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PARLIAMENTARY  HISTORY  OF 
THE  FRENCH  REVOLUTION^ 

[1837] 
It  appeals  to  be,  if  not  stated  in  words,  yet  tacitly  felt  and 
understood  everywhere,  that  the  event  of  these  modem  ages 
is  the  French  Revolution.  A  huge  explosion,  bursting  through 
all  formulas  and  customs ;  confounding  into  wreck  and  chaos 
the  ordered  arrangements  of  earthly  life ;  blotting-out,  one 
may  say,  the  very  firmament  and  skyey  loadstars,— though 
only  for  a  season.  Once  in  the  fifteen-hundred  years  such  a 
thing  was  ordained  to  come.  To  those  who  stood  present  in 
the  actual  midst  of  that  smoke  and  thunder,  the  effect  might 
well  be  too  violent :  blinding  and  deafening,  into  confused 
exasperation,  almost  into  madness,  ^"hese  onlookers  have 
played  their  part,  were  it  with  the  printing-press  or  with 
the  battle-cannon,  and  are  departed ;  their  work,  such  as  it 
was,  remaining  behind  them ; — where  the  French  Revolution 
also  remains.  And  now,  for  us  who  have  receded  to  the 
distance  of  some  half-century,  the  explosion  becomes  a  thing 
visible,  surveyable :  we  see  its  flame  and  sulphur-smoke  blend 
>  London  and  Wistmihstbr  Review,  No.  g. — Hhloire  Parlementaire 
di  la  Riixlulion  fraitfaiie ;  au  Journal  dti  Assemblies  Nationalis  deptiis  1789 
fuigu'tn  1815:  ctittenani  la  Narraiton  dts  Evinimins,  Us  Dibats,  etc.  tie. 
(Pailiamentaiy  History  of  the  Fcench  Revolutioo ;  or  Journal  of  the  National 
Anemblies  &om  1789  to  1815:  coDlaining  >  Narrative  of  the  Ocaiirences ; 
Debates  of  the  Assemblies ;  Discussions  in  the  chief  Popular  Societies,  especially 
in  that  of  the  Jacobins ;  Records  of  the  Conimune  of  Paris ;  Sessions  of  Ibe 
Revolationary  Tribunal ;  Reports  of  the  leading  Political  Trials ;  Detail  of  the 
Annual  Budgets ;  Picture  of  the  Moral  Movement,  extracted  from  the  News- 
papers, Pamphlets,  etc.  of  each  Period :  pceceded  by  an  Introduction  on  the 
History  of  France  till  the  Convocalion  of  the  States -General).  By  P.  J.  B. 
Bnchez  add  P.  C  Roui.  Tomes  iw.jjoio  et  seq.  Paris,  1833-36. 
vol.  IV.  A 
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with  the  clear  air  (far  under  the  stars) ;  and  hear  its  uproar 
as  part  of  the  sick  noise  of  life, — loud,  indeed,  yet  embosomed 
too,  as  all  noise  is,  in  the  infinite  of  silence.  It  is  an  event 
which  can  be  looked  on ;  which  may  still  be  execrated,  still 
be  celebrated  and  psalmodied;  but  which  it  were  better 
now  to  begin  understanding.  Really  there  are  innumerable 
reasons  why  we  ought  to  know  this  same  French  Revolu- 
tion as  it  was :  of  which  reasons  (apart  altogether  from 
that  of  *  Philosophy  teaching  by  Experience,^  and  so  forth), 
is  there  not  the  best  summary  in  this  one  reason,  that 
we  so  wish  to  know  it?  Considering  the  qualities  of  the 
matter,  one  may  perhaps  reasonably  feel  that  since  the 
time  of  the  Crusades,  or  earlier,  there  is  no  chapter  of  history 
so  well  worth  studying. 

Stated  or  not,  we  say,  this  persuasion  is  tacitly  admitted, 
and  acted  upon.  In  these  days  everywhere  you  find  it  one 
of  the  most  pressing  duties  for  the  writing  guild,  to  produce 
history  on  history  of  the  French  Revolution.  In  France  it 
would  almost  seem  as  if  the  young  author  felt  that  he  must 
make  this  his  proof-shot,  and  evidence  of  craftsmanship : 
accordingly  they  do  fire-off  HistoireSy  Precis  of  Histolres^ 
AnnaleSj  Pastes  (to  say  nothing  of  Historical  Novels,  GU 
Biases^  DanUms^  BamaveSy  Grangeneuves)^  in  rapid  succession, 
with  or  without  effect.  At  all  events  it  is  curious  to  look 
upon ;  curious  to  contrast  the  picturing  of  the  same  fact  by 
the  men  of  this  generation  and  position  with  the  picturing 
of  it  by  the  men  of  the  last.  From  Barruel  and  Fantin 
Desodoards  to  Thiers  and  Mignet  there  is  a  distance ! 
Each  individual  takes  up  the  Phenomenon  according  to 
his  own  point  of  vision,  to  the  structure  of  his  optic  organs ; 
— ogives,  consciously,  some  poor  crotchety  picture  of  several 
things ;  unconsciously  some  picture  of  himself  at  least. 
And  the  Phenomenon,  for  its  part,  subsists  there,  all  the 
while,  unaltered ;  waiting  to  be  pictured  as  often  as  you  like, 
its  entire  meaning  not  to  be  compressed  into  any  picture 
drawn  by  man. 
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Thiers'ii  History,  in  ten  volumes  foolscap-octavo,  contains, 
if  we  remember  rightly,  one  reference  ^  and  that  to  a  book, 
not  to  the  page  or  chapter  of  a  book.  It  has,  for  these  last 
seven  or  eight  years,  a  wide  or  even  high  reputation ;  which 
latter  it  is  as  far  as  possible  from  meriting.  A  superficial 
air  of  order,  of  clearness,  calm  candour,  is  spread  over  the 
work ;  but  inwardly,  it  is  waste,  inorganic ;  no  human  head 
that  honestly  tries  can  conceive  the  French  Revolution  so. 
A  critic  of  our  actjuaintance  undertook,  by  way  of  bet,  to 
find  four  errors  per  hour  in  Thiers :  he  won  amply  on  the 
first  trial  or  two.'  And  yet  readers  (we  must  add),  taking 
all  this  along  with  them,  may  peruse  Thiers  with  comfort  in 
certain  circumstances,  nay,  even  with  profit ;  for  he  is  a 
brisk  man  of  his  sort ;  and  does  tell  you  much,  if  you  knew 
nothing. 

MignetX  again,  is  a  much  more  honestly- writ  ten  book ; 
yet  also  an  eminently  unsatisfactory  one.  His  two  volumes 
Gontun  far  more  meditation  and  investigation  in  them  than 
Thitts's  ten :  their  degree  of  preferability,  therefore,  is  very 
high ;  for  it  may  be  said :  Call  a  book  difluse,  and  you  call 
it  in  all  senses  bad  ;  the  writer  could  not  find  the  right  word 
to  say,  and  so  said  many  more  or  less  wrong  ones :  did  not 
bit  the  nail  on  the  head,  only  smote  and  bungled  about  it 
and  about  it.  Mignet^s  book  has  a  compactness,  a  rigour,  as 
of  riveted  rods  of  iron :  this  also  is  an  image  of  what  symmetry 
it  has ; — symmetry,  if  not  of  a  living  earth-bom  Tree,  yet  of 
a  firm  well-manufactured  Gridiron.  Without  life,  without 
colour  or  verdure :  that  is  to  say,  Mignet  is  heartily  and 
altogether  a  prosaist ;  you  are  too  happy  that  he  is  not  a 
quack  as  well !  It  is  very  mortifying,  also,  to  study  his 
philosophical    reflections ;    how    he  jingles    and    rumbles   a 

•  Thieis  says,  'Notables  consented  with  eagerness'  (vol.  i.  p.  10),  whereas 
(he;  properly  did  not  consent  at  all ;  '  Farlemenl  recalled  on  the  loth  of 
Septembei'  (for  the  15th);  and  then  'Stance  Rojrale  took  place  on  the  30th of 
the  tame  month '  (t9th  of  quite  a  diflerent  tnoDlh,  not  the  same,  noi  next  to  the 
nme);  'D'Espr^mfnil  a  young  Councillor' (of  forty  and  odd);  ' Duport  a  young 
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quantity  of  mere  abstractions  and  dead  logical  formulas, 
and  calls  it  Thinking ; — rumbles  and  rumbles,  till  he  judges 
there  may  be  enough;  then  begins  again  narrating.  As 
thus: 

'The  Constitution  of  1791  was  made  on  such  principles  as  had  resulted 
from  the  ideas  and  the  situation  of  France.  It  was  the  work  of  the 
middle  class^  which  chanced  to  be  the  strongest  then :  for^  as  is  well 
known^  whatever  force  has  the  lead  will  fashion  the  institutions  accord- 
ing to  its  own  aims.  Now  this  force^  when  it  belongs  to  one^  is  despotism; 
when  to  several^  it  is  privilege ;  when  to  all^  it  is  right :  which  latter 
state  is  the  ultimatum  of  society^  as  it  was  its  beginning.  France  had 
finally  arrived  thither^  after  passing  through  feudalism^  which  is  the 
aristocratic  institution;  and  then  through  absolutism^  which  is  the 
monarchic  one. 

'  The  work  of  the  Constituent  Assembly  perished^  not  so  much  by  its 
own  defects  as  by  the  assaults  of  factions.  Standing  between  the  aristo- 
cracy and  the  multitude^  it  was  attacked  by  the  former^  and  stormed  and 
won  by  the  latter.  The  multitude  would  never  have  become  supreme^ 
had  not  civil  war  and  the  coalition  of  foreign  states  rendered  its  inter- 
vention and  help  indispensable.  To  defend  the  country  the  multitude 
required  to  have  the  governing  of  it:  thereupon  (alars)  it  made  iU 
revolution^  as  the  middle  class  had  made  its.  The  multitude  too  had  its 
Fourteenth  of  July,  which  was  the  Tenth  of  August ;  its  Constituent^  which 
was  the  Convention  ;  its  Government^  which  was  the  Committee  of  SahU 
Public ;  but^  as  we  shall  see^'  etc^ 

Or  thus ;  for  there  is  the  like  at  the  end  of  every  chapter : 

'  But  royalty  had  virtually  ^Edlen,  on  the  Tenth  of  August ;  that  day 
was  the  insurrection  of  the  multitude  against  the  middle  class  and  con- 
stitutional throne^  as  the  Fourteenth  of  July  had  been  the  insurrection 
of  the  middle  classes  agaipst  the  privileged  classes  and  an  absolute 
throne.  The  Tenth  of  August  witnessed  the  commencement  of  the 
dictatorial  and  arbitrary  epoch  of  the  Revolution.  Circumstances 
becoming  more  and  more  difficulty  there  arose  a  vast  war^  which  required 
increased  energy ;  and  this  energy^  unregulated^  inasmuch  as  it  was 
popular^  rendered  the  sway  of  the  lower  class  an  unquiet^  oppressive  and 
cruel  sway.'  '  It  was  not  any  way  possible  that  the  Bourgeoisie  (middle 
class)^  which  had  been  strong  enough  to  strike-down  the  old  government 
and  the  privileged  classes^  but  which  had  taken  to  repose  after  this 

^  Chap.  iv.  vol.  i.  p.  271. 
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victory,  could  repulse  the  Emigration  and  united  Europe.  There  was 
needed  for  that  a  new  shock,  a  new  faith ;  there  was  needed  for  that  a 
new  Class,  numerous,  ardent,  not  yet  fatigued,  and  which  loved  its 
Tenth  of  August,  as  the  Burgherhood  loved  its  Fourteenth  of,'  etc  etc.^ 

So  uncommonly  Ux)€hf  are  these  Abstractions  (at  bottom 
only  occurrences,  similitudes,  days  of  the  month,  and  suchlike), 
which  rumble  here  in  the  historical  head!  Abstractions  really 
of  the  most  lively,  insurrectionary  character ;  nay,  which  pro- 
duce ofispring,  and  indeed  are  oftenest  parricidally  devoured 
thereby : — such  is  the  jingling  and  rumbling  which  calls  itself 
Thinking.  Nearly  so,  though  with  greater  effect,  might  alge- 
braical it's  go  rumbling  in  some  PascaPs  or  Babbage^s  mill.  Just 
so,  indeed,  do  the  Kalmuck  people  pray  :  quantities  of  written 
prayers  are  put  in  some  rotary  pipkin  or  calabash  (hung  on 
a  tree,  or  going  like  the  small  barrel-chum  of  agricultural 
districts) ;  this  the  devotee  has  only  to  whirl  and  churn ;  so 
long  as  he  whirls,  it  is  prayer ;  when  he  ceases  whirling,  the 
prayer  is  done.  Alas,  this  is  a  sore  error,  very  generally, 
among  French  thinkers  of  the  present  time.  One  ought  to 
add,  that  Mignet  takes  his  place  at  the  head  of  that  brother- 
hood of  his ;  that  his  little  book,  though  abounding  too  in 
errors  of  detail,  better  deserves  what  place  it  has  than  any 
other  of  recent  date. 

The  older  Desodoardses,  Barruels,  I^Acretelles,  and  suchlike, 
exist,  but  will  hardly  profit  much.  Toulongeon,  a  man  of 
talent  and  integrity,  is  very  vague ;  often  incorrect  for  an  eye- 
witnes?;  his  military  details  used  to  be  reckoned  valuable; 
but,  we  suppose,  Jomini  has  eclipsed  them  now.  The  Abbe 
Montgaillard  has  shrewdness,  decision,  insight ;  abounds  in 
anecdotes,  strange  feurts  and  reports  of  facts :  his  book  being 
written  in  the  form  of  Annals,  is  convenient  for  consulting. 
For  the  rest,  he  is  acind,  exaggerated,  occasionally  altogether 
perverse ;  and,  with  his  hastes  and  his  hatreds,  falls  into  the 
strangest  hallucination  ;  —  as,  for  example,  when  he  coolly 
records  that  *  Madame  de  StacI,  Necker^s  daughter,  was  seen 

*  Chap.  V.  voL  i.  p.  371. 
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e  in  the  tannery  of  Meudon,  but  too  lute  for  1)' 
istory  by  Deux  Amis  de  la  Libertc,  if  the  rciul 
iginal  edition,  is  perhaj)s  worth  all  the  otht 
[at  least  till  1792,  after  which  it  becomes  cc 
lIuous  here  and  there,  in  the  remaining  dozen 
st,  correctest,  most  picturesque  narrative  yet  p 
2ry  correct,  very  picturesque ;  wants  only Jbresh 
r  and  compression  ;  a  work  of  decided  me 
B  of  it,  what  is  singular,  appear  not  to  be  kno 
illy,  our  English  histories  do  likewise  abound 
in  facts,  yet  in  reflections  on  facts.     They  \i 

most  incredulous  that  this  French  Revolutio 
ort  said,  no  ^  rose-water  Revolution  ^ ;  that  the 
ctionary  abrogation  of  law  and  custom  was  mi 
b  unlawful,  uncustomary  manner.  He  who  ' 
low  a  solid  CuHos  rotuJorunij  speculating  ovei 
inner,  interprets  the  phenomena  of  contempo 
History,  may  look  in  these  books:  he  who 
lat,  need  not  look, 
the  whole,  after  all  these  writings  and  prin 

of  which  would  sink  an  Indiaman,  there  are 
»me  three  publications  hitherto  that  can  be  < 
veurding  essentially  a  right  knowledge  of  thi 
v©/   n^   flipsp   IS   tho   Analyse   du  MoJiiteur^ 
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de  la  Rivobdion,  which  couUuns  other  pictures,  of  small  value, 
and  some  not  useless  writing  by  Chamfort ;  and  are  often  to 
be  found  in  librarira.  A  republication  of  Vemet'a  Caricatures  * 
would  be  a  most  acceptable  service,  but  has  not  been  thought 
of  hitherto.  The  aecond  work  to  be  counted  here  is  the  Choix 
da  RapporU,  C^numt  et  Ditcours,  in  some  twenty  volumes, 
with  an  excellent  index :  parliamentary  speeches,  reports,  etc. 
are  furnished  in  abundance ;  complete  illustration  of  all  that 
this  Senatorial  pro^'ince  (rather  a  wearisome  one)  can  illustrate. 
Tl^irdk/,  we  have  to  name  the  Collection  of  Memoiri,  com- 
pleted several  years  ago,  in  above  a  hundred  volumes.  Book- 
sellers Baudouin,  Editors  BCTville  and  Barri^re,  have  done  their 
utmost ;  adding  notes,  explanations,  rectifications,  with  por- 
traits also  if  you  like :  Louvet,  Riouffe  and  the  two  volumes 
of  Metmnra  on  the  Prisons  are  the  most  attractive  pieces. 
This  Baudouin  Collection,  therefore,  joins  itself  to  that  of 
Petitot,  as  a  natural  sequel. 

And  now  a-Jburth  work,  which  follows  in  the  train  of  these, 
and  deserves  to  be  reckoned  along  with  them,  is  this  Histoire 
Parlanentaire  of  Messieurs  Buchez  and  Roux.  The  Authors 
are  men  of  ability  and  repute ;  Buches,  if  we  mistake  not,  is 
Dr.  Buchez,  and  practises  medicine  with  acceptance ;  Roux  is 
known  as  an  essayist  and  journalist :  they  once  listened  a 
little  to  Saint-Simon,  but  it  was  before  Saint-Simonism  called 
itself  *a  religion,^  and  vanished  in  Bedlam.  We  have  under- 
stood there  is  a  certain  bibliomaniac  military  gentleman  in 
Paris,  who  in  the  course  of  years  has  amassed  the  most 
astonishing  collection  of  revolutionary  ware  :  books,  pamphlets, 
newspapers,  even  sheets  and  handbills,  epliemei-al  printings 
and  paintings,  such  as  the  day  brought  them  forth.  He  there 
without  end.^     Into  this  warehouse,  as  indeed  into  all  manner 

'  See  Metcier's  JVauriaii  Paris,  vol.  Iv.  p.  254. 

*  It  is  genersUy  known  that  a  similar  collection,  perhaps  Still  larger  and  more 
curious,  lies  buried  in  the  British  Museum  here,— inaccessible  for  want  of  a 
proper  catalogue.  Some  eighteen  months  ago,  the  respectable  sub'libnrian 
tcenied  to  be  working  at  such  a  thing:  by  respectfal  appltcalion  to  him,  you 
could  gain  acceu  to  his  rooin,  and  have  the  satisfaction  of  mounlii^  on  ladden. 
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of  other  repositories,  Messrs.  Buchez  and  Roux  have  happily 
found  access :  the  Hisioire  Parlementaire  is  the  fruit  of  their 
labours  there.  A  Number,  two  forming  a  Volume,  is  published 
every  fortnight :  we  have  the  first  Twenty-two  Volumes  before 
us,  which  bring-down  the  narrative  to  January  1793 ;  there 
must  be  several  other  Volumes  out,  which  we  have  not  yet  seen. 
Conceive  a  judicious  compilation  with  such  resources.  Par- 
liamentary Debates,  in  summary,  or  (where  the  occasion  war- 
rants it)  given  at  large ;  this  is  by  no  means  the  most 
interesting  part  of  the  matter :  we  have  excerpts,  notices, 
hints  of  all  imaginable  sorts ;  of  Newspapers,  of  Pamphlets, 
of  Sectionary  and  Municipal  Records,  of  the  Jacobins^  Club, 
of  Placard-journals,  nay,  of  Placards  and  Caricatures.  No 
livelier  emblem  of  the  time,  in  its  actual  movement  and 
tumult,  could  be  presented.  The  Editors  connect  these  fig- 
ments by  expositions  such  as  are  needful ;  so  that  a  reader 
coming  unprepared  to  the  work  can  still  know  what  he  is 
about.  Their  expositions,  as  we  can  testify,  are  handsomely 
done:  but  altogether  apart  from  these,  the  excerpts  them- 
selves are  the  valuable  thing.  The  scissors,  in  such  a  case, 
are  independent  of  the  pen.  One  of  the  most  interesting 
English  biographies  we  have  is  that  long  thin  Folio  on  Oliver 
Cromwell,  published  some  five -and -twenty  years  ago,  where 
the  editor  has  merely  clipt-out  from  the  contemporary  news- 
papers whatsoever  article,  paragraph,  or  sentence  he  found  to 
contain  the  name  of  Old  Noll,  and  printed  them  in  the  order 
of  their  dates.  It  is  surprising  that  the  like  has  not  been 
attempted  in  other  cases.  Had  seven  of  the  eight  Translators 
of  Faust,  and  seventy-times-seven  of  the  four-hundred-four- 
score-and-ten  Imaginative  Authors,  but  thrown-down  the 
writing- instrument,  and  turned  to  the  old  newspaper  files 
judiciously  with  the  cutting  one  ! 

and  reading  the  outside  titles  of  his  books,  which  was  a  great  help.  Otherwise 
you  could  not  in  many  weeks  ascertain  so  much  as  the  table  of  contents  of  this 
repository ;  and  after  days  of  weary  waiting,  dusty  rummaging,  and  sickness  of 
hope  deferred,  g»ve-up  the  enterprise  as  a  'game  not  worth  the  candle.' 
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We  can  testify,  after  not  a  little  examination,  that  the 
Editon  of  the  Hittoire  ParUmeniaire  are  men  of  fidelity,  of 
diligenoe ;  that  their  accuracy  in  regard  to  facts,  dates  and 
eo  forth,  is  far  beyond  the  average.  Of  course  they  have  their 
own  opinions,  prepoesessions  even  ;  but  these  are  honest  pre- 
possessions, which  they  do  not  hide ;  which  one  can  estimate 
the  force  of,  allow  for  the  result  of  Wilful  falsification,  did 
the  possibility  of  it  lie  in  their  character,  is  otherwise  out 
<rf  the  question.  But,  indeed,  our  Editors  are  men  of  earnest- 
ness, of  strict  principle ;  of  a  faith,  were  it  only  in  the  re- 
publican Tricolor.  Their  democratic  faith,  truly,  is  palpable, 
thorough-going ;  as  it  has  a  right  to  be,  in  these  days,  since 
it  likes.  The  thing  you  have  to  praise,  however,  is  that  it  is 
a  quiet  fiiith,  never  an  hysterical  one ;  never  expresses  itself 
otherwise  than  with  a  becoming  calmness,  especially  with  a 
becoming  brevity.  The  hoarse  deep  croak  of  Marat,  the 
brilliant  sharp-cutting  gaiety  of  Desmoulins,  the  dull  bluster 
of  Prudhomme,  the  cackling  garrulity  of  Brissot,  all  is 
welcomed  with  a  cold  gravity  and  brevity ;  all  is  illustrative, 
if  not  of  one  thing,  then  of  another.  Nor  are  the  royalist 
Royoui^  Suleaus,  Peltiers  forgotten  :  Acts  of  the  ApostUs, 
King's  Friend,  nor  Crowing  of  the  Cock :  these,  indeed,  are 
more  sparingly  administered ;  but  at  the  right  time,  as  is 
promised,  we  shall  have  more.  In  a  word,  it  may  be  said  of 
this  Hittmre  ParlemenUure,  that  the  wide  promise  held-out  in 
its  title-page  is  really  in  some  respectable  measure  fulfilled. 
With  a  fit  Index  to  wind  it  up  (which  Index  ought  to  be  not 
good  only  but  excellent,  so  much  depends  on  it  here),  this 
Work  bids  fair  to  be  one  of  the  most  important  yet  published 
on  the  History  of  the  Revolution.  No  library,  that  professes 
to  have  a  collection  in  this  sort,  can  dispense  with  it, 

A  Histoire  Parkmentaire  is  precisely  the  house,  or  say 
rather,  the  unbuilt  city,  of  which  the  single  brick  can  form 
a  specimen.  In  so  rich  a  variety,  the  only  difficulty  is  where 
to  choose.  We  have  scenes  of  tragedy,  of  comedy,  of  farce, 
of  farce-tragedy  oftenest  of  all ;  there  is  eloquence,  gravity ; 
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We  can  testify,  afler  not  a  little  examination,  that  the 
Editors  of  the  Hiatoire  Parlementaire  are  men  of  fidelity,  of 
diligence ;  that  their  accuracy  in  regard  to  facts,  dates  and 
so  forth,  is  far  beyond  the  average.  Of  course  they  have  their 
own  opinions,  prepossessions  even  ;  but  these  are  honest  pre- 
possessions, which  they  do  not  hide ;  which  one  can  estimate 
the  force  of,  allow  for  the  result  of.  Wilful  falsification,  did 
the  possibility  of  it  lie  in  their  character,  is  otherwise  out 
of  the  question.  But,  indeed,  our  Editors  are  men  of  earnest- 
ness, of  strict  principle ;  of  a  faith,  were  it  only  in  the  re- 
publican Tricolor.  Their  democratic  faith,  truly,  is  palpable, 
thorough-going ;  as  it  has  a  right  to  be,  in  these  days,  since 
it  likes.  The  thing  you  have  to  praise,  however,  is  that  it  is 
a  quiet  feith,  never  an  hysterical  one ;  never  expresses  itself 
otherwise  than  with  a  becoming  calmness,  especially  with  a 
becoming  brevity.  The  hoarse  deep  croak  of  Marat,  the 
brilliant  sharp-cutting  gaiety  of  Desmoulins,  the  dull  bluster 
of  Pnidhomme,  the  cackling  garrulity  of  Brissot,  all  is 
welcomed  with  a  cold  gravity  and  brevity ;  all  is  illustrative, 
if  not  of  one  thing,  then  of  another.  Nor  are  the  royalist 
Royous,  Suleaus,  Peltiers  forgotten  :  Acts  o^  the  Apostles, 
Khtff'a  Friemit  nor  Crowing  of  the  Cock :  these,  indeed,  are 
more  sparingly  administered ;  but  at  the  right  time,  as  is 
promised,  we  shall  have  more.  In  a  word,  it  may  be  said  of 
this  Histoire  Parlementaire,  that  the  wide  promise  held-out  in 
its  title-page  is  really  in  some  respectable  measure  fulfilled. 
With  a  fit  Index  to  wind  it  up  (which  Index  ought  to  be  not 
good  only  but  excellent,  so  much  depends  on  it  here),  this 
Work  bids  fair  to  be  one  of  the  most  important  yet  published 
on  the  History  of  the  Revolution.  No  library,  that  professes 
to  have  a  collection  in  this  sort,  can  dispense  with  it. 

A  Histoire  Parlementaire  is  precisely  the  house,  or  say 
rather,  the  unbuilt  city,  of  which  the  single  brick  can  form 
a  specimen.  In  so  rich  a  variety,  the  only  difficulty  is  where 
to  choose.  We  have  scenes  of  tragedy,  of  comedy,  of  farce, 
of  farce-tragedy  oftenest  of  all ;  there  is  eloquence,  gravity ; 
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T\\o  liifilutiimn  de  France  ct  de  Brabant,  Caniillc  De§ino!lfcl 
liiis's  Newspaper,  furnishes  numerous  estractjs,  in  the  earlier 
\'ohiines  ;  alwavs  of  a  remarkable  kind.  Tliis  Pronirnir- 
Ginhal  de  la  Lantcme  has  a  place  of  his  own  in  the  history 
of  the  Revolution ;  there  are  not  many  notabler  persons  in 
it  than  he,  A  light  harmless  creature ;  as  he  says  of  himself, 
'a  man  bom  to  "-rite  verses ';  but  whom  Destiny  directed  to 
overthrow  UnsLilles,  and  go  to  the  guillotine  for  doing  that. 
How  suih  a  man  will  comport  himself  in  a  French  Revolu- 
tion, as  he  fioin  time  to  time  tums-up  there,  is  worth  seeing. 
t)f  loose  headlmifT  character;  a  man  stuttering  in  speech; 
^tuttoriiig,  infirm  in  conduct  too,  till  one  huge  idea  laid  hold 
of  him  :  a  man  for  whom  Art,  Fortune  or  him^elf  would  never 
do  much,  but  to  whom  Nature  had  been  very  kind  !  One 
meets  him  always  with  a  sort  of  forijiveness,  almost  of  under- 
hand love,  as  for  a  prodigal  son.  He  has  good  gifts,  and  even 
acquirements;  elegant  law-scholarship,  quick  sense,  the  free.st 
joyful  heart :  a  fellow  of  endless  wit,  clearness,  soft  lambent 
brilliancy;  on  any  subject  you  can  listen  to  him,  if  without 
approving,  yet  without  yawning.  As  a  writer,  in  fact,  there  is 
nothing  French,  that  we  have  heard  of,  snjrerior  or  equal  to 
him  for  these  fifty  years.  Probably  soinc  Frciieh  editor,  some 
(lay  or  other,  will  s'ifl  that  journalistic  rubbish,  and  produce 
out  of  it,  in  small  neat  compass,  a  I.'fc  and  Rcniainx  of  this 
poor  t'amille.  We  piek-u])  three  light  fractions,  illustra- 
tive of  him  and  of  the  things  he  moved  in  ;  they  relate  to 
the  famous  Fifth  of  October  (1789),  when  the  women  rose  in 
insurrection.  The  I'alais  Royal  and  Mari|iiis  Sainl-IIin-nge 
have  been  busy  on  the  King's  vito,  and  LiUiy  Tollendars 
proposal  of  an  uj)]>er  house  : 

'Was  the  l'aliii>  li^-yal  so  far  « i  ...li.'/ snys  Cnn.illo,  'tiK-ryout  ri-!iiiLst 
■^iirli  thiiiKS.^  1  know  that  Die  l'ahiis-l'{i)yiil  I'ronienadc  is  str.iunoly 
miscellaneous;  that  pii;k[iuc;kots  freiiiirntly  employ  the  liherhi  of  thr. 
press  there,  and  many  a  zealous  patriot  Ims  lost  his  iiaiiilkcrcliicf  in  the 
lire  of  dehate.  Hut,  for  all  that,  I  must  bear  liniinuralile  testimony  to 
the  promenaders  in  this  Lyceum  and  t^toa.    TJie  I'olais-Hoyal  (iardeii  is 
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tli0  fbena  of  pfttriotiam :  tb«r0  do  the  choMn  patriot*  rendeivoiu,  who 
hftve  left  their  hearths  end  their  pmrincea  to  witnea*  this  magnifieetit 
spectecle  of  the  Revolution  of  1780,  end  not  to  witnee*  without  aiding  in 
iL  nef  are  I^«nohnien ;  they  have  an  interest  in  the  Conatitation,  and 
ft  right  to  concur  in  it.  How  maaj  Pariuane  too,  instead  of  gmng  to 
their  Districts,  find  it  shorter  to  oome  at  once  to  the  Palais  Bojal  I 
Here  yon  hare  not  to  aslc  a  President  if  you  may  apeak,  and  wait  two 
hoars  till  foor  turn  comee.  Yoo  propoae  year  motion ;  if  it  find  sup- 
porters, they  set  yon  on  a  chair :  if  you  are  applauded,  you  proceed  to 
the  redaction ;  if  you  are  hissed,  you  go  your  ways.  It  is  very  much  the 
mode  the  Romans  followed ;  their  Forum  and  our  Palais  Royal  resemble 
one  another.' ' 

Then,  a  few  days  farther  on, — the  celebrated  military 
dinner  at  Versailles,  with  the  white  iwckades,  black  cockades, 
and  '  0  Richard,  0  mon  Roi !  *  having  been  transacted  : 

'Fwia,  aundag  4U  OetoAer.  The  King's  Wife  had  been  so  gratified 
with  It,  Uiat  this  bro&er^  rtpatt  of  Tluredaj  most  needs  be  repeated. 
It  wae  eo  on  the  Saturday,  and  with  aggravatioDB.  Our  patience  was 
worn  out;  you  may  suppose  whatever  patriot  observen  there  were  at 
Versailles  hastened  to  Paris  with  the  uews,  or  at  least  aent-off  despatches 
containing  them.  That  same  day  (Saturday  evening)  all  Paris  set  itself 
astir.  It  was  a  lady,  first,  who,  seeing  that  tier  husband  was  not  listened- 
b>  at  his  District,  cane  to  the  bar  of  the  Caf^  de  Foi,  to  denounce 
the  anti-national  coclcades.  M.  Marat  flies  to  Versailles ;  returns  like 
lightning;  make*  a  noise  like  the  four  blast*  of  doom,  crying  to  ns, 
Awake,  ye  dead  !  Dantoo,  on  his  side,  sounds  the  alarm  in  the  CordeHert. 
On  Sunday  this  immortal  Cordeliera  District  posts  Ha  manifesto ;  and 
that  very  day  they  would  have  gone  to  Versailles,  had  not  M.  Crevecteur, 
their  commandant,  stood  in  the  way.  People  seek-out  their  arms  how- 
ever ;  sally-out  to  the  streets,  in  chase  of  anti-national  cockades.  The 
law  of  reprisals  is  in  force ;  these  cockade*  are  torn  off,  trampled  under 
foot,  with  menace  of  the  Lanleme  in  case  of  relapse.  A  military  gentle- 
man, picking-up  his  cockade,  is  for  bstening  it  on  ag^n ;  a  hundred 
eanee  start  into  the  air,  saying  Veto.  The  whole  Sunday  passes  in 
hunting-down  the  white  and  the  black  cockades ;  in  holding  council  at 
the  Palais  Royal,  over  the  Faubourg  Saint-Antoine,  at  the  end  of 
Bridges,  on  the  Quais.  At  the  doora  of  the  coffee-houses,  there  arise 
firee  conferences  between  the  Upper  House,  of  the  coat*  that  are  within, 
and  the  Lower  House,  of  jacket*  and  wool-caps,  assembled  exlra  muTW. 
It  is  agreed  upon  that  the  audacity  of  the  aristocrats  increases  rapidly ; 
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that  Madame  Villepatour  and  the  Queen's  women  are  distributing  enor- 
mous white  cockades  to  all  comers  in  the  CEil  de-Boeuf ;  that  M. 
Lecointre,  having  refused  to  take  one  from  their  hands^  has  all  but 
been  assassinated.  It  is  agreed  upon  that  we  have  not  a  moment  to 
lose ;  that  the  boat  which  used  to  bring  us  flour  from  Corbeil  morning 
and  evenings  now  comes  only  once  in  two  days : — do  they  plan  to  make 
their  attack  at  the  moment  when  they  have  kept  us  for  eight-and-forty 
hours  in  a  fasting  state  ?  It  is  agreed  upon^'  etc.^ 

— We  heisten  to  the   catastrophe,  which   arrives   on   the 
morrow.     It  is  related  elsewhere,  in  another  leading  article : 

^At  break  of  day^  the  women  rush  towards  the  H6tel-de-Ville.  All 
the  way^  they  recruit  fresh  hands^  among  their  own  sex^  to  march  with 
them ;  as  sailors  are  recruited  at  London :  there  is  an  active  press  of 
women.  The  Quai  de  la  Ferraille  is  covered  with  female  crimps.  The 
robust  kitchen-maid^  the  slim  mantua-maker^  all  must  go  to  swell  the 
phalanx ;  the  ancient  devotee,  tripping  to  mass  in  the  dawn^  sees  herself 
for  the  first  time  carried  off,  and  shrieks  Help!  whilst  more  than  one 
of  the  younger  sort  secretly  is  not  so  sorry  at  going,  without  mother  or 
mistress,  to  Versailles  to  pay  her  respects  to  the  august  Assembly.  At 
the  same  time,  for  the  accuracy  of  this  narrative,  I  must  remark  that 
these  women^  at  least  the  battalion  of  them  which  encamped  that  night 
in  the  Assembly  Hall,  and  had  marched  under  the  flag  of  M.  Maillard, 
had  among  themselves  a  Presidentess  and  Staff ;  and  that  every  woman, 
on  being  borrowed  from  her  mother  or  husband,  was  presented  to  the 
Presidentess  or  some  of  her  aides-de-camp,  who  engaged  to  watch  over 
her  morality,  and  ensure  her  honour  for  this  day. 

'Once  arrived  on  the  Place  de  Greve,  these  women  piously  begin 
letting  down  the  Lanteme;  as  in  great  calamities,  you  let  down  the 
shrine  of  Saint  Genevieve.  Next  they  are  for  mounting  into  the  Hotel- 
de-Ville.  The  Commandant  had  been  forewarned  of  this  movement ; 
he  knew  that  all  insurrections  have  begun  by  women,  whose  maternal 
bosom  the  bayonet  of  the  satellites  of  despotism  respects.  Four  thousand 
soldiers  presented  a  front  bristling  with  bayonets ;  kept  them  back  from 
the  step :  but  behind  these  women  there  rose  and  grew  every  moment 
a  nucleus  of  men,  armed  with  pikes,  axes,  bills ;  blood  is  about  to  flow 
on  the  place ;  the  presence  of  these  Sabine  women  hindered  it  The 
National  Guard,  which  is  not  purely  a  machine,  as  the  Minister  of  War 
would  have  the  soldier  be,  makes  use  of  its  reason.  It  discerns  that 
these  women  now  for  Versailles,  are  going  to  the  root  of  the  mischief. 
The  four-thousand  Guards,  already  getting  saluted  with  stones,  think 
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^  Vol.  iii.  p.  63. 
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It  reuon&blert  to  open  a  puaage ;  and,  like  waten  throufth  »  broken 
dike,  the  floods  of  the  multitude  inuad&te  the  Hdtel-de-Ville. 

'  It  is  •  picture  interesting  to  punt,  and  «n«  of  the  greatest  in  the 
Revolution,  this  same  ann^  of  ten-thousand  Judiths  letting  forth  to 
cut-off  the  head  of  Holofemes ;  forcing  the  Hotet-de-Ville ;  arming 
themselves  with  whatever  tbe^  can  la^  hands  on ;  some  tying  ropes  to 
the  cannoo-trains,  arresting  carta,  loading  them  with  artillerr,  with 
powder  and  ImUb  for  the  Versailles  National  Guard,  which  is  left  with- 
out ammunition  ;  others  driving-on  the  horses,  or  seated  on  cannon, 
holding  the  redoubtable  match  ;  seeking  for  their  generalissimo,  not 
ariatociala  with  epaulettes,  but  Conquerors  of  the  Bastille!'' 

So  far  Camille  on  veto,  scEircity  and  the  Insurrection  of 
Women,  in  the  end  of  1789.  As  it  ia  not  fit  that  all  our 
scenes  should  be  of  tragedy  or  low-tragedy,  the  reader  will 
perhaps  consent  now  to  a  touch  of  the  moral-sublime.  I^t 
him  enter  the  Hall  of  the  Jacobins  with  us.  All  men  have 
heard  of  the  Jacobins'  Club ;  but  not  all  would  think  of  look- 
ing for  comedy  or  the  moral-sublime  there.  Nevertheless  so 
it  is.  Ah!  the  sublime  of  the  Jacobins  was  not  always  of  the 
blue-light  pandemonial  sort ;  far  otherwise  once  !  We  will  give 
this  passage  from  the  Journal  <^  (h^  Jacobins^  Debates ;  not 
aa  one  of  the  best,  but  as  one  of  the  pleasantest  for  English 
readers.  Fancy  that  high  Hall,  with  its  seats  for  fifteen- 
hundred,  *  rising  in  amphitheatre  to  the  cornice  of  the  dome  ^; 
its  Tribune  elevated  to  mid  air;  Galleries  and  Ladies' Gallery 
full ;  President  seated ;  shrill  HuUriers  perambulating  with 
their  rods  and  liveries,  sounding  forth  'Silence!  Silence!'' 
Consider  that  it  is  the  18th  of  December  1791  (free  mon- 
archic constitution  solemnly  accepted  six  weeks  ago);  and 
read : 

'  The  confluence  of  strangers  was  so  great  that  besides  the  new  gallery 
erected  for  them,  the  old  ones  were  quite  full,  as  well  as  those  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  Hall ;  and  nevertheless  a  great  multitude  of  citizens 
who  could  not  find  room  or  admittance  on  any  terms. 

'The  reading  of  the  announcements  and  select  corrcepondeoce  was 
scarcely  begun,  when  the  Hall  resounded  with  applauses  at  the  entrance 
of  the  three  united  Flags,  of  the  English,  the  American  and  French 

'  Vol.  iii.  p.  MO. 
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Nation^  which  were  to  be  placed  in  the  Hall ;  as  the  Society  of  Friendi 
of  the  BevoltUum  in  London  had  placed  them  in  theirs. 

'  Cries  of  "  Liberty  forever  !  The  Nation  forever !  The  three  Free 
Peoples  of  the  Universe  forever  (  Vivent  let  trais  peupkt  libret  de  rtadoers) !" 
are  reechoed  with  enthusiasm  by  the  galleries  and  visitors :  the  expression^ 
no  less  sincere  than  lively^  of  that  ardour^  of  that  love  for  Equality  and 
Brotherhood^  which  Nature  has  engraved  on  the  hearts  of  all  men ;  and 
which  nothing  but  the  continued  efforts  of  despots^  in  all  classes^  have 
managed  to  efface  more  or  less. 

'  A  Deputation  of  Ladies  is  introduced  ;  Ladies  accustomed  to  honour 
the  galleries  with  their  presence  :  they  had  solicited  permission  to  offer 
a  pledge  of  their  enthusiasm  for  Liberty  to  the  Constitutional  Whig^  who 
came  lately  to  the  National  Assembly  with  the  congratulation  of  this 
class  of  free  Englishmen. 

^  The  Deputation  enters^  amid  the  applauses  of  the  meeting :  a  young 
Citizeness  carries  in  her  hand  the  Gift  of  these  Ladies,  lays  it  on  the 
President's  table^  while  the  Lady-Deputies  mount  to  the  Tribune,  to 
pronounce  the  following  discourse. 

'  The  Lady-speaker,  We  are  not  Roman  Dames ;  we  bring  no  jewels ; 
but  a  tribute  of  gratitude  for  the  feelings  you  have  inspired  us  with.  A 
Constitutional  Whig  (Wigh),  a  Brother,  an  Englishman,  formed^  few 
days  ago,  the  object  of  one  of  your  sweetest  unitings  {Hreintes).  What  a 
charm  had  that  picture  !  Souls  of  sensibility  were  struck  with  it ;  our 
hearts  are  yet  full  of  emotion  (Applause).  This  day  you  afford  to  that 
Brother,  and  to  yourselves,  a  new  enjoyment :  you  suspend  to  the  dome 
of  our  temple  three  Flags,  American,  English,  French. 

^  From  all  sides.  The  Three  Nations,  Vivent  les  trois  nations !  Vive  la 
Liherti! 

^  Lady-speaker,  The  union  of  the  Three  free  Peoples  is  to  be  cemented : 
forbid  not  us  also.  Messieurs,  to  contribute  towards  that  Your  pure 
feelings  prescribe  it  for  us  as  a  duty.  Messieurs,  accept  a  garland. — 
And  you,  English  Brother  accept  another  from  the  hands  of  innocence : 
it  is  the  work  of  sisterhood ;  friendship  gives  it  you.  Receive  also,  O 
good  Patriot,  in  the  name  of  the  French  Citoyennes  who  are  here,  this 
Ark  of  Alliance,  which  we  have  brought  for  our  brethren  the  Constitu- 
tional Whigs  (  Wighs) :  within  it  are  enclosed  the  Map  of  France,  divided 
into  eighty-three  departments ;  the  Cap  of  Liberty  {Applause) ;  the  Book 
of  the  French  Constitution;  a  Civic  Crown;  some  Ears  of  Wheat 
{Applause);  three  Flags;  a  National  Cockade;  and  these  words  in  the 
two  languages.  To  live  free  or  die. 

'  The  whole  Hall.    To  live  free  or  die  ! 

'  Lady-speaker,  Let  this  immortal  homage  done  to  Liberty  be,  for  ther 
English  and  the  French,  a  sacred  pledge  of  their  union.     Forget  not  to 
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tell  oar  brothers  how  foa  have  received  iL  Let  it  b*  deposited  with  the 
brotherlieat  ceremonial !  Invito  all  Englishmen  to  partidpate  ia  this 
ftmiljr  acL  Let  it  be  precioas  to  them  as  Nature  herself. — Tell  joor 
wives,  repeat  to  your  children,  that  innocent  tnaids,  faithful  apousea, 
tender  mothers,  after  having  done  their  household  duties,  and  contribnted 
to  make  their  fkmiliea  and  husbands  happy,  came  and  made  this  offering 
to  their  Coaatij.  Let  one  cry  of  gladness  peaJ  over  Europe ;  let  it  roll 
BCroas  the  waters  to  America.  Hark !  Amid  the  echoes,  Philadelphia 
and  the  Par  West  repeat  like  us.  Liberty  foTever  I 

'  The  wholt  Ball,     Liberty  forever ! 

'  Lady-*peaker.  Tyrants  !  your  enemies  declare  themselves.  Nstions 
will  no  longer  battle  with  each  other ;  straitly  united,  they  will  possess 
all  Languages,  and  make  of  them  but  one  Language.  Strong  in  their 
Freedom  they  will  be  Inseparable  forever. — 

*  Universal  applauses :  tiie  Hall  resounds  long  with  cries,  repeated  by 
the  Galleries  and  the  Society,  of  Vim  la  Nalion,  oim  la  LiberU!  The 
Three  Nations !    The  Patriot  Women  ! 

'  M.  dt  la  Bouret,  Vice-pretident.  Since  Nature  has  willed  that  the 
world  should  owe  to  you  its  sweetest  moments,  this  enthusiasm  of  youra 
with  which  you  fill  all  hearts  shall  never  be  lost,  never  forgotten  in  the 
Sight  of  ages :  it  stands  engraved  on  our  hearts  in  indelible  characters. 
— (rAen  turning  to  the  Depuliet  of  the  Whigt)  As  for  you.  Brothers,  tell 
your  countrymen  what  we  are ;  tell  them  that  in  France  the  women  too 
can  love  their  country  and  show  themselves  worthy  of  Liberty ;  tell  them 
that  the  union,  of  which  you  see  the  emblems,  shall  be  imperishable  as 
the  Free  Peoples  are;  that  we  have  henceforth  only  one  sort  of  bonds, 
the  bonds  which  unite  us  to  the  Free,  and  that  these  shall  be  eternal  as 
virtue. 

'  Th6  Whig  Deputj).  Mesdames  and  M.  le  President,  1  really  am  not 
prepared  to  make  a  speech'  (how  true  to  the  "  1^-of-mutton  or  post- 
prandial s^le"  I) — 'for  really  I  did  not  expect  such  a  reception;  bat  I 
hope  you  will  excuse  me.  I  have  written  to  England,  I  have  described 
the  reception  I  met  with  here :  I  have  had  answers,  but  not  from  our 
Society,  because  that  requires  time ;  the  Society  must  meet  first  and  then 
answer. — I  wish  it  were  in  my  power'  (postprandially  1)  'to express  what 
my  heart  feels.  This  feeling  towards  you  is  not  the  work  of  a  day,  but 
indeed  that  of  a  year  (!),  for  in  August  last,  our  Socie^  wrote  to  M. 
Petion,  who,  however,  assures  me  that  the  Letter  never  reached  him ; 
and  therefore — * ' 

— and    so   on,   in    the    postprandial    style ;    bringing    down 

matters  to  the  solid  business-level  again.     Few  readers,  it  is 

'  Tome  xii.  p.  379. 
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to  be  expected,  have  witnessed  on  the  unelastic  stage  of  mere 
Earth  anything:  so  dramatic  as  this. 

We  Z^  with  .  ^.  of  .  .«,  di»-e»,.t  complexion, 
though  but  some  few  months  farther  on,  that  is  to  say  in 
September  1792 !  F^lemhesi  (anagram  for  MShie  Fib\  in 
his  VeritS  toute  entiire^  a  Pamphlet  really  more  veracious  than 
most,  thus  testifies,  after  a  good  deal  of  preambling : 

'I  was  going  to  my  post  about  half-past  two'  (Sunday  the  2d  of 
September^  tocsins  all  ringing,  and  Brunswick  just  at  hand) ;  '  I  was 
passing  along  the  Rue  Dauphine;  suddenly  I  hear  hisses.  I  look,  I 
observe  four  hackney-coaches,  coming  in  a  train,  escorted  by  the  Fed^res 
of  the  Departments. 

'  Each  of  these  coaches  contained  four  persons  :  they  were  individuals ' 
(priests)  *  arrested  in  the  preceding  domiciliary  visits.  Billaud-Varennes, 
Procureur-Substitute  of  the  Commune,  had  just  been  interrogating  them 
at  the  Hotel-de-Ville ;  and  now  they  were  proceeding  towards  the 
Abbaye,  to  be  provisionally  detained  there.  A  crowd  is  gathering ;  the 
cries  and  hisses  redouble:  one  of  the  prisoners,  doubtless  out  of  his 
senses,  takes  fire  at  these  murmurs,  puts  his  arm  over  the  coach-door, 
gives  one  of  the  F^d^r^s  a  stroke  over  the  head  with  his  cane.  The 
F^d^rd,  in  a  rage,  draws  his  sabre,  springs  on  ihe  carriage-steps,  and 
plunges  it  thrice-over  into  the  heart  of  his  aggressor.  I  saw  the  blood 
come  out  in  great  jets.  ^^  Kill  every  one  of  them ;  they  are  scoundrels, 
aristocrats ! "  cry  the  people.  The  Federes  all  draw  their  sabres,  and 
instantly  kill  the  three  companions  of  the  one  who  had  just  perished.  I 
saw,  at  this  moment,  a  young  man  in  a  white  nightgown  stretch  himself 
out  of  that  same  carriage :  his  countenance,  expressive  but  pale  and 
worn,  indicated  that  he  was  very  sick ;  he  had  gathered  his  staggering 
strength,  and  though  already  wounded,  was  crying  still,  ''  Grdce,  grdce, 
Mercy,  pardon  ! "  but  in  vain  ; — a  mortal  stroke  united  him  to  the  lot  of 
the  others. 

'  lliis  coach,  which  was  the  hindmost,  now  held  nothing  but  corpses ; 
it  had  not  stopped  during  the  carnage,  which  lasted  about  the  space  of 
two  minutes.  The  crowd  increases,  crescit  eundo;  the  yells  redouble. 
The  coaches  are  at  the  Abbaye.  The  corpses  are  hurled  into  the  court ; 
the  twelve  living  prisoners  dismount  to  enter  the  committee-room.  Two 
are  sacrificed  on  alighting;  ten  succeed  in  entering.  The  committee 
had  not  had  time  to  put  the  slightest  question,  when  a  multitude,  armed 
with  pikes,  sabres,  swords  and  bayonets,  dashes  in,  seizes  the  accused, 
and  kills  them.  One  prisoner,  already  much  wounded,  kept  hanging  by 
the  skirts  of  a  Committee-member,  and  still  struggled  against  death. 
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*  Three  yet  remained ;  one  of  whom  was  the  Abb^  Sicard^  Teacher  of 
the  Deaf  and  Dumb.  The  sabres  were  already  over  his  head^  when 
Monnot^  the  watchmaker^  flang  himself  before  them,  crying,  ''  Kill  me 
rather,  and  not  this  man,  who  is  useful  to  our  country  ! "  These  words, 
uttered  with  the  fire  and  impetuosity  of  a  generous  soul,  suspended 
death.  Profiting  by  this  moment  of  calm,  Abb^  Sicard  and  the  other 
two  were  got  conveyed  into  the  back  part  of  the  room.' 

Abb^  Sicard,  as  is  well  known,  survived ;  and  the  narrative 
which  he  also  published  exists, — sufficient  to  prove,  among 
other  things,  that  ^  Felemhesi  ^  had  but  two  eyes,  and  his  own 
share  of  sagacity  and  heart ;  that  he  has  fn»seen,  miscounted, 
and,  knowingly  or  imknowingly,  misstated  not  a  little, — as 
one  poor  man,  in  these  circumstances,  might.  Felemhesi 
continues,  we  only  inverting  his  arrangement  somewhat : 

'Twelve  scoundrels,  presided  by  Maillard,  with  whom  they  had 
probably  combined  this  project  beforehand,  find  themselves  ''by  chance" 
among  the  crowd ;  and  now,  being  well  known  one  to  another,  they  unite 
themselves  "  in  the  name  of  the  sovereign  people,"  whether  it  were  of 
their  own  private  audacity,  or  that  they  had  secretly  received  superior 
orders.  They  lay  hold  of  the  prison-registers,  and  turn  them  over ;  the 
turnkeys  fidl  a-trembling ;  the  jailor's  wife  and  the  jailor  faint ;  the 
prison  is  surrounded  by  furious  men;  there  is  shouting,  clamouring: 
the  door  is  assaulted,  like  to  be  forced ;  when  one  of  the  Committee- 
members  presents  himself  at  the  outer  gate,  and  begs  audience :  his 
signs  obtain  a  moment  of  silence ;  the  doors  open,  he  advances,  gets  a 
chair,  mounts  on  it,  and  speaks :  ''  Comrades,  friends,"  said  he,  ''  you 
are  good  patriots ;  your  resentment  is  just  Open  war  to  the  enemies  of 
the  common  good ;  neither  truce  nor  mercy ;  it  is  a  war  to  the  death  ! 
I  feel,  like  you,  that  they  must  all  perish.  And  yet,  if  you  are  good 
citizens,  you  must  love  justice.  There  is  not  one  of  you  but  would 
shudder  at  the  notion  of  shedding  innocent  blood."  "  Yes,  yes ! "  reply 
the  people. — ''  Well,  then,  I  ask  of  you  if,  without  inquiry  or  investiga- 
tion, you  fling  yourselves  like  mad  tigers  on  your  fellowmen }'* 

Here  the  speaker  is  interrupted  by  one  of  the  crowd,  who,  with  a  bloody 
sabre  in  his  hand,  his  eyes  glancing  with  rage,  cleaves  the  press,  and 
refutes  him  in  these  terms :  ''  Tell  us.  Monsieur  le  Citoyen,  explain  to 
us,  then,  would  the  9acr4sgueux  of  Prussians  and  Austrians,  if  they  were 
at  Paris,  investigate  for  the  guilty  ?  Would  they  not  cut  to  the  right 
and  left  as  the  Swiss  on  the  Tenth  of  August  did  ?  Well  !  I  am  no 
speaker,  I  cannot  stuff  the  ears  of  any  one  :  but  I  tell  you,  I  have  a  wife 
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iiiid  five  cliildreti,  M-bom  I  leave  with  my  Section  tiere,  thilo  1  go  and 
fight  tlie  enemj' ;  .iiid  it  li  not  1117  b&rgaiu  that  the  villains  in  this  Prison, 
wliom  other  vilkiiiE  outside  will  open  the  door  to,  shall  go  and  kill  my 
wife  and  children  in  the  meanwhile  !  I  have  three  hoyt,  who  I  hope  will 
be  iisofuler  to  their  country  one  day  than  these  rascals  you  want  to  save. 
Any  way,  you  have  but  to  send  them  out ;  we  will  give  them  arms,  and 
lijrlit  them  nuniber  for  number.  Die  here  or  die  on  the  frontiers,  I  am 
suTB  enouf(h  to  be  killed  by  these  villains,  one  day  ;  but  1  mean  to  sell 
them  my  life ;  niid^  be  it  I,  be  it  others,  the  Prison  shall  be  pureed  of 
tiiese  tacrei  gufii.r-l''i."  "  He  is  right  !"  responds  the  g-eaeral  cry.'^Aud 
B(i  the  frifrlitful  '  [lurgation  *  proceeils. 

'At  file  in  tbo  aitemoon,  Biilaud-VareoDes,  Procureur-Subatituto, 
arrives ;  he  liad-oii  his  sasli,  and  the  small  puoe  coat  and  hiack  wi^ 
we  are  ii^^cd  to  see  ou  him  :  walking  over  carcasses,  he  makes  a  short 
li^iranfiue  to  the  ]ieu|ile,  and  ends  thus  :  "  People,  thnii  nrt  siicriticing  thy 
enemies;  tbou  nrt  in  thy  duty."  'Hiis  c.iiinib.il  s]ieeih  lends  them  new 
animation.  The  killers  hbi/c-iip,  cry  louder  than  ever  for  new  virtinis : 
—  how  to  Btrain'h  this  new  thirst  of  blood  ?  A  voice  speaks  from  beside 
Hillaud;  it  was  Miiiilard's  voice:  "Tbrrc  i^  nolliing  more  to  do  here; 
let  OS  to  the  r<ir„u-s  !  "  They  run  thitlier :  in  five  minutes  mort,  1  saw 
them  trailing  corpses  hy  the  heels.  A  killer  (I  cannot  say  a  man),  in 
very  coarse  clothes,  had,  ns  it  would  seem,  been  specially  cimimissioned 
to  despatch  the  Abbe  Jjenfiinl  ;  for,  ajiprelieiisivc  lest  the  prey  mifjbt  be 
inissed,  he  lakes  water,  fliiif;s  it  on  the  cor]>Res,  washes  tbeir  blood- 
smeared  faces,  turns  them  over,  and  seems  at  hist  to  ascertain  that  the 
Ahlie  I^enfant  is  jimonf;:  them.' ' 

Tliis  is  tlie  ScpU-nil)cr  MassniTC,  tlic  last  Scene  wl-  cnii 
give  as  a  specimen.  Tims,  in  these  curious  records  of  the 
IHttoWc  Parkincntairi;  n.s  in  some  K/ckid  Vision  become  real, 
lioL's  Stenc  lifter  Scene  disclose  itself,  now  in  rose-light,  now 
ill  sulj)luirous  hl.-itk,  and  grow  ever  more  fitful,  dreani-likc, — 
till  the  Veiidi^miairc  Scene  coine,  and  Napoleon  blow-forth 
his  {frape-shot,  and  Sausculottisui  be  no  more ! 

Touching  the  political  and  inetaph_v»ical  speculation^  of 
onr  two  Editors,  we  sliall  say  little.  They  are  of  the  sort 
wc  lamented  in  Mignet,  and  generally  in  Frenchmen  of  this 
day:  a  jingling  of  formulas; — iinfniitful  as  that  Kalmuck 
pravcr !  Perhaps  the  strangest-looking  particular  doctrine 
'  Vol.  xviJi.  p.  169. 
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we  have  noticed  is  this :  that  the  French  Revolution  was  at 
bottom  an  attempt  to  realise  Christianity,  and  fairly  put  it 
in  action,  in  our  world.  For  eighteen  centuries  (it  is  not 
denied)  men  had  been  doing  more  or  less  that  way ;  hut  they 
set  their  shoulder  rightly  to  the  wheel,  and  gave  a  dead-lifl, 
for  the  first  time  then.  Good  M.  Roux !  And  yet  the  good 
Roux  does  mean  something  by  this;  and  even  something 
true.  But  a  marginal  annotator  has  written  on  our  copy, 
'  For  the  love  of  Heaven,  Messieurs,  humex  vos  Jbrmvles ' ; 
make  away  with  your  formulas;  take  ofF  your  facetted 
spectacles ;  open  your  eyes  a  little,  and  look !  There  is, 
indeed,  here  and  there,  considerable  rumbling  of  the  rotatory 
calabash,  which  rattles  and  rumbles,  concerning  Prepress  of 
the  Species,  Doctrine  du  Progria,  Exploitationa,  le  Christ,  ie 
Verbe,  and  what  not;  written  in  a  vein  of  deep,  even  of 
intense  seriousness ;  but  profitable,  one  would  think,  to  no 
man  or  woman.  In  this  style  M.  Roux  (for  it  is  he,  we 
undostand)  painfully  composes  a  Preface  to  each  Volume, 
and  has  even  given  a  whole  introductory  History  of  France : 
we  read  some  seven  or  eight  of  his  first  Prefaces,  hoping 
always  to  get  some  nourishment;  but  seldom  or  never  cut 
him  open  now.  Fighting,  in  that  way,  behind  cover,  he  is 
comparatively  harmless;  merely  wasting  you  so  many  pence 
per  number :  happily  the  space  he  takes  is  small.  Whoever 
wants  to  form  for  himself  an  image  of  the  actual  rtate  of 
French  Meditation,  and  under  what  surprising  shackles  a 
French  thinking  man  of  these  days  finds  himself  gyved,  and 
mechanised,  and  reduced  to  the  verge  of  zero,  may  open  M. 
Roux^s  Prefaces,  and  see  it  as  in  an  expressive  summary. 

We  wish  our  two  French  friends  all  speed  in  their  business ; 
and  do  again  honestly  recommend  this  HMtmre  Parlementmre 
to  any  and  all  of  our  English  friends  who  take  interest  in 
that  subject. 
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American  Cooper  asserts,  in  one  of  his  books,  that  there  is 
^  an  instinctive  tendency  in  men  to  look  at  any  man  who  has 
become  distinguished.^  True,  surely  :  as  all  observation  and 
survey  of  mankind,  from  China  to  Peru,  from  Nebuchadnezzar 
to  Old  Hickory,  will  testify !  Why  do  men  crowd  towards 
the  improved-drop  at  Newgate,  eager  to  catch  a  sight  ?  The 
man  about  to  be  hanged  is  in  a  distinguished  situation.  Men 
crowd  to  such  extent,  that  Greenacre's  is  not  the  only  life 
choked-out  there.  Again,  ask  of  these  leathern  vehicles, 
cabriolets,  neat-flies,  with  blue  men  and  women  in  them,  that 
scour  all  thoroughfares.  Whither  so  fast  ?  To  see  dear  Mrs. 
Rigmarole,  the  distinguished  female ;  great  Mr.  Rigmarole, 
the  distinguished  male  !  Or,  consider  that  crowning  pheno- 
menon, and  summary  of  modem  civilisation,  a  soirie  of  lions. 
Glittering  are  the  rooms,  well-lighted,  thronged  ;  bright  flows 
tlieir  undulatory  flood  of  blonde-gowns  and  dress-coats,  a  soft 
smile  dwelling  on  all  faces ;  for  behold  there  also  flow  the 
lions,  hovering  distinguished  :  oracles  of  the  age,  of  one  sort 
or  ftnother.  Oracles  really  pleasant  to  see  ;  whom  it  is  worth 
while  to  go  and  see  :  look  at  them,  but  inquire  not  of  them, 
depart  rather  and  be  thauikful.  For  your  lionsairie  admits 
not  of  M|)eech ;  there  lies  the  specialty  of  it.  A  meeting 
togetlior  of  human  creatures ;  and  yet  (so  high  has  civilisation 
gone)  the  primary  aim  of  human  meeting,  that  soul  might  in 
Moine  iirticuliite  utterance  unfold  itself  to  soul,  can  be  dis- 
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pensed  with  in  it.  Utterance  there  is  not ;  nay,  there  is  a 
certain  grinning  play  of  tongue-fencei,  and  make-believe  of 
utterance,  considerably  worse  than  none.  For  which  reason 
it  has  been  suggested,  with  an  eye  to  sincerity  and  silence 
in  such  lionsoirieSi  Might  not  each  lion  be,  for  example, 
ticketed,  as  wine-decanters  aie  ?  Let  him  carry,  slung  round 
him,  in  such  ornamental  manner  as  seemed  good,  his  silver 
label  with  name  engraved  ;  you  lift  his  label,  and  read  it,  with 
what  farther  ocular  survey  you  find  useful,  and  speech  is  not 
needed  at  all.  O  Fenimore  Cooper,  it  is  most  true  there  is 
♦  an  iDstinctive  tendency  in  men  to  look  at  any  man  that  has 
become  distinguished  ^ ;  and,  moreover,  an  instinctive  desire  in 
men  to  become  distinguished  and  be  looked  at ! 

For  the  rest,  we  will  call  it  a  most  valuable  tendency  this ; 
indispensable  to  mankind.  Without  it,  where  were  star-and- 
garter,  and  significance  of  rank;  where  were  all  ambition, 
money-getting,  respectability  of  gig  or  no  gig ;  and,  in  a 
wordy  the  main  impetus  by  which  society  moves,  the  main 
force  by  which  it  hangs  together  ?  A  tendency,  we  say,  of 
manifold  results ;  of  manifold  origin,  not  ridiculous  only,  but 
sublime ; — which  some  incline  to  deduce  from  the  mere 
gregarious  purblind  nature  of  man,  prompting  him  to  mn, 
^as  dim-eyed  animals  do,  towards  any  glittering  object, 
were  it  but  a  scoured  tankard,  and  mistake  it  for  a  solar 
luminary,^  or  even  ^  sheeplike,  to  run  and  crowd  because 
many  have  already  run  M  It  is  indeed  curious  to  consider 
how  men  do  make  the  gods  that  themselves  worship.  For 
the  most  famed  man,  round  whom  all  the  worid  raptur- 
ously huzzahs  and  venerates,  as  if  his  like  were  not,  is  the 
same  man  whom  all  the  world  was  wont  to  jostle  into  the 
kennels ;  not  a  changed  man,  but  in  every  fibre  of  him  the 
same  roan.  Foolish  world,  what  went  ye  out  to  see  ?  A 
tankard  scoured  bright :  and  do  there  not  lie,  of  the  self- 
same pewter,  whole  barrowfuls  of  tankards,  though  by  worse 
fortune  all  still  in  the  dim  state  P 

And  yet,  at  bottom,  it  is  not  merely  our  gregarious  sheep- 
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like  quality,  but  something  better,  and  indeed  best :  what  has 
been  called  '  the  perpetual  fact  of  hero-worship  '* ;  our  inborn 
sincere  love  of  great  men  !  Not  the  gilt  farthing,  for  its  own 
sake,  do  even  fools  covet ;  but  the  gold  guinea  which  they 
mistake  it  for.  Veneration  of  great  men  is  perennial  in  the 
nature  of  man ;  this,  in  all  times,  especially  in  these,  is  one 
of  the  blessedest  facts  predicable  of  him.  In  all  times,  even 
in  these  seemingly  so  disobedient  times,  ^  it  remains  a  blessed 
fact,  so  cunningly  has  Nature  ordered  it,  thai  whaigoever  man 
ought  to  obey,  he  cannot  but  obey.  Show  the  dullest  clodpol^ 
show  the  haughtiest  featherhead,  that  a  soul  higher  than 
himself  is  actually  here ;  were  his  knees  stiffened  into  brass, 
he  must  down  and  worship."^  So  it  has  been  written ;  and 
may  be  cited  and  repeated  till  known  to  all.  Understand  it 
well,  this  of  ^  hero-worship  "^  was  the  primary  creed,  and  has 
intrinsically  been  the  secondary  and  ternary,  and  will  be  the 
ultimate  and  final  creed  of  mankind ;  indestructible,  changing 
in  shape,  but  in  essence  unchangeable;  whereon  polities, 
religions,  loyalties,  and  all  highest  human  interests  have  been 
and  can  be  built,  as  on  a  rock  that  will  endure  while  man 
endures.  Such  is  hero-worship;  so  much  lies  in  that  our 
inborn  sincere  love  of  great  men  ! — In  favour  of  which  un- 
speakable benefits  of  the  reality,  what  can  we  do  but  cheer- 
fully pardon  the  multiplex  inepitudes  of  the  semblance; 
cheerfully  wish  even  Woxi'Soirees,  with  labels  for  their  lions  or 
without  that  improvement,  all  mcmner  of  prosperity  ?  Let 
hero-worship  flourish,  say  we;  and  the  more  and  more 
assiduous  chase  after  gilt  farthings  while  guineas  are  not  yet 
forthcoming.  Herein,  at  lowest,  is  proof  that  guineas  exist, 
that  they  are  believed  to  exist,  and  valued.  Find  great  men  if 
you  can  ;  if  you  cannot,  still  quit  not  the  search ;  in  defect 
of  great  men,  let  there  be  noted  men,  in  such  number,  to 
such  degree  of  intensity  as  the  public  appetite  can  tolerate. 

Whether  Sir  Walter  Scott  was  a  great  man,  is  still  a 
uestion  with  some ;  but  there  can  be  no  question  with  any 
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one  that  he  was  a  most  noted  and  even  notable  man.  In  this 
generation  there  was  no  literary  man  with  such  a  popularity 
in  any  country;  there  have  only  been  a  few  with  such, 
taking-in  all  generations  and  all  countries.  Nay,  it  is  farther 
to  be  admitted  that  Sir  Walter  Scott^s  popularity  was  of 
a  select  sort  rather ;  not  a  popularity  of  the  populace.  His 
admirers  were  at  one  time  almost  all  the  intelligent  of  civilised 
countries ;  and  to  the  last  included,  and  do  still  include,  a 
great  portion  of  that  sort  Such  fortune  he  had,  and  has 
continued  to  maint€dn  for  a  space  of  some  twenty  or  thirty 
years.  So  long  the  observed  of  all  observers ;  a  great 
man  or  only  a  considerable  man ;  here  surely,  if  ever,  is  a 
singularly  circumstanced,  is  a  ^  distinguished  ^  man !  In 
regBurd  to  whom,  therefore,  the  ^instinctive  tendency^  on 
other  men^s  part  cannot  be  wanting.  Let  men  look,  where 
the  world  has  already  so  long  looked.  And  now,  while  the 
new,  earnestly  expected  L\fe  *  by  his  son-in-law  and  literary 
executor  ^  again  summons  the  whole  world^s  attention  round 
him,  probably  for  the  last  time  it  will  ever  be  so  summoned ; 
and  men  are  in  some  sort  taking  leave  of  a  notability,  and 
about  to  go  their  way,  and  commit  him  to  his  fortune  on  the 
flood  of  things, — why  should  not  this  Periodical  Publication 
likewise  publish  its  thought  about  him  ?  Readers  of  mis- 
cellaneous aspect,  of  unknown  quantity  and  quality,  are  waiting 
to  hear  it  done.  With  small  inward  vocation,  but  cheerfully 
obedient  to  destiny  and  necessity,  the  present  reviewer  will 
follow  a  multitude :  to  do  evil  or  to  do  no  evil,  will  depend 
not  on  the  multitude  but  on  himself.  One  thing  he  did 
decidedly  wish ;  at  least  to  wait  till  the  Work  were  finished : 
for  the  six  promised  Volumes,  as  the  world  knows,  have  flowed 
over  into  a  Seventh,  which  will  not  for  some  weeks  yet  see  the 
light.  But  the  editorial  powers,  wearied  with  waiting,  have 
become  peremptory ;  and  declare  that,  finished  or  not  finished, 
they  will  have  their  hands  washed  of  it  at  this  opening  of  the 
year.  Perhaps  it  is  best.  The  physiognomy  of  Scott  will 
not  be  much  altered  for  us  by  that  Seventh  Volume ;  the 


rst,  therefore,  a  word  on  the  Life  itself.      Mr. 
n\  powers  justify   strict  requisition   in  his   c 
ct  in  general   would  be,  that  he  has  acconij 
he  schemed   for  himself  in   a   creditable  w 
ler.      It  is  true,  his  notion  of  what  the  worl 
seem  to  have  been  very  elevated.     To  pictur 
>f  Scott  accordiDg  to  any  rules  of  art  or  com{ 
a  reader,  on  adequately  examining  it,  might  8. 
^*  There  is  Scott,  there  is  the  physiognomy  an 
lotfs  appearance  and  transit  on  this  earth ;  si 
ature,  so  did  the  world  act  on  him,  so  he  on 

such  result  and  significance  for  himself  and 
by  no  manner  of  means  Mr.  Lockhart's  plan. 
h,  it  is  rashly  said,  should  preside  over  every  b 
ight  have  been  fulfilled  with  all  degrees  of  [ 

that  of  the  Odyssey  down  to  Thomas  EUxvood 
there  is  no  heroic  poem  in  the  world  but  is  at 
raphy,  the  life  of  a  man :  also,  it  may  be  said 
ife  of  a  man,  faithfully  recorded,  but  is  a  her 
8  sort,  rhymed  or  unrhymed.  It  is  a  plan  o 
ir,  did  it  otherwise  suit ;  which  it  does  not,  in  tl 
[1  volumes  sell  so  much  dearer  than  one;  are 
r  to  write  than  one.      The  Odyssey^  for  insta 

the  value  of  thp  /ii^»/o«^-  — '-^ 
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stands  abov^round,  but  what  lies  unseen  under  it,  as  the 
root  and  subterrene  element  it  sprang  from  and  emblemed 
forth,  determines  the  value.  Under  all  speech  that  is  good 
for  anything  there  lies  a  silence  that  is  better.  Silence  is 
deep  as  Eternity;  speech  is  shallow  as  Time.  Paradoxical 
does  it  seem  ?  Woe  for  the  age,  woe  for  the  man,  quack- 
ridden,  bespeeched,  bespouted,  blown  about  like  barren  Sahara, 
to  whom  this  world-old  truth  were  altogether  strange  ! — Such 
we  say  is  the  rule,  acted  on  or  not,  recognised  or  not ;  and 
he  who  departs  from  it,  what  can  he  do  but  spread  himself 
into  breadth  and  length,  into  superficiality  and  saleability ; 
and,  except  as  filigree,  become  comparatively  useless  ?  One 
thinks,  Had  but  the  hogshead  of  thin  wash,  which  sours  in  a 
week  ready  for  the  kennels,  been  distilled^  been  concentrated  ! 
Our  dear  Fenimore  Cooper,  whom  we  started  with,  might, 
in  that  way,  have  given  us  one  NaJtty  Leaiherstoching^  one 
melodious  synopsis  of  Man  and  Nature  in  the  West  (for  it  lay 
in  him  to  do  it),  almost  as  a  Saint-Pierre  did  for  the  Islands 
of  the  East ;  and  the  hundred  Incoherences,  cobbled  heistily 
together  by  order  of  Colbum  and  Company,  had  slumbered 
in  Chaos,  as  all  incoherences  ought  if  possible  to  do.  Verily 
this  same  genius  of  difluse-writing,  of  difiuse-acting,  is  a 
Moloch ;  and  souls  pass  through  the  fire  to  him,  more  than 
enough.  Surely,  if  ever  discovery  was  valuable  and  needful, 
it  were  that  above  indicated,  of  paying  by  the  work  not 
visibly  done! — Which  needful  discovery  we  will  give  the 
whole  projecting,  railwaying,  knowledge-difiusing,  march-of- 
intellect  and  otherwise  promotive  and  locomotive  societies  in 
the  Old  and  New  World,  any  required  length  of  centuries  to 
make.  Once  made,  such  disci>very  once  made,  we  too  will 
fling  cap  into  the  air,  and  shout,  *'  lo  Paean  !  the  Devil  is 
conquered^; — and,  in  the  mean  while,  study  to  think  it 
nothing  miraculous  that  seven  biographical  volumes  are  given 
where  one  had  been  better;  and  that  several  other  things 
happen,  very  much  as  they  from  of  old  were  known  to  do, 
and  are  like  to  continue  doing. 


-^   .^x|v**oitc   lULercaiar 
such  letters,  documents  and   notices   about 
id  lying  suitable,  and  as  it  seemed  likely  the 
srtake  to  read.      His  Work,  accordingly,  is  no 
position,  as  what  we  may  call  a  compilatior 
her  is  this  a  task  of  no  difficulty ;  this  too  is 
be  performed  with  extremely  various  degree 
1  the  Life  and  Correspondence  of  Hannah  il 
ce,  up  to  this  L^e  of  Scatty  there  is  a  wide  ra: 
us  take  the  Seven  Volumes,  and  be  thankful  tl 
line  in  their  kind.     Nay,  as  to  that  of  their 
not  one,  it  is  right  to  say  that  the  public  so 
have  done  other,  would  have  shown  little  p 
lor.     Had  Mr.  Lockhart  laboriously  compress 
instead  of  well-done  compilation,  brought  oul 
B  composition,  in  one  volume  instead  of  seven, 
y  men  in  England  are  better  qualified  to  do. 
no    doubt  but  his  readers  for  the  time  had 
surably  fewer.     K  the  praise  of  magnanimity 
»  that  of  prudence  must  be  conceded,  which  ] 
es  more. 

'he  truth  is,  the  work,  done  in  this  manner  too 
lave :  Scott^s  Biography,  if  uncomposed,  lies  p 
tstructible  here,  in  the  elementary  state,  and  < 
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given ;  copiously,  but  witb  selection ;  the  answers  to  them 
still  more  select.  Narrative,  delineation,  and  at  length  per- 
sooal  reminiscences,  occasionally  of  much  merit,  of  a  certain 
rough  force,  sincerity  and  picturesqueness,  duly  intervene. 
The  scattered  members  of  Scott's  Life  do  lie  here,  and  could 
be  disentangled.  In  a  word,  this  compilation  is  the  work  of 
a  manful,  clear-seeing,  conclusive  man,  and  has  been  executed 
with  the  faculty  and  combination  of  faculties  the  public  had 
a  right  to  expect  from  the  name  attached  to  it. 

One  thing  we  hear  greatly  blamed  in  Mr.  Lockhart :  that 
he  has  been  too  communicative,  indiscreet,  and  has  recorded 
much  that  ought  to  have  lain  suppressed.  Persons  are  men- 
tinned,  and  circumstances,  not  always  of  an  ornamental  sort- 
It  would  appear  there  is  far  less  reticence  than  was  looked 
for !  Various  persons,  name  and  surname,  have  '  received 
pain ' ;  nay,  the  very  Hero  of  the  Biography  is  rendered 
unheroic ;  unomamental  facts  of  faim,  and  of  those  he  had 
to  do  with,  being  set  forth  in  plain  English  :  hence  '  person- 
ality,' '  indiscretion,''  or  worse,  '  sanctities  of  private  life,^  etc 
etc  How  delicate,  decent  is  English  Biography,  bless  its 
mealy  mouth !  A  Damocles'  sword  of  RespectabUUtf  hangs 
forever  over  the  poor  English  Life-writer  (as  it  does  over  poor 
English  Life  in  general),  and  reduces  him  to  the  verge  of 
paralysis.  Thus  it  has  been  said  '  there  are  no  English  lives 
worth  reading  except  those  of  Players,  who  by  the  nature  of 
the  case  have  bidden  Respectability  good-day.'  'i'he  English 
hic^^pher  has  long  felt  that  if  in  writing  his  Man's  Bio- 
graphy, he  wrote  down  anything  that  could  by  possibility 
offend  any  man,  he  had  written  wrong.  The  plain  conse- 
quence was,  that,  properly  speaking,  no  biography  whatever 
could  be  produced.  The  poor  biographer,  having  the  fear 
not  of  God  before  his  eyes,  was  obliged  to  retire  as  it  were 
into  vacuum ;  and  write  in  the  most  melancholy,  straitened 
manner,  with  only  vacuum  for  a  result.  Vain  that  he  wrote, 
and  that  we  kept  reading  volume  on  volume :  there  was  no 
biography,  but  some  vague  ghost  of  a  biography,  white,  stain- 
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Ichs;  without  feature  or  suhstnnce;  vacnum,  &»  we  say,  and 
wind  and  sha(!ow,^which  indeed  the  material  of  it  was. 

No  man  lives  witliout  jostling  and  being  jostled  ;  in  all 
ways  he  hius  to  elbow  himself  through  the  world,  giving  and 
receiving  offence.  His  life  is  a  battle,  in  so  far  as  it  is  an 
entity  at.  all,  'J'he  very  oyster,  we  snppose,  comes  in  eollisiou 
with  oysters :  iiiidoiibtedly  enough  it  does  come  in  collision 
with  Necessity  and  Difficulty;  iiud  helps  itself  through,  not 
(IS  a  ])eriect  ideal  oyster,  but  as  an  imperfect  real  one.  Some 
kind  of  remorse  must  be  known  to  the  oyster;  certain 
hatreds,  certain  piisillftiumities.  But  as  for  man,  his  conflict 
is  continual  with  the  spirit  of  contradiction,  that  is  without 
antiwiihiii;  with  the  evil  spirit  (or  rail  it.  with  the  wcik, 
mor;t  necessitous,  pitiable  spirit),  that  is  in  others  and  in 
himself.  His  walk,  like  all  walking  {say  the  iiiechaiiieiaiis), 
is  a  series  oi'  Jii/l.t.  To  paint  man's  tile  is  to  re)iresenl  these 
tliiufjs.  I,et  them  be  re|n*esciited,  litly,  with  diiinity  bthI 
measure;  hut  above  all,  let  them  he  re|>i-esentcd.  No  tragedy 
of  Ifniiiiri  with  the  i>art  of  Hamlet  omitted  by  particular 
<iesire  !  No  fjliost  of  a  biogra|>liy,  let  the  Damocles'  swont 
of  llespectubility  (which,  after  all,  is  but  a  pastehoaitl  one) 
threaten  as  it  will !  One  bo])es  that  the  public  taste  is  much 
mended  in  this  matter ;  that  vacuum-biographies,  with  a  gooti 
many  other  v.acuities  i-clatcd  to  them,  are  withdrawn  or  with- 
drawing into  vacuum.  Probably  it  was  Mr.  I>ockhart's 
feeliug  of  what  the  great  piiblic  would  approve,  that  led 
him,  o]»en-eyed,  iiito  this  ofrenco  against  the  small  critici.sing 
public  :   wo  joyfully  aecept  the  omen. 

Perhaps  then,  of  all  the  ))raises  co]iiously  bestowed  on  his 
Work,  thei-e  is  none  in  reality  so  ci-edit)d»le  to  him  as  this 
same  censure,  which  has  also  been  jiretty  copious.  It  is  a 
ccnsTu-e  better  than  a  good  many  praises.  He  is  found  guilty 
of  having  said  this  and  that,  calculated  not  to  be  entirely 
pleasant  to  this  man  and  that;  in  other  words,  calculated  to 
give  him  and  the  thing  he  worked  in  a  living  set  of  features, 
not  leave  him  vague,  in   the  white   beatified -ghost  condition. 
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Several  men,  as  we  hear,  ciy  out,  "  See,  there  ia  something 
written  not  entirely  pleasant  to  me ! "  Good  friend,  it  is 
pity ;  but  who  can  help  it  ?  They  that  will  crowd  about 
bonfires  may,  sometimes  very  fairly,  get  their  beards  singed  ; 
it  is  the  price  they  pay  for  such  illumination ;  natural  twili^t 
is  safe  and  free  to  all.  For  our  part,  we  hope  all  manner 
of  biographies  that  are  written  in  England  will  henc^orth 
be  written  so.  If  it  is  lit  that  they  be  written  otherwise, 
then  it  is  still  fitter  that  they  be  not  written  at  all :  to  pro- 
duce not  things  but  ghosts  of  things  can  never  be  the  duty 
of  man. 

I'he  biographer  has  this  problem  set  before  him :  to  de- 
lineate a  likeness  of  the  earthly  pilgrimage  of  a  man.  He 
will  compute  well  what  profit  is  in  it,  and  what  disprofit ; 
under  which  latter  head  this  of  offending  any  of  his  fellow- 
creatures  will  surely  not  be  forgotten.  Nay,  this  may  so  swell 
the  disprofit  side  of  his  account,  that  many  an  enterprise  of 
bi<^raphy,  otherwise  promising,  shall  require  to  be  renounced. 
But  once  taken  up,  the  rule  before  all  rules  ia  to  do  it,  not  to 
do  the  ghost  of  it  In  speaking  of  the  man  and  men  he  has 
to  deal  with,  he  will  of  course  keep  all  his  charities  about 
him  ;  but  all  his  eyes  open.  Far  be  it  from  him  to  set  down 
aught  tmirue ;  nay,  not  to  abstain  from,  and  leave  in  oblivion, 
much  that  is  true.  But  having  found  a  thing  or  fhings 
essential  for  his  subject,  and  well  computed  the  for  and 
f^ainst,  he  will  in  very  deed  set  down  such  thing  or  things, 
nothing  doubting, — liaving,  we  may  say,  the  fear  of  God 
before  his  eyes,  and  no  other  fear  whatever.  Censure  the 
biographer^  prudence ;  dissent  from  the  computation  he  made, 
or  agree  with  it ;  be  all  malice  of  his,  be  all  falsehood,  nay, 
be  all  offensive  avoidable  inaccuracy,  condemned  and  con- 
sumed ;  but  know  that  by  this  plan  only,  executed  as  was 
possible,  could  the  biographer  hope  to  make  a  biography ; 
and  blame  him  not  that  he  did  what  it  had  been  the  worst 
fault  not  to  do. 

As  to  the  accuracy  or  error  of  these  statements  about  the 
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Ji:illuiitMiL-  ami  other  persons  aggrieved,  whk'h  are  cjiiestioi 
iiiudi  iiiaoted  at  [iresent  in  some  places,  we  know  uuLliing  at 
ail.  If  tliev  are  iiiuecurate,  let.  tliem  be  corrected  ;  if  the 
inacciimcy  was  voidable,  let  the  author  bear  rebuke  and 
jjunislimuiit  for  it.  We  can  only  say,  these  things  carry  no 
look  of  inaccuracv  on  the  face  of  them;  neither  is  anywhere 
the  sniiillest  tmco  of  ill-will  or  unjust  feeling  discernible. 
Jlecideiily  the  ]  no  liabilities  are,  and  till  better  evidence  arise, 
the  f  lir  conclusiuti  is,  that  thiB  matter  stands  very  mucli  as  it 
ou^ht  to  do.  Let  the  clatter  of  censure,  therefore,  propagate 
itself  lis  fur  as  it  ifin.  For  Mr.  Lockhart  it  virtually  amounts 
to  tllis  very  considerable  praise,  that,  standing  full  in  the  face 
of  the  ]iid)lic,  he  has  set  at  nought,  and  been  among  the  first 
to  do  it,  a  public  piece  of  c;uit ;  one  of  the  commonest  we 
liiive,  and  cIo>.e;v  allied  to  manv  others  of  the  fellest  .sort,  as 


lolh; 


clo^elv 
it  looks. 


The  other  censure, 
from  the  same  stem  ; 
flower  of  it.  Your  ti 
white,  staini 
with  this,  tl] 


of  Scott 
ami  is,  ,. 


lUj). 


there  is  a  hyjiotli 
some  m;m  of  name,  f<)r  its  i 
'I'h.it  Mr.  Lockhart  at  he;ii 
.lone  his  best  in  an  nnderh;i 
him  !  Smh  hypothesis  is  ji 
may  hear  it  now  iind  then, 
if  a  wmd  must  be  said,  it  c; 


mule  Tinheroic,  .springs 
a  still  moi-e  wonderful 
hero  must  have  no  features,  hut  be 
rsoual    {rhost-hero  !      But  connected 


L'si.s  now  cinrent,  due  probably  to 
iwn  force  would  not  carrv  it  far: 
t  has  a  dislike  to  Scott,  and  has 
lid  treacherous  m.anner  to  dishero 
[:tually  current:  he  that  has  eara 
On  which  astonishiufj  hypothesis, 
m  only  be  an  apology  for  silence, 


— "That  there  are  things  at  which  one  stands  struck  silent, 
as  at  iirst  sight  of  tlie  Infinite."  For  if  Mr.  Lockhart  is 
f;urly  charijeablc  with  any  radical  defect,  if  on  any  side  his 
insigiit  entirely  fails  him,  it  seems  even  to  be  in  this,  that 
Scott  is  altogether  lovely  to  him;  that  Scott's  greatness 
spreads  out  for  him  on  all  hands  beyond  i-each  of  eve  ;  that 
bis  very  faults  become  heautiful,  his  vulgar  worldlinesses  are 
solid  prudences,  proprieties ;  and  of  his  worth  there  is  no 
measure.      Docs  not   the   patient   Diographcr   dwell    on   his 
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AhboUj  PiraieSj  and  hasty  theatrical  scene-paintings ;  affec- 
tionately analysing  them,  as  if  they  were  Raphael-pictures, 
time-defying  HawJetSy  OiheUos?  The  Novel-manufactory, 
with  its  15,0002.  a-year,  is  sacred  to  him  as  creation  of  a 
genius,  which  carries  the  noble  victor  up  to  Heaven.  Scott 
is  to  Lockhart  the  unparalleled  of  iiie  time ;  an  obj( 
spreading-out  before  him  like  a  sea  without  shore.  Of  thai 
astonishing  hypothesis,  let  expressive  silence  be  the  only 
answer. 

And  so  in  sum,  with  r^ard  to  LocJcharCs  Life  of  Scoity 
readers  that  believe  in  us  shall  read  it  with  the  feeling  that  a 
man  of  talent,  decision  and  insight  wrote  it;  wrote  it  in 
seven  volumes,  not  in  one,  because  the  public  would  pay  for 
it  better  in  that  state ;  but  wrote  it  with  courage,  with  frank- 
ness, sincerity ;  on  the  whole,  in  a  very  readable,  recommend- 
able  manner,  as  things  go.  Whosoever  needs  it  can  purchase 
it,  or  purchase  the  loan  of  it,  with  assurance  more  than  usual 
that  he  has  ware  for  his  money.  And  now  enough  of  the 
written  Life;  we  will  glance  a  little  at  the  man  and  his 
acted  life. 

Into  the  question  whether  Scott  was  a  great  man  or  not, 
we  do  not  propose  to  enter  deeply.  It  is,  as  too  usual,  a 
question  about  words.  There  can  be  no  doubt  but  many  men 
have  been  named  and  printed  great  who  were  vastly  smaller 
than  he :  as  little  doubt  moreover  that  of  the  specicdly  goody 
a  very  large  portion,  according  to  any  genuine  standaid  of 
man's  worth,  were  worthless  in  comparison  to  him.  He  for 
whom  Scott  is  great  may  most  innocently  name  him  so ;  may 
with  advantage  admire  his  gi'eat  qualities,  and  ought  with 
sincere  heart  to  emulate  them.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  good 
that  there  be  a  certain  degree  of  precision  in  our  epithets. 
It  is  good  to  understand,  for  one  thing,  that  no  popularity, 
and  open-mouthed  wonder  of  all  the  world,  continued  even  for 
a  long  series  of  years,  can  make  a  man  great.  Such  popu- 
larity is  a  remarkable  fortune ;  indicates  a  great  adaptation  of 
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the  nmii  to  iiis  clement  of  circumstancos ;  hut  may  or  «iaj  not 
iiidicjite  anvtliinfr  great  in  the  man.  To  our  imagination,  tt» 
above  liinted,  there  is  a  certain  apotheosis  in  it;  but  in  the 
reality  no  njiolheosia  at  all.  Popularity  is  as  a  blaze  of 
itiumination,  or  alas,  of  conflagration,  kindled  round  a  man; 
tkowlu^-  what  is  in  him;  not  putting  the  amallest  item  mora 
into  him;  often  abstracting  much  from  him;  conflagrating 
the  poor  man  himself  into  ashes  and  caput  marttmm !  And 
then,  liy  the  milure  of  it,  sneh  popularity  is  transient;  your 
'  series  of  years,'  (juite  unexpectedly,  sometimes  almost  all  on 
a  sudden,  terminates  !  For  the  stupidity  of  men,  especially 
of  men  innp;refrated  in  masses  round  any  object,  is  extreme. 
What  ilkiiniiintions  and  con fl;.^ rations  Imve  kindled  them- 
selves, as  if  new  heavenly  suns  Imd  risen,  which  proved  only 
to  be  tar-l),irrels  and  terrestrial  locks  of  straw  !  I'rafane 
Princesses  criwl  ont,  "  One  God,  one  l''aiinelli  !  " — and  whither 
now  have  they  and  Ffirinelli  danced  ? 

In  Literature  too  there  have  Iwen  seen  popularities  greater 
even  than  Scotfs,  and  nothing  perennial  in  the  interior  of 
tlicm.  Lope  de  \cga,  whom  all  the  world  swore  by,  and 
made  a  proverb  of;  who  could  make  an  acceptable  live-act 
tragedy  in  almost  as  many  bonis  ;  Hic  greatest  of  alt  popu- 
larities past  or  present,  and  ])erlmps  one  of  the  greatest  men 
that  ever  ranktxl  among  po)iularitics :  Ix)]>o  himself,  so 
radiant,  far-shining,  has  not  proved  to  be  a  sun  or  star  of  the 
firmament ;  but  is  as  good  as  lost  and  gone  ont ;  or  plays  at 
l>est  in  the  eyes  of  some  few  as  a  vague  an  nmi- boreal  is,  and 
brilliant  inefrectiiality.  The  great  man  of  Spain  sat  obscure 
at  the  time,  all  dark  and  |M>or,  a  maimed  soldier;  writing  his 
Don  Qiil.rolr  in  prison.  And  Lopes  fate  withal  was  sad,  his 
popularity  perhaps  a  curse  to  him  ;  for  in  this  man  there  was 
something  ethereal  too,  a  divine  particle  tni'cable  in  few 
otiter  po])ular  men;  and  such  far-shining  diffusion  of  himself, 
though  all  the  worid  swore  by  it,  would  do  nothing  for  the 
true  life  of  him  even  while  he  liveil  :  he  had  to  creep  into  a 
convent,  into  a  monk's  cowl,  and   learn,  with  infinite  sormw. 
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that  his  blessedness  had  Iain  elsewhere  ;  that  when  a  man^s 
life  feels  itself  to  be  sick  and  an  error,  no  voting  of  bystanders 
can  make  it  well  and  a  truth  again. 

Or  coming  down  to  our  own  times,  was  not  August  Kot- 
zebue  popular?  Kotzebue,  not  so  many  years  since,  saw 
himself,  if  rumour  and  hand-clapping  could  be  credited,  the 
greatest  man  going ;  saw  visibly  his  Thoughts,  dressed-out  in 
plush  and  pasteboard,  permeating  and  perambulating  civilised 
Europe;  the  most  iron  visages  weeping  with  him,  in  all 
theatres  from  Cadiz  to  Kamtchatka;  his  own  *  astonishing 
genius '  meanwhile  producing  two  tragedies  or  so  per  month  : 
he,  on  the  whole,  blazed  high  enough :  he  too  has  gone  out 
into  Night  and  OrcuSy  and  already  is  not.  We  will  omit  this 
of  popularity  altogether ;  and  account  it  as  making  simply 
nothing  towards  Scott^s  greatness  or  non-greatness,  as  an 
accident,  not  a  quality. 

Shorn  of  this  falsifying  nimbm^  and  reduced  to  his  own 
natural  dimensions,  there  remains  the  reality,  Walter  Scott, 
and  what  we  can  find  in  him :  to  be  accounted  great,  or  not 
great,  according  to  the  dialects  of  men.  Friends  to  precision 
of  epithet  will  probably  deny  his  title  to  the  name  *  great.' 
It  seems  to  us  there  goes  other  stuiF  to  the  making  of  great 
men  than  can  be  detected  here.  One  knows  not  what  idea 
worthy  of  the  name  of  great,  what  purpose,  instinct  or 
tendency,  that  could  be  called  great,  Scott  ever  was  inspired 
with.  His  life  was  worldly;  his  ambitions  were  worldly. 
There  is  nothing  spiritual  in  him  ;  all  is  economical,  material, 
of  the  earth  earthy.  A  love  of  picturesque,  of  beautiful, 
vigorous  and  gracefiil  things ;  a  genuine  love,  yet  not  more 
genuine  than  has  dwelt  in  hundreds  of  men  named  minor 
poets  :  this  is  the  highest  quality  to  be  discerned  in  him. 

His  power  of  representing  these  things,  too,  his  poetic 
power,  like  his  moral  power,  was  a  genius  in  extenso^  as  we 
may  say,  not  in  intenso.  In  action,  in  speculation,  broad  as 
he  was,  he  rose  nowhere  high ;  productive  without  measure 
as  to  quantity,  in  quality  he  for  the  most  part  transcended 
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but  ft  little  way  the  region  of  comraonplftce.  It  has  been 
said,  'no  man  lias  writteQ  as  man}'  volumes  with  so  few 
sentences  that  can  be  quoted.'  Winged  words  were  not  his 
vocation;  nothing  urged  him  that  way:  the  great  Mystery 
of  Existence  was  not  great  to  him ;  did  not  drive  him  into 
rocky  solitudes  to  wrestle  with  it  for  an  answer,  to  be 
answeretl  or  to  perish.  He  had  nothing  of  the  mai'tyr ; 
into  no  'dark  region  to  slay  monsteis  for  us,"  did  he,  either 
led  or  driven,  venture  down :  his  conquests  were  for  his  own 
behoof  mainly,  conquests  over  common  market- labour,  and 
reckonable  in  good  metallic  coin  of  the  realm.  The  thing 
he  had  faith  in,  except  power,  power  of  what  sort  soever, 
and  even  of  the  rudest  sort,  would  be  difficult  to  point  out. 
One  sees  not  that  be  believed  in  anything;  nay,  he  did  not 
even  disbelieve;  but  quictlv  acquiesced,  and  made  hinir^clf  at 
home  ill  a  world  of  conventioiialitics ;  the  false,  the  semi- 
false  and  the  true  were  alike  true  in  this,  that  they  were 
there,  and  had  ]io"cr  in  their  hands  moi-e  or  less.  It  was 
well  to  feel  so;  and  j'ct  not  well!  We  find  it  ^vritten, 
'  Woe  to  them  that  are  at  ease  in  Zion  ' ;  but  surely  it  is  a 
double  woe  to  them  that  are  at  ease  in  Babel,  in  Domdaniel. 
On  the  other  hand,  he  wrote  many  volumes,  amusing  many 
thou.'iands  of  men.  Shall  we  call  this  great?  It  seems  to 
us  there  dwells  and  struggles  another  sort  of  spirit  in  the 
inwanl  parts  of  great  men  ! 

Itrothur  Uini,Hetnb,  the  missionary,  iiiquii-cd  of  Rani-Dass, 
a  Hindoo  man-f;od,  who  had  set  up  for  godhood  lately.  What 
he  meant  to  do,  then,  with  the  sins  of  mankind  ?  To  whieii 
llani-Dass  at  oiice  answered.  He  had  Jiiv  vmm^h  in  h'l.i  hellij 
to  burn-up  all  the  sins  in  the  world.  Itam-Oass  was  right 
so  far,  and  had  a  spice  of  sense  in  him  ;  for  surely  it  is  the 
test  of  every  divine  man  this  same,  and  without  it  he  is  not 
divine  or  great,^that  he  have  fire  in  him  to  burn-up  some- 
what of  the  sins  of  the  world,  of  tlie  miseries  and  errors  of 
the  world  :  why  else  is  he  there  ?  Far  be  it  from  ns  to  say 
that   a   gi-eat   man   must   needs,  with  benevolence  prepense, 
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become  a  *  friend  of  humanity  "^ ;  nay,  that  such  professional 
self-conscious  friends  of  humanity  are  not  the  fatalest  kind 
of  persons  to  be  met  with  in  our  day.  All  greatness  is 
unconscious,  or  it  is  little  and  nought.  And  yet  a  great 
man  without  ntch  fire  in  him,  burning  dim  or  developed,  as 
a  divine  behest  in  his  heart  of  hearts,  never  resting  till  it  be 
fulfilled,  were  a  solecism  in  Natiure.  A  great  man  is  ever, 
as  the  Transcendentalists  speak,  possessed  with  an  idea. 

Napoleon  himself,  not  the  superfinest  of  great  men,  and 
ballasted  sufficiently  with  prudences  and  egoisms,  had  never- 
theless, as  is  clear  enough,  an  idea  to  start  with:  the  idea 
that  Democracy  was  the  Cause  of  Man,  the  right  and  infinite 
Cause.  Accordingly  he  made  himself  ^  the  armed  Soldier  of 
Democracy  ^ ;  and  did  vindicate  it  in  a  rather  great  manner. 
Nay,  to  the  very  last,  he  had  a  kind  of  idea ;  that,  namely, 
of  *  La  carrHre  cux)erte  aux  talens.  The  tools  to  him  that  can 
handle  them  ** ;  really  one  of  the  best  ideas  yet  promulgated 
on  that  matter,  or  rather  the  one  true  central  idea,  towards 
which  all  the  others,  if  they  tend  any  whither,  must  tend. 
Unhappily  it  was  in  the  military  province  only  that  Napoleon 
could  realise  this  idea  of  his,  being  forced  to  fight  for  himself 
the  while :  before  he  got  it  tried  to  any  extent  in  the  civil 
province  of  things,  his  head  by  much  victory  grew  light 
(no  head  can  stand  more  than  its  quantity);  and  he  lost 
head,  as  they  say,  and  became  a  selfish  ambitionist  and 
quack,  and  was-  hurled  out ;  leaving  his  idea  to  be  realised, 
in  the  civil  province  of  things,  by  others!  Thus  was 
Napoleon  ;  thus  are  all  great  men  :  children  of  the  idea ;  or, 
in  Ram-Dass^s  phraseology,  furnished  with  fire  to  bum-up 
the  miseries  of  men.  Conscious  or  unconscious,  latent  or 
unfolded,  there  is  small  vestige  of  any  such  fire  being  extant 
in  the  inner-man  of  Scott. 

Yet  on  the  other  hand,  the  surliest  critic  must  allow  that 
Scott  was  a  genuine  man,  which  itself  is  a  great  matter. 
No  affectation,  fantasticality  or  distortion  dwelt  in  him  ;  no 
shadow  of  cant.      Nay,  withal,  was  he  not  a  right  brave 
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Dcoi'ding  to  his  kind  ?     What  a  load  of 


toil,  what  ii  iiiLMsiire  of  felicity,  he  quietly  bore  along  with 
liim  ;  with  whiU  <iuiet  strength  he  both  worked  on  this 
earth,  ami  enjojii!  in  it;  invincible  to  evil  fortune  and  to 
good!  A  most  conipoaed  invincible  man;  in  difficulty  and 
1  tr-ss  k  lowing  no  discouragement,  Sanisoii-like  carrying  off 
u  1  troiig  Sam  son-shoulders  the  gates  that  would  im- 
]  I     1  ;   ill  danger  and  menat-e  laughing  at  tlic  whisper 

ol    1  And    tlitn,    with    such    a    suimy    currcut    of  truo 

hu  ur  and  hiLinaiiity,  a  free  joyful  sympathy  with  so  mtaiy 
th  g  hat  of  fire  he  had  all  lying  so  beautifully  latent^ 
as  -ail  1  latent  heat,  &b  fruitful  internal  warmth  of  hfe;  jfl 
oit  robust,  hcMilthy  man  !  The  truth  is,  our  best  definition" 
of  b  ott  were  ]>erha[)s  even  this,  that  he  was,  if  no  great 
a  tl  en  something  much  pleasiintcr  to  bf,  a  robust, 
tl  o  ou^!  ly  healthy  and  ivitiial  very  jjrosperous  uiul  victorious 
man.  An  eminently  «ell-conditioned  nuui,  lioiilthy  in  body, 
healthy  in  soul  ;  we  will  call  him  one  of  the  hcaUhkst  of  men. 
Neither  is  this  a  small  matter :  liealth  is  a  great  matter, 
both  to  the  possessor  of  it  lUid  to  others.  On  the  whole, 
that  humorist  in  the  Moral  L.s>uy  was  not  so  far  out,  who 
determined  on  lionouriLig  healLli  only ;  nnd  so  instead  of 
humbling  himself  to  the  higli-honi,  to  the  rich  and  well- 
tlrcssed,  insistetl  on  dofling  hat  to  the  healthy :  coroneted 
carriaf;es  witli  pale  faees  in  tliem  passed  by  as  failures, 
miserable  and  lamentable  ;  trurks  with  rniidy-dieeketl  strength 


greeted  as  siietessrnl  nnd  venerable, 
in  harmony,  the  synonym  of  all  that 
giiod  ;  is  it  not,  in  some  sense,  the 
e\}>erinient,  of  whaluver  worth  is  in 
is  the  most  meritorious  product  of 
oes.  A  heiilthy  body  is  good  ;  but 
a  soul  in  ri^ht  health,— it  is  tiie  tiling  beyond  all  others  to 
be  i>rayed  for;  the  blesscdest  thing  this  earth  rei-civcs  of 
Heaven.  Without  artificial  medicament  of  philosophy,  or 
tiglitdacing  of  ereeds  (always  very  ijuestionable),  the  healthy 


dragging  at  them  were 
For  does  not  health  mei 
is  true,  justly-rndtivd, 
net-total,  as  sliown  1)V 
us.^  The  hcallliy  man 
.Nature  so   fai-  ns  he  g 
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6oul  discerns  what  is  good,  and  adheres  to  it,  and  retains  it ; 
discerns  what  is  bad,  and  spontaneously  casts  it  oiF.  An 
instinct  from  Nature  herself,  like  that  which  guides  the  wild 
animals  of  the  forest  to  their  food,  shows  him  what  he  shall 
do,  what  he  shall  abstain  from.  The  false  and  foreign  will 
not  adhere  to  him ;  cant  and  all  fantastic  diseased  incrusta- 
tions are  impossible ; — as  Walker  the  Originaly  in  such 
eminence  of  health  was  he  for  his  part,  could  not,  by  much 
abstinence  from  soap-and-water,  attain  to  a  dirty  face ! 
This  thing  thou  canst  work  with  and  profit  by,  this  thing 
is  substantial  and  worthy ;  that  other  thing  thou  canst  not 
work  with,  it  is  trivial  and  inapt :  so  speaks  unerringly  the 
inward  monition  of  the  man^s  whole  nature.  No  need  of 
logic  to  prove  the  most  argumentative  absurdity  absurd ;  as 
Goethe  says  of  himself,  'all  this  ran  down  from  me  like 
water  from  a  man  in  wax-cloth  dress."*  Blessed  is  the  healthy 
nature ;  it  is  the  coherent,  sweetly  cooperative,  not  incoherent, 
self-distracting,  self-destructive  one !  In  the  harmonious 
adjustment  and  play  of  all  the  faculties,  the  just  balance  of 
oneself  gives  a  just  feeling  towards  all  men  and  all  things. 
Glad  light  from  within  radiates  outwards,  and  enlightens 
and  embellishes. 

Now  all  this  can  be  predicated  of  Walter  Scott,  and  of 
no  British  literary  man  that  we  remember  in  these  days, 
to  any  such  extent, — ^if  it  be  not  perhaps  of  one,  the  most 
opposite  imaginable  to  Scott,  but  his  equal  in  this  quality 
and  what  holds  of  it :  William  Cobbett !  Nay,  there  are 
other  similarities,  widely  different  as  they  two  look ;  nor  be 
the  comparison  disparaging  to  Scott:  for  Cobbett  also,  as 
the  pattern  John  Bull  of  his  century,  strong  as  the  rhino- 
ceros, and  with  singular  humanities  and  genialities  shining 
through  his  thick  skin,  is  a  most  brave  phenomenon.  So 
bounteous  was  Nature  to  us;  in  the  sickliest  of  recorded 
ages,  when  British  Literature  lay  all  puking  and  sprawling 
in  Werterism,  Byronism,  and  other  Sentimentalism  tearful 
or  spasmodic  (fruit   of  internal   toind).       Nature   was  kind 
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i]ii)iij;li  to  sciul  us  two  healthy  Men,  of  wfaom  she  might 
still  say,  not  without  pride,  "'ITieae  also  were  made  in 
England;  such  limbs  do  I  still  make  there!"  It  is  one  of 
the  cheei'fulest  sights,  let  the  question  of  its  greatness  be 
settled  a.s  you  will.  A  healthy  nature  may  or  may  not  be 
great;  but  there  is  no  great  nature  that  is  not  healthy. 

Or,  on  the  whole,  might  we  not  say,  Scott,  io  the  new 
vesture  of  the  nineteenth  century,  was  intrinsically  very  mud) 
the  old  lighting  Horderer  of  prior  centuries  ;  the  kind  of  luan 
Nature  diil  of  old  make  in  that  hirthland  of  his  f  In  the 
saddle,  with  the  foray-spear,  he  would  have  acquitted  himself 
as  he  did  at  the  desk  with  his  pen.  One  fancies  how,  m 
stout  llatnl/c  of  Harden's  time,  he  could  haie  played  Beardie's 
jmrt;  and  been  the  stalwart  buff-belted  ferrir  filijix  he  in  this 
late  tiiiie  could  only  delight  to  draw.  The  same  stout  self- 
help  was  iu  him ;  the  same  oak  and  triple  brass  round  his 
heart.  He  too  could  have  fought  at  llt'dswire,  cracking 
crowns  with  the  liurcest,  if  that  had  bean  the  task  ;  could  have 
harried  cattle  in  Tynedalc,  repaying  injury  with  compound 
interest;  a  right  sufiicient  captain  of  men.  A  man  without 
qualms  or  fantasticalities;  a  hard-headed,  sound-hearted  man,  of 
joyous  rabust  temper,  looking  to  the  main  chance,  and  fight- 
ing direct  thitherward  ;  vahh-  sfalicaitiis  homo  .' — How  nuich 
in  that  case  had  slumbered  in  bim,  and  passed  away  without 
sign  !  But  indeed  who  knows  how  much  siunibers  in  many 
men?  Perhaps  our  grealest  poets  arc  the  mule  Miltons; 
the  vocals  are  those  whom  by  happy  accident  we  lay  bold  of, 
one  hcie,  one  theix;,  as  it  chances,  and  vmkr  vocal.  It  is  even 
a  question,  whether,  had  not  want,  disconifort  and  ilistress- 
wan-ants  been  busy  at  Stratfoitl-on-Avon,  Shaks|)earc  himself 
had  not  lived  killing  calves  or  combing  wool !  Had  the 
Edial  Boanling-Kchool  turned  out  well,  we  had  never  heai-d 
of  Samuel  Johnson;  Samuel  Johnson  had  been  a  fat  school- 
master and  dogmatic  gerundgrinder,  and  never  known  that 
he  was  more.  Nature  is  rich :  those  two  eggs  thou  art 
eating   carelessly    to    breakfast,   could   they   not   have   been 
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hatched  into  a  pair  of  fowls,  and  have   covered  the  whole 
world  with  poultry  ? 

But  it  was  not  harrying  of  cattle  in  Tynedale,  or  cracking 
of  crowns  at  Redswire,  that  this  stout  Border-chief  was 
appointed  to  perform.  Far  other  work.  To  be  the  song- 
singer  and  pleasant  tale-teller  to  Britain  and  Europe,  in  the 
b^inning  ^  the  artificial  nineteenth  century ;  here,  and  not 
there,  lay  his  business.  Beardie  of  Harden  would  have  found 
it  very  amazing.  How  he  shapes  himself  to  this  new  ele- 
ment ;  how  he  helps  himself  along  in  it,  makes  it  too  do  for 
him,  lives  sound  and  victorious  in  it,  and  leads  over  the 
maidies  such  a  spoil  as  all  the  cattle-droves  the  Hardens  ever 
took  were  poor  in  comparison  to ;  this  is  the  history  of  the 
life  and  adiievenients  of  our  Sir  Walter  Scott,  Baronet ; — 
whereat  we  are  now  to  glance  for  a  little !  It  is  a  thing 
remarkable ;  a  thing  substantial ;  of  joyful,  victorious  sort ; 
not  unworthy  to  be  glanced  at.  WithEil,  however,  a  glance 
here  and  there  will  suffice.  Our  limits  are  narrow ;  the 
thin^  were  it  never  so  victorious,  is  not  of  the  sublime 
sort,  nor  extremely  edifying  ;  there  is  nothing  in  it  to  censure 
vehemently,  nor  love  vehemently ;  there  is  more  to  wonder  at 
than  admire ;  and  the  whole  secret  is  not  an  abstruse  one. 

Till  towards  the  age  of  thirty,  Scott's  life  has  nothing  in 
it  decisively  pointing  towards  Literature,  or  indeed  towards 
distinction  of  any  kind ;  he  is  wedded,  settled,  and  has  gone 
through  all  his  preliminary  steps,  without  symptom  of  renown 
aa  yet.  It  is  the  life  of  every  other  Edinburgh  youth  of  his 
station  and  time.  Fortunate  we  must  name  it,  in  many  ways. 
Parents  in  easy  or  wealthy  circumstances,  yet  unencumbered 
with  the  cares  and  perversions  of  aristocracy ;  nothing  emi- 
nent in  place,  in  faculty  or  culture,  yet  nothing  deficient ;  all 
aroutid  is  methodic  regulation,  prudence,  prosperity,  kind- 
heartedness;  an  element  of  warmth  and  light,  of  affection, 
industry,  and  burgherty  comfort,  heightened  into  elegance ; 
in  whidi  the  young  heart  can  wholesomely  grow.     A  vigorous 
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health  seems  to  have  been  given  by  Nature ;  yet,  as  if  Nature 
had  said  withal,  ^'  Let  it  be  a  health  to  express  itself  by 
mind,  not  by  body,^  a  lameness  is  added  in  childhood ;  the 
brave  little  boy,  instead  of  romping  and  bickering,  must  learn 
to  think ;  or  at  lowest,  what  is  a  great  matter,  to  sit  still. 
No  rackets  and  trundling-hoops  for  this  young  Walter ;  but 
ballads,  history-books  and  a  world  of  legendary  stufiT,  which 
his  mother  and  those  near  him  are  copiously  able  to  furnish. 
Disease,  which  is  but  superficial,  and  issues  in  outward  lame- 
ness, does  not  cloud  the  young  existence ;  rather  forwards  it 
towards  the  expansion  it  is  fitted  for.  The  miserable  disease 
had  been  one  of  the  internal  nobler  parts,  marring  the  general 
organisation ;  under  which  no  Walter  Scott  could  have  been 
forwarded,  or  with  all  his  other  endowments  could  have  been 
producible  or  possible.  ^  Nature  gives  healthy  children  much ; 
how  much !  Wise  education  is  a  wise  unfolding  of  this ; 
often  it  unfolds  itself  better  of  its  own  accord.** 

Add  one  other,  circumstance :  the  place  where;  namely, 
Presbyterian  Scotland.  The  influences  of  this  are  felt  inces- 
santly, they  stream-in  at  every  pore.  *  There  is  a  country 
accent,^  says  La  Rochefoucault,  ^not  in  speech  only,  but  in 
thought,  conduct,  character  and  manner  of  existing,  which 
never  forsakes  a  man/  Scott,  we  believe,  was  all  his  days 
an  Episcopalian  Dissenter  in  Scotland ;  but  that  makes  little 
to  the  matter.  Nobody  who  knows  Scotland  and  Scott  can 
doubt  but  Presbyterianism  too  had  a  vast  share  in  the  form- 
ing of  him.  A  country  where  the  entire  people  is,  or  even 
once  has  been,  laid  hold  of,  filled  to  the  heart  with  an  infinite 
religious  idea,  has  *  made  a  step  from  which  it  cannot  retro- 
grade.** Thought,  conscience,  the  sense  that  man  is  denizen 
of  a  Universe,  creature  of  an  Eternity,  has  penetrated  to 
the  remotest  cottage,  to  the  simplest  heart.  Beautiful  and 
awful,  the  feeling  of  a  Heavenly  Behest,  of  Duty  god-com- 
manded, over-canopies  all  life.  There  is  an  inspiration  in 
such  a  people :  one  may  say  in  a  more  special  sense,  ^  the 
inspiration    of  the  Almighty  giveth   them    understanding.^ 
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Honour  to  all  the  brave  and  true;  everlasting  honour  to 
brave  old  Knox,  one  of  the  truest  of  the  true !  That,  in  the 
tnoment  while  be  and  his  cause,  amid  civil  broils,  in  convul- 
sion and  confusion,  were  still  but  struggling  for  life,  he  sent 
the  schoolmaster  forth  to  all  comers,  and  said,  "I^et  the 
people  be  taught "" :  this  is  but  one,  and  indeed  an  inevitable 
and  comparatively  inconsiderable  item  in  his  great  message 
to  men.  His  message,  in  its  true  compass,  was,  "  Let  men 
know  that  they  are  men ;  created  by  God,  responsible  to 
God;  who  work  in  any  meanest  moment  of  time  what  will 
last  throughout  eternity."  It  is  verily  a  great  message.  Not 
ploughing  and  hanuuering  machines,  not  patentnligestaB 
(never  so  ornamental)  to  digest  the  produce  of  these  :  no,  in 
DO  wise ;  bom  slaves  neither  of  their  fellow-men,  nor  of  their 
own  ^petites;  but  men!  "niis  great  message  Knox  did 
deliver,  with  a  man's  voice  and  strength ;  and  found  a  people 
to  believe  him. 

Of  such  an  achievement,  we  say,  were  it  to  be  made  once 
only,  the  results  are  immense.  Thought,  in  such  a  country, 
may  change  its  form,  but  cannot  go  out ;  the  country  has 
attained  majority ;  thought,  and  a  certain  spiritual  manhood, 
ready  for  all  work  that  man  can  do,  endures  there.  It  may 
take  many  forms  :  the  form  of  hard-fisted  money-getting 
industry,  as  in  the  vulgar  Scotchmau,  in  the  vulgar  New 
Englander ;  but  as  compact  developed  force  and  alertness  of 
fiunilty,  it  is  still  there ;  it  may  utter  itself  one  day  as  the 
colossal  Scepticism  of  a  Hume  (beneficent  this  too  though 
painful,  wrestling  Titan-like  through  doubt  and  inquiry 
towards  new  belief)  j  and  again,  some  better  day,  it  may 
utter  itself  as  the  inspired  Melody  of  a  Bums :  in  a  word,  it 
is  there,  and  continues  to  manifest  itself,  in  the  Voice  and  the 
Work  of  a  Nation  of  hardy  endeavouring  considering  men,  with 
whatever  that  may  bear  in  it,  or  unfold  from  it.  The  Scotch 
national  diaracter  originates  in  many  circumstances ;  first  of 
all,  in  the  Saxon  stuff  there  was  to  work  on ;  but  next,  and 
beyond  all  else  except  that,  in  the  Presbyterian  Gospel  of 
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Jolui  Knox.  It  Beeras  a  good  national  character;  and  on 
some  KJilcs  not  so  good.  Let  Scott  thank  John  Knox,  for  he 
owed  him  niucli,  little  as  he  dreamed  of  debt  in  that  tjuarter ! 
No  SLotclinian  of  hie  time  waa  more  entirely  Scotch  than 
Walter  Scott :  the  good  and  the  not  so  good,  which  all 
Si:otdinieii  inhwit,  ran  through  every  fibre  of  liim. 

Scott's  chihiliood,  school-days,  college-daj-s,  are  pleasant  to 
i-oad  of,  thoHfjli  they  differ  not  from  those  of  others  in  his 
plnoe  and  tiiriL-.  The  memory  of  him  may  probably  enough 
last  till  this  rword  of  them  become  far  more  curious  than  it 
now  is.  "So  lived  an  Edinburgh  Writer  to  the  Signet's  son 
in  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century,"  may  some  future 
i^cotch  iiovelisi  siiy  to  himself  in  the  end  of  the  twenty  -  fi  rst ! 
The  followinir  little  frafrment  of  infancy  is  all  we  can  extract. 
It  is  from  an  Autobiography  which  he  had  begun,  which  one 
cannot  but  regret  lie  did  not  finish.  Scott's  best  qualities 
never  shone  out  more  freely  thiiTi  when  he  went  upon 
anecdote  nnd  [■erniniscence.  Such  a  master  of  narrative  and 
of  himself  could  have  done  personal  niiriBtive  well.  Here,  if 
anywhere,  his  knowledge  was  complete,  and  all  his  humour 
and  good-humour  liad  free  scope  : 

'  ;\ii  mill  hii'iili'iit  is  ivortli  ret'»r<liiip.  It  seems,  my  niullier  hnd  sent  a 
maid  to  take  oliarRe  n(  me,  at  this  fnrm  of  Siiiidj'-Kiiowe,  tliat  I  mifrht  he 
III!  iiicoiivciiicni-e  tu  tlie  fUniily.  But  thu  dnmeel  «ciit  on  that  ini|)ortatit 
tiiissiiiii  liail  left  her  heart  lu'himl  her,  in  the  keeping;  of  some  wild  fellow, 
it  is  likely,  wliii  had  d<'tie  iiiiil  said  inoro  to  lice  Ihaii  he  was  like  to  make 
RO<id,  She  hcriime  evtremely  desirous  to  ri'tiirii  to  Edhibiirfrh  ;  nnd,  as 
my  mothor  made  a  jNiint  of  her  reniniiiiiii;  where  ^he  was,  she  rntitrarted 
II  SOI  t  of  h.itred  at  |ioor  mo,  as  the  cause  of  her  heiag  detained  at  Sntirty- 
KtuiH'e.  This  Lose,  I  sii|i]Kise,  to  a  sort  of  delirious  affection  ;  for  she 
confessed  to  old  Alison  Wilson,  the  housekeeper,  lli.it  she  had  carried  nie 
uji  to  tlie  iT.iips  nnder  n  fctroiifr  temptation  of  tlio  Devil  to  cut  my 
tliroat  with  lior  scissors,  nnd  hury  me  in  the  moss,  Alison  insUntly  took 
possession  of  my  person,  mid  took  cure  that  her  eottfldaiit  sjiould  not  he 
subject  to  any  farther  temptation,  ut  least  bo  far  as  I  was  concerned, 
t>l)e  was  dismissed  of  course,   and   I  have   heard  afterwards   hecame  a 

'It  U  here,  at  Sandy- Kiiuue;  in  the  residence  of  my  paternal  );rand- 
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ftthar,  alrMd^  mentioiied,  th&t  I  have  Uw  first  craucioiunen  of  uist- 
eoM ;  and  I  recollect  diitjactly  that  m;  aituation  and  appearance  were  a 
little  whinudol.  Amoni;  the  odd  remedies  recurred  tn,  to  aid  my  lame- 
oeea,  lome  one  had  recommended  that  bo  often  as  a  sheep  was  killed  for 
the  use  of  the  family,  1  should  be  stripped,  and  swathed-np  In  the  skin 
warm  as  it  was  flayed  from  the  carcass  of  the  animal.  In  this  Tartar-like 
habiliment  1  well  remember  lying  upon  the  floor  of  the  little  parlonr  in 
the  fimnhoiue,  while  my  grandfather,  a  venerable  old  man  with  white 
hair,  used  every  excitement  to  make  me  try  to  crawL  I  also  distinctly 
remember  the  late  Sir  George  M'Dongal  of  MackentowOj  &ther  of  the 
pnsent  Sir  Henry  Hay  M'Dougal,  joining  in  the  attempt.  He  was,  God 
knows  how,  a  relation  of  onrs;  and  I  still  recollect  him,  in  his  old- 
bahioned  military  habit  (he  had  been  Colonel  of  the  Greys),  with  a  small 
eoeked-bat  deeply  laced,  an  embroidered  scarlet  waistcoat,  and  a  light- 
Goloored  eoat,  with  milk-white  locka  tied  in  a  military  fashion,  kneeling 
on  the  ground  before  me,  and  dragging  hie  watch  along  the  carpet  to 
induce  me  to  fallow  it.  The  benevolent  old  soldier,  and  the  in&nt 
wrapped  in  his  sheepskin,  would  have  afforded  an  odd  group  to  unin* 
teiwted  epectatois.  Tbia  muU  have  happened  about  my  third  year 
(1774),  for  Sr  George  H'Dongal  and  my  grandfather  both  died  shortly 
after  Uiat  period.'  > 

We  will  glance  aeit  into  the  *  UddesdaU  Raids.''  Scott 
has  grown-iip  to  be  a  brisk-hearted  jovial  jouog  man  and 
Advocate :  in  vacation-time  he  makes  excursions  to  the  High- 
lands, to  the  Border  Cheviots  and  Northumberland ;  rides  free 
and  for,  on  his  stout  galloway,  through  bog  and  brake,  ovw 
the  dim  moorj  Debatable  Land, — over  Flodden  and  other 
fields  and  places,  where,  though  he  yet  knew  it  not,  his  work 
)aj.  No  land,  however  dim  and  moory,  but  either  has  had 
or  will  have  its  poet,  and  so  become  not  unknown  in  song. 
Liddesdale,  which  was  once  as  prosaic  as  most  dales,  having 
now  attained  itlostiation,  let  us  glance  thitherward  :  Liddes- 
dale too  is  on  this  ancient  Earth  of  ours,  under  this  eternal 
Sky ;  and  gives  and  takes,  in  the  most  incalculable  manner, 
with  the  Universe  at  large !  Scott's  experiences  there  are 
rather  of  the  rustic  Arcadian  sort ;  the  element  of  whisky  not 
wanting.  We  should  premise  that  here  and  there  a  future 
has,  perhaps,  been  aggravated  for  effect's  sake : 
'  Vol  I.  pp.  is-17- 
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'  Diiriiip;  seven  miccessire  years,"  writes  Mr.  Lockhnrl  (for  the  Auto- 
biography hag  loiii;  since  left  vb),  'Scott  made  a  raid,  aa  he  calJed  it, 
into  Liddt^gdale  uitli  Mr.  Shortreed,  Bheriff-eubstitute  of  Roxburgh,  for 
his  guide  ;  exploring  every  rivulet  tii  ita  source,  and  every  ruined  pffi 
from  fnimdatiun  tn  battlement.  At  this  time  no  wheeled  cnrria^  liad 
ever  been  seen  in  the  district ; — the  first,  indeed,  was  a  pig,  driven  by 
Scott  himself  for  a  part  of  hia  way,  when  on  the  loxt  of  these  seven 
eicursions.  There  was  no  inn  nor  puMichouiie  of  any  kind  in  tlie  whole 
valli>y  ;  the  tra\'i'Ili>rs  passed  from  the  shepherd's  hut  to  the  minister's 
mnnse,  and  njr.iin  trom  the  cheerful  hotrpitnlity  of  the  innnso  to  tlie 
Touffli  and  jolly  "elcome  of  the  homestead  ;  gathering,  wherever  they 
went,  snngs  and  tunes,  and  oocaaioually  more  tangible  relies  of  antiquity, 
even  »ui-h  a  "  rowth  of  auld  knicknavkete  "  as  Buma  aaerihea  to  Capttun 
Uroee.  To  tber^u  ramhle*  Scott  owed  much  of  the  materials  of  hta 
SHitKlrelsi/  nfihe  tkoUith  Border  ;  nud  not  leas  of  that  intimate  acquaint- 
ance with  the  living  mauuers  uf  these  nn soph ietica ted  regiozis,  which 
constitiilcs  the  chief  charm  of  one  <if  the  most  charming  of  his  prose 
works.  Kut  how  soon  he  had  any  dofinilo  object  before  him  in  his 
resc;irrhes  seems  very  dniihlt'ul.  "  lie  was  mnkin  himsell  a.'  the  time," 
said  Mr,  Shnrtreed  ;  "  but  he  ilidiia  ken  maybe  what  he  was  about  till 
e  thdiifiiit  ii'  little,  I  daresjiy,  but  the  queer- 


rs  had  passed  : 
Hand  the  fix:." 
"In  those  diiys 

so  plenty— 
stitnte  goes 


',"  says  the  Meninranduiii  before  me,  "  advocates  were 
:  least  about  Li<ldosdale ; "  and  the  worthy  Sherilf- 
[1  to  describe  the  sort  of  bustle,  not  unmixed  with 
ni,  produced  at  the  first  farmhouse  they  visited  (Uillio  Elliot's  at 
iMillliiirnbolm),  wlien  the  holiest  man  was  informed  of  the  quality  of  one 
of  his  gu.'sts.  When  they  dismounted,  accordingly,  lie  received  Mr. 
^cott  with  great  ceremony,  and  insisteil  upon  himself  leading  hiK  horse 
to  the  stable.  Shortrceil  accoin|Minied  Willie,  however  ;  and  the  latter, 
after  tak  in  a  a  deliberate  peep  at  ^^cott,  "out-bytho  edge  of  the  door- 
cbeek,"  whispered,  "  U'ecl,  Kobiri,  1  say,  de'il  liae  me  if  I's  be  a  bit 
feared  for  hi  m  now  ;  he's  just  a  cliiebi  like  ourselves,  I  think."  Ilalf-a- 
doMn  diiirs  of  nil  degrees  had  already  gathered  round  "  the  advocate," 
-ind  his  Hay  of  returning  their  complinieuts  haii  set  U'illie  Klliot  at  once 


'According  to  Mr.  Shnrtreed,  this  good 
great  original  of  Dandle  Dinmont.' 
holm  J  and,  after  having  lingered  ov( 
ill  Mr.  Khortrced's  phrase,  they  we; 
fiteeds  again,  and  proceeded  to  Dr.  K\ 
says  my  Memorandum,  "  folk  wereiif 
tnivcllera  slept  in  one  and  the  same  I 


of  Millburnliolm  was 
'  Tliey  dined  jitMillbuni 
Willie  Elliot's  puncli-howl,  until 
■  "half-glowrin',"  mounted  the! 
ot's  at  <:lcilghbeiid.  where  ("  for,' 
lery  nice  in  tliose  days  '")  the  tw, 
d, — a",  indeed,  seems  to  have  I>eei 


the 
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dw  easf  wiUi  them  throu^hoat  moat  of  their  •xennioiu  in  this  primitive 
district.  Dr.  Elliot  (k  clerftTmac)  had  already  a  large  mb.  collection  of 
the  ballads  Scott  was  in  quest  of  •  •  •  '  Next  morning  thejr  eeem 
to  luiTe  ridden  a  long  waj  for  the  express  pncpose  of  visiting  one  "  auld 
Thotnaa  o'  Tunilehope,"  another  Elliot,  I  snppose,  who  was  celebrated 
for  hia  aidll  on  th«  Border  pipe,  and  in  particular  for  being  in  poesesuon 
d  the  real  M'  of  Diek  a'  lh»  Cowe.  Before  startinff,  that  la,  at  six 
o'eloclc,  the  bailad-huntera  had,  "just  to  laj  the  rtoniach,  a  devilled 
duck  or  tvae  and  Home  London  porter."  Auld  Tliomas  found  them, 
iMTertheless,  well  disposed  for  "breakfast"  on  their  arrival  at  Tnzdlfr- 
hope;  and  this  being  over,  he  delighted  them  with  one  of  the  moert 
lildeons  and  unearthly  of  all  specimens  of  "  riding  mnsic,"  and,  more- 
over^  with  considerable  liEutions  of  whiskf-pnneh,  rnHnnfactured  in  a 
certain  wooden  veaeel,  resembling  a  very  amall  milkpail,  which  he  called 
"Wisdom,"  because  it  "made"  onlj  a  few  spoonfuls  of  spirits, — though 
be  had  the  art  of  replenishing  it  so  adroitly,  that  it  had  been  celebrated 
for  ^ftj  jears  as  more  fatal  to  sobriety  than  any  bowl  in  the  parish. 
Having  done  dne  honour  to  "  Wisdom,"  they  again  mounted,  and  pro- 
ceeded over  mose  and  raoor  to  some  other  equally  hospitable  master  of 
the  pipe.  "Ah  me,"  says  Shortreed,  "uc  an  endless  fund  o'huraour 
and  drollery  as  he  then  had  wi'  him  I  Never  ten  yards  bnt  we  were 
either  laughing  or  roaring  and  singing.  Wherever  we  stopped,  how 
brawlie  be  suited  himsell  to  everybody  t  He  aye  did  as  the  lave  did ; 
never  made  himsell  the  great  man,  or  took  ony  ain  in  the  company. 
I've  seen  him  in  a'  moods  in  these  jaunts,  grave  and  gsy,  daft  and 
serious,  sober  and  drunk — (this,  however,  even  In  our  wildest  rambles, 
was  rare) — bnt,  drunk  or  sober,  he  was  aye  the  gentleman.  He  lookit 
exeeasively  heavy  and  stupid  when  he  was  fou,  but  he  was  never  out  o* 
gnde  humour." ' 

lliese  are  questionable  doings,  questionably  narrated  ;  but 
what  shall  we  sa;  of  the  following,  wherein  the  element  of 
whisky  plays  an  extremely  prominent  part  ?  We  will  say 
that  it  if  questionable,  and  not  exemplary,  whisky  mounting 
clearly  beyond  its  level ;  that  indeed  charity  hopes  and  con- 
jectures here  may  be  some  aggravating  of  features  for  effect's 
•ake! 

'  On  reaching,  one  evening,  some  CharHtthope  or  other  (I  fo^et  the 
name)  among  those  wildernesses,  they  found  a  kindly  reception,  as  usual ; 
bnt,  to   their  agreeable  surprise  after  some  days  of  hard  living,  a 

/  '  Loud  tune :  German,  lalltn. 
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iiieitsiired  and  onleriy  boapjtality  aa  respected  liijiior.  Soon  after  nuppw, 
at  whivli  n  buttle  or  elderberry-wine  alone  h(ul  been  produced,  b  youii^ 
student  of  divinity,  nbo  faapiwoed  to  be  in  tbo  house,  was  called  upon 
to  take  tlie  "  bij;  hn'  Bible,"  in  tlie  good  old  faaliioD  of  Burns's  "  Saturday 
Night " ;  and  b<.]iih  progreaa  had  been  already  mndo  in  the  aervice,  nben 
the  good-nimi  of  Iha  farm,  whose  "tendency,"  as  Mr.  Mitchell  iByii, 
"whs  nriporiiic,"  Bcindallsed  his  wife  and  the  doniinie  by  startiiig  sud- 
denly from  his  kiieoa,  and,  rohbing  hia  eyea,  with  a  stentorian  eiclanm- 

lion  of  "  Hy ,  here  *s  the  keg  at  last !  "  and  in  tumbled,  as  he  spoke 

the  word,  a  coiijilo  of  aturdy  herdsmen,  whom,  on  hearing  a  ilay  before 
of  tlie  ailvoi:ati!'K  npproachin^  visit,  he  liad  despatched  to  a  certain 
smuggler's  hnuiU,  at  some  coiuiderable  distance,  in  quest  of  ■  supply 
of  Ttm  brandy  frtim  the  Solway  Frith.  The  pious  "exercise"  of  the 
houeohold  was  liiipoleBsIy  interrupted.  With  a  thousand  apologies  for 
bis  hitherto  shabby  entertainment,  this  jolly  Elliot,  or  Armstrong,  had 
the  weli^ouie  ke;^  mounted  on  the  tJible  without  a  moment's  delay  ;  and 
gentle  and  simple,  not  for^cttinj;  the  diiminio,  continued  carousing 
about  it  until  daylight  streanicd-in  u]um  tbo  party.  Sir  Walter  Scott 
seldom  failed,  when  I  saw  him  in  cum]>any  with  his  Liddcsdole  com- 
panion, to  iiiiiiiic  with  inliiLito  humour  tbo  sudden  outburst  of  hia  old 
host  on  hcariiiK  the  clattur  of  horses'  feet,  which  ho  knew  to  indicate 
the  .IT rival  of  tlie  keg — t!io  eiiusternatioii  of  tho  dame — and  the  rueful 
despiiir  with  wliii'h  the  young  clergymiin  closed  the  book.' ' 

Fixnii  which  Liddcsilalc  raid.i,  nhifh  we  here,  like  the 
young  clcrj;_vinaii,  close  not  without  n  certain  rueful  despair, 
let  the  rcn.(lcr  draw  wlmt  nourishment  he  can,  Tliey  evince 
satisfiicloi'ilvi  though  in  a  i-ude  manner,  that  in  those  days 
ytnnig  advocates,  and  Scott  iilie  the  rest  of  them,  were  alive 
and  alert,— whisky  sometimes  pre])ondernting.  Unt  let  us 
HOW  fancy  ttiat  the  jovial  yoiin/r  Advocate  has  pleaded  his 
lirst  ciiiso ;  has  scncil  in  vconianrv  drills;  hccn  wedded,  been 
promoted  Sheriff,  without  romance  in  either  case;  dabbling 
a  little  the  while,  under  guidance  of  Monk  Lewis,  in  trans- 
lations from  the  German,  in  translation  of  Goethe's  G'Otz  zc'itk 
till-  Iron  Htnul; — and  we  have  aiTived  at  the  threshold  of 
the  Mhislrdsy  qf  the  Scottish  Border,  and  the  opening  of  a 
new  century. 

Hitherto,  therefore,  there  has   been  made  out,  by  Nature 
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and  CSrcumstance  working  together,  nothing  unusually  re- 
markable, yet  still  something  very  valuable ;  a  stout  effectual 
man  of  thirty,  full  of  broad  sagacity  and  good  humour,  with 
faculties  in  him  fit  for  any  burden  of  business,  hospitality 
and  duty,  legal  or  civic : — with  what  other  faculties  in  him 
no  one  could  yet  say.  As  indeed,  who,  after  lifelong  inspection, 
can  say  what  is  in  any  man  ?  The  uttered  part  of  a  man'*s 
life,  let  us  always  repeat,  bears  to  the  unuttered  unconscious 
part  a  small  unknown  proportion ;  he  himself  never  knows 
it,  much  less  do  others.  Give  him  room,  give  him  impulse ; 
he  reaches  down  to  the  Infinite  with  that  so  straitly-im- 
prisoned  soul  of  his ;  and  can  do  miracles  if  need  be  !  It  is 
'one  of  the  comfortablest  truths  that  great  men  abound, 
though  in  the  unknown  state.  Nay,  as  above  hinted,  our 
greatest,  being  also  by  nature  our  quietest^  are  perhaps  those 
that  remain  unknown  !  Philosopher  Fichte  took  comfort  in 
this  belief,  when  from  all  pulpits  and  editorial  desks,  and 
publications  periodical  and  stationary,  he  could  hear  nothing 
but  the  infinite  chattering  and  twittering  of  commonplace 
become  ambitious ;  and  in  the  infinite  stir  of  motion  no- 
whither,  and  of  din  which  should  have  been  silence,  all  seemed 
churned  into  one  tempestuous  yesty  froth,  and  the  stem  Fichte 
almost  desired  '  taxes  on  knowledge '  to  allay  it  a  little ; — he 
comforted  himself,  we  say,  by  the  unshaken  belief  that  Thought 
did  still  exist  in  Germany ;  that  thinking  men,  each  in  his 
own  comer,  were  verily  doing  their  work,  though  in  a  silent 
latent  manner.^ 

Walter  Scott,  as  a  latent  Walter,  had  never  amused  all 
men  for  a  score  of  years  in  the  course  of  centuries  and  eter- 
nities, or  gained  and  lost  several  hundred  thousand  pounds 
sterling  by  Literature ;  but  he  might  have  been  a  happy  and 
by  no  means  a  useless, — nay,  who  knows  at  bottom  whether 
not  a  still  usefuler  Walter!  However,  that  was  not  his 
fortune.  The  Genius  of  rather  a  singular  age, — an  age  at 
once  destitute  of  faith  and  terrified  at  scepticism,  with  little 

*  Fichte,  t^er  das  Wesen  des  Gelehrten, 
vol*.  IV,  D 
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k[io"ltd<;e  of  its  whereabout,  with  many  soitowb  to  bear  op 
front,  and  on  the  whole  with  a  life  to  lead  in  these  new  cir- 
cunistantes, — Imd  said  to  himself:  What  man  fihall  be  the 
temporary  comforter,  or  were  it  but  the  spiritual  lom  fit -maker, 
of  this  jiiy  poor  singular  age,  to  solace  its  dead  tedium  and 
mauifoJil  sorrow:,  a  little?  So  had  the  Genius  said,  looking 
over  all  tliu  world,  What  man  'f  and  found  him  walking 
the  dusty  Outer  I'arliament-house  of  Edinburgh,  with  his 
advocate -gown  on  liis  back  ;  and  e^iclaimed,  That  is  he  ! 

The  M'-mtreUi/  of  the  Scotliah  Border  proved  to  be  a  well 
from  which  flowed  one  of  the  broadest  rivers  Metrical 
Itomanccs  (which  in  due  time  pass  into  Prose  Itomances); 
the  old  life  of  men  resuscitated  for  us  r  it  is  a  n  gM>  woi-d  ! 
Not  as  dead  tradition,  but  as  a  pidpahk  |  re  (.1  ce  tl  e  past 
stood  before  us.  Tiiure  they  «cre,  the  „^  \  old  I  ^hting 
men;  in  their  doni,'lity  sini)>!ii'ity  and  te  i^t!  with  their 
beartiiie.s.s,  their  iR'althiuess,  tlieir  stunt  sclf-Jielp,  in  their 
iron  biisncts,  Iciithcr  jerkins,  jack-boots,  in  their  ipiaiiitncss 
of  manner  and  costume;  thure  as  they  looked  and  li\cd  :  it 
was  like  a  new-discovered  continent  in  Literature;  for  the 
now  century,  a  brijijht  ]'',l  Dorado, — or  else  some  fat  beatific 
laud  of  Cockaijifne,  and  Paradise  of  Donothings,  To  the 
opening  nineteenth  century,  in  its  junguor  and  paralysis, 
nothing  could  have  been  wi'Iconicr.  Most  unexpected,  most 
i-efi-csbing  and  exhilarating;  buhold  our  new  Kl  Dorado;  our 
fat  beatific  J.ubbcrland,  where  one  can  enjovand  do  nothing! 
It  "as  the  time  for  such  a  new  Literature;  and  this  AValter 
Scott  was  the  man  for  it.  The  Lai/s,  the  Miirmiotts,  the 
ImiIiji  and  Lonh  of  I-ake  and  Isles,  followed  in  i|uick  suc- 
cession, with  ever- widening  profit  anil  jiraise.  How  many 
thousands  of  guineas  were  paid-down  for  each  now  Lay;  how 
many  tliousands  of  cojhos  (lifty  and  more  sometimes)  were 
printed  oti',  then  anil  subsei[uently ;  what  couiplinienting, 
reviewing,  renown  and  apotheosis  therc  was  :  all  is  recorded 
ill  these  Seven  Volumes,  which  will  be  valuable  in  literary 
statistics.      It  is  a  history,  brilliaut,  remarkable;   the  outlines 
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of  which  are  known  to  all.  The  reader  shall  recall  it,  or 
conceive  it.  No  blaze  in  his  fancy  is  likely  to  mount  higher 
than  the  reality  did. 

At  this  middle  period  of  his  life,  therefore,  Scott,  enriched 
with  copyrights,  with  new  official  incomes  and  promotions, 
rich  in  money,  rich  in  repute,  presents  himself  as  a  man  in 
the  full  career  of  success.  *  Health,  wealth,  and  wit  to  guide 
them '  (as  his  vernacular  Proverb  says),  all  these  three  are  his. 
The  field  is  open  for  him,  and  victory  there ;  his  own  faculty, 
his  own  self,  unshackled,  victoriously  unfolds  itself, — the 
highest  blessedness  that  can  befall  a  man.  Wide  circle  of 
friends,  personal  loving  admirers ;  warmth  of  domestic  joys, 
vouchsafed  to  all  that  can  true>heartedly  nestle  down  among 
them ;  light  of  radiance  and  renown  given  only  to  a  few : 
who  would  not  call  Scott  happy  ?  But  the  happiest  circum- 
stance of  all  is,  as  we  said  above,  that  Scott  had  in  himself  a 
right  healthy  soul,  rendering  him  little  dependent  on  outwai*d 
circumstances.  Things  showed  themselves  to  him  not  in  dis- 
tortion or  borrowed  light  or  gloom,  but  as  they  were.  En- 
deavour lay  in  him  and  endurance,  in  due  measure ;  and  clear 
vision  of  what  was  to  be  endeavoured  after.  Were  one  to 
preach  a  Sermon  on  Health,  as  really  were  worth  doing,  Scott 
ought  to  be  the  text.  Theories  are  demonstrably  true  in  the 
way  of  logic;  and  then  in  the  way  of  practice  they  prove 
true  or  else  not  true :  but  here  is  the  grand  experiment.  Do 
they  turn-out  well  ?  What  boots  it  that  a  man^s  creed  is  the 
wisest,  that  his  system  of  principles  is  the  superfinest,  if,  when 
set  to  work,  the  life  of  him  does  nothing  but  jar,  and  fret 
itself  into  holes  ?  They  are  untrue  in  that,  were  it  in  nothing 
else,  these  principles  of  his ;  openly  convicted  of  untruth ; — 
fit  only,  shall  we  say,  to  be  rejected  as  counterfeits,  and  flung 
to  the  dogs  ?  We  say  not  that ;  but  we  do  say,  that  ill- 
health,  of  body  or  of  mind,  is  defeat^  is  battle  (in  a  good  or  in 
a  bad  cause)  with  bad  success ;  that  health  alone  is  victor}'. 
Let  all  men,  if  they  can  manage  it,  contrive  to  be  healthy ! 
He  who  in  what  cause  soever  sinks  into  pain  and  disease,  let 
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him  take  thought  of  it ;  let  him  know  well  that  it  is  not 
good  he  has  arrived  at  yet,  but  surely  evil, — ^may,  or  may  not 
be,  on  the  way  towards  good. 

Scotf^s  healthiness  showed  itself  decisively  in  all  things, 
and  nowhere  more  decisively  than  in  this :  the  way  in  which 
he  took  his  fame ;  the  estimate  he  from  the  first  formed  of 
fame.  Money  will  buy  money'^s  worth  ;  but  the  thing  men  call 
fame,  what  is  it  ?  A  gaudy  emblazonry,  not  good  for  much, 
— except,  indeed,  as  it  too  may  turn  to  money.  To  Scott  it 
was  a  profitable  pleasing  superfluity,  no  necessary  of  life. 
Not  necessary,  now  or  ever  !  Seemingly  without  much  effort, 
but  taught  by  Nature,  and  the  instinct  which  instructs  the 
sound  heart  what  is  good  for  it  and  what  is  not,  he  felt  that 
he  could  always  do  without  this  same  emblazonry  of  reputa- 
tion ;  that  he  ought  to  put  no  trust  in  it ;  but  be  ready  at 
any  time  to  see  it  pass  away  from  him,  and  to  hold  on  his 
way  as  before.  It  is  incalculable,  as  we  conjecture,  what  evil 
he  escaped  in  this  manner;  what  perversions,  irritations, 
mean  agonies  without  a  name,  he  lived  wholly  apart  from, 
knew  nothing  of.  Happily  before  fame  arrived,  he  had 
reached  the  mature  age  at  which  all  this  was  easier  to  him. 
What  a  strange  Nemesis  lurks  in  the  felicities  of  men !  In 
thy  mouth  it  shall  be  sweet  as  honey,  in  thy  belly  it  shall  be 
bitter  as  gall !  Some  weakly-organised  individual,  we  will 
say  at  the  age  of  five-and-twenty,  whose  main  or  whole  talent 
rests  on  some  prurient  susceptivity,  and  nothing  under  it  but 
shallowness  and  vacuum,  is  clutched  hold  of  by  the  general 
imagination,  is  whirled  aloft  to  the  giddy  height ;  and  taught 
to  believe  the  divine-seeming  message  that  he  is  a  great  man : 
such  individual  seems  the  luckiest  of  men :  and,  alas,  is  he 
not  the  unluckiest?  Swallow  not  the  Circe-draught,  O 
weakly-organised  individual ;  it  is  fell  poison ;  it  will  dry 
up  the  fountains  of  thy  whole  existence,  and  all  will  grow 
withered  and  parched;  thou  shalt  be  wretched  under  the 
sun ! 

Is  there,  for  example,  a  sadder  book  than  that   Life  qf 
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Byron  by  Moore  ?  To  omit  mere  prurient  susceptivities  that 
lest  on  Tacuum,  look  at  poor  Byroa,  who  really  had  much 
substance  in  him.  Sitting  there  in  his  self-exile,  with  a 
proud  heart  striving  to  persuade  itself  that  it  despises  the 
entire  created  Universe ;  and  tax  off,  in  fo^y  Babylon,  let 
aoy  piti^lest  whipster  draw  pen  on  him,  your  proud  Byron 
writhes  ia  torture, — as  if  the  pitiful  whipster  were  a  magician, 
or  his  pen  a  galvanic  wire  struck  into  the  Byron's  spinal 
marrow !  lamentable,  despicable, — one  bad  rather  be  a 
kitten  and  cry  mew !  O  son  of  Adam,  great  or  little, 
■cctndiDg  as  tiiou  art  lovable,  those  thou  livest  with  will 
lore  thee.  Those  thou  liveat  not  with,  is  it  of  moment 
that  they  have  the  alphabetic  letters  of  thy  name  engraved 
cm  tbeir  memory,  with  some  signpost  likeness  of  thee  (as  like 
as  I  to  Hercules)  appended  to  them  P  It  is  not  of  moment ; 
in  sober  truth,  not  of  any  moment  at  all  I  And  yet,  behold, 
there  is  no  soul  now  whom  thou  canst  love  freely, — from 
one  soul  only  art  thou  always  sure  of  reverence  enough  ;  in 
presence  of  no  soul  is  it  rightly  well  with  thee !  How  is 
thy  world  become  desert ;  and  thou,  for  the  sake  of  a  little 
babblement  of  tongues,  art  poor,  bankrupt,  insolvent  not  in 
puree,  but  in  heart  and  mind !  '  llie  Golden  Calf  of  self- 
love,^  says  Jean  Paul,  <  has  grown  into  a  burning  Phalaris'' 
Bull,  to  consume  its  owner  and  worshipper.'  Ambition,  the 
desire  of  shining  and  outshining,  was  the  beginning  of  Sin 
in  this  world.  The  man  of  letters  who  founds  upon  his 
&ine,  does  he  not  thereby  alone  declare  himself  a  follower  of 
Lucifer  (named  Saian,  the  Enemy),  and  member  of  the 
Satanic  school  ? 

It  was  in  this  poetic  period  that  Scott  formed  his  con- 
nexion with  the  Ballantynes ;  and  embarked,  though  under 
cover,  largely  in  trade.  To  those  who  regard  him  in  the 
heroic  light,  and  will  have  Votes  to  signify  Prophet  as  well 
as  Poet,  this  portion  of  his  biography  seems  somewhat  incon- 
gruous.    Viewed  as  it  stood  in  the  reality,  as  he  was  and  as 
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it  was,  the  enterprise,  since  it  proved  so  unfortunate,  may  be 
called  lamentable,  but  cannot  be  called  unnatural.  The 
practical  Scott,  looking  towards  practical  issues  in  all  things, 
could  not  but  find  hard  cash  one  of  the  most  practical.  If 
by  any  means  cash  could  be  honestly  produced,  were  it  by 
writing  poems,  were  it  by  printing  them,  why  not  ?  Great 
things  might  be  done  ultimately ;  great  difficulties  were  at 
once  got  rid  of, — manifold  higglings  of  booksellers,  and  con- 
tradictions of  sinners  hereby  fell  away.  A  printing  and 
bookselling  speculation  was  not  so  alien  for  a  maker  of  books. 
Voltaire,  who  indeed  got  no  copyrights,  made  much  money 
by  the  war-commissariat,  in  his  time;  we  believe,  by  the 
victualling  branch  of  it.  St.  George  himself,  they  say,  was 
a  dealer  in  bacon  in  Cappadocia.  A  thrifty  man  will  help 
himself  towards  his  object  by  such  steps  as  lead  to  it. 
Station  in  society,  solid  power  over  the  good  things  of  this 
world,  was  Scott^s  avowed  object ;  towards  which  the  precept 
of  precepts  is  that  of  lago.  Put  money  in  thy  purse. 

Here,  indeed,  it  is  to  be  remarked,  that  perhaps  no  literary 
man  of  any  generation  has  less  value  than  Scott  for  the 
immaterial  part  of  his  mission  in  any  sense  :  not  only  for 
the  fantasy  called  fame,  with  the  fantastic  miseries  attendant 
thereon ;  but  also  for  the  spiritual  purport  of  his  work, 
whether  it  tended  hitherward  or  thitherward,  or  had  any 
tendency  whatever ;  and  indeed  for  all  piu'ports  and  results 
of  his  working,  except  such,  we  may  say,  as  offered  themselves 
to  the  eye,  and  could,  in  one  sense  or  the  other,  be  handled, 
looked  at  and  buttoned  into  the  breeches-pocket.  Somewhat 
too  little  of  a  fantast,  this  Votes  of  ours !  But  so  it  was : 
in  this  nineteenth  century,  our  highest  literary  man,  who 
immeasurably  beyond  all  others  commanded  the  world'*s  ear, 
had,  as  it  were,  no  message  whatever  to  deliver  to  the  world ; 
wished  not  the  world  to  elevate  itself,  to  amend  itself,  to  do 
this  or  to  do  that,  except  simply  pay  him  for  the  books  he 
kept  writing.  Very  remarkable ;  fittest,  perhaps,  for  an  age 
fallen  languid,  destitute  of  faith  and  terrified  at  scepticism  ? 
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Or,  perhaps,  for  quite  another  sort  of  age,  as  'age  all  in 
peaceable  triumphant  motion  F  Be  this  as  it  may,  surely 
once  Shakspeare's  time  there  has  been  no  great  speaker  so 
Qitconscious  of  an  aim  in  speaking  as  Walter  Scott  Equally 
unconscious  these  two  utterances :  equally  the  sincere  com- 
plete products  of  the  minds  they  came  from :  and  now  if 
they  vei^  equally  detp  P  Or,  if  the  one  was  living  fire,  and 
the  other  was  futile  phosphorescence  and  mere  resinous  fire- 
work ?  It  will  depend  on  the  relative  worth  of  the  minds ; 
for  both  were  equally  spontaneous,  both  equally  expressed 
themselves  unencumbered  by  an  ulterior  aim.  Beyond 
drawing  audiences  to  the  Globe  Theatie,  Shakspeare  con- 
templated no  result  in  those  plays  of  his.  Vet  they  have 
had  results  1  Utter  with  free  heart  what  thy  own  dcanon 
gives  thee :  if  fire  from  heaven,  it  shall  be  well ;  if  resinous 
firework,  it  shall  be — as  well  as  it  could  be,  or  better  than 
otherwise! 

The  candid  judge  will,  in  general,  require  that  a  speaker, 
in  so  extremely  serious  a  Universe  as  this  of  oun,  have  some- 
thing to  speak  about.  In  the  heart  of  the  speaker  there 
ought  to  be  some  kind  of  gospel-tidings,  burning  till  it  be 
uttered ;  otherwise  it  were  better  for  him  that  be  altogether 
held  his  peace.  A  gospel  somewhat  more  decisive  than  this 
of  Scott's, — except  to  an  age  altogether  languid,  without 
ether  scepticism  or  faith !  These  things  the  candid  judge 
will  demand  of  literary  men ;  yet  withal  will  recognise  the 
great  worth  there  is  in  Scott's  honesty  if  in  nothing  more, 
in  his  being  the  thing  he  was  with  such  entire  good  faith. 
Here  is  a  something,  not  a  nothing.  If  no  skybom 
messenger,  heaven  looking  through  his  eyes;  then  neither  is 
it  a  chimera  with  his  systems,  crotchets,  cants,  fanaticisms, 
and  *  last  infirmity  of  noble  minds,' — full  of  misery,  unrest 
and  ill-will ;  but  a  substantial,  peaceable,  terrestrial  man. 
Far  as  the  Earth  is  under  the  Heaven  does  Scott  stand 
below  the  former  sort  of  character ;  but  high  as  the  cheerful 
flowery  Earth  is  above  waste  Tartarus  does  he  stand  above 
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tlic  Itilter.     Let  bim  live  in  bis  own  fashion,  and  do  honour 

to  bim  iu  tb/it. 

It  vrnrc  latt  ill  the  day  to  write  criticisms  on  those  Metrical 
Romances :  at  the  same  time,  we  may  remark,  the  great 
po[iulurity  tbey  had  seems  natural  enough.  In  the  first 
place,  thei-e  was  the  indisputable  impress  of  worth,  of 
genuine  buiiian  force,  in  tbeiii.  This,  which  lies  in  some 
dp^et',  or  is  thought  to  lie,  at  the  bottom  of  all  popularity, 
(lid  to  an  unusual  degree  disclose  it<ielf  in  these  rhymed 
rauiaiices  i>f  Scott's.  Pictures  were  actually  painted  and 
presented  ;  bumaa  emotions  coDceived  and  sympathised  with. 
Considering  what  wretched  Della-Cruscan  and  other  varaping- 
up  of  old  worn-out  tatters  was  the  staple  article  then,  it  may 
Ik;  granted  that  Scott's  excellence  was  superior  and  supreme. 
When  a  Haylcy  was  the  main  siiifjcr,  a  Scott  migiit  well  be 
bailed  with  warm  wokoine.  Consider  whether  the  Lores  of 
th,-  Plu/il.^,  aiul  cun  tin-  I.<nr.s  of  l/„-  Trhn, fries,  could  Iw 
«ortb  the  lo\cs  and  hato  of  men  and  women!  Scott  was 
as  prefirable  to  what  be  displacetl,  as  the  substance  is  to 
wcarisonic'lv  repealed  shadow  of  a  substance. 

Hut,  ill  t!ie  >cco)id  place,  wc  Liiay  .-■ay  that  the  kind  of 
worth  which  Sett  manifL-ted  was  fitted'  especially  for  the 
then  icui|Kr  of  men.  \Vo  have  called  it  an  age  fallen  into 
spiritual  lanjiuof.  tk-stitute  of  belief.  \ct  territitd  at  Scepti- 
cism ;  rc-duced  to  live  a  stinted  balf-lifV.  iiniler  strange  new 
cir.iiii. ^lances.  Now  vi^'orous  wbuie-iifc.  this  wa.  what  of  ail 
thing-    these    deiiiie^ilious    otiured.      The    reader  was  caiTied 
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Add  lastly,  that  in  this  new-found  poetic  world  there  was  no 
call  for  effort  on  the  reader's  part ;  what  excellence  they  had, 
exhibited  itself  at  a  glance.  It  was  for  the  reader,  not  the 
£1  Dorado  only,  but  a  beatific  land  of  Cockaigne  and 
Paradise  of  Donothings  !  The  reader,  what  the  vast  majority 
of  readers  so  long  to  do,  was  allowed  to  lie  down  at  his  ease, 
and  be  ministered  to.  What  the  Turkish  bathkeeper  is  said 
to  aim  at  with  his  frictions,  and  shampooings,  and  fomentings, 
more  or  less  effectually,  that  the  patient  in  total  idleness 
may  have  the  delights  of  activity, — was  here  to  a  consider- 
able extent  realised.  The  languid  imagination  fell  back  into 
its  rest ;  an  artist  was  there  who  could  supply  it  with  high- 
painted  scenes,  with  sequences  of  stirring  action,  and  whisper 
to  it,  Be  at  ease,  and  let  thy  tepid  element  be  comfortable 
to  thee.  *  The  rude  man,"*  says  a  critic,  '  requires  only  to  see 
something  gomg  on.  The  man  of  more  refinement  must  be 
made  to  feel.  The  man  of  complete  refinement  must  be 
made  to  reflect.'' 

We  named  the  Minstrelsy  of  the  Scottish  Border  the  fountain 
from  which  flowed  this  great  river  of  Metrical  Romances  ;  but 
according  to  some  they  can  be  traced  to  a  still  higher,  obscurer 
spring ;  to  Goethe's  Gotz  von  Berlichingen  with  the  Iron  Hand; 
of  which,  as  we  have  seen,  Scott  in  his  earlier  days  executed 
a  translation.  Dated  a  good  many  years  ago,  the  following 
words  in  a  criticism  on  Goethe  are  found  written ;  which 
probably  are  still  new  to  most  readers  of  this  Review : 

'The  works  just  mentioned^  G^at  and  Werter,  though  noble  specimens 
of  youthful  talent^  are  still  not  so  much  distinguished  by  their  intrinsic 
merits  as  by  their  splendid  fortune.  It  would  be  difficult  to  name  two 
books  which  have  exercised  a  deeper  influence  on  the  subsequent  litera- 
ture of  Europe  than  these  two  performances  of  a  young  author ;  his  first- 
fruits^  the  produce  of  his  twenty-fourth  year.  Werter  appeared  to  seize 
the  hearts  of  men  in  all  quarters  of  the  world,  and  to  utter  for  them  the 
word  which  they  had  long  been  waiting  to  hear.  As  usually  happens 
too^  this  same  word^  once  uttered,  was  soon  abundantly  repeated ;  spoken 
in  all  dialects,  and  chanted  through  all  notes  of  the  gamut,  till  the  sound 
of  it  had  grown  a  weariness  rather  than  a  pleasure.  Sceptical  sentiment- 
ality, view-hunting,  love,  friendship,  suicide  and  desperation,  became  the 
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staple  of  literary  ware ;  and  though  the  epidemic^  after  a  long  course  of 
years^  subsided  in  Germany^  it  reappeared  with  various  modifications  in 
other  countries^  and  everywhere  abundant  traces  of  its  good  and  bad 
effects  are  still  to  be  discerned.  The  fortune  of  Berlichingen  with  the 
Iran  Hand,  though  less  sudden^  was  by  no  means  less  exalted.  In  his 
own  country^  Odtz,  though  he  now  stands  solitary  and  childless^  became 
the  parent  of  an  innumerable  progeny  of  chivalry  plays^  feudal  delinei^ 
tions^  and  poetico-antiquarian  performances ;  which^  though  long  ago 
deceased^  made  noise  enough  in  their  day  and  generation :  and  with  our- 
selves his  influence  has  been  perhaps  still  more  remarkable.  Sir  Walter 
Scott's  first  literary  enterprise  was  a  translation  of  G6tz  txm  Berlichingen : 
and^  if  genius  could  be  communicated  like  instruction^  we  might  call 
this  work  of  Goethe's  the  prime  cause  of  Marmion  and  the  Lady  of  the 
Lake,  with  all  that  has  followed  from  the  same  creative  hand.  Truly^  a 
grain  of  seed  that  has  lighted  in  the  right  soil !  For  if  not  firmer  and 
fairer^  it  has  grown  to  be  taller  and  broader  than  any  other  tree ;  and 
all  the  nations  of  the  earth  are  still  yearly  gathering  of  its  fruit.' 

How  far  Gotz  von  Berlichingen  actually  affected  Scott^s 
literaiy  destination,  and  whether  without  it  the  rhymed 
romances,  and  then  the  prose  romances  of  the  Author  of 
Waverley^  would  not  have  followed  as  they  did,  must  remain 
a  very  obscure  question ;  obscure,  and  not  important.  Of 
the  fact,  however,  there  is  no  doubt,  that  these  two  tendencies, 
which  may  be  named  Gotzism  and  Werterisniy  of  the  former 
of  which  Scott  was  representative  with  us,  have  made,  and 
are  still  in  some  quarters  making  the  tour  of  all  Europe.  In 
Grermany  too  there  was  this  affectionate  half-regretful  looking- 
back  into  the  Past ;  Germany  had  its  buff-belted  watch-tower 
period  in  literature,  and  had  even  got  done  with  it  before 
Scott  began.  Then  as  to  Werterism^  had  not  we  English  our 
Byron  and  his  genus  ?  No  form  of  Werterism  in  any  other 
country  had  half  the  potency ;  as  our  Scott  carried  Chivalry 
Literature  to  the  ends  of  the  world,  so  did  our  Byron 
Werterism.  France,  busy  with  its  Revolution  and  Napoleon, 
had  little  leisure  at  the  moment  for  Gotzism  or  Werterism ; 
but  it  has  had  them  both  since,  in  a  shape  of  its  own  :  witness 
the  whole  '  Literature  of  Desperation '  in  our  own  days ;  the 
beggarliest  form,  of  Werterism  yet  seen,  probably  its  expiring 
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final  form  :  witness  also,  at  the  other  extremity  of  the  scale, 
A  noble-gifted  Chateaubriand,  Gotz  and  Werter  both  in  one. 
— Curious ;  how  all  £urope  is  but  like  a  set  of  parishes  of 
the  same  county ;  participant  of  the  self-same  influences,  ever 
nnce  the  Crusades,  and  earlier ; — and  these  glorious  wars  of 
ours  are  but  like  parisb-brawls,  which  b^n  in  mutual  ignor- 
ance, intoxication  and  boastful  speech ;  which  end  in  broken 
windows,  damage,  waste  and  blood;  noses ;  and  which  one 
hopes  the  general  good  sense  is  now  in  the  way  towards 
putting  down,  in  some  measure ! 

But  leaving  this  to  be  as  it  can,  what  it  concerned  us  here 
to  remark,  was  that  Kitish  Werterism,  in  the  shape  of  those 
Byron  Poems,  so  potent  and  poignant,  produced  on  the  languid 
appetite  of  men  a  mighty  eflect.  This  too  was  a  *  class  of 
feelings  deeply  important  to  modem  minds ;  feelings  which 
arise  from  passion  mcapable  of  h^iig  converted  into  action, 
which  belong  to  an  age  as  indolent,  cultivated  and  unbeliev- 
ing as  our  own '  I  The  '  languid  age  without  either  ffuth  or 
scepticism'  turned  towards  Byronism  with  an  interest  alto- 
gether peculiar :  here,  if  no  cure  for  its  miserable  paralysis 
and  languor,  was  at  least  an  indignant  statement  of  the  misery; 
an  indignant  Emulphus'  curse  read  over  it, — which  all  men 
felt  to  be  something.  Half-regretful  lookings  into  the  Past 
gave  place,  in  many  quarters,  to  Emulphua'  cursings  of  the 
Present.  Scott  was  among  the  first  to  perceive  that  the  day 
of  Metrical  Chivalry  Romances  was  declining.  He  hod  held 
the  sovereignty  for  some  half-score  of  years,  a  comparatively 
long  lease  of  it ;  and  now  the  time  seemed  come  for  dethrone- 
ment, for  abdication :  an  unpleasant  business ;  which  however 
be  held  himself  ready,  as  a  brave  man  will,  to  transact  with 
composure  and  in  silence.  After  all,  Poetry  was  not  his  staff 
of  life ;  Poetry  had  already  yielded  him  much  money ;  this  at 
least  it  would  not  take  back  from  him.  Busy  always  with 
editing,  with  compiling,  with  multiplex  official  commercial 
business,  and  solid  interests,  he  beheld  the  coming  change 
with  unmoved  eye. 
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Resignation  he  was  prepared  to  exhibit  in  this  matter; — 
and  now  behold  there  proved  to  be  no  need  of  resignation. 
Let  the  Metrical  Romance  become  a  Prose  one ;  shake  off  its 
rhyme-fetters,  and  try  a  wider  sweep  !  In  the  spring  of  1814 
appeared  Wceoerley ;  an  event  memorable  in  the  annals  of 
British  Literature ;  in  the  annals  of  British  Bookselling  thrice 
and  four  times  memorable.  Byron  sang,  but  Scott  narrated ; 
and  when  the  song  had  sung  itself  out  through  all  variations 
onwards  to  the  Don  Juan  one,  Scott  was  still  found  narrating, 
and  carrying  the  whole  world  along  with  him.  All  bygone 
popularity  of  chivalry-lays  was  swallowed  up  in  a  far  greater. 
What  *  series '  followed  out  of  Waverley,  and  how  and  with 
what  result,  is  known  to  all  men ;  was  witnessed  and  watched 
with  a  kind  of  rapt  astonishment  by  all.  Hardly  any  literary 
reputation  ever  rose  so  high  in  our  Island ;  no  reputation  at 
all  ever  spread  so  wide.  Walter  Scott  became  Sir  Walter 
Scott,  Baronet,  of  Abbotsford ;  on  whom  Fortune  seemed  to 
pour  her  whole  cornucopia  of  wealth,  honour  and  worldly  good ; 
the  favourite  of  Princes  and  of  Peasants,  and  all  intermediate 
men.  His  *  Waverley  series,'  swift-following  one  on  the  other 
apparently  without  end,  was  the  universal  reading ;  looked  for 
like  an  annual  harvest,  by  all  ranks,  in  all  European  countries. 

A  curious  circumstance  superadded  itself,  that  the  author 
though  known  was  unknown.  From  the  first  most  people 
suspected,  and  soon  after  the  first,  few  intelligent  persons 
much  doubted,  that  the  Author  of  Waverley  was  Walter  Scott. 
Yet  a  certain  mystery  was  still  kept  up ;  rather  piquant  to 
the  public ;  doubtless  very  pleasant  to  the  author,  who  saw  it 
all;  who  probably  had  not  to  listen,  as  other  hapless  indi- 
viduals often  had,  to  this  or  the  other  long-drawn  *  clear  proof 
at  last,'  that  the  author  was  not  Walter  Scott,  but  a  certain 
astonishing  Mr.  So-and-so ; — one  of  the  standing  miseries  of 
human  life  in  that  time.  But  for  the  privileged  Author  it 
was  like  a  king  travelling  incognito.  All  men  know  that  he 
is  a  high  king,  chivalrous  Gustaf  or  Kaiser  Joseph;  but  he 
mingles  in  their  meetings  without  cumber  of  etiquette  or  lone- 
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some  ceremony,  as  Chevalier  du  Nord,  or  Count  of  Lorraine : 
he  has  none  of  the  weariness  of  royalty,  and  yet  all  the  praise, 
and  the  satisfaction  of  hearing  it  with  bis  own  ears.  In  a 
word,  the  Waverley  Novels  circulated  and  reigned  triumphant; 
to  the  general  imagination  the '  Author  of  WaverUy '  was  like 
some  living  mytholc^cat  personage,  and  ranked  among  the 
diief  wonders  of  the  world. 

How  a  man  lived  end  demeaned  himself  in  such  unwonted 
circumstances,  is  worth  seeing.  We  would  gladly  quote  from 
Scott's  correspondence  of  this  period ;  but  that  does  not  much 
illustrate  the  matter.  His  letters,  as  above  stated,  are  never 
without  interest,  yet  also  seldom  or  never  very  interesting. 
They  are  full  of  dieerfulness,  of  wit  and  ingenuity ;  but  they 
do  not  treat  of  aught  intimate ;  without  impeaching  their 
fflncerity,  what  is  called  sincerity,  one  may  say  they  do  not,  in 
any  case  whatever,  proceed  from  the  innermost  parts  of  the 
mind.  Conventional  forms,  due  consideration  of  your  own 
and  your  correEpondent's  pretensions  and  vanities,  are  at  no 
moment  left  out  of  view.  The  epistolary  stream  runs  on, 
lucid,  free,  gladflowing;  but  always,  as  it  were,  parallel  to 
the  real  substance  of  the  matter,  never  coincident  with  it. 
One  feels  it  hollowish  under  foot.  Letters  they  are  of  a  most 
humane  man  oi  the  world,  even  exemplary  in  that  kind ;  but 
with  the  man  of  the  worid  always  visible  in  them  ; — as  indeed 
it  was  little  in  Sixitt's  way  to  speak,  perhaps  even  with  him- 
self, in  any  other  fashion.  We  select  rather  some  glimpses 
of  him  from  Mr.  Lockhart's  record.  The  first  is  of  dining 
with  Royalty  or  Prince-Regentship  itself;  an  almost  official 
matter: 

'  On  hearing  from  Mr.  Croker  (then  Secretary  to  the  Admiralty)  that 
Scott  wu  to  be  in  town  by  the  middle  of  March  (IBIS),  the  Prince  Baid, 
"  Let  me  know  when  he  comes,  and  1  '11  get-up  a  mug  little  dinner  that 
iriU  suit  him ; "  and  after  he  had  been  presented  and  graciooaly  received 
at  the  levA,  he  wea  invited  to  dinner  accordingly,  through  his  excellent 
filend  Mr.  Adam  (now  Lord  Chief  Commianoner  of  the  Jnry  Cotut  in 
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Scotland)^  who  at  that  time  held  a  confidential  office  in  the  royal  house- 
hold. The  Regent  had  consulted  with  Mr.  Adam,  also^  as  to  the 
compositiou  of  the  party.  ''Let  us  have/'  said  he,  '^just  a  few  friends 
of  his  own,  and  the  more  Scotch  the  hetter ; "  and  hoth  the  Commissioner 
and  Mr.  Croker  assure  me  that  the  party  was  the  most  interesting  and 
agreeable  one  in  their  recollection.  It  comprised,  I  believe,  the  Duke 
of  York — the  Duke  of  Gordon  (then  Marquess  of  Huntly) — ^the  Marquess 
of  Hertford  (then  Lord  Yarmouth) — the  Earl  of  Fife—and  Scott's  early 
friend.  Lord  Melville.  ''The  Prince  and  Scott,"  says  Mr.  Croker, 
"  were  the  two  most  brilliant  story-tellers,  in  their  several  ways,  that  I 
have  ever  happened  to  meet ;  they  were  both  aware  of  their  forte,  and 
both  exerted  themselves  that  evening  with  delightful  effect  On  going 
home,  I  really  could  not  decide  which  of  them  had  shone  the  most. 
The  Regent  was  enchanted  with  Scott,  as  Scott  with  him ;  and  on  all 
his  subsequent  visits  to  London,  he  was  a  frequent  guest  at  the  royal 
table."  The  Lord  Chief  Commissioner  remembers  that  the  Prince  was 
particularly  delighted  with  the  poet's  anecdotes  of  the  old  Scotch  judges 
and  lawyers,  which  his  Royal  Highness  sometimes  capped  by  ludicrous 
traits  of  certain  ermine  sages  of  his  own  acquaintance.  Scott  told, 
among  others,  a  story,  which  he  was  fond  of  telling,  of  his  old  friend 
the  Lord  Justice-Clerk  Braxfield;  and  the  commentary  of  his  Royal 
Highness  on  hearing  it  amused  Scott,  who  often  mentioned  it  afterwards. 
The  anecdote  is  this:  Braxfield,  whenever  he  went  on  a  particular 
circuit  was  in  the  habit  of  visiting  a  gentleman  of  good  fortune  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  one  of  the  assize  towns,  and  staying  at  least  one  night, 
which,  being  both  of  them  ardent  chess-players,  they  usually  concluded 
with  their  favourite  game.  One  Spring  circuit  the  battle  was  not  decided 
at  daybreak;  so  the  Justice-Clerk  said,  "Weel,  Donald,  I  must  e'en 
come  back  this  gate,  and  let  the  game  lie  ower  for  the  present : "  and 
back  he  came  in  October,  but  not  to  his  old  friend's  hospitable  house ; 
for  that  gentleman  had  in  the  interim  been  apprehended  on  a  capital 
charge  (of  forgery),  and  his  name  stood  on  the  Porteous  Boll,  or  list  of 
those  who  were  about  to  be  tried  under  his  former  guest's  auspices.  The 
laird  was  indicted  and  tried  accordingly,  and  the  jury  returned  a  verdict 
of  guilty,  Braxfield  forthwith  put  on  his  cocked  hat  (which  answers  to 
the  black  cap  in  England),  and  pronounced  the  sentence  of  the  law  in 
the  usual  terms—''  To  be  hanged  by  the  neck  until  you  be  dead  ;  and 
may  the  Lord  have  mercy  upon  your  unhappy  soul ! "  Having  concluded 
this  awful  formula  in  his  most  sonorous  cadence,  Braxfield,  dismounting 
his  formidable  beaver,  gave  a  familiar  nod  to  his  unfortunate  acquaint- 
ance, and  said  to  him  in  a  sort  of  chuckling  whisper,  "And  now,  Donald 
my  man,  I  think  I've  checkmated  you  for  ance."  The  Regent  laughed 
heartily  at  this  specimen  of  Macqueen's  brutal  humour ;  and  "  I'  faith. 
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Walter,"  said  be,  "thia  old  big-wig  aeeniR  to  bave  taken  things  u  coolly 
u  nif  tyiannical  milt.  Don't  fou  remember  Tom  Moore  ■  description 
of  me  at  break&at~ 


'Towarde  midnigbt  the  Prince  called  for  "a  bumper,  with  all  the 
lumoan,  to  the  Author  of  Watierlej/" ;  and  looked  Bigniftcantly,  ai  be 
was  charging  bis  own  glass,  to  Scott  Scott  seemed  somewhat  puzzled 
for  a  moment,  but  instantly  recovering  himself,  and  filling  his  glaas  to 
the  brim,  said,  "Your  Royal  Highneea  looks  as  if  you  thought  I  had 
fome  cUm  to  the  honours  of  this  toast  I  have  no  such  pretenuons; 
but  shall  take  good  care  that  the  real  Simon  Pure  hears  of  the  high 
compliment  that  has  now  been  paid  him."  He  then  drsnk-off  bis  claret ; 
and  joined  with  a  stentorian  voice  in  the  cheering,  which  the  Prince 
himself  timed.  But  before  the  company  could  resume  their  seats,  his 
Royal  Highness,  "Another  of  the  same,  if  you  please,  to  the  Author  of 
JforTBion, — and  now,  Walter  my  man,  I  have  checkmated  you  for  ance." 
Tie  second  bnmper  was  followed  by  cheers  still  more  prolonged  :  and 
Scott  then  rose,  and  returned  thanks  in  a  short  address,  which  struck 
the  Lord  Chief  Commissioner  as  "alike  grave  and  gracefuL"  This  story 
has  been  circulated  in  a  very  perverted  shape.'  *  *  *  'Before  be  left 
town  he  again  dined  at  Carlton  House,  when  the  party  was  a  still  smaller 
one  than  before,  and  the  merriment  if  possible  still  more  free.  That 
nothing  might  be  waotiiig,  the  Prince  sang  several  capital  songs.*' 

Or  take,  at  a  veiy  great  interval  in  many  Benses,  this 
glimpse  of  another  dinner,  altogether  unofficially  and  much 
better  described.  It  is  James  Ballantyne  the  printer  and 
publisher's  dinner,  in  St.  John  Street,  Canongate,  Edinburgb, 
OD  the  birth-eve  of  a  Waverley  Novel : 

'  The  feast  was,  to  use  one  of  Jame 
an  aldermanic  display  of  turtle  and  v 
ments  of  iced  punch,  potent  ale,  and  generous  Madeira.  MHien  the  cloth 
was  drawn,  the  burly  pneses  arose,  with  all  he  could  master  of  the  port 
of  John  Kemble,  and  spouted  with  a  sonorous  voice  the  formula  of 
Macbeth, 

"Fill  full  I 
I  drink  to  the  BSDaial  joy  of  the  whole  table  I " 

His  was  followed  by  "the  King,  God  bless  him  ! "  and  second  cam^— 
"  Gentlemen,  there  is  another  toast  which  never  has  been  nor  shall  be 

»  Vol.  iii.  pp.  340-343- 
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omitted  in  this  house  of  mine :  I  give  you  the  health  of  Mr.  Walter 
Seott^  with  three  times  three ! "  All  honour  having  heen  done  to  this 
healthy  and  Scott  having  hriefly  thanked  the  company^  with  some 
expressions  of  warm  affection  to  their  host^  Mrs.  Ballantyne  retired ; — 
the  hottles  passed  round  twice  or  thrice  in  the  usual  way ;  and  then 
James  rose  once  more^  every  vein  on  his  hrow  distended ;  his  eyes 
solemnly  fixed  on  vacancy^  to  propose^  not  as  hefore  in  his  stentorian 
key,  hut  with  ^'  'bated  breathy"  in  the  sort  of  whisper  by  which  a  stage- 
conspirator  thrills  the  gallery^ — ^^  Gentlemen ,  a  bumper  to  the  immortal 
Author  of  Waverley!" — ^The  uproar  of  cheering,  in  which  Scott  made  a 
fashion  of  joining,  was  succeeded  by  deep  silence ;  and  then  Ballantyne 
proceeded — 

"In  his  Lord-Burleigh  look,  serene  and  serious, 
A  something  of  imposing  and  mysterious ' — 

to  lament  the  obscurity,  in  which  his  illustrious  but  too  modest  corre- 
spondent still  chose  to  conceal  himself  from  the  plaudits  of  the  world ; 
to  thank  the  company  for  the  manner  in  which  the  nominU  umbra  had 
been  received  ;  and  to  asssure  them  that  the  Author  of  Waverley  would^ 
when  informed  of  the  circumstance,  feel  highly  tlelighted—'^  the  proudest 
hour  of  his  life,"  etc.  etc.  The  cool,  demure  fun  of  Scott's  features 
during  all  this  mummery  was  perfect ;  and  Erskine's  attempt  at  a  gay 
nonchalance  was  still  more  ludicrously  meritorious.  Aldiborontiphosco- 
phomio,  however,  bursting  as  he  was,  knew  too  well  to  allow  the  new 
Novel  to  be  made  the  subject  of  discussion.  Its  name  was  announced, 
and  Buccess  to  it  crowned  another  cup ;  but  after  that,  no  more  of 
Jedediah.  To  cut  the  thread,  he  rolled  out  unbidden  some  one  of  his 
many  theatrical  songs,  in  a  style  that  would  have  done  no  dishonour 
to  almost  any  orchestra — The  Maid  of  Lodi,  or  perhaps  The  Bay  of 
Biscay,  0! — or  The  sweet  little  cherub  that  sits  up  aloft.  Other  toasts 
followed,  interspersed  with  ditties  from  other  performers;  old  George 
Thomson,  the  friend  of  Burns,  was  ready,  for  one,  with  The  Moorland 
Wedding y  or  Willie  brewd  a  peek  o*  maut; — and  so  it  went  on,  until 
Scott  and  Erskine,  with  any  clerical  or  very  staid  personage  that  had 
chanced  to  be  admitted,  saw  fit  to  withdraw.  Then  the  scene  was 
changed.  The  claret  and  olives  made  way  for  broiled  bones  and  a 
mighty  bowl  of  punch ;  and  when  a  few  glasses  of  the  hot  beverage  had 
restored  his  powers,  James  opened  ore  rotundo  on  the  merits  of  the  forth- 
coming Romance.  *'  One  chapter — one  chapter  only  ! "  was  the  cry. 
After  ''Nay  byr  Lady,  nay!"  and  a  few  more  coy  shifts,  the  proof- 
sheets  were  at  length  produced,  and  James,  with  many  a  prefatory 
^^hem,"  read  aloud  what  he  considered  as  the  most  striking  dialogue 
they  contained. 
'  The  first  I  heard  so  read  was  the  interview  between  Jeanie  DeanSj  the 
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Dolra  of  Argylt  and  Queen  Ceroline,  in  Richmond  Park  ;  and,  notwith- 
tttmdlrg  Mme  apiee  of  the  pompons  bricks  to  which  he  waa  addicted,  1 
moat  atj  he  did  the  inimitable  scene  great  jastice.  At  all  events,  the 
effect  it  produced  was  deep  and  memorable ;  and  no  wonder  that  the 
uniting  typographer's  eru  bumpgr  more  to  Jedediah  OMtJUaCAoM  preceded 
his  parting-etaye,  which  waa  nnlformly  The  Latt  Wordi  ^  Marmion, 
executed  certainly  with  no  contemptible  rivalry  of  Braham.'  ■ 

Over  at  Abbotsford  things  wear  a  still  more  prosperous 
aspect  Scott  is  building  there,  by  the  pleasant  banks  of  the 
Tweed ;  he  has  bought  and  is  buying  land  there ;  fast  as  the 
new  gold  cornea  in  for  a  new  Waverley  Novel,  or  even  faster, 
it  changes  itself  into  moory  acres,  into  stone,  and  hewn  or 
planted  wood : 

j  Aboat  the  mlddl«  of  February '  (1820),  says  Mr.  Lockhart,  '  it  having 
bean  ere  that  time  arranged  that  I  ahonld  mtary  his  eldest  daughter  in 
the  comae  of  tlie  spring, — I  accompanied  him  and  part  of  his  &mily  on 
one  of  thoae  flying  visits  to  Abbotsford,  with  which  he  often  Indulged 
himaelf  on  a  Saturday  during  term.  Upon  such  occasions,  Scott  appeared 
at  Uw  nsnal  bonr  in  court,  but  wearing,  inatead  of  the  officUd  suit  of 
black,  Ub  conntoy  moming-dreM,  green  jacket  and  so  forth,  under  the 
elerk'a  gown' — 'At  noon,  when  the  Court  broke  up,  Peter  Mathiesou 
waa  sure  to  be  in  attendance  in  the  Parliament  Close ;  and,  five  minutes 
after,  the  gown  had  been  tossed  off;  and  Scott,  rubbing  his  handa  for 
glee,  waa  under  weigh  for  Tweedtid&     As  we  proceeded/  etc. 

'Next  morning  there  appeared  at  breakfait  John  Ballantyne,  who 
had  at  this  time  a  shooting  or  hunting-box  a  few  milea  off,  in  tlie  vale 
of  the  Leader,  and  with  him  Mr.  Constable,  his  guest;  and  it  being  a  fine 
dear  day,  as  soon  aa  Scott  had  read  the  church-service  and  one  of  Jeremy 
Taylor's  sermons,  we  all  sallied  out  before  noon  on  a  perambulation  of 
hia  upland  territoriea ;  Huda  (the  hound)  and  the  rest  of  the  fitTourites 
accompanying  our  march.  At  starting  we  were  joined  by  Uie  constant 
henehman,  Tom  Purdie, — and  I  may  save  myself  the  trouble  of  any 
attempt  to  describe  his  appearaaee,  for  his  master  has  given  us  ut 
Inimitably  true  one  in  introducing  a  certain  personage  of  his  Red* 
gauntlet: — "He  waa,  perhaps,  sixty  years  old ;  yet  hii  brow  was  not 
much  furrowed,  and  his  jet-black  hair  was  only  grissled,  not  whitened, 
by  the  advance  of  age.  All  his  motions  spoke  strength  unabated ;  and, 
tbongb  latber  undersised,  he  had  very  broad  shoulders,  wsa  square- 
made,  thio-danked,  and  apparently  combined  in  his  frame  muscular 

'  Vol.  i».  pp.  166-168. 
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strengtli  and  activity;  the  last  somewhat  impaired^  perhaps^  by  yearSi 
but  the  first  remaining  in  full  vigour.  A  hard  and  harsh  countenance ; 
eyes  £Eur  sunk  under  projecting  eyebrows^  which  were  grizzled  like  his 
hair;  a  wide  mouthy  furnished  from  ear  to  ear  with  a  range  of  unimpaired 
teeth  of  uncommon  whiteness^  and  a  size  and  breadth  which  might  have 
become  the  jaws  of  an  ogre^  completed  this  delightful  portrait."  Equip 
this  figure  in  Scott's  cast-off  green  jacket^  white  hat  and  drab  trousers ; 
and  imagine  that  years  of  kind  treatment,  comfort  and  the  honest  con- 
sequence of  a  confidential  ^rietTe^  had  softened  away  much  of  the  hardness 
and  harshness  originally  impressed  on  the  visage  by  anxious  penury^  and 
the  sinister  habits  of  a  black-fiiher ; — and  the  Tom  Purdie  of  1820  stands 
before  us. 

'  We  were  all  delighted  to  see  how  completely  Scott  had  recovered  his 
bodily  vigour^  and  none  more  so  than  Constable^  who^  as  he  puffed  and 
panted  after  him^  up  on%  ravine  and  down  another^  often  stopped  to  wipe 
his  forehead^  and  remarked^  that  ^^it  was  not  every  author  who  should  lead 
him  such  a  dance."  But  Purdie's  face  shone  wiUi  rapture  as  he  observed 
how  severely  the  swag-bellied  bookseller's  activity  was  tasked.  Scott 
exclaimed  exultingly^  though^  perhaps^  for  the  tenth  time^  ''This  will 
be  a  glorious  spring  for  our  trees^  Tom  ! " — ''  You  may  say  that.  Sheriff^ 
quoth  Tom^ — and  then  lingering  a  moment  for  Constable — ''  My  certy^ 
he  added,  scratching  his  head,  ''  and  I  think  it  will  be  a  grand  season 
for  our  huikt  too."  But  indeed  Tom  always  talked  of  our  buiki,  as  if 
they  had  been  as  regular  products  of  the  soil  as  our  aits  and  our  birka. 
Having  threaded  first  the  Hexilcleugh  and  then  the  Rhymer's  Glen,  we 
arrived  at  Huntly  Bum,  where  the  hospitality  of  the  kind  Weird  Sisters, 
as  Scott  called  the  Miss  Fergusons,  reanimated  our  exhausted  bibliopoles, 
and  gave  them  courage  to  extend  their  walk  a  little  farther  down  the 
same  famous  brook.  Here  there  was  a  small  cottage  in  a  very  seques- 
tered situation '  (named  Chie&wood),  '  by  making  some  little  additions 
to  which  Scott  thought  it  might  be  converted  into  a  suitable  summer 
residence  for  his  daughter  and  future  son-in-law.'  *  *  *  'As  we  walked 
homeward,  Scott  being  a  little  fatigued,  laid  his  left  hand  on  Tom's 
shoulder,  and  leaned  heavily  for  support,  chatting  to  his  ''Sunday 
pony,"  as  he  called  the  affectionate  fellow,  just  as  freely  as  with  the 
rest  of  the  party ;  and  Tom  put-in  his  word  shrewdly  and  manfully,  and 
grinned  and  grunted  whenever  the  joke  chanced  to  be  within  his  appre- 
hension. It  was  easy  to  see  that  his  heart  swelled  within  him  from  the 
moment  the  Sheriff  got  his  collar  in  his  gripe.'  ^ 

That  Abbotsford  became  infested  to  a  great  degree  with 
tourists,  wonder-hunters,  and  all  that  fatal  species  of  people, 

*  Overseer  ;  German,  ^nq/.  '  Vol.  iv.  pp.  349-353. 
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toay  be  supposed.  Solitary  Ettrick  saw  itself  populous :  all 
paths  were  beaten  with  the  feet  and  hoofs  of  an  endless 
miscellany  of  pilgritns.  As  many  as  *  sixteen  parties '  have 
arrived  at  Abbotsford  in  one  day ;  male  and  female ;  peers, 
Socinian  preachers,  whatsoever  was  distinguished,  whatsoever 
hod  love  of  distinction  in  it  1  Mr.  Lockhart  thinks  there 
was  no  literary  shrine  ever  so  bepilgrimed,  except  Femey  in 
Voltaire's  time,  who,  however,  was  not  half  so  accessible.  A 
fatal  species  !  These  are  what  Schiller  calls  the  *  flesh-flies ' ; 
buzziog  swarms  of  bluebottles,  who  never  fail  where  any  taint 
of  human  glory  or  other  corruptibility  is  in  the  wind.  So 
has  Nature  decreed.  Scott's  healihmsst,  bodily  and  mental, 
his  massive  solidity  of  character,  nowhere  showed  itself  more 
decisively  than  in  his  manner  of  encountering  this  part  of  his 
fate,  lliat  his  bluebottles  were  blue,  and  of  the  usual  tone 
and  quality,  may  be  judged.  Hear  Captain  Basil  Hall  (in  a 
very  compressed  state) : 

'  We  arrived  in  good  time,  and  found  several  other  guests  at  dinner. 
The  public  rooms  are  lighted  with  oil-gas,  in  s  style  of  eztraordinarj 
splendour.  The'  etc — '  Had  I  a  hundred  pens,  each  of  which  at  the 
Bune  time  should  separatelj  write  down  an  anecdote,  I  couM  not  hope 
to  record  one  half  of  those  which  our  host,  to  use  Spenser's  expression, 
"welled  out  alway."'— 'Entertained  ug  all  the  way  with  en  endless 
string  of  anecdotes; ' — 'came  like  a  stream  of  poetry  from  his  lips;' — 
'  path  muddy  and  scarcely  passable,  yet  I  do  not  remember  ever  to  have 
seen  any  place  so  interesting  as  the  skill  of  this  mighty  ma^cian  had 
rendered  this  nurow  ravine.' — 'Impossible  to  touch  on  any  theme,  but 
straightway  he  has  an  anecdote  to  lit  it.' — 'Thus  we  strolled  along, 
bame,  aa  it  were,  on  the  stream  of  song  and  story.' — 'In  the  evening 
we  had  a  great  feast  indeed.  Sir  Walter  aslied  us  if  we  had  ever 
read  Christabel.' — 'Interspersed  with  these  varioas  readings  were  some 
hundreds  of  stories,  some  qnaint,  some  pathetical.'— '  At  breakfast  today 
we  bad,  as  usual,  some  ICO  stories — God  knnws  how  they  came  in.' — 'In 
any  man  so  gifted — so  qualified  to  take  the  loftiest,  proudest  line  at  the 
head  of  the  literature,  the  taste,  the  imagination  of  the  whole  world  !' 
— '  For  instance,  he  never  sits  at  any  particular  place  at  table,  but 
takes'  etc  etc.' 

Among  such  worshippers,  arriving  in  *  sixteen  parties  a-day/ 
'  Vol.  V.  pp.  37S-4M. 
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an  ordinary  man  might  have  grown  buoyant ;  have  felt  the 
god,  begun  to  nod,  and  seemed  to  shake  the  spheres.  A 
slightly  splenetic  man,  possessed  of  Scott^s  sense,  would  have 
swept  his  premises  clear  of  them  :  Let  no  bluebottle  approach 
here,  to  disturb  a  man  in  his  work, — ^under  pain  of  sugared 
aqucuh  (called  quassia)  and  king's  yellow  !  The  good  Sir 
Walter,  like  a  quiet  brave  man,  did  neither.  He  let  the 
matter  take  its  course;  enjoyed  what  was  enjoyable  in  it; 
endured  what  could  not  well  be  helped ;  persisted  meanwhile 
in  writing  his  daily  portion  of  romance-cq;;^,  in  preserving  his 
composure  of  heart ; — ^in  a  word,  accommodated  himself  to 
this  loud-buzzing  environment,  and  made  it  serve  him,  as  he 
would  have  done  (perhaps  with  more  ease)  to  a  silent,  poor 
and  solitary  one.  No  doubt  it  affected  him  too,  and  in  the 
lamentablest  way  fevered  his  internal  life,  though  he  kept  it 
well  down ;  but  it  affected  him  leas  than  it  would  have  done 
almost  any  other  man.  For  his  guests  were  not  all  of  the 
bluebottle  sort ;  far  from  that.  Mr.  Lockhart  shall  furnish 
us  with  the  brightest  aspect  a  British  Femey  ever  yielded,  or 
is  like  to  yield :  and  therewith  we  will  quit  Abbotsford  and 
the  dominant  and  culminant  period  of  Scotf  s  life  : 

'  It  was  a  clear^  briglit  September  morning,  with  a  sharpness  in  the 
air  that  doubled  the  animating  influence  of  the  sunshine,  and  all  was 
in  readine&s  for  a  grand  coursing-match  on  Newark  Hill.  The  only 
guest  who  had  chalked-out  other  sport  for  himself  was  the  stanchest  of 
anglers,  Mr.  Rose ;  but  he  too  was  there  on  his  shelty,  armed  with  his 
salmon-rod  and  landing-net^  and  attended  by  his  Hinves^  and  Charlie 
Purdie,  a  brother  of  Tom,  in  those  days  the  most  celebrated  fisherman 
of  the  district.  This  little  group  of  Waltonians,  bound  for  Lord  Somer- 
viUe's  preserve,  remained  lounging  about,  to  witness  the  start  of  the 
main  cavalcade.  Sir  Walter^  mounted  on  Sibyl,  was  marshalling  the 
order  of  procession  with  a  huge  hunting-whip;  and  among  a  dozen 
frolicsome  youths  and  maidens,  who  seemed  disposed  to  laugh  at  all 
discipline,  appeared,  each  on  horseback,  each  as  eager  as  the  youngest 
sportsman  in  the  troop.  Sir  Humphry  Davy,  Dr.  Wollaston,  and  the 
patriarch  of  Scottish  belles-lettres,  Henry  Mackenzie.  The  Man  of 
Feeling,  however,  was  persuaded  with  some  difficulty  to  resign  his  steed 
for  the  present  to  his  faithful  negro  foUower,  and  to  join  Lady  Scott  in 
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the  locuble,  until  we  ihould  resell  tlie  ground  of  our  battut.  Loidlsw, 
on  k  atrong^tailed  wiry  Hi^landerj  yclept  Hoddin  Ores/,  which  c&rried 
him  aimblf  >nd  *toutly,  although  hU  feet  almost  touched  the  ground 
M  he  Mt,  waa  the  adjutant.  But  the  most  pictnreaque  figure  waa  the 
iUuatrious  inrentor  of  the  safety-lamp.  He  had  come  for  hi«  &vourite 
■port  of  angling,  and  had  been  practiaing  it  sueceasfully  with  Rose,  Iub 
timvelling  companion,  for  two  or  three  days  preceding  thii ;  but  he  had 
not  prepared  fbr  coardng  fields,  or  had  left  Charlie  Purdje's  troop  for 
Sir  Walter'!  on  a  sudden  thought,  and  hia  fisherman's  costume— a  brown 
hat  with  flexible  brim,  surrounded  with  line  upon  line  of  catgut,  and 
innnmeiable  fly-hooka — jaelc-boota  worthy  of  a  Dutch  smngfcler,  and  a 
fhstian  anrtont  dabbled  with  the  blood  of  salmon,  made  a  fine  contrast 
with  the  smart  jackets,  wbiteKM>rd  breeches,  and  well-polished  jockey- 
boota  of  the  leet  distinguished  c»T«Iiere  about  him.  Dr.  WoUaeton  waa  ' 
in  black  ,-  and  with  hia  noble  serene  dignity  of  countenance  might  have 
pasaed  fer  a  sporting  arebblehop.  Mr.  Mackenaie,  at  this  time  in  the 
7Bth  year  of  his  age,  with  a  white  hat  turned  up  with  green,  green 
■peetaelaa,  gre«i  jacket,  and  long  brown  leathern  gaiters,  buttoned  upon 
hie  nether  anatomy,  wore  a  dog-whietle  round  hie  neck,  and  had,  all 
orer,  the  air  of  aa  resolute  a  devotee  as  the  gsy  captain  of  Huntly  Burn. 
Tom  Purdie  and  his  subaltems  had  preceded  us  by  a  few  boun  with 
all  the  greyhounds  that  could  be  collected  at  Abbotoford,  Damick,  and 
Melroee ;  but  the  giant  Maida  had  remained  ae  his  master's  orderly, 
and  now  gambolled  about  Sibyl  Grey,  barking  for  mere  joy  like  a  spaniel 
puppy. 

'The  order  of  march  had  been  all  settled,  and  the  sociable  was  just 
getting  under  weigh,  when  lh«  Lady  Atme  broke  from  the  line,  screaming 
with  laughter,  and  exclaimed,  "  Papa,  papa,  I  knew  yon  could  never 
think  of  going  without  your  pet ! "    Scott  looked  round,  end  I  rather 
think  there  was  a  blush  ae  well  as  a  smile  upon  his  face,  when  he  per- 
ceived a  little  black  pig  frislung  about  his  pony,  and  evidently  a  self- 
elected  addition  to  the  par^  of  the  day.     He  tried  to  look  etem,  and 
cracked  his  whip  at  the  creature,  but  was  in  a  moment  obliged  to  join  in 
the  general  cheers.     Poor  piggy  soon  found  a  strap  round  its  neck,  and 
was  dragged  into  the  background ; — Scott,  watching  the  retreat,  repeated 
with  mock  pathos  the  first  verse  of  an  old  pastonl  song — 
"  What  will  I  do  gin  m;  boggle  dia  t 
H7  joy,  laj  pride,  my  haggle  1 
H7  only  beast,  I  had  na  mae. 
And  wow  I  but  I  waa  vogie  I " 

— the  cheers  were  redoubled — and  the  squadron  moved  on. 

'lUi  pig  had  taken,  nobody  could  tell  how,  a  most  sentimental 
■ttachment  to  Scott,  and  was  constantly  urging  its  pretensions  to  be 
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admitted  a  regular  member  of  his  tail  along  with  the  greyhounds  and 
terriers :  but^  indeed^  I  remember  him  suffering  another  summer  under 
the  same  sort  of  pertinacity  on  the  part  of  an  affectionate  hen.  I  leave 
the  explanation  for  philosophers  ; — but  such  were  the  facts.  I  have  too 
much  respect  for  the  vulgarly  calumniated  donkey^  to  name  him  in  the 
same  category  of  pets  with  the  pig  and  the  hen  ;  but  a  year  or  two  after 
this  time^  my  wife  used  to  drive  a  couple  of  these  animals  in  a  little 
garden-chair^  and  whenever  her  father  appeared  at  the  door  of  our  cot- 
tage^ we  were  sure  to  see  Hannah  More  and  Lady  Morgan  (as  Anne 
Scott  had  wickedly  christened  them)  trotting  from  their  pasture^  to  lay 
their  noses  over  the  palings  and,  as  Washington  Irving  says  of  the  old 
white-haired  hedger  with  the  Parisian  snuff-boxj  ^'to  have  a  pleasant 
crack  wi'  the  laird.  "^ 

'There'  at  Chie&wood  ' my  wife  and  I  spent  this  summer  and  autumn 
of  1821 ;  the  first  of  several  seasons  which  will  ever  dwell  on  my  memory 
as  the  happiest  of  my  life.  We  were  near  enough  Abbotsford  to  partake 
as  often  as  we  liked  of  its  brilliant  and  constantly  varying  society ;  yet 
could  do  so  without  being  exposed  to  the  worry  and  exhaustion  of  spirit 
which  the  daily  reception  of  new-comers  entailed  upon  all  the  fieunily^ 
except  Sir  Walter  himself.  But^  in  truths  even  he  was  not  always  proof 
against  the  annoyances  connected  with  such  a  style  of  open  housekeeping. 
Even  his  temper  sank  sometimes  under  the  solemn  applauses  of  learned 


^  Vol.  V.  pp.  7- ID. 

On  this  subject  let  us  report  an  anecdote  furnished  by  a  correspondent  of  our 
own,  whose  accuracy  we  can  depend  on  :  '  I  myself  was  acquainted  with  a  little 
Blenheim  cocker,  one  of  the  smallest,  beautifiilest  and  wisest  of  lap-dogs  or 
dogs,  which,  though  Sir  Walter  knew  it  not,  was  very  singular  in  its  behaviour 
towards  him.  Shandy^  so  hight  this  remarkable  cocker,  was  extremely  shy  of 
strangers :  promenading  on  Princes  Street,  which  in  fine  weather  used  to  be 
crowded  in  those  days,  he  seemed  to  live  in  perpetual  fear  of  being  stolen ;  if 
any  one  but  looked  at  him  admiringly,  he  would  draw-back  with  angry  timidity, 
and  crouch  towards  his  own  lady-mistress.  One  day,  a  tall,  irregular,  busy- 
looking  man  came  halting  by ;  the  little  dog  ran  towards  him,  began  fawning, 
frisking,  licking  at  his  feet :  it  was  Sir  Walter  Scott !  Had  Shandy  been  the 
most  extensive  reader  of  Reviews,  he  could  not  have  done  better.  Every  time 
he  saw  Sir  Walter  afterwards,  which  was  some  three  or  four  times  in  the  course 
of  visiting  Edinburgh,  he  repeated  his  demonstrations,  ran  leaping,  frisking, 
licking  the  author  of  WauerUys  feet.  The  good  Sir  Walter  endured  it  with 
good  humour ;  looked  down  at  the  little  wise  face,  at  the  silky  shag-coat  of 
snow-white  and  chestnut-brown ;  smiled,  and  avoided  hitting  him  as  they  went 
on, — till  a  new  division  of  streets  or  some  other  obstacle  put  an  end  to  the  inter- 
view. In  fact,  he  was  a  strange  little  fellow,  this  Shandy.  He  has  been  known 
to  sit  for  hours  looking  out  at  the  summer  moon,  with  the  saddest^  wistfulest 
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dnliiMi,  the  rapid  nptnret  of  painted  and  perivi^ed  downgera,  the 
hone-teech  avidity  with  which  underbred  fonigaen  urged  their  quee- 
tiooa,  and  the  pompoua  almpera  of  condescendiiig  magnates.  When  aore 
beaet  at  home  in  Uus  waj,  he  would  every  noir  and  then  dfacover  that  he 
had  Boroa  vary  particular  business  to  attend  to  on  an  outlying  part  of  his 
estate ;  and,  craving  the  indulgence  of  his  guests  over-night,  appear  at 
the  cabin  in  the  glen  before  its  inhabitants  were  astir  in  the  morning. 
The  clatter  of  Sibyl  Grey's  hoofii,  the  yelping  of  Mustard  and  Spice,  and 
hia  own  joyous  shout  of  rivaUie  under  our  windows,  were  the  signal  that 
he  had  bunt  his  toils,  and  meant  for  that  day  to  "  take  hia  ease  in  Us 
inn."  On  descending,  he  was  to  be  ibund  aeated  with  all  his  dogs  and 
oun  about  him,  under  a  spreading  ash  that  overshadowed  half  the  bank 
between  the  cottage  and  the  brook,  pointing  the  edge  of  his  woodman's 
axe,  and  listening  to  Tom  Purdie's  lecture  touching  the  plantation  that 
moat  needed  thinning.  After  breakfast  he  would  take  pcesession  of  a 
dreaaing-nxun  upstairs,  and  write  a  chapter  of  Tht  Pirate;  and  then, 
having  made-np  and  deepatcbed  his  packet  for  Hr.  Ballantyne,  away  to 
jmn  Purdie  wherever  the  foresters  were  at  work — and  sometimes  to 
bboor  among  them  as  strenuously  as  John  Swmnston — until  it  was  time 
either  to  rejoin  hia  own  party  at  Abbotsford,  or  the  quiet  circle  of  the 
cottage.  When  his  guests  were  few  and  friendly,  he  often  made  them 
c«me  over  and  meet  him  at  Chie&wood  in  a  body  towards  evening ;  and 
surely  he  never  appeared  to  more  amiable  advantage  than  when  belping 
hia  young  people  with  their  little  arrangements  upon  such  occasions.    He 

expiesiion  of  couolcnance ;  alloeether  tike  a  Wertemn  Poet.  He  would  have 
been  a  poet,  I  daresay,  if  be  could  have  found  a  puiliihtr.  But  hii  moral 
tact  was  the  moil  anazmg.  Witbont  reason  shown,  without  word  spoken,  or 
act  done,  he  took  bis  Ulcings  and  dislikings ;  unalterable ;  teally  almost  unerring. 
His  chief  aversion,  I  should  say,  was  to  the  genus  ftKui,  above  all,  to  [he  genus 
tuHti-gt4ati ;  these,  though  nevei  to  clear-starched,  bland-smiling  and  benefi- 
cent, be  absolutely  would  have  no  trade  with.  Their  very  sugar-cake  was 
unavailing.  He  said  with  emphasis,  at  clearly  as  barking  could  say  it :  "  Aciid- 
quack,  avaunt  1 "  Would  to  Heaven  many  a  prime-ministec  and  bigh-peison 
in  authority  had  luch  an  invaluable  talent  I  On  the  whole,  there  is  more  in 
this  uuiveise  than  oui  philosophy  has  dreamt  of.  A  dog's  instinct  is  a  voice  of 
Nature  too ;  and  laithei,  U  has  oever  babbled  itself  away  in  idle  jargon  and 
hypothesis,  but  always  adhered  to  the  practical,  and  grown  in  silence  by  con- 
tinoal  communion  with  fact.  We  do  the  animals  injustice.  Their  body  resem- 
bles oar  body,  Buifon  says ;  with  its  four  limbs,  with  its  ipinal  mairow,  main 
organs  in  the  head,  and  so  forth :  but  have  they  not  a  kind  of  soul,  equally  the 
rude  draught  and  imperfect  imitation  of  ours?  It  is  a  strange,  an  almost  solemn 
and  pathetic  thing  to  see  an  intelligence  imprisoned  in  that  dumb  rude  form ; 
struggling  to  eipress  itself  out  of  that ; — even  as  we  do  out  of  our  imprison- 
ment ;  and  succeed  very  imperfectly  I ' 
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was  ready  with  all  sorts  of  devices  to  supply  the  wants  of  |i  narrow  estah- 
lishment ;  he  used  to  delight  particularly  in  sinking  the  wine  in  a  well 
under  the  brae  ere  he  went  out^  and  hauling  up  the  hasket  just  before 
dinner  was  announced^ — ^this  primitive  device  beings  he  said^  what  he 
had  always  practised  when  a  young  housekeeper,  and  in  his  opinion  far 
superior  in  its  results  to  any  application  of  ice  :  and  in  the  same  spirit, 
whenever  the  weather  was  sufficiently  genial,  he  voted  for  dining  out  of 
doors  altogether,  which  at  once  got  'rid  of  the  inconvenience  of  very 
small  rooms,  and  made  it  natural  and  easy  for  the  gentlemen  to  help  the 
ladies,  so  that  the  paucity  of  servants  went  for  nothing.'  * 

Surely  all  this  is  very  beautiful ;  like  a  picture  of  Boc- 
caccio^s  :  the  ideal  of  a  country  life  in  our  time.  Why  could 
it  not  last  P  Income  was  not  wanting :  Soott^  official  per- 
manent income  was  amply  adequate  to  meet  the  expense  of 
all  that  was  valuable  in  it ;  nay,  of  all  that  was  not  harassing, 
senseless  and  despicable.  Scott  had  some  2,0007.  a-year 
without  writing  books  at  all.  Why  should  he  manufacture 
and  not  create,  to  make  more  money ;  and  rear  mass  on  mass 
for  a  dwelling  to  himself,  till  the  pile  toppled,  sank  crashing, 
and  buried  him  in  its  ruins,  when  he  had  a  safe  pleasant 
dwelling  ready  of  its  own  accord  ?  Alas,  Scott,  with  all  his 
health,  was  infected;  sick  of  the  fearfulest  malady,  that  of 
Ambition !  To  such  length  had  the  King^s  baronetcy,  the 
world's  favour  and  *  sixteen  parties  a  day,'  brought  it  with 
him.  So  the  inane  racket  must  be  kept  up,  and  rise  ever 
higher.  So  masons  labour,  ditchers  delve ;  and  there  is  end- 
less altogether  deplorable  correspondence  about  marble-slabs 
for  tables,  wainscoting  of  rooms,  curtains  and  the  trimmings 
of  curtains,  orange-coloured  or  fawn-coloured  :  Walter  Scott, 
one  of  the  gifted  of  the  world,  whom  his  admirers  call  the 
most  gifted,  must  kill  himself  that  he  may  be  a  country 
gentleman,  the  founder  of  a  race  of  Scottish  lairds. 

It  is  one  of  the  strangest,  most  tragical  histories  ever 
enacted  under  this  sun.  So  poor  a  passion  can  lead  so  strong 
a  man  into  such  mad  extremes.  Surely,  were  not  man  a  fool 
always,  one  might  say  there  was  something  eminently  dis- 

*  Vol.  V.  pp.  123, 124. 
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tracted  in  this,  end  as  it  would,  of  a  Walter  Scott  wilting 
dai);  with  tlie  ardour  of  a  steam-engine,  that  he  might  make 
16,000/.  a-year,  and  buy  upholstery  with  it.  To  cover  the 
walls  of  a  stone  house  in  Selldrkslure  with  nicknacks,  ancient 
annonr  and  genealogical  shields,  what  can  we  name  it  but  a 
being  bit  with  delirium  of  a  kind  ?  That  tract  after  tract 
of  moorland  in  the  shire  of  Selkirk  should  be  joined  to- 
gether on  parchment  and  by  ring-fence,  and  named  after  one's 
name, — why,  it  ia  a  shabby  small-type  edition  of  your  vulgar 
Napoleons,  Alexanders,  and  conquering  heroes,  not  counted 
venerable  by  any  teacher  of  m^i ! — 

'  The  whole  world  was  not  half  so  wide 
To  Alexander  whan  he  cried 
Beeauw  be  had  but  one  to  subdue, 
Aa  wai  a  narrow  paltry  tub  to 
Diogenes  ;  who  ne'er  wu  said. 
For  aught  that  ever  I  could  read. 
To  whine,  put  finger  I'  the  eye  and  sob, 
~         »  he  had  ne'er  another  tub.' 


Not  he !  And  if,  *  looked  at  from  the  Moon,  which  itself  is 
far  from  Infinitude,''  Napoleon's  dominions  were  as  small  as 
mine,  wheA,  by  any  chance  of  possibility,  could  Abbotsford 
landed-property  ever  have  become?  As  the  Arabs  say,  there  is 
a  black  speck,  were  it  no  hi^^  than  a  bean's  eye,  in  every  soul; 
iriiidi,  once  set  it  a- working,  will  overcloud  the  whole  man  into 
darkness  and  quasi-modness,  and  hurry  him  balefully  into  Night! 
With  respect  to  the  literary  character  of  these  Waverley 
Novels,  so  extraordinary  in  their  commercial  character,  there 
remains,  after  so  much  reviewing,  good  and  bad,  little  that  it 
were  profitable  at  present  to  say.  The  great  fact  about  them 
is,  that  they  were  faster  written  and  better  paid  for  than  any 
other  books  in  the  world.  It  must  be  granted,  moreover, 
that  they  have  a  worth  far  surpassing  what  is  usual  in  such 
cases ;  nay,  that  if  Literature  had  no  task  but  that  of  harm- 
lessly  amusing  indolent  languid  men,  here  was  the  very  per- 
fection of  Literature;    that  a  inao,  here  more  emphatically 
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than  ever  elsewhere,  might  fling  himself  back,  exclaiming, 
**  Be  mine  to  lie  on  this  sofa,  and  read  everlasting  Novels  of 
Walter  Scott ! "  The  composition,  slight  as  it  often  is, 
usually  hangs  together  in  some  measure,  and  is  a  composition. 
There  is  a  free  flow  of  narrative,  of  incident  and  sentiment ; 
an  easy  masterlike  coherence  throughout,  as  if  it  were  the 
free  dash  of  a  master^s  hand,  ^  round  as  the  O  of  Giotto/  ^ 
It  is  the  perfection  of  extemporaneous  writing.  Farthermore, 
surely  he  were  a  blind  critic  who  did  not  recognise  here  a 
certain  genial  sunshiny  freshness  and  picturesqueness ;  paint- 
ings both  of  scenery  and  figures,  very  graceful,  brilliant, 
occasionally  full  of  grace  and  glowing  brightness  blended  in 
the  softest  composure;  in  fact,  a  deep  sincere  love  of  the 
beautiful  in  Nature  and  Man,  and  the  readiest  faculty  of  ex- 
pressing  this  by  imagination  and  by  word.  No  fresher 
paintings  of  Nature  can  be  found  than  Scott's ;  hardly  any- 
where a  wider  sympathy  with  man.  From  Davie  Deans  up 
to  Richard  Coeur-de-Iion ;  from  Meg  Merrilies  to  Die  Vernon 
and  Queen  Elizabeth  !  It  is  the  utterance  of  a  man  of  open 
soul ;  of  a  biave,  large,  free-seeing  man,  who  has  a  true 
brotherhood  with  all  men.  In  joyous  picturesqueness  and 
fellow-feeling,  freedom  of  eye  and  heart;  or  to  say  it  in  a 
word,  in  general  healthiness  of  mind,  these  Novels  prove  Scott 
to  have  been  amongst  the  foremost  writers. 

Neither  in  the  higher  and  highest  excellence,  of  drawing 
character,  is  he  at  any  time  altogether  deficient ;  though  at 
no  time  can  we  call  him,  in  the  best  sense,  successful.  His 
Bailie  Jarvies,  Dinmonts,  Dalgettys  (for  their  name  is  legion), 

^  *  Venne  a  Firetize  *  (il  cortigiano  del  Papa),  '  e  andato  una  mattina  in 
bottega  di  Giotto,  che  lavorava,  gli  chiese  un  poco  di  disegno  per  mandarlo  a  sua 
Santitk  Giotto,  che  garbatissimo  era,  prese  un  foglio,  ed  in  quello  con  un 
pennello  tinto  di  rosso,  fermato  il  braccio  al  fianco  per  fame  compasso,  e  girato 
la  mano  fece  un  tondo  si  pari  di  sesto  e  di  profilo,  che  fii  a  vederlo  una  maraviglia. 
Ci6  fatto  ghignando  disse  al  cortigiano,  Eccovi  11  disegno.'  .  .  .  'Onde  il  Papa, 
e  moltl  cortigiani  intendenti  conobbero  perci6,  quanto  Giotto  avanzasse  d'  ecce- 
lenza  tutti  gli  altri  pittori  del  suo  tempo.  Divolgatasi  poi  questa  cosa,  ne  nacque 
il  proverbio,  che  ancora  h  in  uso  dirsi  a  gli  uomini  di  grossa  pasta  :  Tu  set  pih 
tondo  che  V  O  di  Gtcffc'-^YtLsaji,  Vite  (Roma,  1759),  i.  46. 
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do  look  and  talk  like  what  they  give  themselves  out  for ;  they 
are,  if  not  created  and  made  poetically  alive,  yet  deceptively 
enacted  as  a  good  player  might  do  them.  What  more  b 
wanted,  then  ?  For  tiie  reader  lying  on  a  sofa,  nothing 
more ;  yet  for  another  sort  of  reader,  much.  It  were  a  long 
chapter  to  unfold  the  difierence  in  drawing  a  character  be- 
tween a  Scott,  and  a  Shakspeare,  a  Goethe.  Yet  it  is  a 
diference  literally  immense  ;  they  are  of  different  species ; 
the  value  of  the  one  is  not  to  be  counted  in  the  coin  of  the 
other.  We  might  say  in  a  short  word,  which  means  a  long 
matter,  that  your  Shakspeare  fashions  his  characters  {mm  the 
heart  outwards ;  your  Scott  fashions  them  from  the  skin 
inwards,  never  getting  near  the  heart  of  them  !  The  one  set 
become  living  men  and  women ;  the  other  amount  to  little 
more  than  mechanical  cases,  deceptively  painted  automatons. 
Compare  Foiella  with  Goethe's  Mignon,  which,  it  was  once 
said,  Scott  had  '  done  Goethe  the  honour '  to  borrow.  He 
has  bottowed  what  he  could  of  Mignon.  The  small  stature, 
the  climbing  talent,  the  trickiness,  the  mechanical  cox,  as  we 
say,  he  has  bmrowed  ;  but  the  soul  of  Mignon  is  left  behind. 
Fenella  is  an  unfavourable  specimen  for  Scott ;  but  it  illus- 
trates in  the  a^ravated  state,  what  is  traceable  in  all  the 
diatactoi  he  drew. 

To  the  same  purport  indeed  we  are  to  say  that  these  famed 
books  are  altogether  addressed  to  the  every-day  mind ;  that 
fac  any  other  mind  there  is  next  to  no  nourishment  in  them. 
OpinioDS,  emotions,  principles,  doubts,  beliefs,  beyond  what 
the  intelligent  country  gentleman  can  carry  along  with  him, 
an  not  to  be  found.  It  is  orderly,  customary,  it  is  prudent, 
deocnt ;  nothing  more.  One  would  say,  it  lay  not  in  Scott 
to  ghe  much  more ;  getting  out  of  the  ordinary  range,  and 
rttnnpUng  the  heroic,  which  is  but  seldom  the  case,  he  falls 
■*™™t  at  once  into  the  rose-pink  sentimental, — descries  the 
-iCaerva  Presa  from  afar,  and  hastily  quits  that  course ;  for 
aoBm  better  than  he  knew  it  to  lead  nowhither.  On  the 
lAolS}  oootrasting    Waverkn/,   which    was    carefully   written, 
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with  most  of  its  followers,  which  were  written  extempore, 
one  may  regret  the  extempore  method.  Something  very 
perfect  in  its  kind  might  have  come  from  Scott ;  nor  was  it 
a  low  kind :  nay,  who  knows  how  high,  with  studious  self- 
concentration,  he  might  have  gone;  what  wealth  Nature 
had  implanted  in  him,  which  his  circumstances,  most  unkind 
while  seeming  to  be  kindest,  had  never  impelled  him  to 
unfold  ? 

But  after  all,  in  the  loudest  blaring  and  trumpeting  of 
popularity,  it  is  ever  to  be  held  m  mind,  as  a  truth  remaining 
true  forever,  that  Literature  has  other  aims  than  that  of 
harmlessly  amusing  indolent  languid  men :  or  if  Literature 
have  them  not,  then  Literature  is  a  very  poor  affidr;  and 
something  else  must  have  them,  and  must  accomplish  them, 
with  thanks  or  without  thanks;  the  thankful  or  thankless 
world  were  not  long  a  world  otherwise !  Under  this  head 
there  is  little  to  be  sought  or  found  in  the  Waverley  Novels. 
Not  profitable  for  doctrine,  for  reproof,  for  edification,  for 
building  up  or  elevating,  in  any  shape !  The  sick  heart 
will  find  no  healing  here,  the  darkly-stru^ling  heart  no 
guidance  :  the  Heroic  that  is  in  all  men  no  divine  awakening 
voice.  We  say,  therefore,  that  they  do  not  found  themselves 
on  deep  interests,  but  on  comparatively  trivial  ones ;  not  on 
the  perennial,  perhaps  not  even  on  the  lasting.  In  fact, 
much  of  the  interest  of  these  Novels  results  from  what  may 
be  called  contrasts  of  costume.  The  phraseology,  fashion  of 
arms,  of  dress  and  life,  belonging  to  one  age,  is  brought 
suddenly  with  singular  vividness  before  the  eyes  of  another. 
A  great  effect  this ;  yet  by  the  very  nature  of  it,  an  alto- 
gether temporary  one.  Consider,  brethren,  shall  not  we  too 
one  day  be  antiques,  and  grow  to  have  as  quaint  a  costume 
as  the  rest  ?  The  stuffed  Dandy,  only  give  him  time^  will 
become  one  of  the  wonderfulest  mummies.  In  antiquarian 
museums,  only  two  centuries  hence,  the  steeple-hat  will  hang 
on  the  next  peg  to  Franks  and  Company'^s  patent,  antiquarians 
deciding  which  is  uglier :  and  the  Stulz  swallow-tail,  one  may 
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hope,  will  seem  as  incredible  as  any  garment  that  ever  made 
ridiculous  the  respectable  back  of  man.  Not  by  slashed 
breeches,  steeple-hats,  buff-belts,  or  antiquated  speech,  can 
romance-heroes  continue  to  interest  us ;  but  simply  and  solely, 
in  the  long-run,  by  being  men.  Buff-belts  and  all  manner  of 
jerkins  and  costumes  are  transitory ;  man  alone  is  perennial. 
He  that  has  gone  deeper  into  this  than  other  men,  will  be 
remembered  longer  than  they ;  he  that  has  not,  not.  Tried 
under  this  category,  Scott,  with  his  clear  practical  insight, 
joyous  temper,  and  other  sound  faculties,  is  not  to  be  ac- 
counted little, — among  the  ordinary  circulating-library  heroes 
he  might  well  pass  for  a  demi-god.  Not  little ;  yet  neither 
is  he  great ;  there  were  greater,  more  than  one  or  two,  in  his 
own  age :  among  the  great  of  all  ages,  one  sees  no  likelihood 
of  a  place  for  him. 

What,  then,  is  the  result  of  these  Waverley  Romances  ? 
Are  they  to  amuse  one  generation  only  ?  One  or  more  !  As 
many  generations  as  they  can ;  but  not  all  generations :  ah 
no,  when  our  swallow-tail  has  become  fantastic  as  trunk-hose, 
they  will  cease  to  amuse  ! — Meanwhile,  as  we  can  discern, 
their  results  have  been  several-fold.  First  of  all,  and  certainly 
not  least  of  all,  have  they  not  perhaps  had  this  result :  that 
a  considerable  portion  of  mankind  has  hereby  been  sated 
with  mere  amusement,  and  set  on  seeking  something  better? 
Amusement  in  the  way  of  reading  can  go  no  farther,  can  do 
nothing  better,  by  the  power  of  man ;  and  men  ask,  Is  this 
what  it  can  do  ?  Scott,  we  reckon,  carried  several  things  to 
their  ultimatum  and  crisis,  so  that  change  became  inevitable : 
a  great  service,  though  an  indirect  one. 

Secondly,  however,  we  may  say,  these  Historical  Novels  have 
taught  all  men  this  truth,  which  looks  like  a  truism,  and  yet 
was  as  good  as  unknown  to  writers  of  history  and  others,  till 
so  taught :  that  the  bygone  ages  of  the  world  were  actually 
filled  by  living  men,  not  by  protocols,  state-papers,  contro- 
versies and  abstractions  of  men.  Not  abstractions  were  they, 
not  diagrams  and  theorems ;  but  men,  in  buff  or  other  coats 
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and  breeches,  with  colour  in  their  cheeks,  with  passions  in 
their  stomach,  and  the  idioms,  features  and  vitalities  of  very 
men.  It  is  a  little  word  this ;  inclusive  of  great  meaning ! 
History  will  henceforth  have  to  take  thought  of  it.  Her 
faint  hearsays  of  'philosophy  teaching  by  experience^  will 
have  to  exchange  themselves  everywhere  for  direct  inspection 
and  embodiment :  this,  and  this  only,  will  be  counted  experi- 
ence; and  till  once  experience  have  got  in,  philosophy  will 
reconcile  herself  to  wait  at  the  door.  It  is  a  great  service, 
fertile  in  consequences,  this  that  Scott  has  done ;  a  great 
truth  laid  open  by  him ; — correspondent  indeed  to  the  sub- 
stantial nature  of  the  man ;  to  his  solidity  and  veracity  even 
of  imagination,  which,  with  all  his  lively  discursiveness,  was 
the  characteristic  of  him. 

A  word  here  as  to  the  extempore  style  of  writing,  which  is 
getting  much  celebrated  in  these  days.  Scott  seems  to  have 
been  a  high  proficient  in  it.  His  rapidity  was  extreme ;  and 
the  matter  produced  was  excellent,  considering  that :  the 
circumstances  under  which  some  of  his  Novels,  when  he  could 
not  himself  write,  were  dictated,  are  justly  considered  wonder- 
ful. It  is  a  valuable  faculty  this  of  ready- writing ;  nay, 
farther,  for  Scott^s  purpose  it  was  clearly  the  only  good  mode. 
By  much  labour  he  could  not  have  added  one  guinea  to  his 
copyright ;  nor  could  the  reader  on  the  sofa  have  Iain  a  whit 
more  at  ease.  It  was  in  all  ways  necessary  that  these  works 
should  be  produced  rapidly;  and,  round  or  not,  be  thrown 
off  like  Giotto^s  O.  But  indeed,  in  all  things,  writing  or 
other,  which  a  man  engages  in,  there  is  the  indispensablest 
beauty  in  knowing  how  to  get  done,  A  man  frets  himself  to 
no  purpose ;  he  has  not  the  sleight  of  the  trade ;  he  is  not  a 
craftsman,  but  an  unfortunate  borer  and  bungler,  if  he  know 
not  when  to  have  done.  Perfection  is  unattainable  :  no  car- 
penter ever  made  a  mathematically  accurate  right -angle  in 
the  world ;  yet  all  carpenters  know  when  it  is  right  enough, 
and  do  not  botch  it,  and  lose  their  wages,  by  making  it  too 
right.     Too  much  painstaking  speaks  disease  in  one^s  mind. 
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as  well  as  too  little.  The  adroit  sound- minded  man  will 
endeavour  to  spend  on  each  business  approximately  what  of 
pains  it  deserves ;  and  with  a  conscience  void  of  remorse  will 
dismiss  it  then.  All  this  in  favour  of  easy- writing  shall  be 
granted,  and,  if  need  were,  enforced  and  inculcated. 

And  yet,  on  the  other  hand,  it  shall  not  less  but  more 
strenuously  be  inculcated,  that  in  the  way  of  writing,  no 
great  thing  was  ever,  or  will  ever  be  done  with  ease,  but  with 
difficulty !  Let  ready-writers  with  any  faculty  in  them  lay 
this  to  heart.  Is  it  with  ease,  or  not  with  ease,  that  a  man 
shall  do  his  begty  in  any  shape ;  above  all,  in  this  shape  justly 
named  of  ^souFs  travail,^  working  in  the  deep  places  of  thought, 
embodying  the  True  out  of  the  Obscure  and  Possible,  environed 
on  all  sides  with  the  uncreated  False  ?  Not  so,  now  or  at  any 
time.  The  experience  of  all  men  belies  it;  the  nature  of 
things  contradicts  it.  Virgil  and  Tacitus,  were  they  ready- 
writers  ?  The  whole  Prophecies  of  Isaiah  are  not  equad  in 
extent  to  this  cobweb  of  a  Review  Article.  Shakspeare,  we 
may  taxicy,  wrote  with  rapidity ;  but  not  till  he  had  thought 
with  intensity :  long  and  sore  had  this  man  thought,  as  the 
seeing  eye  may  discern  well,  and  had  dwelt  and  wrestled  amid 
dark  pains  and  throes, — though  his  great  soul  is  silent  about 
all  that.  It  was  for  him  to  write  rapidly  at  fit  intervals, 
being  ready  to  do  it.  And  herein  truly  lies  the  secret  of  the 
matter :  such  swiftness  of  mere  writing,  after  due  energy  of 
preparation,  is  doubtless  the  right  method ;  the  hot  furnace 
having  long  worked  and  simmered,  let  the  pure  gold  flow  out 
at  one  gush.  It  was  Shakspeare^s  plan;  no  easy- writer  he, 
or  he  had  never  been  a  Shakspeare.  Neither  was  Milton  one 
of  the  mob  of  gentlemen  that  write  with  ease ;  he  did  not 
attain  Shakspeare^s  faculty,  one  perceives,  of  even  writing  fast 
after  long  preparation,  but  struggled  while  he  wrote.  Goethe 
also  tells  us'  he  <  had  nothing  sent  him  in  his  sleep  ** ;  no  page 
of  his  but  he  knew  well  how  it  came  there.  It  is  reckoned 
to  be  the  best  prose,  accordingly,  that  has  been  written  by 
any  modem.     Schiller,  as  an  unfortunate  and  unhealthy  man, 
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'kimnte  niejirtig  werdm,  never  could  get  done';  the  noble 
genius  of  him  struggled  not  wisely  but  too  well,  and  wore  his 
life  itself  heroically  out  Or  did  Petrarch  write  easily  ?  Dante 
sees  himself  <  growing  lean '  over  his  Divine  Comedy ;  in  stem 
solitary  death-wrestle  with  it,  to  prevail  over  it,  and  do  it,  if 
his  uttermost  faculty  may:  hence,  too,  it  is  done  and  pre- 
vailed over,  and  the  fiery  life  of  it  endures  forevermore  among 
men. 

No  :  creation,  one  would  think,  cannot  be  easy ;  your  Jove 
has  severe  pains,  and  fire-flames,  m  the  head  out  of  which  an 
armed  Pallas  is  struggling !  As  for  manufacture,  that  is  a 
diffePMit  matter,  and  may  become  easy  or  not  easy,  according 
as  it  IS  taken  up.  Yet  of  manufacture  too,  the  general  truth 
is  that,  given  the  manufacturer,  it  will  be  worthy  in  direct 
proportion  to  the  pains  bestowed  upon  it ;  and  worthless 
always,  or  nearly  so,  with  no  pains.  Cease,  therefore,  O 
ready- writer,  to  brag  openly  of  thy  rapidity  and  facility ;  to 
thee  (if  thou  be  in  the  manufacturing  line)  it  is  a  benefit,  an 
increase  of  wages;  but  to  me  it  is  sheer  loss,  worsening  of 
ray  pennyworth :  why  wilt  thou  brag  of  it  to  me  ?  Write 
easily,  by  steam  if  thou  canst  contrive  it,  and  canst  sell  it ; 
but  hide  it  like  virtue !  "  Easy  writing,'^  said  Sheridan,  "  is 
sometimes  d— d  hard  reading."  Sometimes ;  and  always  it  is 
sure  to  be  rather  useless  reading,  which  indeed  (to  a  creature 
of  few  years  and  much  work)  may  be  reckoned  the  hardest 

of  all. 

Scott's  productive  facility  amazed  everybody ;  and  set 
Captain  Hall,  for  one,  upon  a  very  strange  method  of  ac- 
counting for  it  without  miracle ; — ^for  which  see  his  Journal, 
above  quoted  from.  The  Captain,  on  counting  line  for  line, 
found  that  he  himself  had  written  in  that  Journal  of  his 
almost  as  much  as  Scott,  at  odd  hours  in  a  given  number  of 
days ;  *  and  as  for  the  invention,"  says  he,  *  it  is  known  that 
this  costs  Scott  nothing,  but  comes  to  him  of  its  ovm  accord.' 
Convenient  indeed  ! — But  for  us  too  Scott's  rapidity  is  great, 
a  proof  and  consequence  of  the  solid  health  of  the  man, 
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bodily  and  spiritual;  great,  but  unmiraculous ;  not  greater 
than  that  of  many  others  besides  Captain  Hall.  Admire  it, 
yet  with  measure.  For  observe  always,  there  are  two  condi- 
tions in  work :  let  me  fix  the  quality,  and  you  shall  fix  the 
quantity  !  Any  man  may  get  through  work  rapidly  who 
easily  satisfies  himself  about  it.  Print  the  talk  of  any  man, 
there  will  be  a  thick  octavo  volume  daily ;  make  his  writing 
three  times  as  good  as  his  talk,  there  will  be  the  third  part 
of  a  volume  daily,  which  still  is  good  work.  To  write  with 
never  such  rapidity  in  a  passable  manner,  is  indicative  not  of 
a  man'*s  genius,  but  of  his  habits ;  it  will  prove  his  soundness 
of  nervous  system,  his  practicality  of  mind,  and  in  fine,  that 
he  has  the  knack  of  his  trade.  In  the  most  flattering  view, 
rapidity  will  betoken  health  of  mind  :  much  also,  perhaps 
most  of  all,  will  depend  on  health  of  body.  Doubt  it  not, 
a  faculty  of  easy-writing  is  attainable  by  man  !  The  human 
genius,  once  fairly  set  in  this  direction,  will  carry  it  far. 
William  Cobbett,  one  of  the  healthiest  of  men,  was  a  greater 
improviser  even  than  Walter  Scott :  his  writing,  considered  as 
to  quality  and  quantity,  of  Rural  Rides,  Registers,  Grammars, 
Sermons,  Peter  Porcupines,  Histories  of  Reformation,  ever- 
fresh  denouncements  of  Potatoes  and  Paper-money,  seems  to 
us  still  more  wonderful.  Pierre  Bayle  wrote  enormous  folios, 
one  sees  not  on  what  motive  principle  :  he  flowed-on  forever, 
a  mighty  tide  of  ditch-water;  and  even  died  flowing,  with 
the  pen  in  his  hand.  But  indeed  the  most  unaccountable 
ready-writer  of  €dl  is,  probably,  the  common  Editor  of  a  Daily 
Newspaper.  Consider  his  leading  articles;  what  they  treat 
of,  how  passably  they  are  done.  Straw  that  has  been  thrashed 
a  hundred  times  without  wheat ;  ephemeral  sound  of  a  sound ; 
such  portent  of  the  hour  as  all  men  have  seen  a  hundred 
times  turn  out  inane  :  how  a  man,  with  merely  human  faculty, 
buckles  himself  nightly  with  new  vigour  and  interest  to  this 
thrashed  straw,  nightly  thrashes  it  anew,  nightly  gets-up  new 
thunder  about  it ;  and  so  goes  on  thrashing  and  thundering 
for  a  considerable  series  of  years;  this  is  a  fact  remaining 
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still  to  be  accounted  for,  Id  human  physiology.  The  vitality 
of  man  is  gi^t. 

Or  shall  we  say,  Scott,  among  the  many  things  he  carried 
towards  their  ultimatum  and  crisis,  carried  this  of  ready- 
writing  too,  that  so  all  men  might  better  see  what  was  in  it  ? 
It  is  a  valuable  consummation.  Not  without  results ; — ^results, 
at  some  of  which  Scott  as  a  Tory  politician  would  have  greatly 
shuddered.  For  if  once  Printing  have  grown  to  be  as  Talk, 
then  Democracy  (if  we  look  into  the  roots  of  things)  is  not 
a  bugbear  and  probability,  but  a  certainty,  and  event  as  good 
as  come  !  ^  Inevitable  seems  it  me.^  But  leaving  this,  sure 
enough  the  triumph  of  ready-writing  appears  to  be  even  now ; 
everywhere  the  ready- writer  is  found  bragging  strangely  of  his 
readiness.  In  a  late  translated  Don  Carlos^  one  of  the  most 
indifferent  translations  ever  done  with  any  sign  of  ability,  a 
hitherto  unknown  individual  is  found  assuring  his  reader, 
*  The  reader  will  possibly  think  it  an  excuse,  when  I  assure 
him  that  the  whole  piece  was  completed  within  the  space  of 
ten  weeks,  that  is  to  say,  between  the  sixth  of  January  and 
the  eighteenth  of  March  of  this  year  (inclusive  of  a  fortnight'^s 
interruption  from  over-exertion);  that  I  often  translated 
twenty  pages  a-day,  and  that  the  fifth  act  was  the  work  of 
five  days.'  ^  O  hitherto  unknown  individual,  what  is  it  to  me 
what  time  it  was  the  work  of,  whether  five  days  or  five  decades 
of  years  ?    The  only  question  is.  How  well  hast  thou  done  it  ? 

So,  however,  it  stands  :  the  genius  of  Extempore  irresistibly 
lording  it,  advancing  on  us  like  ocean-tides,  like  Noah'^s  deluges 
— of  ditch-water!  The  prospect  seems  one  of  the  lamentablest. 
To  have  all  Literature  swum  away  from  us  in  watery  Extem- 
pore, and  a  spiritual  time  of  Noah  supervene  ?  That  surely 
is  an  awful  reflection ;  worthy  of  dyspeptic  Matthew  Bramble 
in  a  London  fog  !  Be  of  comfort,  O  splenetic  Matthew ;  it  is 
not  Literature  they  are  swimming  away;  it  is  only  Book- 
publishing  and   Book-sellmg.     Was  there  not  a  Literature 

^  Don  CarloSf  a  Dramatic  Poem,  from  the  German  of  Schiller.     Mannheim 
and  London,  1837. 
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b^bre  Printing  or  Faust  of  Mentz,  and  yet  men  wrote  extem- 
pore ?  Nay,  before  Writing  or  Cadmus  of  Thebes,  and  yet 
men  spoke  extempore  ?  Literature  is  the  Thought  of  thinking 
Souls ;  this,  by  the  blessing  of  God,  can  in  no  generation  be 
•wum  avay,  but  remains  with  us  to  the  end. 

Scott^s  career,  of  writing  impromptu  novels  to  buy  farms 
with,  was  not  of  a  kind  to  terminate  voluntarily,  but  to 
accelerate  itself  more  and  more ;  and  one  sees  not  to  what 
wise  goal  it  could,  in  any  case,  have  Jed  him.  Bookseller 
Constable's  bankruptcy  was  not  the  ruin  of  Scott ;  his  ruin 
was,  that  ambition,  and  even  false  ambition,  had  laid  hold 
of  him ;  that  his  way  of  life  was  not  wise.  Whither  could  it 
lead  ?  Where  could  it  stop  f  New  farms  there  remained 
ever  to  be  bought,  while  new  novels  could  pay  for  them. 
More  and  more  success  but  gave  more  and  more  appetite, 
more  and  more  audacity.  The  impromptu  writing  must  have 
waxed  ever  thinner;  declined  faster  and  faster  into  the 
questionable  category,  into  the  condemnable,  into  the  generally 
condemned.  Already  there  existed,  in  secret,  everywhere  a 
considerable  opposition  party ;  witnesses  of  the  Waverley 
miracles,  but  unable  to  believe  in  them,  forced  silently  to 
protest  against  them.  Such  opposition  party  was  in  the  sure 
case  to  grow;  and  even,  with  the  impromptu  process  ever  going 
on,  ever  waxing  thinner,  to  draw  the  world  over  to  it.  Silent 
protest  must  at  length  have  come  to  words ;  harsh  truths, 
backed  by  harsher  facts  of  a  world-popularity  over-wrought 
and  worn-out,  behoved  to  have  been  spoken ; — such  as  can 
be  spoken  now  without  reluctance,  when  they  can  pain  the 
brave  man^s  heart  no  more.  Who  knows  P  Perhaps  it  was 
better  ordered  to  be  all  otherwise.  Otherwise,  at  any  rate,  it 
was.  One  day  the  Constable  mountain,  which  seemed  to 
stand  strong  like  the  other  rock  mountains,  gave  suddenly,  as 
the  icebergs  do,  a  loud-sounding  crack ;  suddenly,  with  huge 
clangor,  shivered  itself  into  ice-dust;  and  sank,  carrying 
much  along  with  it.     In  one  day  Scotfs  high-heaped  money- 


It  was  ft  hard  trial.  He  met  it  proudly,  bra\ 
brave  proud  man  of  the  world.  Perhaps  tbei 
a  prouder  way  stilt :  to  have  owned  honestly  i 
unsuccessful,  then,  all  bankrupt,  broken,  in  the  v 
and  repute ;  and  to  have  turned  elsewhither  for 
Hefiige  did  lie  elsewhere ;  but  it  wa,s  not  Scott 
fashion  of  mind,  to  seek  it  there.  To  Buy,  HitI 
heen  all  in  the  wrong,  and  this  »iy  fame  and 
broken,  was  an  empty  delusion  and  Rjtell  of  aoc 
L'l-aft!  It  was  diAiciilt  for  flesh  and  blood  !  Hi 
ittrieve  myself,  and  make  my  point  good  yet,  o 
Silently,  like  a  proud  strong  man,  he  girt  hij 
Hercules''  task,  of  removing  nibbish- mountains,  si 
it ;  of  ])aying  large  ransoms  by  what  he  could  st 
sell.  In  bis  declining  years,  too ;  misfortune  is 
trebly  unfortunate  that  befalls  us  then.  Scott 
Hercules'  task  like  n  very  man,  and  went  on  with  it 
with  a  noble  cheerfulness,  while  hLs  life-strings  wi 
he  grappled  with  it,  and  wrestled  with  it,  years  lo 
grips,  strength  to  strungth  ; — and  it  proved  the  si 
ills  life  and  heart  did  crack  and  break  ;  the  cordo 
strong  heart!  Over  these  last  writings  of  Scott,  h 
Detnotiolosies,  Scotch  HistorUs,  and  the  rest,  criti 
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one.  Tragical,  yet  still  beautiful ;  waste  Ruin'^s  havoc  borrow- 
ing a  kind  of  sacredness  from  a  yet  sterner  visitation,  that  of 
Death !  Scott  has  withdrawn  into  a  solitary  lodging-house 
in  Edinburgh,  to  do  daily  the  day's  work  there ;  and  had  to 
leave  bis  wife  at  Abbotsford  in  the  last  stage  of  disease.  He 
went  away  silently ;  looked  silently  at  the  sleeping  face  he 
scarcely  hoped  ever  to  see  again.  We  quote  from  a  Diary 
he  had  begun  to  keep  in  those  months,  on  hint  from  Byron'*s 
Raverma  Jouriwl:  copious  sections  of  it  render  this  Sixth 
Volume  more  interesting  than  any  of  the  former  ones : 

'AbboUfard,  May  11  (1826).—  *  *  It  withers  my  heart  to  think  of  it, 
and  to  recollect  that  I  can  hardly  hope  again  to  seek  confidence  and 
ooansel  from  that  ear,  to  which  all  might  be  safely  confided.  But  in  her 
present  lethai^c  state,  what  would  my  attendance  have  availed  ? — and 
Anne  has  promised  close  and  constant  intelligence.  I  must  dine  with 
James  Ballantyne  today  en  /amUle.  I  cannot  help  it ;  but  would  rather 
be  at  home  and  alone.  However,  I  can  go  out  too.  I  will  not  yield  to 
the  barren  sense  of  hopelessness  which  struggles  to  invade  me. 

'  Edinburgh, — Mrs.  Brown* s  lodgings,  North  St,  David  Street — May  12. — 
I  passed  a  pleasant  day  with  kind  J.  B.,  which  was  a  great  relief  from 
the  black  dog,  which  would  have  worried  me  at  home.  He  was  quite 
alone. 

*  Well,  here  I  am  in  Arden.  And  I  may  say  with  Touchstone, ''  When 
I  was  at  home  I  was  in  a  better  place" ;  I  must,  when  there  is  occasion, 
draw  to  my  own  Bailie  Nicol  Jarvie's  consolation — "  One  cannot  carry 
the  comforts  of  the  Saut-Market  about  with  one."  Were  I  at  ease  in 
mind,  I  think  the  body  is  very  well  cared  for.  Only  one  other  lodger  in 
the  house,  a  Mr.  Shandy, — a  clergjrman,  and,  despite  his  name,  said  to 
be  a  quiet  one.' 

^  May  14. — A  fiiir  good-morrow  to  you,  Mr.  Sun,  who  are  shining  so 
brightly  on  these  dull  walls.  Methinks  you  look  as  if  you  were  looking 
as  bright  on  the  banks  of  the  Tweed  ;  but  look  where  you  will.  Sir  Sun, 
you  look  upon  sorrow  and  suffering. — Hogg  was  here  yesterday,  in 
danger,  from  having  obtained  an  accommodation  of  100/.  from  James 
Ballantyne,  which  he  is  now  obliged  to  repay.  I  am  unable  to  help  the 
poor  fellow,  being  obliged  to  borrow  myself. ' 

'May  15. — Received  the  melancholy  intelligence  that  all  is  over  at 
Abbotsford.' 

^Abbotsford,  May  IG. — She  died  at  nine  in  the  morning,  after  being 
very  ill  for  two  da3rs — easy  at  last.     I  arrived  here  late  last  night    Anno 


im  agun— gone  lorever— a  oener  pi! 
M'lieD  she  came  to  herself,  aha  spoke  with  Benae,  freedom 
III  miad,  till  her  weakness  returned.  It  would  have  been 
moving  to  me  as  a  stranger — what  was  it  then  to  the  fa 
liusband?  For  myself,  I  scarce  know  how  I  feel;  some 
IS  the  Bbm  Rock,  sometimes  as  weak  as  the  water  that 
J  am  as  alert  at  tliiiikiiig  iind  cicciiiiiifi;  as  I  ever  uaa  in  n 
when  I  contrast  what  this  place  now  is,  with  what  it  has  I 
iiaoi,  I  think  my  heart  will  break.  Lonely,  aged,  deprived 
— all  but  poor  Anno ;  an  impoveriiihed,  an  embarrassed  tnai 
the  sharer  of  my  thoughts  and  counsels,  who  could  always 
BBUse  of  the  calamitous  apprehensions  which  break  the  hi 
bear  them  alone. — Even  her  foibles  were  of  service  to  me, 
things  to  think  of  beyond  my  vresry  self-reflections. 

'I  have  seen  her.  'Ilie  figure  t  beheld  is,  ajid  is  not,  m 
—my  thirty-years  compouion.  There  is  the  sArne  symm 
though  those  limbs  are  rigid  which  were  once  so  gracefull 
that  yellow  mask,  with  pinched  features,  which  seems  to  mi 
than  emulate  it,  can  it  be  the  face  that  was  once  so  full  of 
siou?  1  will  not  look  on  it  again.  Anne  thinks  her  I 
because  the  latest  idea  she  ha^  formed  of  her  mother  is  at 
under  circumstances  of  aitieme  pain.  Mine  go  back  ti 
comparative  ease.  If  1  writ«  long  in  this  way,  1  sball  w 
resolution,  which  I  should  rather  write-up,  if  J  could.' 

'May  ly. —  *  *  Cerements  of  lead  and  of  wood  alree 
cold  earth  must  have  her  soon.  But  it  is  not  my  Char) 
tlie  bride  of  my  youth,  the  mother  of  my  children,  thai 
among  the  ruins  of  Dryburgh,  which  we  have  so  often  via 
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proofs  for  the  Quarterly ;  it  is  but  a  flimsy  article^  but  then  the  oircum- 
stancee  were  most  untoward. — ^This  has  been  a  xhelancholy  day — most 
melancholy.  I  am  afraid  poor  Charles  found  me  weeping.  I  do  not 
know  what  other  folks  feel^  but  with  me  the  hjrsterical  passion  that 
impels  tears  is  a  terrible  violence — a  sort  of  throttling  sensation — then 
succeeded  by  a  state  of  dreaming  stupidity^  in  which  I  ask  if  my  poor 
Charlotte  can  actually  be  dead.'  ^ 

This  is  beautiful  as  well  as  tragical.  Other  scenes,  in  that 
Seventh  Volume,  must  come,  which  will  have  no  beauty,  but 
be  tragical  only.     It  is  better  that  we  are  to  end  here. 

And  so  the  curtain  fedls ;  and  the  strong  Walter  Scott  is 
with  us  no  more.  A  possession  from  him  does  remain ;  widely 
scattered ;  yet  attainable ;  not  inconsiderable.  It  can  be  said 
of  him.  When  he  departed,  he  took  a  Man^s  life  along  with 
him.  No  sounder  piece  of  British  manhood  was  put  together 
in  that  eighteenth  centmry  of  Time.  Alas,  his  fine  Scotch  face, 
with  its  shaggy  honesty,  sagacity  and  goodness,  when  we  saw 
it  latterly  on  the  Edinburgh  streets,  was  all  worn  with  care,  the 
joy  all  fled  from  it ; — ploughed  deep  with  labour  and  sorrow. 
We  shall  never  forget  it ;  we  shall  never  see  it  again.  Adieu," 
Sir  Walter,  pride  of  all  Scotchmen,  take  our  proud  and  sad 
farewelL 

*  Vol.  vi  pp.  297-307. 
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[1838] 

The  Lady  Uahel,  or  Rachel,  sumamed  Levin  in  her  maiden 
days,  who  died  some  five  years  ago  as  Madame  Vamhagen 
von  Ense,  seems  to  be  still  memorable  and  notable,  or  to 
have  become  more  than  ever  so,  among  our  German  friends. 
The  widower,  long  known  in  Berlin  and  Grermany  for  an 
intelligent  and  estimable  man,  has  here  published  successively, 
as  author,  or  as  editor  and  annotator,  so  many  Volumes,  Nine 
in  all,  about  her,  about  himself,  and  the  things  that  occupied 
and  environed  them.  Nine  Volumes,  properly,  of  Grerman 
Memoirs ;  of  letters,  of  miscellanies,  biographical  and  auto- 
biographical ;  which  we  have  read  not  without  zeal  and 
diligence,  and  in  part  with  great  pleasure.  It  seems  to  us 
that  such  of  our  readers  as  take  interest  in  things  German, 
ought  to  be  apprised  of  this  Publication;  and  withal  that 
there  are  in  it  enough  of  things  European  and  universal  to 
furnish-out  a  few  pages  for  readers  not  specially  of  that 
class. 

One  may  hope,  Germany  is  no  longer  to  any  person  that 
vacant  land,  of  grey  vapour  and  chimeras,  which  it  was  to 
most  Englishmen,  not  many  years  ago.      One  may  hope  that, 

*  London  and  Westminster  Review,  No.  62.— i.  I^aAe/.  Ein  Buck 
des  Andenkens  fur  ihre  Freuttde  (Rahel.  A  Book  of  Memorial  for  her  Friends). 
3  vols.     Berlin,  1834. 

2.  Gallerie  von  Bildnissen  aus  Rahets  Umgang  und  Briefwechsel  (Gallery  of 
Portraits  from  Rahel's  Circle  of  Society  and  Correspondence).     Edited  by  K.  A. 
Varnhagen  von  Ense.     2  vols.    Leipzig,  1836. 

3.  DenkwUrdigkeiten  und  vermischte  Sckriften  (Memoirs  and  Miscellaneous 
Writings).    By  K.  A.  Varnhagen  von  Enac.    4  vols.     Mannheim,  1837-38. 
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as  readers  of  Gierman  have  increased  a  hundredfold,  some 
partial  intelligence  of  Germany,  some  interest  in  things 
German,  may  have  increased  in  a  proportionably  higher 
ratio.  At  all  events,  Memoirs  of  men,  German  or  oUier, 
will  find  listeners  among  men.  Sure  enough,  Berlin  city,  on 
the  sandy  banks  of  the  Spree,  is  a  living  city,  even  as  London 
is,  on  the  muddy  banks  of  Thames.  Daily,  with  every  rising 
of  the  blessed  heavenly  light,  Berlin  sends  up  the  smoke  of  a 
hundred-thousand  kindled  hearths,  the  fret  and  stir  of  five- 
hundred-thousand  new-awakened  human  souls; — marking  or 
defacing  with  mch  smoke-cloud,  material  or  spiritual,  the  serene 
of  our  common  all-embracing  Heaven.  One  Heaven,  the  same 
for  all,  embraces  that  smoke-cloud  too,  adopts  it,  absorbs  it, 
like  the  rest.  Are  there  not  dinoer-partiea,  '  esthetic  teas ' ; 
scandal -mongeries,  changes  of  ministry,  police-cases,  literary 
gazettes  P  ITie  clack  of  tongues,  the  sound  of  hammers, 
mounts  up  in  that  comer  of  the  Planet  too,  for  certain 
centuries  of  Time.  Berlin  has  its  royalties  and  diplomacies, 
its  traflickings,  travailings;  literatures,  sculptures,  cultivated 
beads,  male  and  female;  and  hoasts  itself  to  he  'the  intel- 
lectual capital  of  Germany.'  Nine  Volumes  of  Memoirs  out 
of  Berlin  will  surely  contain  something  for  us. 

Samuel  Johnson,  or  perhaps  another,  used  to  say  there  was 
no  man  on  the  streets  whose  biography^e  would  not  like  to 
be  acquainted  with.  No  rudest  mortal  walking  there  who  has 
not  seen  and  known  experimentally  something,  which,  could 
he  tell  it,  the  wisest  would  hear  willingly  from  him  !  Nay, 
after  all  that  can  be  said  and  celebrated  about  poetry,  eloquence 
and  the  higher  forms  of  composition  and  utterance;  is  not 
the  primary  use  of  speech  itself  this  same,  to  utter  memoirt, 
that  is,  memorable  experiences  to  our  fellow -creatures  ?  A 
fact  is  a  fact ;  man  is  forever  the  brother  of  man.  That  thou, 
O  my  brother,  impart  to  me  truly  how  it  stands  with  thee  in 
that  inner  man  of  thine,  what  lively  images  of  things  past 
thy  memory  has  painted  there,  what  hopes,  what  thoughts, 
affections,  knowledges  do  now  dwell  there ;  for  this  and  for 


niulgated  as  fictions,  what  are  they  also  at  c 
things  that  are  in  thee,  though  only  images  o 
to  bewilder  me  with  JalsehoodSy  indeed ;  to  re 
darkness, — misintelligence,  which  means  misat 
wise  failure  and  sorrow ;  to  go  about  confi 
poor  world's  confusion,  and,  as  a  son  of  > 
propagate  delirium  on  earth :  not  surely  wit) 
with  a  far  different  one,  was  that  miraculous  t( 
in  thy  head,  and  set  vibrating  there ! — In  a  ^ 
things,  veracity  and  mefnoir-xoriiingj  seemed  t 
by  Nature  henelf  and  the  very  constitution  of 
read,  therefore,  according  to  opportunity, — an* 
audacity,  review ! 

Our  Nine  printed   Volumes  we  called  Gh 
They  agree  in  this  general  character,  but  are 
distinguished  into  kinds,  and  differ  very  mud 
for  us.     The  first  book  on  our  list,  entitled  j 
of  private  letters ;  three  thick  volumes  of  I^ 
that  lady;  selected  from  her  wide  correspo 
short  introduction,  with  hei«  and  there  T 
that  on   Vamhagen''s  part   is  all.       Then 
volumes,  the  work  named   Gallery  of  Portr 
principally  of  Letters  to  Rahel,  by  various 
persons  of  note;  to  which  Vamhagen,  as  ec 
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mended  as  altogether  pleasant  reading  to  every  one.  They 
are  *  Miscellaneous  Writings,'  as  their  title  indicates ;  in 
part  collected  and  repnnted  out  of  periodicals,  or  wherever 
they  lay  scattered ;  in  part  sent  forth  now  for  the  first  time. 
There  are  criticisms,  notices  literary  or  didactic;  always  of 
a  praiseworthy  sort,  generally  of  small  extent.  There  are 
narrations ;  there  is  a  long  peisonal  narrative,  as  it  might 
be  called,  of  service  in  the  'Liberation  War^  of  1814, 
wherein  Vamhagen  did  duty  as  a  volunteer  officer  in  Tetten- 
bom's  corps,  among  the  Cossacks :  this  is  the  longest  piece, 
by  no  means  the  best.  There  is  farther  a  curious  narrative 
of  Lafayette's  escape  (brief  escape  with  recapture)  from  the 
Prison  of  Olmiitz.  Then  also  there  is  a  curious  biography 
of  Doctor  Bollmann,  the  brave  young  Hanoverian,  who  aided 
Lafayette  in  that  adventure.  Then  other  biographies  not 
so  curious ;  on  the  whole,  there  are  many  biographies : 
Biography,  we  might  say,  is  the  staple  article;  an  article 
in  which  Vamhagen  has  long  been  known  to  excel.  Lastly, 
as  basis  for  the  whole,  there  are  presented,  fitfully,  now  here, 
now  there,  and  with  long  intervals,  considerable  sections  of 
Autobiography ; — not  confessions,  indeed,  or  questionable 
work  of  the  Rousseau  sort,  but  discreet  reminiscences, 
personal  and  other,  of  a  man  who  having  looked  on  much, 
may  be  sure  of  willing  audience  in  reporting  it  well.  These 
are  the  Four  Volumes  written  by  Vamhagen  von  Euse ;  those 
are  the  Five  edited  by  him.  We  shall  regard  his  auto- 
biographic memorials  as  a  general  substratum,  upholding 
and  uniting  into  a  certain  coherence  the  multifarious  contente 
of  these  publications :  it  is  Vamhagen  von  Ense's  Passage 
through  Life ;  this  is  what  it  yielded  him ;  these  are  the 
things  and  persons  he  took  note  of,  and  had  to  do  with,  in 
travelling  thus  far. 

Beyond  ascertaining  for  ourselves  what  manner  of  eyesight 
and  way  of  judgment  this  our  Memoir-writer  has,  it  is  not 
necessary  to  insist  much  on  Vamhagen's  qualities  or  literary 
character  here.      He  seems  to  us  a  man  peculiarly  fitted,  both 
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by  natural  endowment  and  by  position  and  opportunity,  for 
writing  memoirs.  In  the  space  of  half  a  century  that  he 
has  lived  in  this  world,  his  course  has  been  what  we  might 
call  erratic  in  a  high  d^ree:  from  the  student^s  ganet  in 
Halle  or  Tubingen  to  the  Tuileries  hall  of  audience  and  the 
Wagram  battlefield,  frt>m  Chamisso  the  poet  to  Napoleon 
the  emperor,  his  path  has  intersected  all  manner  of  paths  of 
men.  He  has  a  fine  intellectual  gift;  and  what  is  the 
foundation  of  that  and  of  all,  an  honest,  sympathising,  man- 
fully patient,  manfully  courageous  heart.  His  way  of  life, 
too  erratic  we  should  fear  for  happiness  or  ease,  and  singularly 
checkered  by  vicissitude,  has  had  this  considerable  advantage, 
if  no  other,  that  it  has  trained  him,  and  could  not  but  train 
him,  to  a  certain  Catholicism  of  mind.  He  has  been  a 
student  of  literature,  an  author,  a  student  of  medicine,  a 
soldier,  a  secretary,  a  diplomatist.  A  man  withal  of  modest, 
affectionate  nature;  courteous  and  yet  truthful;  of  quick 
apprehension,  precise  in  utterance ;  of  just,  extensive,  occa- 
sionally of  deep  and  fine  insight :  this  is  a  man  qualified 
beyond  most  to  write  memoirs.  We  should  call  him  one 
of  the  best  memoir- writers  we  have  met  with  ;  decidedly  the 
best  we  know  of  in  these  days.  For  clearness,  grace  of 
method,  easy  compreheasibility,  he  is  worthy  to  be  ranked 
among  the  French,  who  have  a  natural  turn  for  memoir- 
writing  ;  and  in  respect  of  honesty,  valorous  gentleness  and 
simplicity  of  heart,  his  character  is  German,  not  French. 

Such  a  man,  conducting  us  in  the  spirit  of  cheerful  friend- 
liness along  his  course  of  life,  and  delineating  what  he  has 
found  most  memorable  in  it,  produces  one  of  the  pleasantest 
books.  Brave  old  Grermany,  in  this  and  the  other  living 
phasis,  now  here,  now  there,  from  Rhineland  to  the  East-sea, 
from  Hamburg  and  Berlin  to  Deutsch-Wagram  and  the 
Marchfeld,  paints  itself  in  the  colours  of  reality ;  with 
notable  persons,  with  notable  events.  For  consider  withal 
in  what  a  time  this  man's  life  has  lain :  in  the  thick  of 
European  things,  while  the  Nineteenth  Century  was  opening 
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itself.  Amid  convulsions  and  revolutions,  outward  and 
inward, — with  Napoleons,  Goethes,  Fichtes ;  while  prodigies 
and  battle-thunder  shook  the  world,  and  '  amid  the  glare  of 
conflagrations,  and  the  noise  of  falling  towns  and  kingdoms,' 
a  New  Era  of  Thought  was  also  evolving  itself:  one  of  the 
wonderfiilest  times  !  On  the  whole,  if  men  like  Vamhagen 
were  to  be  met  with  why  have  we  not  innumerable  Memoirs  ? 
Alas,  it  is  because  the  men  like  Varnhagen  are  not  to  be  met 
with  ;  men  with  the  clear  eye  and  the  open  heart.  Without 
such  qualities,  memoir-writers  are  but  a  nuisance;  which, 
so  often  as  they  show  themselves,  a  judicious  world  is  obliged 
to  sweep  into  the  cesspool,  with  loudest  possible  prohibition 
of  the  like.  If  a  man  is  not  open-minded,  if  he  is  ignorant, 
perverse,  egoistic,  splenetic ;  on  the  whole,  if  he  is  false  and 
stupid,  how  shall  he  write  memoirs? — 

From  Vamhagen's  young  years,  especially  from  his  college 
years,  we  could  extract  many  a  lively  little  sketch,  of  figures 
partially  known  to  the  reader :  of  Cfaamisso,  La  Motte 
Fouque,  Baumer,  and  other  the  like ;  of  Platonic  Schleier- 
macher,  sharp,  crabbed,  shrunken,  with  hia  wire-drawn  logic, 
his  sarcasms,  his  sly  malicious  ways ;  of  Homeric  Wolf,  with 
his  biting  wit,  with  his  grim  earnestness  and  inextinguishable 
Homeric  laugh,  the  irascible  great-hearted  man.  Or  of  La 
Fontaine,  the  sentimental  novelist,  over  whose  rose-coloured 
moral-sublime  what  fair  eye  has  not  wept?  Vamhagen 
found  him  'in  a  pleasant  house  near  the  Saale-gate'  of 
Halle,  with  an  ugly  good-tempci-ed  wife,  with  a  pretty  niece, 
which  latter  he  would  not  allow  to  read  a  word  of  his 
romance-stuff,  but  '  kept  it  locked  from  her  like  poison ' ;  a 
man  jovial  as  Boniface,  swollen-out  on  booksellei-s'  profit, 
church- preferments  and  fat  things,  *  to  the  size  of  a  hogs- 
head ' ;  for  the  rest,  writing  with  such  velocity  (he  did  some 
hundred-and-fifty  weeping  volumes  in  hia  time)  that  he  was 
obliged  to  hold-in,  and  '  write  only  two  da^  in  the  week ' : 
this  was  La  Fontaine,  the  sentimental  novelist.     But  omitting 
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all  these,  let  us  pick-out  a  family-picture  of  one  far  better 
worth  looking  at :  Jean  Paul  in  his  little  home  at  Baireuth, 
— Mittle  city  of  my  habitation,  which  I  belong  to  on  this 
side  the  grave!'  It  is  Sunday,  the  28d  of  October  1808, 
according  to  Vamhagen's  note-book.  The  ingenious  youth 
of  four-and-twenty,  as  a  rambling  student,  passes  the  day  of 
rest  there,  and  luckily  for  us  has  kept  memorandums : 

'  Visit  to  Jean  Paul  Friedrich  Richter, — Thia  forenoon  I  went  to  Jean 
Paul's.  Friend  Harscber  was  out  of  humour^  and  would  not  go,  say 
what  I  would.  I  too^  for  that  matter^  am  but  '^a  poor  nameless 
student "  ;  but  wbat  of  that  ? 

^A  pleasant^  kindly^  inquisitive  woman^  who  had  opened  the  door  to 
me^  I  at  once  recognised  for  Jean  Pauls  wife  by  her  likeness  to  her  sister. 
A  child  was  sent  off  to  call  its  father.  He  came  directly ;  he  had  been 
forewarned  of  my  visit  by  letters  from  Berlin  and  Leipzig ;  and  received 
me  with  great  kindness.  As  he  seated  himself  beside  me  on  the  so£ei^ 
I  had  almost  laughed  in  his  face^  for  in  bending  down  somewhat  he  had 
the  very  look  our  Neumann^  in  his  Versuchen  und  Hindemissen,  has 
jestingly  given  him^  and  his  speaking  and  what  he  spoke  confirmed  that 
impression.  Jean  Paul  is  of  stout  figure ;  has  a  fuU^  well-ordered  face ; 
the  eyes  small^  gleaming-out  on  you  with  lambent  fire^  then  again  veiled 
in  soft  dimness  ;  the  mouth  friendly,  and  with  some  slight  motion  in  it 
even  when  silent.  His  speech  is  rapid^  almost  hasty^  even  stuttering 
somewhat  here  and  there;  not  without  a  certain  degree  of  dialect^ 
difficult  to  designate^  but  which  probably  is  some  mixture  of  Prankish 
and  Saxon^  and  of  course  is  altogether  kept  down  within  the  rules  of 
cultivated  language. 

'  First  of  all^  I  had  to  tell  him  what  I  was  charged  with  in  the  shape  of 
messages^  then  whatsoever  I  could  tell  in  any  way^  about  his  Berlin 
friends.  He  willingly  remembered  the  time  he  had  lived  in  Berlin^  as 
Marcus  Herz's  neighbour^  in  Leder's  house ;  where  I^  seven  years  before^ 
had  first  seen  him  in  the  garden  by  the  Spree^  with  papers  in  his  hand^ 
which  it  was  privately  whispered  were  leaves  of  Hesperus,  This  talk 
about  persons^  and  then  still  more  about  Literature  growing  out  of  that^ 
set  him  fairly  under  way^  and  soon  he  had  more  to  impart  than  to  in- 
quire. His  conversation  was  throughout  amiable  and  good-natured^ 
always  full  of  meaning^  but  in  quite  simple  tone  and  expression. 
Though  I  knew  beforehand  that  his  wit  and  humour  belonged  only  to 
his  pen^  that  he  could  hardly  write  the  shortest  note  without  these  intro- 
ducing themselves^  while  on  the  contrary  his  oral  utterance  seldom 
showed  the  like^ — yet  it  struck  me  much  that^  in  this  continual  move- 
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ment  and  vivacity  of  mood  to  which  he  yielded  himself,  I  observed  no 
tnwe  of  these  qualities.  Hih  demeanour  otherwise  was  like  hb  speak- 
ing ;  nothing  forced,  nothing  studied,  nothing  that  went  beyond  the 
burgher  tone.  His  courtesy  was  the  free  expression  of  a  kind  heart; 
his  way  and  I>earing  were  patriarehal,  considerate  of  the  stranger,  yet  for 
himself  too  sJtogether  unconttr^ned.  Neither  in  the  animation  to  which 
some  word  or  topic  would  excite  him,  was  this  fundamental  temper  ever 
altered  ;  nowhere  did  severity  appear,  nowhere  any  exhibiting  of  himself, 
any  watching  or  spying  of  his  hearer  ;  everywhere  kind-heartedness,  free 
movement  of  his  somewhat  loose-flowing  nature,  open  course  for  him, 
with  a  hundred  trandtionB  from  one  course  to  the  other,  howsoever  or 
whithersoever  it  seemed  good  to  him  to  go. 

'At  first  be  praised  everything  that  was  named  of  our  new  appear- 
knees  in  Literature;  and  then,  when  we  came  a  little  closer  to  the 
matter,  there  was  blame  enough  and  to  spare.  So  of  Adam  MuUer's 
Lectures,  of  Friedrich  Schlegel,  of  Tieck  and  others.  He  said,  German 
writers  ought  to  hold  by  the  people,  not  by  the  upper  classes,  among 
whom  all  was  already  dead  and  gone ;  and  yet  he  had  just  been  praising 
Adam  MQller,  that  he  had  the  gift  of  speaking  a  deep  word  to  culti- 
vated people  of  the  world.  He  is  convinced  that  firom  the  opening  of 
the  old  Indian  world  nothing  is  to  be  got  for  us,  except  the  adding  of 
one  other  mode  of  poetry  to  the  many  modes  we  have  already,  but 
no  increase  of  ideas:  and  yet  he  had  just  been  celebrating  Friedrich 
Schlegel's  labours  with  the  Sanscrit,  as  if  a  new  salvation  were  to  issue 
out  of  that.  He  was  free  to  confess  that  a  right  Christian  in  these  days, 
if  not  a  Protestant  one,  was  inconceivable  to  him ;  that  changing  from 
Protestantism  to  Catholicism  seemed  a  monstrous  perversion ;  and  with 
this  opinion  great  hope  had  been  expressed,  a  few  minutes  before,  that 
the  Catholic  spirit  in  Friedrich  Schlc^l,  combined  with  the  Indian, 
wonld  produce  much  good  !  Of  Schleiermacher  he  spoke  with  respect ; 
signified,  however,  that  he  did  not  relidi  his  Plato  greatly ;  that  in 
Jacobi's,  in  Herder's  soaring  flight  of  soul  he  traced  far  more  of  those 
divine  old  sages  than  in  the  learned  acumen  of  Schleiermacher ;  a 
deliverance  which  1  could  not  let  pass  without  protest.  Fichte,  of  wliora 
Addreuet  to  the  German  Nation,  held  in  Berlin  under  the  sound  of  French 
drums,  1  had  much  to  say,  was  not  a  favourite  of  his ;  the  decisiveness  of 
that  energy  gave  him  uneasiness  ;  he  said  lie  could  only  read  Fichte  as 
an  exercise,  "  gymnastically,"  and  that  with  the  purport  of  his  Philo- 
■ophy  he  had  now  nothing  more  to  do, 

'  Jean  Paul  was  called  out,  and  I  stayed  a  while  alone  with  his  wife. 
I  had  now  to  answer  many  new  questions  about  Berlin ;  her  interest  in 
persons  and  things  of  her  native  town  was  by  no  means  sated  with  what 
she  had  already  heard.    The  lady  pleased  me  exceedingly  ;  soft,  refined, 
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aout9>  ahe  united  with  the  loveliest  expression  of  household  goodness  an 
air  of  higher  breeding  and  freer  management  than  Jean  Paul  seemed  to 
manifest.  Yet,  in  this  respect  too^  she  willingly  held  herself  inferior^ 
and  looked-up  to  her  gifted  husband.  It  was  apparent  everyway  that 
their  life  together  was  a  right  happy  one.  Their  three  children^  a  boy 
and  two  girls^  are  beautiful^  healthy^  well-conditioned  creatures.  I  had 
a  hearty  pleasure  in  them;  they  recalled  other  dear  children  to  my 
thoughts^  whom  I  had  lately  been  beside  !    ^    ^    'i^ 

'With  continual  copiousness  and  in  the  best  humour^  Jean  Paul  (we 
were  now  at  table)  expatiated  on  all  manner  of  objects.  Among  the 
rest^  I  had  been  charged  with  a  salutation  from  Rahel  Levin  to  him^  and 
the  modest  question^  '^ Whether  he  remembered  her  still?"  His  face 
beamed  with  joyful  satisfaction  :  '*  How  could  one  forget  such  a  person  ?  " 
cried  he  impressively.  "  That  is  a  woman  alone  of  her  kind :  I  liked 
her  heartily  well^  and  more  now  than  ever^  as  I  gain  in  sense  and  appre- 
hension to  do  it ;  she  is  the  only  woman  in  whom  I  have  found  genuine 
humour^  the  one  woman  of  this  world  who  had  humour  I "  He  called 
me  a  lucky  fellow  to  have  such  a  friend ;  and  asked^  as  if  proving  me 
and  measuring  my  value^  How  I  had  deserved  that? 

^Monday,  2Mh  October, — Being  invited^  I  went  a  second  me  to  dine. 
Jean  Paul  had  just  returned  from  a  walk ;  his  wife^  with  one  of  the 
children^  was  still  out  We  came  upon  his  writings ;  that  questionable 
string  with  most  authors^  which  the  one  will  not  have  you  touchy  which 
another  will  have  you  keep  jingling  continually.  He  was  here  what  I 
expected  him  to  be  ;  free^  unconstrained^  good-natured^  and  sincere  with 
his  whole  heart.  His  Dream  qf  a  Madman,  just  published  by  Cotta^  was 
what  had  led  us  upon  this.  He  said  he  could  write  such  things  at  any 
time  ;  the  mood  for  it^  when  he  was  in  healthy  lay  in  his  own  power ;  he 
did  but  seat  himself  at  the  harpsichord^  and  fantasying  for  a  while  on  it^ 
in  the  wildest  way^  deliver  himself  over  to  the  feeling  of  the  moment^ 
and  then  write  his  imaginings^ — according  to  a  certain  predetermined 
course^  indeed^  which  however  he  would  often  alter  as  he  went  on.  In 
this  kind  he  had  once  undertaken  to  write  a  Hell,  such  as  mortal  never 
heard  of;  and  a  great  deal  of  it  is  actually  done ;  but  not  fit  for  print. 
Speaking  of  descriptive  composition^  he  also  started  as  in  fright  when  I 
ventured  to  say  that  Goethe  was  less  complete  in  this  province ;  he  re- 
minded me  of  two  passages  in  Werter,  which  are  indeed  among  the 
finest  descriptions.  He  said  that  to  describe  any  scene  well^  the  poet 
must  make  the  bosom  of  a  man  his  camera  obscura,  and  look  at  it  through 
IhU,  then  would  he  see  it  poetically.     ♦    *    ♦ 

^The  conversation  turned  on  public  occurrences^  on  the  condition  of 
Germany^  and  the  oppressive  rule  of  the  French.  To  me  discussions  of 
that  sort  are  usually  disagreeable ;  but  it  was  delightful  to  hear  Jean 
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Tvil  ezprpn,  on  ndi  occidon,  hia  ooble  pstriotie  aentiineuti ;  uid,  for 
Um  sake  of  this  n>ck-4aUnd,  1  willingly  iw&m  througli  the  empty  tide  of 
uncsitun  dbvb  sod  warering  BoppoBitioiu  vhicli  enviroDed  it.  What 
lie  (aid  wag  deep,  coiuidente,  hearty,  valiant,  German  to  the  marrow  of 
the  bone.  I  had  to  tell  him  much  ;  of  Napoleon,  whom  he  knew  only 
by  portraits  ;  of  Johaanea  ron  MQller;  of  l^hte,  whom  he  now  aa  a 
patriot  admired  cordially ;  of  tiie  Marqnei  de  la  Romana  and  hia 
Spaniarde,  whom  1  had  Been  in  Hamburg.  Jean  Paul  said  he  at  no 
momeDt  doubted  bat  the  Germans,  like  the  SpaniardB,  would  one  day 
rise,  and  Prussia  would  avenge  its  disgrace,  and  free  the  country ;  he 
hoped  his  «on  would  live  to  see  it,  and  did  not  deny  that  he  waa  bringing 
him  np  for  a  soldier.     *    -*    «- 

'Oelober  2Btk. — I  stayed  to  supper,  contrary  to  my  purpose,  having  to 
set«nt  next  morning  early.  The  lady  was  so  kind,  and  Jean  Paul  him- 
self so  trustful  and  blithe,  I  could  not  witliatand  their  entreaties.  At 
the  neat  and  well-fumisbed  table  (reminding  yon  that  South  Germany 
was  now  near),  the  best  hnmour  reigned.  Among  other  things,  we  had 
a  good  laugh  at  this,  that  Jean  Paul  offered  me  an  introduction  to  one  of 
what  be  called  his  dearest  friends  in  Stuttgart,— and  then  was  obliged  to 
give  it  up,  having  irrecoverably  foigotten  hia  name  !  Of  a  more  serious 
sort,  again,  was  onr  conversation  about  Tleck,  Friedrich  and  Wilhelm 
Schlegel,  and  othen  of  the  romantic  school.  He  seemed  in  ill-humour 
with  Tieck  at  the  moment.  Of  Goethe  he  said :  "Goethe  is  a  conse- 
crated head  ;  he  has  a  place  of  his  own,  high  above  us  alL"  We  spoke 
of  Goethe  afterwards,  for  some  time:  Jean  Paul,  with  more  and  more 
admintion,  nay,  with  a  sort  of  fear  and  awe-etmck  reverence. 

'Some  beautiful  fruit  was  brought-in  for  dessert.  On  a  sudden,  Jean 
Paul  started  np,  gave  me  his  hand,  and  said :  "  Foigive  me,  I  must  go  to 
bed  I  Stay  yon  here  in  God's  name,  for  It  la  still  early,  and  chat  with 
my  wife ;  there  is  much  to  say  between  you,  which  my  talking  has  kept 
back.  I  am  a  ^litttburger"  (of  the  Club  of  Odd  Fellows),  "and  my 
hour  is  come  for  sleep."  He  took  a  candle,  and  said  good-night.  We 
parted  with  great  cordialityj  and  the  wish  expressed  od  both  ddes,  that  I 
might  stay  at  B^renth  another  time.' 

These  biographic  phenomena;  Jean  Paul's  loose-flowing 
talk,  his  careless  variable  judgments  of  men  and  things ;  the 
proBwc  basis  of  the  free-and-easy  in  domestic  life  with  the 
poetic  Shandean,  Shakspearean,  and  even  Dantesque,  that 
grew  from  it  as  it^  public  outcome ;  all  this  Varnhagen  had 
to  rhyme  and  reconcile  for  himself  as  he  best  could.  The 
loose-flowing   talk   and    variable    judgments,   the  fact  that 
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Richter  went  along,  ^  looking  only  right  before  him  as  with 
blinders  on,^  seemed  to  Vamhagen  a  pardonable,  nay,  an 
amiable  peculiarity,  the  mark  of  a  trustful,  spontaneous,  art- 
less nature ;  connected  with  whatever  was  best  in  Jean  Paul. 
He  found  him  on  the  whole  (what  we  at  a  distance  have 
always  done)  *  a  genuine  and  noble  man :  no  deception  or 
impurity  exists  in  his  life:  he  is  altogether  as  he  writes, 
lovable,  hearty,  robust  and  brave.  A  valiant  man  I  do 
believe :  did  the  cause  summon,  I  fancy  he  would  be  readier 
with  his  sword  too  than  the  most."*  And  so  we  quit  our 
loved  Jean  Paul,  and  his  simple  little  Baireuth  home.  The 
lights  are  blown-out  there,  the  fruit-platters  swept  away,  a 
dozen  years  ago,  and  all  is  dark  now, — swallowed  in  the  long 
Night.  Thanks  to  Vamhagen,  that  he  has,  though  imper- 
fectly, rescued  any  glimpse  of  it,  one  scene  of  it,  still  visible 
to  eyes,  by  the  magic  of  pen-and-ink. 

The  next  picture  that  strikes  us  is  not  a  family-piece,  but 
a  battle-piece:  Deutsch-Wagram,  in  the  hot  weather  of 
1809  ;  whither  Vamhagen,  with  a  great  change  of  place  and 
plan,  has  wended,  purposing  now  to  be  a  soldier,  and  rise  by 
fighting  the  tyrannous  French.  It  is  a  fine  picture ;  with  the 
author's  best  talent  in  it.  Deutsch-Wagram  village  is  filled 
with  soldiers  of  every  uniform  and  grade ;  in  all  manner  of 
movements  and  employments ;  Arch -Duke  Earl  is  heard 
*  fantasying  for  an  hour  on  the  pianoforte,^  before  his  serious 
generalissimo  duties  begin.  The  Marchfeld  has  its  camp,  the 
Marchfeld  is  one  great  camp  of  many  nations, — Germans, 
Hungarians,  Italians,  Madshars;  advanced  sentinels  walk 
steady,  drill-sergeants  bustle,  drums  beat ;  Austrian  generals 
gallop,  *  in  blue-grey  coat  and  red  breeches,'  combining  *  sim- 
plicity with  conspicuousness.'  Faint  on  our  south-western 
horizon  appears  the  Stephansthurm  (Saint  Stephen's  Steeple) 
of  Vienna ;  south,  over  the  Danube,  are  seen  endless  French 
hosts  defiling  towards  us,  with  dust  and  glitter,  along  the 
hill-roads ;  one  may  hope,  though  with  misgivings,  there  will 
be  work  soon, 
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Meanwhile,  in  every  regiment  there  is  but  one  tent,  a  chapel, 
used  also  for  shelter  to  the  chief  officers ;  you,  a  subaltern, 
have  to  lie  on  the  ground,  in  your  own  dug  trench,  to  which, 
if  you  can  contrive  it,  some  roofing  of  branches  and  rushes 
may  be  added.  It  is  burning  sun  and  dust,  occasionally  it  is 
thunder-storm  and  water-spouts ;  a  volunteer,  if  it  were  not 
for  the  hope  of  speedy  battle,  has  a  poor  time  of  it :  your 
soldiers  speak  little, except  unintelligible  Bohemian  Sclavonic; 
your  brother  ensigns  know  nothing  of  Xenophon,  Jean  Paul, 
of  patriotism,  or  the  higher  philosophies ;  hope  only  to  be 
soon  back  at  Prague,  where  are  billiards  and  things  suitable. 
*  The  following  days  were  heavy  and  void  :  the  great  summer- 
heat  had  withered  grass  and  grove ;  the  willows  of  the  Russ- 
bach  were  long  since  leafless,  in  part  barkless ;  on  the  endless 
Plain  fell  nowhere  a  shadow ;  ,only  dim  dust-clouds,  driven-up 
by  sudden  whirlblasts,  veiled  for  a  moment  the  glaring  sky, 
and  sprinkled  all  things  with  a  hot  rain  of  sand.  We  gave-up 
drilling  as  impossible,  and  crept  into  our  earth-holes.**  It  is 
feared,  too,  there  wiU  be  no  battle :  Vamhagen  has  thoughts 
of  making-off  to  the  fighting  Duke  of  Brunswick-Oels,  or 
some  other  that  will  fight.  *  However,'  it  would  seem,  *  the 
worst  trial  was  akeady  over.  After  a  hot,  wearying,  wasting 
day,  which  promised  nothing  but  a  morrow  like  it,  there 
arose  on  the  evening  of  the  80th  June,  from  beyond  the 
Danube,  a  sound  of  cannon- thunder ;  a  solacing  refreshment 
to  the  languid  soul !  A  party  of  French,  as  we  soon  learned, 
Iiad  got  across  from  the  Lobau,  by  boats,  to  a  little  island 
named  Muhleninsel,  divided  only  by  a  small  arm  from  our  side 
of  the  river ;  they  had  then  thrown  a  bridge  over  this  too, 
with  defences ;  our  batteries  at  Esslingen  were  for  hindering 
the  enemy's  passing  there,  and  his  nearest  cannons  about  the 
Lobau  made  answer."*     On  the  fourth  day  after, 

'Archduke  John  got  orders  to  advance  again  as  £ftr  as  Marcheck; 
that^  l^in  the  event  of  a  hattle  on  the  morrow^  he  might  act  on  the 
enem3r'8  right  flank.  With  us  too  a  resolute  engagement  was  arranged. 
On  tiie  4th  of  July,  in  the  evening,  we  were  ordered^  if  there  was 
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cannonading  in  the  nighty  to  remain  quiet  till  daybreak ;  bat  at  daybreak 
to  be  under  arms.  Accordingly^  so  soon  as  it  was  dark^  there  b^gan 
before  us^  on  the  Danube^  a  violent  fire  of  artillery ;  the  sky  glowed 
ever  and  anon  with  the  cannon-flashes^  with  the  courses  of  bombs  and 
grenades  :  for  nearly  two  hours  this  thunder-game  lasted  on  both  sides ; 
for  the  French  had  begun  their  attack  almost  at  the  same  time  with 
ours^  and  while  we  were  striving  to  ruin  their  works  on  the  Lobau^ 
they  strove  to  bum  Enzersdorf  town^  and  ruin  ours.  The  Austrian 
cannon  could  do  little  against  the  strong  works  on  the  Lobau.  On  the 
other  hand^  the  enemy's  attack  began  to  tell ;  in  his  object  was  a  wider 
scope^  more  decisive  energy;  his  guns  were  more  numerous^  more 
effectual :  in  a  short  time  Enzersdorf  burst-out  in  flames^  and  our 
artillery  struggled  without  effect  against  their  superiority  of  force. 
The  region  round  had  been  illuminated  for  some  time  with  the  con- 
flagration of  that  little  town^  when  the  sky  grew  black  with  heavy 
thunder :  the  rain  poured  down^  the  flames  dwindled^  the  artillery  fired 
seldomer^  and  at  length  fell  silent  altogether.  A  frightful  thunder- 
storm^  such  as  no  one  thought  he  had  ever  seen,  now  raged  over  the 
broad  Marchfeld^  which  shook  with  the  crashing  of  the  thunder,  and^  in 
the  pour  of  rain,  floods  and  howl  of  winds^  was  in  such  a  roar^  that  even 
the  artillery  could  not  have  been  heard  in  it.' 

On  the  morrow  morning,  in  spite  of  Austria  and  the  war 
of  elements,  Napoleon,  with  his  endless  hosts,  and  ^  six-hundred 
pieces  of  artillery  ^  in  front  of  them,  is  across  ;  advancing  like 
a  conflagration ;  and  soon  the  whole  Marchfeld,  far  and  wide, 
is  in  a  blaze. 

'  Ever  stronger  batteries  advanced^  ever  larger  masses  of  troops  came 
into  action ;  the  whole  line  blazed  with  fire^  and  moved  forward  and 
forward.  We^  from  our  higher  position^  had  hitherto  looked  at  the 
evolutions  and  fightings  before  us^  as  at  a  show ;  but  now  the  battle  had 
got  nigher ;  the  air  over  us  sang  with  cannon-balls,  which  were  lavishly 
hurled  at  us,  and  soon  our  batteries  began  to  bellow  in  answer.  The 
infantry  got  orders  to  lie  flat  on  the  ground,  and  the  enemy's  balls  at 
first  did  little  execution ;  however,  as  he  kept  incessantly  advancing, 
the  regiments  erelong  stood  to  their  arms.  The  Archduke  General- 
issimo^ with  his  staff,  came  galloping  along,  drew  bridle  in  front  of  us ; 
he  gave  his  commands  ;  looked  down  into  the  plain,  where  the  French 
still  kept  advancing.  You  saw  by  his  face  that  he  heeded  not  danger  or 
death,  that  he  lived  altogether  in  his  work ;  his  whole  bearing  had 
got  a  more  impressive  aspect,  a  loftier  determination,  full  of  joyous 
courage,  which  he  seemed  to  diffuse  round  him ;  the  soldiers  looked  at 
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him  with  pride  and  trusty  many  voices  saluted  him.  He  had  ridden  a 
little  on  towards  Baumersdorf^  when  an  adjutant  came  galloping  hack, 
and  cried  :  "  Volunteers^  forward  ! "  In  an  instant^  almost  the  whole 
company  of  Captain  Marais  stept-out  as  Tolunteers :  we  fancied  it  was  to 
storm  the  enemy's  nearest  hattery^  which  was  advancing  through  the 
cornfields  in  front ;  and  so^  cheering  with  loud  shout^  we  hastened  down 
the  declivity^  when  a  second  adjutant  came  in^  with  the  order  that  we 
were  hut  to  occupy  the  Rusehach^  defend  the  passage  of  it^  and  not  to 
fire  till  the  enemy  were  quite  close.  Scattering  ourselves  into  skirmish- 
ing order^  behind  willow-trunks^  and  high  corn^  we  waited  with  firelocks 
ready ;  covered  against  cannon-balls^  but  hit  by  musket-shots  and  howit- 
sEer-grenadee,  which  the  enemy  sent  in  great  numbers  to  our  quarter. 
About  an  hour  we  waited  here^  in  the  incessant  roar  of  the  artillery, 
which  shot  both  ways  over  our  heads ;  with  regret  we  soon  remarked 
that  the  enemy's  were  superior^  at  least  in  number,  and  delivered  twice 
as  many  shots  as  ours,  which  however  was  far  better  served ;  the  more 
did  we  admire  the  active  zeal  and  valorous  endurance  by  which  the 
unequal  match  was  nevertheless  maintained. 

'The  Emperor  Napoleon  meanwhile  saw,  with  impatience,  the  day 
passing-on  without  a  decisive  result ;  he  had  calculated  on  striking  the 
blow  at  once,  and  his  great  accumulated  force  was  not  to  have  directed 
itself  all  hitherward  in  vain.  Rapidly  he  arranged  his  troops  for  storm- 
ing. Marshall  Bemadotte  got  orders  to  press  forward,  over  Atterkla, 
towards  Wagram ;  and,  by  taking  this  place,  break  the  middle  of  the 
Austrian  line.  Two  deep  storming  columns  were  at  the  same  time  to 
advance,  on  the  right  and  left,  from  Baumersdorf  over  the  Russbach ; 
to  scale  the  heights  of  the  Austrian  position,  and  sweep  away  the  troops 
there.  French  infantry  had,  in  the  mean  while,  got  up  close  to  where 
we  stood;  we  skirmishers  were  called  back  from  the  Russbach,  and 
again  went  into  the  general  line :  along  the  whole  extent  of  which  a 
dreadful  fire  of  musketry  now  began.  This  monstrous  noise  of  the 
universal,  never-ceasing  crack  of  shots,  and  still  more,  that  of  the  infinite 
jingle  of  iron,  in  handling  of  more  than  twenty-thousand  muskets  all 
crowded  together  here,  was  the  only  new  and  entirely  strange  impression 
that  I,  in  these,  my  first  experiences  in  war,  could  say  I  had  got ;  all 
the  rest  was  in  part  conformable  to  my  preconceived  notion,  in  part 
even  below  it :  but  everything,  the  thunder  of  artillery  never  so  numer- 
ous, every  noise  I  had  heard  or  figured,  was  trifling,  in  comparison  with 
this  continuous  storm-tumult  of  the  small-arms,  as  we  call  them, — 
that  weapon  by  which  indeed  our  modem  battles  do  chiefly  become 
deadly.' 

What  boots  it  ?     Ensign   Vamhagen  and   Generalissimo 
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Archduke  Earl  are  beaten ;  have  to  retreat  in  the  best 
possible  order.  The  sun  of  Wagram  sets  as  that  of  Auster- 
Utz  had  done  ;  the  war  has  to  end  in  submission  and  marriage: 
and  as  the  great  Atlantic  tide-stream  rushes  into  every  creek 
and  alters  the  current  there,  so  for  our  Vamhagen  too  a  new 
chapter  opens, — ^the  diplomatic  one,  in  Paris  first  of  all. 

Vamhagen^s  experiences  At  the  Court  of  NapoleoUy  as  one 
of  his  sections  is  headed,  are  extremely  entertaining.  They 
are  tragical,  comical,  of  mixed  character;  always  dramatic, 
and  vividly  given.  We  have  a  grand  Schwartzenberg  Festival, 
and  the  Emperor  himself,  and  all  high  persons  present  in 
grand  g€Ja ;  with  music,  light  and  crowned  goblets ;  in  a 
wooden  pavilion,  with  upholstery  and  draperies :  a  rag  of 
drapery  flutters  the  wrong  way  athwart  some  waxlight,  shrivels 
itself  up  in  quick  fire,  kindles  the  other  draperies,  kindles  the 
gums  and  woods,  and  all  blazes  into  swift-choking  ruin ;  a 
beautiful  Princess  Schwartzenberg,  lost  in  the  mad  tumult,  is 
found  on  the  morrow  as  ashes  amid  the  ashes !  Then  also 
there  are  soiries  of  Imperial  notabilities;  Hhe  gentlemen 
walking  about  in  varied  talk,  wherein  you  detect  a  certain 
cautiousness ;  the  ladies  all  solemnly  ranged  in  their  chairs, 
rather  silent  for  ladies."*  Berthier  is  a  *  man  of  composure,' 
not  without  higher  capabilities.  Denon,  in  spite  of  his  kind 
speeches,  produces  an  ill  effect  on  one ;  and  in  his  hahit 
habUUy  with  court-rapier  and  lace-cufls,  ^  looks  like  a  dizened 
ape."*  Cfiirdinal  Maury  in  red  stockings,  he  that  was  once 
Abb^  Maury,  *  pet  son  of  the  scarlet- woman,'  whispers  diplo- 
matically in  your  ear,  in  passing,  "  Nous  avons  beaucoup  de 
joie  de  vous  voir  iciJ*^  But  the  thing  that  will  best  of  all  suit 
us  here,  is  the  presentation  to  Napoleon  himself : 

^  On  Sunday  the  22nd  of  July  (1810),  was  to  be  the  £mperor*8  first 
levee  after  that  fatal  occurrence  of  the  fire ;  and  we  were  told  it  would 
be  uncommonly  fine  and  grand.  In  Berlin  I  had  often  accidentally 
seen  Napoleon^  and  afterwards  at  Vienna  and  Schonbrunn ;  but  always 
too  far  off  for  a  right  impression  of  him.  At  Prince  Schwartzenberg's 
festival,  the  look  of  the  man,  in  that  whirl  of  horrible  occurrences,  had 
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efiused  itself  again.  I  assume^  therefore^  tliat  I  saw  him  for  the  first 
time  now^  when  I  saw  him  righUy,  near  at  hand^  with  convenience,  and  a 
sufficient  length  of  time.  The  frequent  opportunities  I  afterwards  had, 
in  the  Tuileries  and  at  Saint-Cloud  (in  the  latter  place  especially,  at  the 
brilliant  theatre,  open  only  to  the  Emperor  and  his  guests,  where  Talma, 
Fleury  and  La  Raucourt  figured),  did  but  confirm,  and,  as  it  were,  com- 
plete that  first  impression. 

'  We  had  driven  to  the  Tuileries,  and  arrived  through  a  great  press 
of  guards  and  people  at  a  chamber,  of  which  I  had  already  heard,  under 
the  name  of  SaUe  des  Ambanadeurs,  The  way  in  which,  here  in  this 
narrow  ill- furnished  pen,  so  many  high  personages  stood  jammed 
together,  had  something  ludicrous  and  insulting  in  it,  and  was  indeed 
the  material  of  many  a  Paris  jest. — ^The  richest  uniforms  and  court- 
dresses  were,  with  difficulty  and  anxiety,  struggling  hitherward  and 
thitherward ;  intermixed  with  Imperial  liveries  of  men  handing  refresh- 
ments, who  always,  by  the  near  peril,  suspended  every  motion  of  those 
about  them.  The  talk  was  loud  and  vivacious  on  all  sides ;  people  seek- 
ing acquaintances,  seeking  more  room,  seeking  better  light.  Seriousness 
of  mood,  and  dignified  concentration  of  oneself,  seemed  foreign  to  all ; 
and  what  a  man  could  not  bring  with  him,  there  was  nothing  here  to 
produce.  The  whole  matter  had  a  distressful,  ofiensive  air ;  you  found 
yourself  ill-off,  and  waited  out  of  humour.  My  look,  however,  dwelt 
with  especial  pleasure  on  the  members  of  our  Austrian  Embassy,  whose 
bearing  and  demeanour  did  not  discredit  the  dignity  of  the  old  Imperial 
house. — Prince  Schwartzenberg,  in  particular,  had  a  stately  aspect; 
ease  [.without  negligence,  gravity  without  assumption,  and  over  all  an 
honest  goodness  of  expression ;  beautifully  contrasted  with  the  smirking 
saloon-activity,  the  perked-up  courtierism  and  pretentious  nullity  of 
many  here.     ♦    ♦    ♦ 

'At  last  the  time  came  for  going- up  to  audience.  On  the  first 
announcement  of  it,  all  rushed  without  order  towards  the  door;  you 
squeezed  along,  you  pushed  and  shoved  your  neighbour  without 
ceremony.  Chamberlains,  pages  and  guards  filled  the  passages  and 
ante -chamber;  restless,  overdone  officiousness  struck  you  here  too; 
the  soldiers  seemed  the  only  figures  that  knew  how  to  behave  in  their 
business, — and  this,  truly,  they  had  learned,  not  at  Court,  but  from 
their  drill-sergeants. 

'  We  had  formed  ourselves  into  a  half-circle  in  the  Audience  Hall,  and 
got  placed  in  several  crowded  ranks,  when  the  cry  of'^L'  Empereurl" 
announced  the  appearance  of  Napoleon,  who  entered  from  the  lower  side 
of  the  apartment.  In  simple  blue  uniform,  his  little  hat  under  his  arm, 
he  walked  heavily  towards  us.  His  bearing  seemed  to  me  to  express  the 
contradiction  between  a  will  that  would  attain  something,  and  a  con- 
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leiujiL  for  those  by  Hlium  it  wsa  U>  be  alWmed,  Au  imposing  appearanCA 
]ic  would  iimluuliteilly  liave  liked  to  liave  ;  and  ;et  it  seuined  to  him  uol 
wortli  tlic  trouble  a(  acquiring;  acquiring,  I  may  say,  fur  by  nature  ho 
certiiLLily  liod  it  not.  Thus  there  iilt«niBt«d  ia  his  manner  a  ne^Ugenee 
uad  H  stud) til iiesH,  vibich  comblaed  themselves  only  in  unrest  and  diasstis- 
fuctinii.  lie  turned  lirst  to  the  Austrian  Emba«8y,  vhich  occupied  one 
extrouiity  of  tlic  hnlf-circle.  Tho  consequences  of  the  unluctty  festival 
^nve  nccnsioii  t^i  various  questions  aud  remarks.  The  Emperor  sought  to 
uppenr  KvmpnthetiC]  ho  even  used  words  of  emotion  ;  liut  this  tone  by  no 
nieHns  Kurceeded  nith  him,  and  accordingly  he  soon  let  it  drop.  To  the 
Rusflian  Ambassador,  Kurakin,  who  stood  next,  bis  manner  had  alreadf 
r,han(;ed  into  a  rQU|;hor ;  and  in  his  farther  progress  some  face  or  sotno 
thoug'lit  must  have  stung  him,  for  ho  got  into  violent  anger;  broke  stomt' 
fully  out  oil  some  ot)0  or  other,  not  of  the  most  important  there,  vhi 
name  bus  now  e.'iraped  me ;  could  be  pacified  with  no  answer 
niBudcd  nlnnys  new  ;  rated  and  threatened,  and  held  the  poor 
a  good  spiiop,  in  tormenting  annihilation.  Those  who  stood  nearer  and 
were  looking;  nt  thix  ncene,  not  without  anxieties  of  their  owu,  declared 
nflerwiirds  that  there  was  no  cause  iit  all  for  such  fury;  that  llie  Kmperor 
liad  merely  been  seekinf;  an  opportuiiity  to  vent  his  ill -humour,  and 
liad  dune  so  even  intentionally,  on  this  poor  wight,  that  all  the  rest 
might   1)e   thrown   into   due   terror,   and    every   opposition   licfurehand 

'As  lie  walked  on,  he  ajjain  eudeavourcd  to  speak  more  mildly; 
but  his  jarred  humour  rtill  sounded  through.  His  vords  were  short, 
hasty,  ns  if  shot  from  him,  and  on  the  most  indilFerent  matter:!  liad  a 
passionate  rapidity;  nay,  «bcn  he  wished  to  be  kindly,  it  still  sounded 
as  if  lie  HCro  in  an^tcr.  Such  a  raspy,  untamed  voice  as  that  of  his  I 
have  hardly  heard. 

'His  eyes  "crc  dark,  ovcrrliMnied,  fi.vod  on  the  i;rouud  befiirc  him; 
and   only   ulanvcd    backwards   in  side-looks   now   and   tb 
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him  do,  his  countenance  took  a  still  more  distorted  eiprossi 
uuiiin  of  ):loom  and  smile  had  something  frigbtfutly  repulsive  in  it.  I 
know  not  what  to  thhik  of  the  people  who  have  called  this  countciiance 
gracious,  and  its  kindliness  attractive.  Were  nut  his  features,  IhoHch 
undeniably  beautiful  in  the  plastic  sen^,  yet  hard  and  rigorous  like 
marble;  foreign  to  all  trust,  inc.ipabic  of  any  heartiness.' 

'What  he  said,  whenever  I  heard  hini  speaking,  was  always  trivial 
both  in  purport  and  phraseology;  without  spirit,  without  wit,  witbi^ut 
force,  nay,  at  times,  quite  poor  and  ridiculous.     Faber.  in  his  A'i>/ii<( 
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lur  llntiriatT  dt  la  France,  bu  spoken  expressly  of  lus  queatioua,  those 
questions  which  Nftpoleon  ms  wont  to  prepwe  beforehand  for  certun 
persons  and  occasions,  to  giun  credit  thereby  for  ocutenesi  and  special 
knowledge.  TliiB  ia  literally  true  of  a  visit  he  bad  made  a  short  wbile 
before  to  the  great  library ;  all  the  way  on  tbe  stairs,  he  kept  calling 
ont  about  that  paasago  in  Josepbns  where  Jesus  is  made  mention  of; 
and  seemed  to  have  no  other  task  here  bnt  that  of  sbowing-off  this  bit  of 
learning ;  it  bad  altogether  the  aii  of  a  question  got  by  heart.  *  *  * 
His  gift  lay  in  saying  things  sharp,  or  at  least  unpleasant;  nay,  when 
be  wanted  to  speak  in  another  sort,  he  often  made  no  more  of  it  than 
ioflignificance :  thaa  it  befell  once,  aa  I  myself  witnesaed  in  Saint-Cloud, 
he  went  through  a  whole  row  of  ladies,  and  repeated  twenty  times 
merely  these  three  words,  "JI,^eAau(L"    *    *    • 

'At  this  time  there  circulated  a  song  on  bis  second  marriage;  a 
piece  composed  in  the  lowest  popular  tone,  but  which  doubtless  had 
originated  in  tbe  higher  classes.  Napoleon  saw  his  power  and  splendour 
stained  by  a  ballad,  and  breathed  revenge ;  but  the  police  could  no 
more  detect  tbe  antbor  than  they  could  the  circulators.  To  me  among 
others  a  copy,  written  in  a  l>ad  hand  and  without  name,  had  been  tent 
by  the  city-post ;  I  had  privately  with  friends  amused  myself  over  the 
burlesque,  and  knew  it  by  heart  Altogether  at  the  wrong  time,  exactly 
OS  the  Emperor,  gloomy  and  sour  of  humour,  was  now  passing  me,  the 
words  and  tune  of  that  song  came  into  my  head  ;  and  the  more  I  strove 
to  drive  them  back,  the  more  decidedly  they  forced  themselves  forward ; 
BO  that  my  imagination,  excited  by  the  very  frightfulneM  of  the  thing, 
was  getting  giddy,  and  seemed  on  tbe  point  of  breaking-forth  into  the 
deadliest  offence,^when  happily  the  audience  come  to  an  end ;  and  deep 
repeated  bows  accompanied  tbe  exit  of  Napoleon ;  who  to  me  had 
addressed  none  of  bis  words,  bnt  did,  as  he  pawed,  turn  on  me  one 
searching  glance  of  the  eye,  with  the  departure  of  which  it  seemed  as 
if  a  real  danger  had  Tanuhed. 

'The  Emperor  gone,  all  breathed  free,  as  if  disloaded  from  a  heavy 
burden.  By  degrees  the  company  again  grew  loud,  and  then  went  over 
altogetlier  into  tbe  noisy  disorder  and  haste  which  hod  ruled  at  the  com- 
mencement. Tbe  French  courtiers,  especially,  took  puns  to  redeem 
their  latedownbent  and  terriHed  bearing  by  a  free  jocularity  now;  and 
even  in  descending  the  stairs  there  arose  laughter  and  quizzing  at  tbe 
levee,  the  solemnity  of  which  had  ended  here.' 

Such  was  Varnhagen  von  Ense's  presentation  to  Napoleon 
Bonaparte  in  the  Palace  of  the  Tuileries.  What  Varnhagen 
saw  remains  a  possession  for  him  and  for  us.  The  judgment 
he  formed  on  what  he  saw,  will — depend  upon  circumstances. 
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For  the  eye  of  the  intellect  ^  sees  m  all  objects  what  it  brought 
with  it  the  means  of  seeing/  Napoleon  is  a  man  of  the  sort 
which  Vamhagen  elsewhere  calls  daimonisch,  a  ^daemonic  man^ ; 
whose  meaning  or  magnitude  is  not  very  measurable  by  men ; 
who,  with  his  otcmiess  of  impulse  and  insight,  with  his  mystery 
and  strength,  in  a  word,  with  his  originality  (if  we  will  under- 
stand that),  reaches  down  into  the  region  of  the  perennial  and 
primeval,  of  the  inarticulate  and  imspeakable ;  concerning 
whom  innumerable  things  may  be  said,  and  the  right  thing 
not  said  for  a  long  while,  or  at  all.  We  will  leave  him  stand- 
ing on  his  own  basis,  at  present ;  bullying  the  hapless  obscure 
functionary  there;  declaring  to  all  the  world  the  meteoro- 
logical fact,  Iljmt  cluiud. 

Varnhagen,  as  we  see,  has  many  things  to  write  about ;  but 
the  thing  which  beyond  all  others  he  rejoices  to  write  about, 
and  would  gladly  sacrifice  all  the  rest  to,  is  the  memory  of 
Rahel,  his  deceased  wife.  Mysterious  indications  have  of  late 
years  flitted  round  us  concerning  a  certain  Rahel,  a  kind  of 
spiritual  queen  in  Germany,  who  seems  to  have  lived  in  familiar 
relation  to  most  of  the  distinguished  persons  of  that  country 
in  her  time.  Travellers  to  Grermany,  now  a  numerous  sect 
with  us,  ask  you  as  they  return  from  aesthetic  capitals  and 
circles,  *Do  you  know  Rahel  ?'  Marquis  Custine,  in  the  Revue 
de  Paris  (treating  of  this  Book  of  RaheVs  Letters)^  says,  by 
experience :  *  She  was  a  woman  as  extraordinary  as  Madame 
de  Stael,  for  her  faculties  of  mind,  for  her  abundance  of  ideas, 
her  light  of  soul  and  her  goodness  of  heart :  she  had  more- 
over, what  the  author  of  Corinne  did  not  pretend  to,  a  disdain 
for  oratory ;  she  did  not  write.  The  silence  of  minds  like  hers 
is  a  force  too.  With  more  vanity,  a  person  so  superior  would 
have  sought  to  make  a  public  for  herself:  but  Rahel  desired 
only  friends.  She  spoke  to  communicate  the  life  that  was  in 
her;  never  did  she  speak  to  be  admired.*  Goethe  testifies 
that  she  is  a  ^  right  woman  ;  with  the  strongest  feelings  I 
have  ever  seen,  and  the  completest  mastery  of  them.'    Richter 
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addresses  her  by  the  title  geflugelte^  ^  winged  one.^  Such  a 
Bahel  might  be  worth  knowing. 

We  find,  on  practical  inquiry,  that  Rahel  was  of  Berlin ; 
by  birth  a  Jewess,  in  easy,  not  affluent  circumstances;  who 
lived,  mostly  there, — ^from  1771  to  1833.  That  her  youth 
passed  in  studies,  struggles,  disappointed  passions,  sicknesses 
and  other  sufferings  and  vivacities  to  which  one  of  her  excit- 
able organisation  was  liable.  That  she  was  deep  in  many 
spiritual  provinces,  in  Poetry,  in  Art,  in  Philosophy; — the 
first,  for  instance,  or  one  of  the  first  to  recognise  the  signifi- 
cance of  Goethe,  and  teach  the  Schlegels  to  do  it.  That 
she  wrote  nothing :  but  thought,  did  and  spoke  many  things, 
which  attracted  notice,  admiration  spreading  wider  and  wider. 
That  in  1814  she  became  the  wife  of  Vamhagen ;  the  loved 
wife,  though  her  age  was  forty-three,  exceeding  his  by  some 
twelve  years  or  more,  and  she  could  never  boast  of  beauty. 
That  without  beauty,  without  wealth,  foreign  celebrity,  or 
any  artificial  nimbus  whatsoever,  she  had  grown  in  her  silently 
progressive  way  to  be  the  most  distinguished  woman  in  Berlin; 
admired,  partly  worshipped  by  all  manner  of  high  persons, 
from  Prince  Louis  of  Prussia  downwards;  making  her  mother^ 
and  then  her  husband's  house  the  centre  of  an  altogether 
brilliant  circle  there.  This  is  the  ^  social  phenomenon  of 
Rahel.^  What  farther  could  be  readily  done  to  understand 
such  a  social  phenomenon  we  have  endeavoured  to  do ;  with 
what  success  the  reader  shall  see. 

First  of  all,  we  have  looked  at  the  portrait  of  Rahel  given 
in  these  Volumes.  It  is  a  face  full  of  thought,  of  affection 
and  energy ;  with  no  pretensions  to  beauty,  yet  lovable  and 
attractive  in  a  singular  degree.  The  strong  high  brow  and 
still  eyes  are  full  of  contemplation ;  the  long  upper  lip  (sign 
of  genius,  some  say)  protrudes  itself  to  fashion  a  curved 
mouth,  condemnable  in  academies,  yet  beautifully  expressive 
of  laughter  and  affection,  of  strong  endurance,  of  noble  silent 
scorn ;  the  whole  countenance  looking  as  with  cheerful  clear- 
ness through  a  world  of  great  pain  and  disappointment ;  one 
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of  those  faces  which  the  lady  meant  when  she  said  :  <<  But 
are  not  all  beautiful  faces  ugly,  then,  to  begin  with  P  ^  In 
the  next  plcu^e,  we  have  read  diligently  whatsoever  we  could 
anywhere  find  written  about  Rahel ;  and  have  to  remark  here 
that  the  things  written  about  her,  unlike  some  things  written 
by  her,  are  generally  easy  to  read.  Vamhagen'^s  account  of 
their  intercourse ;  of  his  first  young  feelings  towards  her,  his 
long  wcdting,  and  final  meeting  of  her  in  snowy  weather  imder 
the  Lindens,  in  company  with  a  lady  whom  he  knew;  his 
tremulous  speaking  to  her  there,  the  rapid  progress  of  their 
intimacy ;  and  so  onwards,  to  love,  to  marriage :  all  this  is 
touching  and  beautful ;  a  Petrarcan  romance,  and  yet  a  reality 
withal. 

Finally,  we  have  read  in  these  Three  thick  Volumes  of 
Letters, — ^till,  in  the  Second  thick  Volume,  the  reading  faculty 
unhappily  broke  down,  and  had  to  skip  largely  thenceforth, 
only  diving  here  and  there  at  a  venture  with  considerable 
intervals !  Such  is  the  melancholy  fact.  It  must  be  urged 
in  defence  that  these  Volumes  are  of  the  toughest  reading; 
calculated,  as  we  said,  for  Germany  rather  than  for  England 
or  us.  To  be  written  with  such  indisputable  marks  of  ability, 
nay,  of  genius,  of  depth  and  sincerity,  they  are  the  heaviest 
business  we  perhaps  ever  met  with.  The  truth  is,  they  do 
not  suit  us  at  all.  They  are  subjective  letters,  what  the  meta- 
physicians call  subjective,  not  objective ;  the  grand  material 
of  them  is  endless  depicturing  of  moods,  sensations,  miseries, 
joys  and  lyrical  conditions  of  the  writer ;  no  definite  picture 
drawn,  or  rarely  any,  of  persons,  transactions  or  events  which 
Ihc  writer  stood  amidst :  a  wrong  material,  as  it  seems  to  us. 
To  what  end,  to  what  end  ?  we  always  ask.  Not  by  looking 
lit  itself,  but  by  looking  at  things  out  of  itself,  and  ascertain- 
ing and  ruling  these,  shall  the  mind  become  known.  *One 
thing  above  all  others,**  says  Goethe  once ;  *  I  have  never 
thought  about  Thinking*  What  a  thrift  of  thinking-faculty 
there ;  thrift  almost  of  itself  equal  to  a  fortune,  in  these  days: 
ft/lfl^Jiabe  nie  am  Denken  gedacht !  ^     But  how  m  uch  wastefuler 
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still  is  it  tojiel  about  Feeling !  One  is  wearied  of  that ;  the 
healthy  soul  avoids  that.  Thou  shalt  look  outward,  not 
inward.  Gazing  inward  on  one^s  own  self, — why,  this  can 
drive  one  mad,  like  the  Monks  of  Athos,  if  it  last  too  long  ! 
Unprofitable  writing  this  subjective  sort  does  seem ; — at  all 
events,  to  the  present  reviewer,  no  reading  is  so  insupportable. 
Nay,  we  ask,  might  not  the  world  be  entirely  deluged  by  it, 
unless  prohibited  ?  Every  mortal  is  a  microcosm  ;  to  himself 
a  morrocosm,  or  Universe  large  as  Nature ;  universal  Nature 
would  barely  hold  what  he  could  say  about  himself.  Not  a 
dyspeptic  tailor  on  any  shopboard  of  this  city  but  could  furnish 
all  England,  the  year  through,  with  reading  about  himself, 
about  his  emotions  and  internal  mysteries  of  woe  and  sensi- 
bility, if  England  would  read  him.  It  is  a  course  which  leads 
nowhither ;  a  course  which  should  be  avoided. 

Add  to  all  this,  that  such  self-utterance  on  the  part  of 
Rahel,  in  these  Letters,  is  in  the  highest  degree  vaporous, 
vague.  Her  very  mode  of  writing  is  complex,  nay,  is  careless, 
incondite;  with  dashes  and  splashes,  with  notes  of  admira- 
tion, of  interrogation  (nay,  both  together  sometimes),  with 
involutions,  abruptnesses,  whirls  and  tortuosities ;  so  that 
even  the  grammatical  meaning  is  altogether  burdensome  to 
seize.  And  then  when  seized,  alas,  it  is  as  we  say,  of  due 
likeness  to  the  phraseology;  a  thing  crude,  not  articulated 
into  propositions,  but  flowing  out  as  in  bursts  of  interjection 
and  exclamation.  No  wonder  the  reading  faculty  breaks  down ! 
And  yet  we  do  gather  gold  grains  of  precious  thought  here 
and  there ;  though  out  of  large  wastes  of  sand  and  quicksand. 
In  fine,  it  becomes  clear,  beyond  doubting,  both  that  this 
Rahel  was  a  woman  of  rare  gifts  and  worth,  a  woman  of 
true  genius ;  and  also  that  her  genius  has  passed  away,  and 
left  no  impress  of  itself  there  for  us.  These  printed  Volumes 
produce  the  effect  not  of  speech,  but  of  multifarious,  confused 
wind-music.  It  seems  to  require  the  aid  of  pantomime,  to 
tell  us  what  it  means.  But  after  all,  we  can  understand  how 
talk  of  that  kind,  in  an  expressive  mouth,  with  bright  deep 
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eyes,  and  the  vivacity  of  social  movement,  of  question  and 
response,  may  have  been  delightful ;  and  moreover  that,  for 
those  to  whom  they  vividly  recall  such  talk,  these  Letters 
may  still  be  delightful.  Hear  Marquis  de  Custine  a  little 
farther : 

^  You  could  not  speak  with  her,  a  quarter  of  an  hour^  without  drawing 
from  that  fountain  of  light  a  shower  of  sparkles.  The  comic  was  at  her 
command  equally  with  the  highest  degree  of  the  suhlime.  The  proof 
that  she  was  natural  is  that  she  understood  laughter  as  she  did  grief; 
she  took  it  as  a  readier  means  of  showing  truth  ;  all  had  its  resonance  in 
her^  and  her  manner  of  receiving  the  impressions  which  you  wished  to 
communicate  to  her  modified  them  in  yourself:  you  loved  her  at  first 
because  she  had  admirable  gifts ;  and  then,  what  prevailed  over  every- 
thing, because  she  was  entertaining.  She  was  nothing  for  you,  or  she 
was  all ;  and  she  could  be  all  to  several  at  a  time  without  exciting 
jealousy,  so  much  did  her  noble  nature  participate  in  the  source  of  all 
life,  of  all  clearness.  When  one  has  lost  in  youth  such  a  friend,'  etc. 
etc.  .  .  '  It  seems  to  me  you  might  define  her  in  one  word  :  she  had  the 
head  of  a  sage  and  the  heart  of  an  apostle,  and  in  spite  of  that,  she  was 
a  child  and  a  woman  as  much  as  any  one  can  be.  Her  mind  penetrated 
into  the  obscurest  depths  of  Nature ;  she  was  a  thinker  of  as  much  and 
more  clearness  than  our  Theosophist  Saint-Martin,  whom  she  compre- 
hended and  admired  ;  and  she  felt  like  an  artist.  Her  perceptions  were 
always  double ;  she  attained  the  sublimest  truths  by  two  faculties  which 
are  incompatible  in  ordinary  men,  by  feeling  and  by  reflection.  Her 
friends  asked  of  themselves.  Whence  came  these  flashes  of  genius  which 
she  threw  from  her  in  conversation  ?  Was  it  the  effect  of  long  studies  ? 
Was  it  the  effect  of  sudden  inspiration  ?  It  was  the  intuition  granted  as 
recompense  by  Heaven  to  souls  that  are  true.  These  martyr  souls 
wrestle  for  the  truth,  which  they  have  a  forecast  of ;  they  suffer  for  the 
God  whom  they  love,  and  their  whole  life  is  the  school  of  eternity.'  ^ 

This  enthusiastic  testimony  of  the  clever  sentimental  Marquis 
is  not  at  all  incredible  tons,  in  its  way  :  yet  from  these  Letters 
we  have  nothing  whatever  to  produce  that  were  adequate  to 
make  it  good.  As  was  said  already,  it  is  not  to  be  made 
good  by  excerpts  and  written  documents ;  its  proof  rests  in 
the  memory  of  living  witnesses.  Meanwhile,  from  these  same 
wastes  of  sand,  and  even  of  quicksand,  dangerous  to  linger  in, 

*  Revtu  de  Parh^  Novembre  1837. 
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we  will  try  to  gather  a  few  grains  the  most  like  gold,  that  it 
may  be  guessed,  by  the  charitable,  whether  or  not  a  Pactolus 
once  flowed  there : 

'  If  there  be  miracles^  they  are  those  that  are  in  our  own  breast ;  what 
we  do  not  know^  we  call  by  that  name.  How  astonished^  almost  how 
ashamed  are  we^  when  the  inspired  moment  comes^  and  we  get  to  know 
them  !' 

'  One  is  late  in  learning  to  lie :  and  late  in  learning  to  speak  the 
truth/ — 'I  cannot^  because  I  cannot^  lie.  Fancy  not  that  I  take  credit 
for  it :  I  cannot^  just  as  one  cannot  play  upon  the  flute.' 

'In  the  meanest  hut  is  a  romance^  if  you  knew  the  hearts  there.' 

'  So  long  as  we  do  not  take  even  the  injustice  which  is  done  us,  and 
which  forces  the  burning  tears  from  us;  so  long  as  we  do  not  take 
even  this  for  just  and  right,  we  are  in  the  thickest  darkness,  without 
dawn.' 

'  Manure  with  despair, — but  let  it  be  genuine ;  and  you  will  have  a 
noble  harvest' 

'True  misery  is  ashamed  of  itself;  hides  itself,  and  does  not  complain. 
You  may  know  it  by  that.' 

'  What  a  commonplace  man  !  If  he  did  not  live  in  the  same  time 
with  us,  no  mortal  would  mentidn  him.' 

'  Have  you  remarked  that  Horner^  whenever  he  speaks  of  the  water,  is 
always  great ;  as  Goethe  is,  when  he  speaks  of  the  stars  ? ' 

'  If  one  were  to  say,  ''  You  think  it  easy  to  be  original :  but  no,  it  is 
difficult,  it  costs  a  whole  life  of  labour  and  exertion," — you  would  think 
him  mad,  and  ask  no  more  questions  of  him.  And  yet  his  opinion  would 
be  altogether  true,  and  plain  enough  withal.  Original,  I  grant,  every 
man  might  be,  and  must  be,  if  men  did  not  almost  always  admit  mere 
undigested  hearsays  into  their  head,  and  fling  them  out  again  undigested. 
Whoever  honestly  questions  himself,  and  faithfully  answers,  is  busied 
continually  with  all  that  presents  itself  in  life ;  and  is  incessantly  invent- 
ing, had  the  thing  been  invented  never  so  long  before.  Honesty  belongs 
as  a  first  condition  to  good  thinking ;  and  there  are  almost  as  few 
absolute  dunces  as  genuises.  Genuine  dunces  would  always  be  original ; 
but  there  are  none  of  them  genuine :  they  have  almost  always  under- 
standing enough  to  be  dishonest.' 

'  He  (the  blockhead)  tumbled  out  on  me  his  definition  of  genius :  the 
trivial  old  distinctions  of  intellect  and  heart ;  as  if  there  ever  was,  or 
could  be,  a  great  intellect  with  a  mean  heart ! ' 

'  Goethe  ?  When  I  think  of  him,  tears  come  into  my  eyes :  all  other 
men  I  love  with  my  own  strength  ;  he  teaches  me  to  love  with  his.  My 
Poet!' 
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Ike  J  are  aitaniiihed. 


"  Tie  v^ue  -nrA  is^ 

' .  .  .  I  Jtsv.  KuiSL  1^  Jewess  Sed  t]bai  I  am  as  oniqiie  as  the 
<na&KC  UMuaoiM  31  aai  «ki^  Tht  greatat  artist,  philosopher,  or 
i«MC.  1^  3ire  iiM««  sa.  V~«  Kv  of  tiir  one  efeaent :  in  the  same  rank, 
A^id  idiiiL  3iieffC3i!r.  Wjieaippcr  TO£]4  exdade  the  other,  ezclndes  only 
i..ii:i«i£  Bill  -sj  -at  ±  wm  amocsted  not  to  write  or  act,  hot  lo  Ine  :  I 
ji7  JL  smacyi  "zll  nj  obltltt  ;  aad  tWn  vwy  in  oatvard  respects,  so 
'''i.-w  mra. — I*;  is^  5ir  "a^  >MuaM,.  t]kat  I  teD  jw.  Bat  p>in»  as  1  know 
.c  ^  1  !inf  iw  -  laiL  I  ri.'T^  w^  srwif.  I  aat  «ae  e£  Aoae  ignres  which 
H  iniaa.t7  -v^^  aoK  »  <'^i^Tir.  aai  oten  aevfr  to  nee  more,  never  to 
la  -^  mirv  1  anc  311  ooir  CKt  ctoaiK^' — '  Whtj  mti  he  heside  oneself,  dear 
rvoii*  rVm  m  VwiTirTl  w  iMrlhi,w>i  01  H5py  which  belmig  neither 
»  ^  3i/r  'ii  ^ottni  Wmttril  I  aase  f^em^  hecanse  thej  give  us  a 
-r^s«^i»im  w  .voji  3tfC  AC  Vr  waad  Meae.  H*ho  would  Tolunteer  to 
ia««  A  iHc**iits  iK««r r  JLiii  jvc  is  manr  save  snes  life.  I  lore  rage ;  I 
J2«  3C.  JOki  MCrviLat  ^* — *Ke  BfC  aSamed;  I  am  commonly  calmer. 
3u:  ^^«  : Vr/5f  V  %jHtmf*  hnvt.  it  coaws  to  pass  that  the  sultry 
jaisfa  'i>»rMa.  K  str  wol  )naiks  oat  in  fifphtniB^     Hearenly  men  hve 


^  Ti  ''  imikAivm  .  .  «  i>xif  ^3^  I  merit  write  to  thee ;  what  I  thought- 
4€  jasc  32^  3r  ViL  aifti  Sir  ^  £nt  time  in  my  life.  That  I,  as  a 
r^ac:-**  joa  :m.t«I  jc  Saalsptese.  hare,  tnm  my  childhood  upwards, 
Axu.i.tj^  ifT^^'^Ttxca  wtti  itea.  thoo  ssayest  helieve.  But  never  did 
iiT  4^1.  «ia  a*KC  me :  aay.  I  ^Sd  not  eren  think  of  this  feet,  that  I 
«:»  3»/^  jJ^-caM  >»  i:*  N**-  fa^  o«***  ^^^'^  *^  something  I  had  to 
«-:»  I  «ji.  V«i.M«  mi^  know  this  thin^  if  he  is  to  think  of  me 
a.*?fc  :  «t  «*t     Aai  it  ««*a  to  me  as  if  I  must  die;  as  if  my  heart 

-^  V'?;3aC^^*v  ^«*c  ^*  <erth,  and  I  must  fellow  it;  and  my  death 


>*  >wM«t»^  wiU  Ke  in  vain :  the  figure  of  me  meets  him  again, 
^  -coat^  ^:  H«f««:t,'  ^  w  m%w :  swifpt  away  am  I  then,  as  our  poor  Prince 
;vu^*k  A*i  »^  ^'^^  *''^*  ^  ^^"^  ^  "^  ^^^ '  ^^^  ^^  strongest  will, 
•^''tVf  *i«t  V4^  Jk*r*ir.  to>  v>a* :  wi^  this  thought  of  thee  about  me 
%*v  *  V*t  *5  *i*rt  a^^^tv^i  r.*is     I  wu$t  write  of  this,  though  it  afflict  thee 

"^""I^^"^  4  rN^^v*^  *»^*  'W  ^  mam^  «  a«f<«*i«.-Paris, 
|iM.         ^    ^   "^^'^  ^^"^  ^*^  ^^  '  •*  *"  downcast    Gone  art 
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thou  I  No  Rose  comes  stepping-in  to  me  with  true  foot  and  heftrt^  who 
knows  me  altogether^  knows  all  my  sorrows  aUogether.  When  I  am  sick 
of  body  or  soul^  alone,  alone,  thou  comest  not  to  me  any  more ;  thy 
room  empty,  quite  empty,  forever  empty.  Thou  art  away,  to  try  thy 
fortune.  O  Heaven  !  and  to  me  not  even  trying  is  permitted.  Am  not 
/  in  luck !  The  garden  in  the  Lindenstrasse,  where  we  used  to  be  with 
Hanne  and  Feu — was  it  not  beautiful? — I  will  call  it  Bote  now;  with 
Hanne  and  Hanse  will  I  go  often  thither,  and  none  shall  know  of  it  Dost 
thou  recollect  that  night  when  I  was  to  set  out  with  Fink,  the  time 
before  last?  How  thou  hadst  to  sleep  upstairs,  and  then  to  stay  with 
me  ?  O  my  sister,  I  might  be  as  ill  again — though  not  for  that  cause : 
and  thou  too,  what  may  not  lie  before  thee !  But  no,  thy  name  is  Rose ; 
thou  hast  hhie  eyes,  and  a  fsix  other  life  than  I  with  my  stars  and  black 
ones.  *  *  *  Salute  Mamma  a  million  times ;  tell  her  I  congratulate 
her  from  the  heart ;  the  more  so,  as  /  can  never  give  her  such  a  pleasure  I 
God  willed  it  not.  But  I,  in  her  place,  would  have  great  pity  for  a  child 
so  circumstanced.  Yet  let  her  not  lament  for  me.  I  know  all  her 
goodness,  and  thank  her  with  my  soul.  Tell  her  I  have  the  fiite  of 
nations,  and  of  the  greatest  men,  before  my  eyes  here:  they  too  go 
tumbling  even  so  on  the  great  sea  of  Existence,  mounting,  sinking, 
swallowed  up.  From  of  old  all  men  have  seemed  to  me  like  spring 
blossoms,  which  the  wind  blows  off  and  whirls ;  none  knows  where  they 
faU,  and  the  fewest  come  to  fruit.' 

Poor  Rahel !  The  Frenchman  said  above,  she  was  an 
artist  and  apostle,  yet  had  not  ceased  to  be  a  child  and 
woman.  But  we  must  stop  short.  One  other  little  scene, 
a  scene  from  her  deathbed  by  Vamhagen,  must  end  the 
tragedy. 


.  She  said  to  me  one  morning,  after  a  dreadful  night,  with  the 
penetrating  tone  of  that  lovely  voice  of  hers :  '^  O,  I  am  itiU  happy ;  I 
am  God's  creature  still ;  He  knows  of  me ;  I  shall  come  to  see  how  it 
was  good  and  needful  for  me  to  suffer :  of  a  surety  I  had  something  to 
learn  by  it.  And  am  I  not  already  happy  in  this  trust,  and  in  all  the 
love  that  1  feel  and  meet  with  ?" 

^  In  this  manner  she  spoke,  one  day,  among  other  things,  with  joyful 
heartiness,  of  a  dream  which  always  from,  childhood  she  had  remembered 
and  taken  comfort  from.  '^  In  my  seventh  year,"  said  she,  **  I  dreamt 
that  I  saw  God  quite  near  me ;  he  stood  expanded  above  me,  and  his 
mantle  was  the  whole  sky ;  on  a  comer  of  this  mantle  I  had  leave  to 
rest,  and  lay  there  in  peaceable  felicity  till  I  awoke.  Ever  since, 
through  my  whole  life,  this  dream  has  returned  on  me,  and  in  the  worst 

VOL.  IV.  H 


('  8])()ko  them  on  the  2d  of  March  are  also  remarkable : 
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cried  she,  with  deep  emotion :  "  A  fugitive  from  E^ 

tine  am  I  here ;  and  find  help^  love  and  kind  care  among  } 

dear  Aiifrnst,  was  I  sent  by  this  guiding  of  God,  and  thot 

afar,  from  the  old  times  of  Ja(!oh  and  the  Patriarchs ! 

<1  joy  1  think  of  this  my  origin,  of  all  this  wide  web  of  pre- 

How  the  oldest  remembrances  of  mankind  are  united 
st  reality  of  things^  and  the  most  distant  times  and  pi 
^ht  together.  What,  for  so  long  a  period  of  my  life,  I  co 
e  worst  ignominy,  the  sorest  sorrow  and  misfortune,  that  I 
vess,  this  I  would  not  part  with  now  for  any  price.  Will : 
so  with  these  pains  of  rickness  ?  Shall  I  not,  one  day,  m< 
aloft  on  them  too ;  feel  that  I  could  not  want  them  ibr  az 
igust,  this  is  just,  this  is  true ;  we  will  try  to  go  on  thus  !" 
she  said^  with  many  tears,  ''  Dear  August,  my  heart  is  refi 
most :  I  hare  thought  of  Jesus,  and  wept  over  his  sorrows 
for  the  first  time  felt,  that  he  is  my  brother.  And  Mary,  w 
he  have  suffered  I  She  saw  her  beloved  Son  in  agony,  an< 
:  she  stood  at  the  Cross.  That  I  could  not  have  done ;  I  am  m 
p^h  for  that  Forgive  me,  God ;  I  confess  how  weak  I  am." 
it  nightfidl,  on  the  0th  of  March,  Rahel  felt  herself  easier 
before,  and  expressed  an  irresistible  desire  to  be  new  dres 
;ould  not  be  persuaded  from  it,  this  was  done,  though 
est  precaution.  She  herself  was  busily  helpful  in  it,  and 
contentment  that  she  had  got  it  accomplished.  She  felt 
xpected  to  sleep.  She  wished  me  good-night,  and  bade  mc 
sleep.    Even  the  maid,  Dora,  was  to  go  and  sleep;  howc 

lOt. 

b  might  be  about  midnight,  and  I  was  still  awake,  when  Do 
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leaned  back  with  that  A  deceptive  hope  of  some  alleviation  gleamed 
on  ue  for  a  moment,  and  then  went  out  forever ;  the  eyes  were  dimmed, 
the  mouth  distorted,  the  limbs  lamed !  In  this  state  the  Doctors  found 
her ;  their  remedies  were  all  bootless.  An  unconscious  hour  and  half, 
during  which  the  breast  still  occasionally  struggled  in  spasmodic  efforts, 
— and  this  noble  life  breathed-out  its  last  The  sight  I  saw  then,  while 
kneeling  almost  lifeless  at  her  bed,  stamped  itself  glowing  forever  into 
my  heart' 

So  died  Rahel  Vamhagen  von  Ense,  born  Levin,  a  singular 
biographic  phenomenon  of  this  century ;  a  woman  of  genius, 
of  true  depth  and  worth ;  whose  secluded  life,  as  one  cannot 
but  see,  had  in  it  a  greatness  far  beyond  what  has  many  times 
fixed  the  public  admiration  of  the  whole  world;  a  woman 
equal  to  the  highest  thoughts  of  her  century;  in  whom  it 
was  not  arrogance,  we  do  believe,  but  a  just  self-consciousness, 
to  feel  that  ^  the  highest  philosopher,  or  poet,  or  artist  was 
not  above  her,  but  of  a  like  element  aiKl  rank  with  her.^ 
That  such  a  woman  should  have  lived  unknown,  and,  as  it 
were,  silent  to  the  world,  is  peculiar  in  this  time. 

We  say  not  that  she  was  equal  to  De  Stael,  nor  the 
contrary;  neither  that  she  might  have  written  De  StaePs 
books,  nor  even  that  she  might  not  have  written  far  better 
books.  She  has  ideas  unequalled  in  De  Stael ;  a  sincerity,  a 
pure  tenderness  and  genuineness  which  that  celebrated  person 
had  not,  or  had  lost.  But  what  then?  The  subjunctive, 
the  optative  are  vague  moods :  there  is  no  tense  one  can  found 
on  but  the  preterite  of  the  indicative.  Enough  for  us,  Rahel 
did  not  write.  She  sat  imprisoned,  or  it  might  be  sheltered 
and  fosteringly  embowered,  in  those  circumstances  of  hers; 
she  *  was  not  appointed  to  write  or  to  act,  but  only  to  live."* 
Call  her  not  unhappy  on  that  account,  call  her  not  useless ; 
nay,  periiaps,  call  her  happier  and  usefuler.  Blessed  are  the 
humble,  are  they  that  are  not  known.  It  is  written,  ^  Seekest 
thou  great  things,  seek  them  not :  ^  live  where  thou  art,  only 
live  wisely,  live  diligently.  RahePs  life  was  not  an  idle  one 
for  herself  or  for  others  :  how  many  souls  may  the  ^  sparkles 
showering  from  that  light-fountain  **  have  kindled  and  illumin- 


•i 
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ated ;  whose  new  virtue  goes  on  propagating  itself,  increasing 
itself,  under  incalculable  combinations,  and  will  be  found  in 
far  places,  after  many  days !  She  left  no  stamp  of  herself  on 
paper ;  but  in  other  ways,  doubt  it  not,  the  virtue  of  her 
working  in  this  world  will  survive  all  paper.  For  the  working 
of  the  good  and  brave,  seen  or  unseen,  endures  literally  for 
ever,  and  cannot  die.  Is  a  thing  nothing  because  the  Morning 
Papers  have  not  mentioned  it  ?  Or  can  a  nothing  be  made 
something,  by  never  so  much  babbling  of  it  there?  Far 
better,  probably,  that  no  Morning  or  Evening  Paper  mentioned 
it ;  that  the  right  hand  knew  not  what  the  left  was  doing ! 
Rahel  might  have  written  books,  celebrated  books.  And  yet, 
what  of  books?  Hast  thou  not  already  a  Bible  to  write, 
and  publish  m  print  that  is  eternal ;  namely,  a  Life  to  lead  ? 
Silence  too  is  great :  there  should  be  great  silent  ones  too. 

Beautiful  it  is  to  see  and  understand  that  no  worth,  known 
or  unknown,  can  die  even  in  this  earth.  The  work  an 
unknown  good  man  has  done  is  like  a  vein  of  water  flowing 
hidden  underground,  secretly  making  the  ground  green ;  it 
flows  and  flows,  it  joins  itself  with  other  veins  and  veinlets ; 
one  day,  it  will  start  forth  as  a  visible  perennial  well.  Ten 
dumb  centuries  had  made  the  speaking  Dante ;  a  well  he  of 
many  veinlets.  William  Bumes,  or  Bums,  was  a  poor 
peasant;  could  not  prosper  in  his  *  seven  acres  of  nursery- 
ground,'  nor  any  enterprise  of  trade  and  toil ;  had  to  *  thole 
a  factor's  snash,'  and  read  attorney-letters,  in  his  poor  hut, 
*  which  threw  us  all  into  tears ' :  a  man  of  no  money-capital 
at  all,  of  no  account  at  all :  yet  a  brave  man,  a  wise  and 
just,  in  evil  fortune  faithful,  unconquerable  to  the  death. 
And  there  wept  withal  among  the  others  a  boy  named 
Robert^  with  a  heart  of  melting  pity,  of  greatness  and  fiery 
wrath ;  and  his  voice,  fashioned  here  by  this  poor  father, 
does  it  not  already  I'each,  like  a  great  elegy,  like  a  stem 
prophecy,  to  the  ends  of  the  world?  *Let  me  make  the 
songs,  and  you  shall  make  the  laws ! '  What  chancellor, 
king,    senator,    begirt    with    never    such    sumptuosity,    dyed 
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velvet,  blaring  and  celebrity,  could  you  have  named  in 
England  that  was  so  momentous  as  that  William  Burnes? 
Courage  ! — 

We  take  leave  of  Vamhagen  with  true  goodwill,  and 
heartily  thank  him  for  the  pleasure  and  instruction  he  has 
^ven  us. 


CHARTISM 

ir  smokes  but  there  is  fire."— Wd  Proueih 


CHAPTER   I 

CONDITIONOF-ENGLAND   QOESTION 

PBELDia  very  generally  exists  that  the  condition 
iition  of  the  Working  Classes  is  a  rather  ominou 
present ;  that  something  ought  to  be  said,  somethi 

he  done,  in  regard  to  it.  And  surely,  at  an  ■ 
■tory  when  the  '  National  Petition '  carts  itself  in 
mg  the  streets,  and  is  presented  '  bound  with  iro 
ir  men  bearing  it,'  to  a  lleformetl  House  of  Comnii 
.iirtism  numbered  by  the  million  and  half,  taking 

its  iron-hooped  Petition,  breaks  out  into  brickba 
iM,  and  even  into  Bputterings  of  conflagration,  s 
neral  feeling  cannot  be  considered  unnatural ! 
ilividually  this  matter  appears,  and  has  for  ma 
pean...  ,• 
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know  withal  that  it  is  indeed  the  ^ehimera^  of  Chartism, 
not  the  reality,  which  has  been  put  down.  The  distracted 
incoherent  embodiment  of  Chartism,  whereby  in  late  months 
it  took  shape  and  became  visible,  this  has  been  put  down ; 
or  rather  has  fallen  down  and  gone  asunder  by  gravitation 
and  law  of  nature :  but  the  living  essence  of  Chartism  has 
not  been  put  down.  Chartism  means  the  bitter  discontent 
grown  fierce  and  mad,  the  wrong  condition  therefore  or  the 
wrong  disposition,  of  the  Working  Classes  of  England.  It 
is  a  new  name  for  a  thing  which  has  had  many  names,  which 
will  yet  have  many.  The  matter  of  Chartism  is  weighty, 
deep-rooted,  far-extending;  did  not  begin  yesterday;  will 
by  no  means  end  this  day  or  tomorrow.  Reform  Ministry, 
constabulary  rural  police,  new  levy  of  soldiers,  grants  of 
money  to  Birmingham ;  all  this  is  well,  or  is  not  well ;  all 
this  will  put  down  only  the  embodiment  or  < chimera^  of 
Chartism.  The  essence  continuing,  new  and  ever  new 
embodiments,  chimeras  madder  or  less  mad,  have  to  continue. 
The  melancholy  fact  remains,  that  this  thing  known  at 
piiesent  by  the  name  of  Chartism  does  exist;  has  existed; 
and,  either  ^  put  down/  into  secret  treason,  with  rusty  pistols, 
vitriol-bottle  and  match-box,  or  openly  brandishing  pike  and 
torch  (one  knows  not  in  which  case  more  fatal-looking),  is 
like  to  exist  till  quite  other  methods  have  been  tried  with  it. 
What  means  thb  bitter  discontent  of  the  Working  Classes  ? 
Whence  comes  it,  whither  goes  it?  Above  all,  at  what 
price,  on  what  terms,  will  it  probably  consent  to  depart  from 
us  and  die  into  rest  ?     These  are  questions. 

To  say  that  it  is  mad,  incendiary,  nefarious,  is  no  answer. 
To  say  all  this,  in  never  so  many  dialects,  is  saying  little. 
*  Glasgow  Thuggery,'  *  Glasgow  Thugs  \  it  is  a  witty  nick- 
name :  the  practice  of  *  Number  60 '  entering  his  dark  room, 
to  contract  for  and  settle  the  price  of  blood  with  operative 
assassins,  in  a  Christian  city,  once  distinguished  by  its  rigor- 
ous Christianisra,  is  doubtless  a  fact  worthy  of  all  horror : 
but  what  will  horror  do  for  it  ?     What  will  execration ;  nay. 


disease  is  left  untouched.  Boils  on  the  su 
)le  or  incurable, — small  matter  which,  while  the 
)ur  festers  deep  within ;  poisoning  the  sources 
•ertain  enough  to  find  for  itself  ever  new  boils 
i ;  ways  of  announcing  that  it  continues  then 
i  fain  not  continue  there, 
slirious  Chartism  will  not  have  raged  entirely  t< 

as  indeed  no  earthly  thing  does  so,  if  it  have 
:ing  men  of  the  community  to  think  of  this  vit£ 
,pt  to  be  overlooked  otherwise.     Is  the  conditi< 
ish  working  people  wrong ;  so  wrong  that  ratioi 
men  cannot,  will  not,  and  even  should  not  r 
r  it  P     A  most  grave  case,  complex  beyond  all 
vorld;   a  case  wherein  Botany  Bay,  constabuli 
e,  and  suchlike,  will  avail  but  little.     Or  is  th 
itself  mad,  like  the  shape  it  took  P     Not  the 
le  working  people  that  is  wrong ;  but  their  di 

own  thoughts,  beliefs  and  feelings  that  are  wron 
ivere  a  most  grave  case,  little  less  alarming, 
»lex  than  the  former  one.     In  this  case  too,  w! 
ilary  police  and  mere  rigour  of  coercion  seems 
»,  coercion  will  by  no  means  do  all,  coercion  by 
even  do  much.     If  there  do  exist  general  mi 
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or  disposition  they  are  in  P  Truly  to  a  remote  observer  of 
Parliamentary  procedure  it  seems  surprising,  especially  in  late 
Reformed  times,  to  see  what  space  this  question  occupies  in 
the  Debates  of  the  Nation.  Can  any  other  business  whatso- 
ever be  so  pressing  on  legislators  ?  A  Reformed  Parliament, 
one  would  think,  should  inquire  into  popular  discontents 
b^re  they  get  the  length  of  pikes  and  torches !  For  what 
end  at  all  are  men,  Honourable  Members  and  Reformed 
Members,  sent  to  St.  Stephen^s,  with  clamour  and  effort ;  kept 
talking,  struggling,  motioning  and  counter-motioning  ?  The 
condition  of  the  great  body  of  people  in  a  country  is  the 
condition  of  the  country  itsdf :  this  you  would  say  is  a  truism 
in  all  times ;  a  truism  rather  pressing  to  get  recognised  as  a 
truth  now,  and  be  acted  upon,  in  these  times.  Yet  read 
Hansard^s  Debates,  or  the  Morning  Papers,  if  you  have 
nothing  to  do !  The  old  grand  question,  whether  A  is  to 
be  in  office  or  B,  with  the  innumerable  subsidiary  questions 
growing  out  of  that,  courting  paragraphs  and  sufi&ages  for  a 
blessed  solution  of  that:  Canada  question,  Irish  Appropri- 
ation question,  West-India  question,  Queen^s  Bedchamber 
question;  Game  Laws,  Usury  Laws;  African  Blacks,  Hill 
Coolies,  Smithfield  cattle,  and  Dog-carts, — all  manner  of 
questions  and  subjects,  except  simply  this  the  alpha  and 
om^a  of  all !  Surely  Honourable  Members  ought  to  speak 
of  the  Condition-of-£ngland  question  too.  Radical  Members, 
above  all ;  friends  of  the  people ;  chosen  with  effort,  by  the 
people,  to  interpret  and  articulate  the  dumb  deep  want  of 
the  people !  To  a  remote  observer  they  seem  oblivious  of 
their  duty.  Are  they  not  there,  by  trade,  mission,  and  ex- 
press appointment  of  themselves  and  others,  to  speak  for  the 
good  of  the  British  Nation  ?  Whatsoever  great  British 
interest  can  the  least  speak  for  itself,  for  that  beyond  all  they 
are  called  to  speak.  They  are  either  speakers  for  that  great 
dumb  toiling  class  which  cannot  speak,  or  they  are  nothing 
that  one  can  well  specify. 

Alas,  the  remote  observer  knows  not  the  nature  of  Par- 
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lift  any  Parliament  or  vehicle  ;  how  in  Parli 
or  Unreformed,  there  may  chance  to  be  i 
original,  clear-sighted,  great-hearted,  patient 
or  to  be  none  such ; — how,  on  the  whole,  \ 
bering  along  in  their  deep  ruts  of  common 
many  of  us  otherwise  do,  that  the  ruts  are  b 
travelling  very  toilsome  of  itself,  and  for 
thereof  sufficient  I     What  Parliaments  ough 
this  business,  what  they  will,  can  or  cannot  i 
the  limits  of  their  faculty  and  culpability  n 
to  it,  were  a  long  investigation;  into  whi 
enter  at  this  moment.     What  they  have  d 
plain  enough.     Hitherto,  on  this  most  natio 
the  Collective  Wisdom  of  the  Nation  has  ai 
as  nothing  whatever. 

And  yet,  as  we  say,  it  is  a  question  whicl 
to  the  Collective  Folly  of  the  Nation  !  In  o 
ment,  darkness,  n^lect,  hallucination  must  • 
in  r^ard  to  it;  true  insight  into  it  must 
inexpressibly  useful  were  true  insight  into 
understanding  by  the  upper  classes  of  societ; 
the  under  classes  intrinsically  mean ;  a  clear 
the  thought  which  at  heart  torments  these 
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the  battle  would  cease.  No  man  at  bottom  means  injustice ; 
it  is  always  for  some  obscure  distorted  image  of  a  right 
that  he  contends :  an  obscure  image  dii&acted,  exaggerated, 
in  the  wonderfulest  way,  by  natural  dimness  and  selfishness ; 
getting  tenfold  more  diffiracted  by  exasperation  of  contest, 
till  at  length  it  become  all  but  irrecognisable ;  yet  still  the 
image  of  a  right.  Could  a  man  own  to  himself  that  the 
thing  he  fought  for  was  wrong,  contrary  to  fairness  and  the 
law  of  reason,  he  would  own  also  that  it  thereby  stood  con- 
demned and  hopeless ;  he  could  fight  for  it  no  longer.  Nay, 
independently  of  right,  could  the  contending  parties  get  but 
accurately  to  discern  one  another^s  might  and  strength  to 
contend,  the  one  would  peaceably  yield  to  the  other  and  to 
Necessity  ;  the  contest  in  this  case  too  were  over.  No  African 
expedition  now,  as  in  the  days  of  Herodotus,  is  fitted  out 
against  the  South-wind.  One  expedition  was  satisfactory  in 
that  department.  The  South-wind  Simoon  continues  blow- 
ing occasionally,  hateful  as  ever,  maddening  as  ever;  but 
one  expedition  was  enough.  Do  we  not  all  submit  to  Death  ? 
The  highest  sentence  of  the  law,  sentence  of  death,  is  passed 
on  all  of  us  by  the  fact  of  birth;  yet  we  live  patiently 
under  it,  patiently  undergo  it  when  the  hour  comes.  Clear 
undeniable  right,  clear  undeniable  might:  either  of  these 
once  ascertained  puts  an  end  to  battle.  All  battle  is  a  con- 
fused experiment  to  ascertain  one  and  both  of  these. 

What  are  the  rights,  what  are  the  mights  of  the  discon- 
tented Working  Classes  in  England  at  this  epoch  ?  He  were 
an  CEldipus,  and  deliverer  from  sad  social  pestilence,  who 
could  resolve  us  fully !  For  we  may  say  beforehand.  The 
struggle  that  divides  the  upper  and  lower  in  society  over 
Europe,  and  more  painfully  and  notably  in  England  than 
elsewhere,  this  too  is  a  struggle  which  will  end  and  adjust 
itself  as  all  other  struggles  do  and  have  done,  by  making 
the  right  clear  and  the  might  clear ;  not  otherwise  than  by 
that.  Meantime,  the  questions.  Why  are  the  Working 
Classes  discontented;    what  is  their  condition,  economical. 
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moral,  in  their  houses  and  their  hearts,  as  it  is  in  reality  and 
as  they  figore  it  to  themselves  to  be ;  what  do  they  complain 
of;  what  ought  they,  and  ought  they  not  to  complain  of? — 
these  are  measurable  questions ;  on  some  of  these  any  com- 
mon mortal,  did  he  but  turn  his  eyea  to  them,  might  throw 
some  light.  Certain  researches  and  considerations  of  ours  on 
the  matter,  since  no  one  else  will  undertake  it,  are  now  to  be 
made  public.  The  researches  have  yielded  us  little,  almost 
nothing;  but  the  considerations  are  of  old  date,  and  press 
to  have  utterance.  We  are  not  without  hope  that  our  general 
notion  of  the  business,  if  we  can  get  it  uttered  at  all,  will 
meet  some  assent  from  many  candid  men. 


CHAPTER   II 

STATISTICS 

A  wrmr  statesman  said,  you  might  prove  anything  by 
figures.  We  have  looked  into  various  statistic  works,  Statistic- 
Society  Reports,  Poor-Law  Reports,  Reports  and  Pamphlets 
not  a  few,  with  a  sedulous  eye  to  this  question  of  the  Working 
Classes  and  their  general  condition  in  England  ;  we  grieve  to 
say,  with  as  good  as  no  result  whatever.  Assertion  swallows 
assertion ;  according  to  the  old  Proverb,  *  as  the  statist  thinks, 
the  bell  clinks  * !  Tables  are  like  cobwebs,  like  the  sieve  of 
the  Danaides ;  beautifully  reticulated,  orderly  to  look  upon, 
but  which  will  hold  no  con9lusion.  Tables  are  abstractions, 
and  the  object  a  most  concrete  one,  so  difficult  to  read  the 
essence  of.  There  are  innumerable  circumstances ;  and  one 
circumstance  left  out  may  be  the  vital  one  on  which  all  turned. 
Statistics  is  a  science  which  ought  to  be  honourable,  the  basis 
of  many  most  important  sciences ;  but  it  is  not  to  be  carried 
on  by  steam,  this  science,  any  more  than  others  are ;  a  wise 
head  is  requisite  for  carrying  it  on.  Conclusive  facts  are 
^^^■jfaieparable  from  inconclusive  except  by  a  head  that  already 
^^^^^^■Wtands   and   knows.      Vain   to  send   the  purblind   and 
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blind  to  the  shore  of  a  Pactolus  never  so  golden :  these  find 
only  gravel ;  the  seer  and  finder  alone  picks  up  gold  grains 
there.  And  now  the  purblind  offering  you,  with  asseveration 
and  protrusive  importunity,  his  basket  of  gravel  as  gold,  what 
steps  are  to  be  taken  with  him  P-Statistics,  one  may  hope, 
will  improve  gradually,  and  become  good  for  something. 
Meanwhile,  it  is  to  be  feared  the  crabbed  satirist  was  partly 
right,  as  things  go :  *  A  judicious  man,^  says  he,  *  looks  at 
Statistics,  not  to  get  knowledge,  but  to  save  himself  from 
having  ignorance  foisted  on  him.^  With  what  serene  oonclu* 
siveness  a  member  of  some  Useful-Knowledge  Society  stops 
your  mouth  with  a  figure  of  arithmetic !  To  him  it  seems 
he  has  there  extracted  the  elixir  of  the  matter,  on  which  now 
nothing  more  can  be  said.  It  is  needful  that  you  look  into 
his  said  extracted  elixir;  and  ascertain,  alas,  too  probably, 
not  without  a  sigh,  that  it  is  wash  and  vapidity,  good  only 
for  the  gutters. 

Twice  or  three  times  have  we  heard  the  lamentations  and 
prophecies  of  a  humane  Jeremiah,  mourner  for  the  poor,  cut 
short  by  a  statistic  fact  of  the  most  dedsive  nature  :  How  can 
the  condition  of  the  poor  be  other  than  good,  be  other  than 
better ;  has  not  the  average  duration  of  life  in  England,  and 
therefore  among  the  most  numerous  class  in  England,  been 
proved  to  have  increased  ?  Our  Jeremiah  had  to  admit  that, 
if  so,  it  was  an  astounding  fact ;  whereby  all  that  ever  he,  for 
his  part,  had  observed  on  other  sides  of  the  matt^,  was  over- 
set without  remedy.  If  life  last  longer,  life  must  be  less  worn 
upon,  by  outward  suffering,  by  inward  discontent,  by  hardship 
of  any  kind ;  the  general  condition  of  the  poor  must  be 
bettering  instead  of  worsening.  So  was  our  Jeremiah  cut 
short.  And  now  for  the  *  proof  ?  Readers  who  are  curious 
in  statistic  proofs  may  see  it  drawn  out  with  all  solemnity,  in 
a  Pamphlet  ^  published  by  Charles  Knight  and  Company,^  ^ — 
and  perhaps  himself  draw  inferences  from  it.     Northampton 

^  An  Essay  on  the  Means  of  Insurance  against  the  Casualties  of  etc,  eie, 
London,  Charles  Knight  and  Company,  1836.     Price  two  shillings. 


another  Doctor ;  incredible  *  document  consic 
by  men  of  science  in  France  ** : — alas,  is  it 
zealous  scientific  son  of  Adam  had  proved  ' 
the  Ocean,  by  survey,  accurate  or  cursory,  of 
on  the  coast  of  the  Isle  of  Dogs  ?     '  Not  to 
but  to  save  yourself  from  having  ignorance  fc 
The  condition  of  the  working-man  in  this 
is  and  has  been,  whether  it  is  improving  or  r 
a  question  to  which  from  statistics  hitherto 
be  got.      Hitherto,  after  many  tables  and 
is  still  left  mainly  to  what  he  can  ascertain 
looking  at  the  concrete  phenomenon  for  hin 
no  other  method ;  and  yet  it  is  a  most  im 
Each  man   expands    his   own  hand-breadth 
to  the  limits  of  the  general  whole ;  more  or 
must  take  what  he  himself  has  seen  and 
a  sample  of  all   that  is  seeable  and  ascerta 
discrepancies,  controversies  wide-spread,  long^c< 
there  is  at  present  no  means  or  hope  of  satisf 
When  Parliament  takes  up  ^  the  Condition-of 
tion,^  as  it  will  have  to  do  one  day,  then  in< 
be  amended !     Inquiries  wisely  gone  into,  ev€ 
complex  matter,  will  yield  results  worth  som 
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the  price  of  bread,  we  know  all ;  then  what  are  the  wages  P 
Statistic  Inquiry,  in  its  present  unguided  condition,  can- 
not tell.  The  average  rate  of  day^s  wages  is  not  correctly 
ascertained  for  any  portion  of  this  country  ;  not  only  not  for 
half-centuries,  it  is  not  even  ascertained  anjnvhere  for  decades 
or  years :  far  from  instituting  comparisons  with  the  past, 
the  present  itself  is  unknown  to  us.  And  then,  given  the 
average  of  wages,  what  is  the  constancy  of  employment; 
what  is  the  difficulty  of  finding  employment ;  the  fluctuation 
from  season  to  season,  from  year  to  year?  Is  it  constant, 
calculable  wages ;  or  fluctuating,  incalculable,  more  or  less 
of  the  nature  of  gambling?  This  secondary  circumstance, 
of  quality  in  wages,  is  perhaps  even  more  important  than 
the  primary  one  of  quantity.  Fcuiiier  we  ask.  Can  the 
labourer,  by  thrift  and  industry,  hope  to  rise  to  mastership ; 
or  is  such  hope  cut  ofi^  from  him  ?  How  is  he  related  to  his 
employer ;  by  bonds  of  friendliness  and  mutual  help ;  or  by 
hostility,  opposition,  and  chains  of  mutual  necessity  alone  ? 
In  a  word,  what  degree  of  contentment  oan  a  human  creature 
be  supposed  to  enjoy  in  that  position  ?  With  hunger  preying 
on  him,  his  contentment  is  likely  to  be  small !  But  even 
with  abundance,  his  discontent,  his  real  misery  may  be  great. 
The  labourer'^s  feelings,  his  notion  of  being  justly  dealt  with 
or  unjustly  ;  his  wholesome  composure,  frugality,  prosperity 
in  the  one  case,  his  acrid  unrest,  recklessness,  gin-drinking, 
and  gradual  ruin  in  the  other, — how  shall  figures  of  arith- 
metic represent  all  this  ?  So  much  is  still  to  be  ascertained  ; 
much  of  it  by  no  means  easy  to  ascertain  !  T^U,  among  the 
^  Hill  Cooly  ^  and  ^  Dog-cart  ^  questions,  there  arise  in  Parlia- 
ment and  extensively  out  of  it  ^  a  Condition-of-£ngland 
question,^  and  quite  a  new  set  of  inquirers  and  methods,  little 
of  it  is  likely  to  be  ascertained. 

One  fact  on  this  subject,  a  fact  which  arithmetic  is  capable 
of  representing,  we  have  often  considered  would  be  worth 
all  the  rest :  Whether  the  labourer,  whatever  his  wages  are, 
is  saving  money?     Laying  up   money,  he  proves  that  his 


blessedness   of  man.      Is   the  habit  of  savi 
increasing,  or  the  contrary  ?     Where  the  j 
been  able  to  look  with  his  own  eyes,  it  is  < 
many  quarters  all  but  disappearing.      Stati 
up    her    Savings-Bank   Accounts,   and    ansv 
rapidly.'^       Would    that    one    could    belies 
Danaides^-sieve  character  of  such  statistic 
ments  is  too  manifest.     A  few  years  ago, 
thrift,  to  one^s  own  knowledge,  still  was,  Ss 
not ;  the  labourer  lent  his  money  to  some  fan 
supposed  to  be  of  capital, — and  has  too  of 
or  he  bought  a  cow  with  it,  bought  a  cotta 
hid  it  under  his  thatch :  the  Savings-Bankfi 
hibited  mere  blank  and  zero.     That  they  s 
if  such  be  the  fact,  indicates  that  what  t 
gradually  resort  more  and   more   thither  r. 
whither ;  but  the  question.  Is  thrift  increasin 
the  reticulation,  and  is  as  water  spilt  on  th< 
be  gathered  here. 

These  are  inquiries  on  which,  had  then 
^  Condition-of-£ngland  question,^  some  light  ' 
thrown,  before  ^torch-meetings^  arose  to  i 
Far  as  they  lie  out  of  the  course  of  Parliai 
they  should  have  been  cmnp  info  cVir^ni^  u« 
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authentic  evidence :  the  Legislature,  satisfied  to  legislate  in 
the  dark,  has  not  yet  sought  any  evidence  on  it.  They  pass 
their  New  Poor-Law  Bill,  without  evidence  as  to  all  this. 
Perhaps  their  New  Poor-Law  Bill  is  itself  only  intended  as 
an  experimentum  crucis  to  ascertain  all  this  ?  Chartism  is  an 
answer,  seemingly  not  in  the  affirmative. 


CHAPTER    III 

NEW   POOE-LAW 

To  read  the  Reports  of  the  Poor-Law  Commissioners,  if 
one  had  faith  enough,  would  be  a  pleasure  to  the  friend  of 
humanity.  One  sole  recipe  seems  to  have  been  needful  for 
the  woes  of  England  :  ^  refusal  of  out-door  relief.^  England 
lay  in  sick  discontent,  writhing  powerless  on  its  fever-bed, 
dark,  nigh  desperate,  in  wastefulness,  want,  improvidence,  and 
eating  care,  till  like  Hyperion  down  the  eastern  steeps,  the 
Poor-Law  Commissioners  arose,  and  said.  Let  there  be  work- 
houses, and  bread  of  affliction  and  water  of  affliction  there ! 
It  was  a  simple  invention ;  as  all  truly  great  inventions  are. 
And  see,  in  any  quarter,  instantly  as  the  walls  of  the  work- 
house arise,  misery  and  necessity  fly  away,  out  of  sight, — out 
of  being,  as  is  fondly  hoped,  and  dissolve  into  the  inane; 
industry,  frugality,  fertility,  rise  of  wages,  peace  on  earth  and 
goodwill  towards  men  do,— in  the  Poor-Law  Commissioners^ 
Reports, — infallibly,  rapidly  or  not  so  rapidly,  to  the  joy  of 
all  parties,  supervene.  It  was  a  consummation  devoutly  to  be 
wished.  We  have  looked  over  these  four  annual  Poor-Law 
Reports  with  a  variety  of  reflections ;  with  no  thought  that 
our  Poor-Law  Commissioners  are  the  inhuman  men  their 
enemies  accuse  them  of  being ;  with  a  feeling  of  thankfulness 
rather  that  there  do  exist  men  of  that  structure  too ;  with  a 
persuasion  deeper  and  deeper  that  Nature,  who  makes  nothing 
to  no  purpose,  has  not  made  either  them  or  their  Poor-Law 
Amendment  Act  in  vain.     We  hope  to  prove  that  they  and 
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it  were  an  indispensable  element,  harsh  but  salutary,  in  the 
progress  of  things. 

That  this  Poor-law  Amendment  Act  meanwhile  should  be, 
as  we  sometimes  hear  it  named,  the  ^  chief  glory  ^  of  a  Reform 
Cabinet,  betokens,  one  would  imagine,  rather  a  scarcity  of 
glory  there.  To  say  to  the  poor.  Ye  shall  eat  the  bread  of 
affliction  and  drink  the  water  of  affliction,  and  be  very  miser- 
able while  here,  required  not  so  much  a  stretch  of  heroic 
faculty  in  any  sense,  as  due  toughness  of  bowels.  If  paupers 
are  made  miserable,  paupers  will  needs  decline  in  multitude. 
It  is  a  secret  known  to  all  rat-catchers :  stop  up  the  granary- 
crevices,  afflict  with  continual  mewing,  alarm,  and  going-ofF  of 
traps,  your  ^  chargeable  labourers  ^  disappear,  and  cease  from 
the  establishment.  A  still  briefer  method  is  that  of  arsenic ; 
perhaps  even  a  milder,  where  otherwise  permissible.  Rats  and 
paupers  can  be  abolished  ;  the  human  faculty  was  from  of  old 
adequate  to  grind  them  down,  slowly  or  at  once,  and  needed 
no  ghost  or  Reform  Ministry  to  teach  it.  Furthermore  when 
one  hears  of  ^  all  the  labour  of  the  country  being  absorbed 
into  employment^  by  this  new  system  of  affliction,  when 
labour  complaining  of  want  can  find  no  audience,  one  cannot 
but  pause.  That  misery  and  unemployed  labour  should  *  dis- 
ap])car  ^  in  that  case  is  natural  enough ;  should  go  out  of 
Might,-— but  out  of  existence  ?  What  we  do  know  is,  that 
*  tlu^  raioH  arc  diminished,'  as  they  cannot  well  help  being ; 
thiit  no  Htuiistic  tables  as  yet  report  much  incre€ise  of  deaths 
by  Hbirvation :  this  we  do  know,  and  not  very  conclusively 
anything  more  than  this.  If  this  be  absorption  of  all  the 
lal)C)ur  of  the  country,  then  all  the  labour  of  the  country  is 
al)Horbcd. 

To  believe  practically  that  the  poor  and  luckless  are  here 
only  as  a  nuisance  to  be  abraded  and  abated,  and  in  some 
permissible  manner  made  away  with,  and  swept  out  of  sight, 
is  not  an  amiable  faith.  That  the  arrangements  of  good  and 
ill  8uccess  in  this  perplexed  scramble  of  a  world,  which  a  blind 
g(Ml<lcH«  was  always  thought  to  preside  over,  are  in  fact  the 
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work  of  a  seeing  goddess  or  god,  and  require  only  not  to  be 
meddled  with :  what  stretch  of  heroic  faculty  or  inspiration 
of  genius  was  needed  to  teach  one  that  ?  To  button  your 
pockets  and  stand  still,  is  no  complex  recipe.  Laissexjhirej 
IcMsez  passer !  Whatever  goes  on,  ought  it  not  to  go  on ; 
*  the  widow  picking  nettles  for  her  children's  dinner ;  and  the 
perfumed  seigneur  delicately  lounging  in  the  (Eil-de-Bceuf, 
who  has  an  alchemy  whereby  he  will  extract  from  her  the 
third  nettle,  and  name  it  rent  and  law  '*  ?  What  is  written 
and  enacted,  has  it  not  black-on- white  to  show  for  itself? 
Justice  is  justice;  but  all  attorney's  parchment  is  of  the 
nature  of  Targum  or  sacred-parchment.  In  brief,  ours  is  a 
world  requiring  only  to  be  well  let  alone.  Scramble  along, 
thou  insane  scramble  of  a  world,  with  thy  pope's  tiaras,  king's 
mantles  and  beggar's  gabardines,  chivalry-ribbons  and  plebeian 
gallows-ropes,  where  a  Paul  shall  die  on  the  gibbet  and  a 
Nero  sit  fiddling  as  imperial  Caesar ;  thou  art  all  right,  and 
shalt  scramble  even  so ;  and  whoever  in  the  press  is  trodden 
down,  has  only  to  lie  there  and  be  trampled  broad : — Such  at 
bottom  seems  to  be  the  chief  social  principle,  if  principle  it 
have,  which  the  Foor-Law  Amendment  Act  has  the  merit  of 
courageously  asserting,  in  opposition  to  many  things.  A 
chief  social  principle  which  this  present  writer,  for  one,  will 
by  no  manner  of  means  believe  in,  but  pronounce  at  all  fit 
times  to  be  false,  heretical  and  damnable,  if  ever  aught  was  ! 
And  yet,  as  we  said.  Nature  makes  nothing  in  vain  ;  not 
even  a  Foor-Law  Amendment  Act.  For  withal  we  are  far 
from  joining  in  the  outcry  raised  against  these  poor  Poor- 
Law  Commissioners,  as  if  they  were  tigers  in  men's  shape ;  as 
if  their  Amendment  Act  were  a  mere  monstrosity  and  horror, 
deserving  instant  abrogation.  They  are  not  tigers  ;  they  are 
men  filled  with  an  idea  of  ^  th^^T^ :  their  Amendment  Act, 
heretical  and  damnable  as  a  whole  truth,  is  orthodox  and 
laudable  as  a  ficUf-iruth ;  and  was  imperatively  required  to  be 
put  in  practice.  To  create  men  filled  with  a  theory,  that  re- 
fusal of  out-door  relief  was  the  one  thing  needful :  Nature  had 
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no  readier  way  of  getting  out-door  relief  refused.  In  fact,  if 
we  look  at  the  old  Foor-Law,  in  its  assertion  of  the  opposite 
social  principle,  that  Fortune^s  aw€uxls  are  not  those  of 
Justice,  we  shall  find  it  to  have  become  still  more  unsupport* 
able,  demanding,  if  England  was  not  destined  for  speedy 
anarchy,  to  be  done  away  with. 

Any  law,  however  well  meant  as  a  law,  which  has  become 
a  bounty  on  unthrift,  idleness,  bastardy  and  beer-drinking, 
must  be  put  an  end  to.  In  all  ways  it  needs,  especially  in 
these  times,  to  be  proclaimed  aloud  that  for  the  idle  man 
there  is  no  place  in  this  England  of  ours.  He  that  will  not 
work,  and  save  according  to  his  means,  let  him  go  elsewhither ; 
let  him  know  that  for  him  the  Law  has  made  no  soft  pro- 
vision, but  a  hard  and  stem  one;  that  by  the  Law  of 
Nature,  which  the  Law  of  England  would  vainly  contend 
against  in  the  long-run,  he  is  doomed  either  to  quit  these 
habits,  or  miserably  be  extruded  from  this  Earth,  which  is 
made  on  principles  different  from  these.  He  that  will  not 
work  cuxording  to  his  faculty,  let  him  perish  according  to  his 
necessity :  there  is  no  law  juster  than  that.  Would  to 
Heaven  one  could  preach  it  abroad  into  the  hearts  of  all  sons 
and  daughters  of  Adam,  for  it  is  a  law  applicable  to  all ;  and 
bring  it  to  bear,  with  practical  obligation  strict  as  the  Foor- 
I^w  Bastille,  on  all !  We  had  then,  in  good  truth,  a  *  per- 
fect constitution  of  society';  and  *  God's  fair  Earth  and 
Task-garden,  where  whosoever  is  not  working  must  be 
begging  or  stealing,'  were  then  actually  what  always,  through 
HO  many  changes  and  struggles,  it  is  endeavouring  to  become. 

That  this  law  of  *  No  work  no  recompense '  should  first  of 
all  be  enforced  on  the  manual  worker,  and  brought  stringently 
home  to  him  and  his  numerous  class,  while  so  many  other 
classes  and  persons  still  go  loose  from  it,  was  natural  to  the 
case.  Let  it  be  enforced  there,  and  rigidly  made  good.  It 
behoves  to  be  enforced  everywhere,  and  rigidly  made  good ; — 
AlaM,  not  by  such  simple  methods  as  *  refusal  of  out-door 
relief/  but  by  far  other  and  costlier  ones ;  which  too,  how- 
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ever,  a  bountiful  Providence  is  not  unfurnished  with,  nor,  in 
these  latter  generations  (if  we  will  understand  their  convul- 
sions and  confusions),  sparing  to  apply.  Work  is  the  mission 
of  man  in  this  Earth.  A  day  is  ever  struggling  forward,  a 
day  will  arrive  in  some  approximate  degree,  when  he  who  has 
no  work  to  do,  by  whatever  name  he  may  be  named,  will  not 
find  it  good  to  show  himself  in  our  quarter  of  the  Solar 
System  ;  but  may  go  and  l(5bk  out  elsewhere.  If  there  be  any 
Idle  Planet  discoverable? — Let  the  honest  working  man 
rejoice  that  such  law,  the  first  of  Nature,  has  been  made  good 
on  him ;  and  hope  that,  by  and  by,  all  else  will  be  made 
good.  It  is  the  beginning  of  all.  We  define  the  harsh  New 
Poor-Law  to  be  withal  a  *  protection  of  the  thrifty  labourer 
against  the  thriftless  and  dissolute^;  a  thing  inexpressibly 
important ;  a  Aa^result,  detestable,  if  you  will,  when  looked 
upon  as  the  whole  result ;  yet  without  which  the  whole  result 
is  forever  unattainable.  Let  wastefulness,  idleness,  drunken- 
ness, improvidence  take  the  fate  which  God  has  appointed 
them  ;  that  their  opposites  may  also  have  a  chance  for  their 
fate.  Let  the  Poor-Law  Administrators  be  considered  as 
useful  labourers  whom  Nature  has  furnished  with  a  whole 
theory  of  the  universe,  that  they  might  accomplish  an  indis- 
pensable fractional  practice  there,  and  prosper  in  it  in  spite  of 
much  contradiction. 

We  will  praise  the  New  Poor-Law,  farther,  as  the  probable 
preliminary  of  some  general  charge  to  be  taken  of  the  lowest 
I  classes  by  the  higher.  Any  general  charge  whatsoever,  rather 
than  a  conflict  of  charges,  varying  from  parish  to  parish  ;  the 
emblem  of  darkness,  of  unreadable  confusion.  Supervisal  by 
the  central  government,  in  what  spirit  soever  executed,  is 
snpprviRRl  frnyi]  a  ^^]pt^  By  degrees  the  object  will  become 
clearer,  as  it  is  at  once  made  thereby  universally  conspicuous. 
By  degrees  true  vision  of  it  will  become  attainable,  will  be 
universally  attained ;  whatsoever  order  regarding  it  is  just 
and  wise,  as  grounded  on  the  truth  of  it,  will  then  be  capable 
of  being  taken.     Let  us  welcome  the  New  Poor-T^w  as  the 
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harsh  begiimmg  of  nmch,  the  harsh  euciiiig  of  much !  Most 
harsh  and  barren  lies  the  new  ploughers^  fiEdlow-field,  the 
crude  sabsoil  all  turned  op,  whidi  never  saw  the  sun ;  ^hich 
as  yet  grows  no  kerb;  whidi  has  *  out-door  relief^  for  no 
one.  Yet  patience:  innomerahle  weeds  and  corruptions 
lie  safi^T  turned  down  and  ertinguished  under  it ;  this  same 
crade  suhsaoil  is  the  first  step  of  all  true  husbandry;  by 
IIe«iTiesis  blessing  and  the  d^yey  influences,  fruits  that  are 
good  and  blessed  will  yet  come  of  it. 

FtiMr«  in  truth,  the  claim  of  the  poor  labourer  is  something 
^uite  other  than  that  *  Statute  of  the  Forty-third  of  Eliza- 
beth^ will  ever  fulfil  for  him.      Not  to  be  supported  by 
roundsmen   systems,    by   never   so   liberal    parish    doles,  or 
lodged  in  ftee  and  easy  workhouses  when  distress  overtakes 
him ;  not  for  this,  however  in  words  he  may  clamour  for  it ; 
not  for  this,  but  for  something  far  different  does  the  heart 
of  him  struggle*     It  is  *for  justice^  that  he  struggles;  for 
*  just  wages,* — not  in  money  alone  !     An  ever-toiling  inferior, 
he  woukl  fain  (though  as  yet  he  knows  it  not)  find  for  himself 
a  su})erior  that  should  lovingly  and  wisely  govern:  is  not 
that  too  the  *just  wages ^  of  his  service  done?     It  is  for  a 
luanliko  place  and  relation,   in    this  world   where    he   sees 
hiuisielf  a  man,  that  he  struggles.     At  bottom,  may  we  not 
sav»  it  is  even  for  this,  That  guidance  and  government,  which 
he  cHiuiot  give  himself,  which  in  our  so  complex  world  he 
iNUi  no  longer  do  without,  might   be  afforded  him  ?      The 
thing  \\o  struggles  for  is  one  which  no  Forty-third  of  Eliza- 
M\\  is  in  any  condition  to  furnish  him,  to  put  him  on  the 
ixmd   towards   getting.      Let  him   quit  the  Forty-third   of 
l*«li)fuU)oth  altogether ;  and  rejoice  that  the  Poor-Law  Amend- 
mont  Act  has,  even  by  harsh  methods  and  against  his  own 
will,  foiHHHl  him  away  from  it.     That  was  a  broken  reed  to 
liMU)  on,  if  there  ever  was  one;    and  did  but  run  into  his 
ImuuhI   right-hand.      Let  him    cast  it   far  from   him,   that 
kntkou  rtHHl,  and  hwk  to  quite  the  opposite  point  of  the 
h«4iVoim  for  help.      His  unlamed  right-hand,  with  the  cunning 
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industry  that  lies  in  it,  is  not  this  defined  to  be  *  the  sceptre 
of  our  Planet  ^  ?  He  that  can  work  is  a  bom  king  of  some- 
thing; is  in  communion  with  Nature,  is  master  of  a  thing 
/  or  things,  is  a  priest  and  king  of  Nature  so  far.  He  that 
can  work  at  nothing  is  but  a  usurping  king,  be  his  trappings 
what  they  may ;  he  is  the  bom  slave  of  all  things.  Let  a 
man  honour  his  craftmanship,  his  ccm-do ;  and  know  that  his 
rights  of  man  have  no  concern  at  all  with  the  Forty-third 
of  Elizabeth. 


CHAPTER    IV 

FINEST   PEASANTRY   IN   THE   WORLD 

The  New  Poor-Law  is  an  announcement,  sufficiently  dis- 
tinct, that  whosoever  will  not  work  ought  not  to  live.  Can 
the  poor  man  that  is  willing  to  work,  always  find  work,  and 
live  by  his  work?  Statistic  Inquiry,  as  we  saw,  has  no 
answer  to  give.  Legislation  presupposes  the  answer — ^to  be 
in  the  affirmative.  A  large  postulate;  which  should  have 
been  made  a  proposition  of;  which  should  have  been  demon- 
strated, made  indubitable  to  all  persons !  A  man  willing  to 
work,  and  unable  to  find  work,  is  perhaps  the  saddest  sight 
that  Fortune's  inequality  exhibits  under  this  sun.  Bums 
expresses  feelingly  what  thoughts  it  gave  him :  a  poor  man 
seeking  work;  seeking  leave  to  toil  that  he  might  be  fed 
and  sheltered !  That  he  might  but  be  put  on  a  level  with 
the  four-footed  workers  of  the  Planet  which  is  his !  There 
is  not  a  horse  willing  to  work  but  can  get  food  and  shelter 
in  requital ;  a  thing  this  two-footed  worker  has  to  seek  for, 
to  solicit  occasionally  in  vain.  He  is  nobody's  two-footed 
worker;  he  is  not  even  anybody's  slave.  And  yet  he  is  a 
tzvo-(ooted  worker;  it  is  currently  reported  there  is  an  im- 
mortal soul  in  him,  sent  down  out  of  Heaven  into  the  Earth ; 
and  one  beholds  him  seeking  for  this  ! — Nay,  what  will  a  wise 
Legislature  say,  if  it  turn  out  that  he  cannot  find  it ;  that 


)f  working  people,  the  third  unit  of  whom, 
statistic  Science,  has  not  for  thirty  weeks  each 
:hird-rate  potatoes  as  will  suffice  him.      It  is  j 
:he    most    eloquent    that    was    ever    wTitten 
anguage,  at  any  date  of  the  world's  history, 
md    reformation    needed    in    Ireland  ?      Has 
Tovemed  and  guided  in  a  'wise  and  loving 
government  and  guidance  of  white  European  i 
ssued  in  perennial  hunger  of  potatoes  to  t 
»tant, — ought  to  drop  a  veil  over  its  face,  ai 
M>urt  under  conduct  of  proper  officers ;  say 
expecting  now  of  a  surety  sentence  either  to 
AJl   men,  we  must  repeat,  were  made  by   ( 
mmortal  souls  in  them.     The  Sanspotato  is  c 
ttuff  as  the  superfinest  Lord  Lieutenant.     Not 
Sanspotato  human  scarecrow  but  had  a  Life 
>f  Heaven,  with  Eternities  depending  on  it ; 
lo  second  time.     With  Immensities  in  him, 
round  him ;  with  feelings  which  a  Shakspeare**! 
lot  utter;  with  desires  illimitable  as  the  Ai 
bhe  Russias !     Him  various  thrice-honoured  ] 
md  institutions  have  long  been  teaching,  long 
governing:    and  it  is   to   perpetual   scarcity 
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for  extenuation,  for  pity,  for  patience  !  And  yet  when  the 
general  result  has  come  to  the  length  of  perennial  starvation, 
argument,  extenuating  logic,  pity  and  patience  on  that 
subject  may  be  considered  as  drawing  to  a  close.  It  may 
be  considered  that  such  arrangement  of  things  will  have  to 
terminate.  That  it  has  all  just  men  for  its  natural 
enemies.  That  all  just  men,  of  what  outward  colour  soever 
in  Politics  or  otherwise,  will  say :  This  cannot  last.  Heaven 
disowns  it.  Earth  is  against  it;  Ireland  will  be  burnt  into 
a  black  unpeopled  field  of  ashes  rather  than  this  should  last. 
— ^The  woes  of  Ireland,  or  *  justice  to  Ireland,^  is  not  the 
chapter  we  have  to  write  at  present.  It  is  a  deep  matter, 
an  abysmal  one,  which  no  plummet  of  ours  will  sound.  For 
the  oppression  has  gone  far  farther  than  into  the  economics 
of  Ireland  ;  inwards  to  her  very  heart  and  soul.  The  Irish 
National  character  is  degraded,  disordered;  till  this  recover 
itself,  nothing  is  yet  recovered.  Immethodic,  headlong, 
violent,  mendacious :  what  can  you  make  of  the  wretched 
Irishman  ?  "A  finer  people  never  lived,*"  as  the  Irish  lady 
said  to  us ;  ^^  only  they  have  two  faults,  they  do  generally 
lie  and  steal :  barring  these  ^ — !  A  people  that  knows  not 
to  speak  the  truth,  and  to  act  the  truth,  such  people  has 
departed  from  even  the  possibility  of  well-bieing.  Such 
people  works  no  longer  on  Nature  and  Reality;  works  now 
on  Phantasm,  Simulation,  Nonentity;  the  result  it  arrives 
at  is  naturally  not  a  thing  but  no-thing,— defect  even  of 
potatoes.  Scarcity,  futility,  confusion,  distraction  must  be 
perennial  there.  Such  a  people  circulates  not  order  but 
disorder,  through  every  vein  of  it ; — and  the  cure,  if  it  is  to 
be  a  cure,  must  begin  at  the  heart :  not  in  his  condition 
only  but  in  himself  must  the  Patient  be  all  changed.  Poor 
Ireland !  And  yet  let  no  true  Irishman,  who  believes  and 
sees  all  this,  despair  by  reason  of  it.  Cannot  he  too  do 
something  to  withstand  the  unproductive  falsehood,  there  as 
it  lies  accursed  around  him,  and  change  it  into  truth,  which 
is  fruitful  and  blessed  ?     Every  mortal  can  and  shall  himself 
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be  a  true  man  :  it  is  a  great  thing,  and  the  parent  of  great 
things ;  as  finom  a  single  aoom  the  whole  earth  might  in  the 
end  be  peopled  with  oaks !  Every  mortal  can  do  something  : 
this  let  him  faithfiillj  do,  and  leave  with  assured  heart  the 
issue  to  a  Higher  P6wer ! 

We  English  pay,  exexk  now,  the  bitter  smart  of  long 
i^enturies  of  injustice  to  oar  neighbour  Island.  Injustice, 
doubt  it  not,  abounds ;  or  IrelaDd  would  not  be  miserable. 
The  Earth  is  good,  bountifully  sends  food  and  increase ;  if 
uian^s  unwisdom  did  not  intervene  and  forbid.  It  was  an 
evil  day  when  Strigul  first  meddled  with  that  people.  He 
could  not  extirpate  them:  could  they  but  have  agreed  to- 
gether, and  extirpated  him !  Violent  men  there  have  been, 
ami  merciful ;  unjust  rulers,  and  just ;  conflicting  in  a  great 
ctiement  of  violence,  these  five  wild  centuries  now ;  and  the 
violent  and  unjust  have  carried  it,  and  we  are  come  to  this. 
Knglaml  is  guilty  towards  Ireland ;  and  reaps  at  last,  in  full 
meas^irev  the  fruit  of  fifteen  generations  of  wrong-doing. 

But  the  thing  we  had  to  state  here  was  our  inference  from 
that  luouniftil  frict  of  the  third  Sanspotato, — coupled  with  this 
other  wvU-known  fact  that  the  Irish  speak  a  partially  intelli- 
^iblo  dialtvt  of  English^  and  their  fare  across  by  steam  is 
fourjHnuv  ^tt^rling !  lYi^i^ils  of  miserable  Irish  darken  all  our 
towu.^  'Hie  wild  Mile^an  features,  looking  false  ingenuity, 
iv*t  lw8a\<^i»^  uuivasoiu  misery  and  mockery,  salute  you  on  all 
highway*  and  bywap.  The  English  coachman,  as  he  whirls 
iv^»tt  la*lu>ci  the  Mile^sian  with  his  whip,  curses  him  with  his 
tokiK^ie ;  tho  Milesian  is  holding  out  his  hat  to  beg.  He  is 
the  j^omnt  evil  this  iniuntry  has  to  strive  with.  In  his  rags 
rtuvl  la\ighing  savagery,  he  is  there  to  undertake  all  work  that 
i><Mi  Ih^  lUuie  by  mere  strength  of  hand  and  back ;  for  wages 
that  will  puivluise  him  jwtatoes.  He  needs  only  salt  for 
iHUuUmeut ;  he  KHlgi\^  to  his  mind  in  any  pighutch  or  dog- 
huteh%  UHwtsi  in  outhouses ;  and  wears  a  suit  of  tatters,  the 

ti)^  otV  and  im  of  which  is  said  to  be  a  difficult  operation, 

l»ael\Hl  mdv  iu  festivals  and  the  hightides  of  the  calendar. 
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The  Saxon  man  if  he  cannot  work  on  these  terms,  iSnds  no 
work.  He  too  may  be  ignorant ;  but  he  has  not  sunk  finom 
decent-manhood  to  squalid_apehood :  he  cannot  continue 
there.  American  forests  lie  untitled  across  the  ocean;  the 
uncivilised  Irishman,  not  by  his  strength,  but  by  the  opposite 
of  strength,  drives  out  the  Saxon  native,  takes  possession  in 
his  room.  There  abides  he,  in  his  squalor  and  unreason,  in 
his  falsity  and  drunken  violence,  as  the  ready-made  nucleus  of 
degradation  and  disorder.  Whosoever  struggles,  swimming 
with  difficulty,  may  now  find  an  example  how  the  human 
being  can  exist  not  swimming  but  sunk.  Let  him  sink ;  he 
is  not  the  worst  of  men;  not  worse  than  this  man.  We 
have  quarantines  against  pestilence ;  but  there  is  no  pestilence 
like  that ;  and  against  it  what  quarantine  is  possible  ?  It  is 
lamentable  to  look  upon.  This  soil  of  Britain,  these  Saxon 
men  have  cleared  it,  made  it  arable,  fertile,  and  a  home  for 
them ;  they  and  their  fathers  have  done  that.  Under  the 
sky  there  exists  no  force  of  men  who  with  arms  in  their  hands 
could  drive  them  out  of  it ;  all  force  of  men  with  arms  these 
Saxons  would  seize,  in  their  grim  way,  and  fling  (Heaven's 
justice  and  their  own  Saxon  humour  aiding  them)  swiftly 
into  the  sea.  But  behold,  a  force  of  men  armed  only  with 
rags,  ignorance  and  nakedness ;  and  the  Saxon  owners,  para- 
lysed by  invisible  magic  of  paper  formula,  have  to  fly  far,  and 
jhide  themselves  in  Transatlantic  forests.  'Irish  repeal V 
"Would  to  God,'' as  Dutch  William  said,  ^^you  were  King  of 
Ireland,  and  could  take  yoiurself  and  it  three  thousand  miles 
off,^ — there  to  repeal  it ! 

And  yet  these  poor  Celtiberian  Irish  brothers,  what  can 
tliey  help  it  ?  They  cannot  stay  at  home,  and  starve.  It  is 
just  and  natural  that  they  come  hither  as  a  curse  to  us. 
Alas,  for  them  too  it  is  not  a  luxury.  It  is  not  a  straight  or 
joyful  way  of  avenging  their  sore  wrongs  this ;  but  a  most 
sad  circuitous  one.  Yet  a  way  it  is,  and  an  effectual  way. 
The  time  has  come  when  the  Irish  population  must  either  be 
improved  a  little,  or  else  exterminated.     Plausible  manage- 


men.  In  a  state  of  perenninl  ultra-savag 
midst  of  civilisation,  they  cannot  continue 
Saxon  British  will  ever  submit  to  sink  alo: 
such  a  state,  we  assume  as  impossible.  1 
latter,  thank  God,  an  ingenuity  vbich 
meliiodic  spirit,  of  iiiMglit,  of  persevcraii 
rationality  and  vemtaty  which  Nature  witi 
itot  disown  ; — withal  there  is  a.  '  Berserkir  i 
of  them,  which  will  prefer  all  things,  incli 
and  self-destruction,  to  that.  Let  no  raai 
same  Berserkjr  rage !  TX>e])-hiddcn  it  lies, 
centre,  like  genial  central-fire,  with  stratum 
arrangement,  traditionary  method,  couipow 
all  built  above  it,  vivified  and  rendered  fert 
clearness,  silence,  pei-severance,  unliasting  ui 
hatretl  of  disonli-r,  hatred  of  injustice,  wl 
disorder,  characterise  this  people;  their  in 
M  ail  Huch  fire  should  be,  is  hidden  at  tl 
hidden ;  hut  awakennbic,  but  immcasurab 
awaken  it !  With  this  strong  silent  pcop 
vehement  Irish  now  at  length  got  uomi 
Ireland,  now  for  the  first  time,  in  such  stran 
does  find  itself  embarked  in  the  same  boat 
v„    siiiK    totjether;     m.? 
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But  now,  on  the  whole,  it  seems  to  us,  English  Statistic 
Science,  with  floods  of  the  finest  peasantry  in  the  world 
streaming  in  on  us  daily,  may  fold  up  her  Danaides  reticula- 
tions on  this  matter  of  the  Working  Classes ;  and  conclude, 
I  what  every  man  who  will  take  the  statistic  spectacles  off  his 
nose,  and  look,  may  discern  in  town  or  country :  That  the 
condition  of  the  lower  multitude  of  English  labourers  approxi- 
mates more  and  more  to  that  of  the  Irish  competing  with 
them  in  all  markets ;  that  whatsoever  labour,  to  which  mere 
strength  with  little  skill  will  suflice,  is  to  be  done,  will  be 
done  not  at  the  English  price,  but  at  an  approximation  to  the 
Irish  price :  at  a  price  superior  as  yet  to  the  Irish,  that  is, 
superior  to  scarcity  of  third-rate*  potatoes  for  thirty  weeks 
yearly ;  superior,  yet  hourly,  with  the  arrival  of  every  new 
steamboat,  sinking  nearer  to  an  equality  with  that.  Half-a- 
million  handloom  weavers,  working  fifteen  hours  a-day,  in 
perpetual  inability  to  procure  thereby  enough  of  the  coarsest 
food ;  English  farm-labourers  at  nine  shillings  and  at  seven 
shillings  a-week  ;  Scotch  farm-labourers  who,  *  in  districts  the 
half  of  whose  husbandry  is  that  of  cows,  taste  no  milk,  can 
procure  no  milk ' :  all  these  things  are  credible  to  us ;  several 
of  them  are  known  to  us  by  the  best  evidence,  by  eyesight. 
With  all  this  it  is  consistent  that  the  wages  of  *  skilled 
labour,^  as  it  is  called,  should  in  many  cases  be  higher  than 
they  ever  were :  the  giant  Steamengine  in  a  giant  English 
Nation  will  here  create  violent  demcmd  for  labour,  and  will 
there  annihilate  demand.  But,  alas,  the  great  portion  of 
labour  is  not  skilled  :  the  millions  are  and  must  be  skilless, 
where  strength  alone  is  wanted ;  ploughers,  delvers,  borers ; 
hewers  of  wood  and  drawers  of  water  ;  menials  of  the  Steam- 
engine,  only  the  chief  menials  and  immediate  ftody-servants 
I  of  which  require  skill.  English  Commerce  stretches  its  fibres 
I  over  the  whole  earth ;  sensitive  literally,  nay,  quivering  in 
\^convu1sion,  to  the  farthest  influences  of  the  earth.  The  huge 
demon  of  Mechanism  smokes  and  thunders,  panting  at  his 
great   task,  in  all   sections   of  English  land;    changing  his 


course  of  work  or  tranic ;  ao  tnat  me  vnmat,  m 
his  whereabout.  With  on  Ireland  pouring  dai 
these  circumstances ;  deluging  us  down  to  its  o 
fusion,  outward  and  inward,  it  seems  a  cruel  t 
poor  drudges  that  their  condition  is  improving. 
New  I'oi>r-Law  !  Liilm-r.J'iiiif,  hii.%^ez  pn.tser 
of  horses,  when  tlie  summer  labour  is  done,  h 
horses  through  the  winter.  If  he  said  to  his  h( 
rupcds,  I  have  no  longer  work  for  you ;  bi 
abundantly  over  the  world :  are  you  ignorant  { 
you  Political- Economy  Lectures)  that  the  Steal 
in  the  long-run  creates  additional  work  ?  Railwi 
in  one  quarter  of  this  earth,  canals  in  another, 
is  wanted;  somewhere  in  Europe,  A^^ia,  Afric 
doubt  it  not,  ye  will  6nd  cartage:  go  and  net 
good  go  with  you  ! "  They,  with  protrusive  u 
dubious ;  signifying  tlmt  Europe,  Asia,  Africt 
lie  somewhat  out  of  their  beat;  that  what  c 
wanted  there  is  not  too  well  known  to  them, 
no  cartage.  They  gallop  distracted  along 
fenced  in  to  the  right  and  to  the  left :  finally, 
hunger,  tliey  take  to  leaping  fences ;  eating  fo 
and — we  know  tlie  rest.  Ah,  it  is  not  a  joy 
sadder    than    tears,    the    laugh    Iluina 
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No  doubt  of  it !  The  best-paid  workmen  are  they  alone 
that  can  so  complain  !  How  shall  he,  the  hcmdloom  weaver, 
who  in  the  day  that  is  passing  over  him  has  to  find  food  for 
the  day,  strike  work  ?  If  he  strike  work,  he  starves  within 
the  week.  He  is  past  complaint . — ^The  fact  itself,  however, 
is  one  which,  if  we  consider  it,  leads  us  into  still  deeper 
regions  of  the  malady.  Wages,  it  would  appear,  are  no 
index  of  well-being  to  the  working  man :  without  proper 
wages  there  can  be  no  well-being :  but  with  them  also  there 
may  be  none.  Wages  of  working  men  differ  greatly  in 
different  quarters  of  this  country ;  according  to  the  researches 
or  the  guess  of  Mr.  Symmons,  an  intelligent  humane  inquirer, 
they  vary  in  the  ratio  of  not  less  than  three  to  one.  Cotton- 
spinners,  as  we  learn,  are  generally  well  paid,  while  employed  ; 
their  wages,  one  week  with  another,  wives  and  children  all 
working,  amount  to  sums  which,  if  well  laid  out,  were  fully 
adequate  to  comfortable  living.  And  yet,  alas,  there  seems 
little  question  that  comfort  or  reasonable  well-being  is  as 
much  a  stranger  in  these  households  as  in  any.  At  the 
cold  hearth  of  the  ever-toiling  ever-hungering  weaver,  dwells 
at  least  some  equability,  fixation  as  if  in  perennial  ice :  hope  4^^^  r'Tk^ 
never  comes;  but  also  irregular  impatience  is  absent.  Of 
outward  things  these  others  have  or  might  have  enough,  but 
of  all  inward  things  there  is  the  fatalest  lack.  Economy 
does  not  exist  among  them ;  their  trade  now  in  plethoric 
prosperity,  anon  extenuated  into  incmition  and  ^  short  time,^ 
is  of  the  nature  of  gambling ;  they  live  by  it  like  gamblers, 
now  in  luxurious  superfluity,  now  in  starvation.  Black 
mutinous  discontent  devours  them ;  simply  the  miserablest 
feeling  that  can  inhabit  the  heart  of  man.  English  Com- 
merce with  its  world-wide  convulsive  fluctuations,  with  its 
immeasurable  Proteus  Steam-demon,  makes  all  paths  uncertain 
for  them,  all  life  a  bewilderment;  sobriety,  steadfastness, 
peaceable  continuance,  the  first  blessings  of  man,  are  not  theirs. 
It  is  in  Glasgow  among  that  class  of  operatives  that 
^Number  60,"  in  his  dark   room,   pays  down   the   price  of 


all  men.  Is  it  a  green  liowery  world,  w 
sky  stretched  over  it,  the  work  and  go^ 
or  a  murky-simmering  Tophet,  of  cop 
fuzz,  gin-riot,  wrath  and  toil,  created  by 
by  a  Demon  ?  The  sum  of  their  wretc 
unmerited  welters,  huge,  dark  and  bal< 
Hell,  visible  there  in  the  statistics  of  Gii 
the  most  authentic  incarnation  of  the  ! 
our  times,  too  indisputable  an  incamai 
throat  into  which  wretchedness  of  everj 
itself  by  calling  on  delirium  to  help  it,  y 
tion  of  the  power  to  think  or  resolve, 
on  the  part  of  men  whose  lot  of  all  < 
thought  and  resolution ;  liquid  Madne 
the  quartern,  all  the  products  of  which  i 
its  origin,  mad,  miserable,  ruinous,  and 
this  black  unluminous  unheeded  Inferno 
souls  in  pain,  there  do  flash  up  from 
dismal  wide-spread  glare  of  Chartism  or 
aU,  claiming  remedy  from  all,— are  we  1 
baleful  than  the  quiet  state,  or  rathei 
Ireland  is  in  chronic  atrophy  these  five  c 
of  nobler  England,  identified  now  wi 
becomes  acute,  has  crises,  and  will  be  cu: 
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suffered,  when  the  heart  was  right.  It  is  the  feeling  of 
injustice  that  is  insupportable  to  all  men.  The  brutalest 
black  African  cannot  bear  that  he  should  be  used  unjustly. 
No  man  can  bear  it,  or  ought  to  bear  it.  A  deeper  law 
than  any  parchment-law  whatsoever,  a  law  written  direct  by 
the  hand  of  God  in  the  inmost  being  of  man,  incessantly 
protests  against  it.  What  is  injustice  ?  Another  name  for 
disovAeVj  for  unveracity,  unreality;  a  thing  which  veracious 
created  Nature,  even  because  it  is  not  Chaos  and  a  waste- 
whirling  baseless  Phantasm,  rejects  and  disowns.  It  is  not 
the  outward  pain  of  injustice ;  that,  were  it  even  the  flaying 
of  the  back  with  knotted  scourges,  the  severing  of  the  head 
with  guillotines,  is  comparatively  a  small  matter.  The  real 
smart  is  the  souFs  pain  and  stigma,  the  hurt  inflicted  on  the 
moral  self.  The  rudest  clown  must  draw  himself  up  into 
attitude  of  battle,  and  resistance  to  the  death,  if  such  be 
oflered  him.  He  cannot  live  under  it ;  his  own  soul  aloud, 
and  all  the  Universe  with  silent  continual  beckonings,  says. 
It  cannot  be.  He  must  revenge  himself;  revancher  himself, 
make  himself  good  again, — ^that  so  meum  may  be  mine, 
tuum  thine,  and  each  party  standing  clear  on  his  own  basis, 
order  be  restored,  lliere  is  something  infinitely  respectable 
in  this,  and  we  may  say  universally  respected;  it  is  the 
common  stamp  of  manhood  vindicating  itself  in  all  of  us, 
the  basis  of  whatever  is  worthy  in  all  of  us,  and  through 
superficial  diversities,  the  same  in  all. 

As  disorder^  insane  by  the  nature  of  it,  is  the  hatefulest 
pf  things  to  man,  who  lives  by  sanity  and  order,  so  injustice 
/s  the  worst  evil,  some  call  it  the  only  evil,  in  this  world. 
AH  men  submit  to  toil,  to  disappointment,  to  unhappiness ; 
it  is  their  lot  here;  but  in  all  hearts,  inextinguishable  by 
sceptic  logic,  by  sorrow,  perversion  or  despair  itself,  there  is 
a  small  still  voice  intimating  that  it  is  not  the  final  lot; 
that  wild,  waste,  incoherent  as  it  looks,  a  God  presides  over 
it ;  that  it  is  not  an  injustice,  but  a  justice.  Force  itself, 
the    hopelessness   of  resistance,   has  doubtless  a   coniposing 
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by  men.     If  men  had  lost  belief  in  a  God 
against  a  blind  No-God,  of  Necessity  an 
held  them  like  a  hideous  WorI(l-Steanien| 
Phalaris"  Bull,  imprisoned  in  its  own  iro 
with  or  without  hope, — revuH,     They  cot 
by  a  ^simultaneous  universal  act  of  sui( 
the  World-Steamengine ;    and    end,  if  i 
in  invincibility,  and  unsubduable  protest 
Steamengine  was  a  failure  and  a  stupidity 
Conquest,  indeed,  is  a  fact   often  w 
which  seems  mere  wrong  and  force,  everj 
as  a  right  among  men.     Yet  if  we  exa 
that,  in  this  world,  no  conquest  could  eve] 
which  did  not  withal  show  itself  beneficii 
as  well  as  to  conquerors.     Mithridates  E 
now  to  extremity,  *  appealed  to  the  patric 
but,  says  the  history,  <  he  had  squeezed  tl 
plundered    them   for   long   years  \    his 
irregular,  devastative,  like  the  whirlwinc 
able  than    Roman  strictness   and    metl 
never  so  rigorous :  he  therefore  appealed 
in  vain.     The  Romans  conquered  Mithric 
having  conquered  the  world,  held  it  coi 
'.^.^i/^    Ko«+    rrnvpm  the  world :    the   ma 
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Nobles,  entering  with  a  strong  man,  with  a  succession  of 
strong  men  at  the  head  of  them,  and  not  disunited,  but 
united  by  many  ties,  by  their  very  community  of  language 
and  interest,  had  there  been  no  other,  were  in  a  condition  to 
govern  it ;  and  did  govern  it,  we  can  believe,  in  some  rather 
tolerable  manner,  or  they  would  not  have  continued  there. 
They  acted,  little  conscious  of  such  function  on  their  part, 
as  an  immense  volunteer  Police  Force,  stationed  everywhere, 
united,  disciplined,  feudally  regimented,  ready  for  action ; 
strong  Teutonic  men  ;  who,  on  the  whole,  proved  effective 
men,  and  drilled  this  wild  Teutonic  people  into  imity  and 
peaceable  cooperation  better  than  others  could  have  done  ! 
How  can-doy  if  we  will  well  interpret  it,  unites  itself  with 
shall'do  among  mortals ;  how  strength  acts  ever  as  the  right- 
arm  of  justice ;  how  might  €md  right,  so  frightfully  discrepant 
at  first,  are  ever  in  the  long-run  one  and  the  same, — is  a 
cheering  consideration,  which  always  in  the  black  tempestuous 
vortices  of  this  world^s  history,  will  shine  out  on  us,  like  an 
everlasting  polar  star. 

Of  conquest  we  may  say  that  it  never  yet  went  by  brute 
force  and  compulsion ;  conquest  of  that  kind  does  not  endure. 
Conquest,  along  with  power  of  compulsion,  an  essential  uni- 
versally in  human  society,  must  bring  benefit  along  with  it,  or 
men,  of  the  ordinary  strength  of  men,  will  fling  it  out.  The 
strong  man,  what  is  he  if  we  will  consider  ?  The  wise  man  ; 
the  man  with  the  gift  of  method,  of  faithfulness  and  valour, 
all  of  which  are  of  the  basis  of  wisdom  ;  who  has  insight  into 
what  is  what,  into  what  will  follow  out  of  what,  thci  eye  to 
see  and  the  hand  to  do ;  who  is  JU  to  administer,  to  direct, 
and  guidingly  command  :  he  is  the  strong  man.  His  muscles 
and  bones  are  no  stronger  than  ours ;  but  his  soul  is  stronger, 
his  soul  is  wiser,  clearer, — ^is  better  and  nobler,  for  that  is, 
has  been  and  ever  will  be,  the  root  of  all  clearness  worthy  of 
such  a  name.  Beautiful  it  is,  and  a  gleam  finom  the  same 
eternal  pole-star  visible  amid  the  destinies  of  men,  that  all 
talent,  all  intellect  is  in  the  first  place  moral ; — what  a  world 
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were  this  otherwise!  But  it  is  the  heart  always  that  sees, 
before  the  head  can  see  :  let  us  know  that ;  and  know  there- 
fore that  the  Good  alone  is  deathless  and  victorious,  that 
Hope  is  sure  and  steadfast,  in  all  phases  of  this  <  Place  of 
Hope.** — Shiftiness,  quirk,  attorney-cunning  is  a  kind  of  thing 
that  fancies  itself,  and  is  often  fancied,  to  be  talent ;  but  it  is 
luckily  mistaken  in  that.  Succeed  truly  it  does,  what  is 
called  succeeding ;  and  even  must  in  general  succeed,  if  the 
dispensers  of  success  be  of  due  stupidity :  men  of  due  stupidity 
will  needs  say  to  it,  "  TTiou  art  wisdom,  rule  thou  ! "  Where- 
upon it  rules.  But  Nature  answers,  "  No,  this  ruling  of  thine 
is  not  according  to  my  laws;  thy  wisdom  was  not  wise 
enough !  Dost  thou  take  me  too  for  a  Quackery  ?  For  a 
Conventionality  and  Attomeyism?  This  chaff  that  thou 
sowest  into  my  bosom,  though  it  pass  at  the  poll-booth  and 
elsewhere  for  seed-corn,  /  will  not  grow  wheat  out  of  it,  for  it 
is  chaff!'' 

But  to  return.  Injustice,  infidelity  to  truth  and  fact  and 
Nature's  order,  being  properly  the  one  evil  under  the  sun,  and 
the  feeling  of  injustice  the  one  intolerable  pain  under  the  sun, 
our  grand  question  as  to  the  condition  of  these  working  men 
would  be :  Is  it  just  ?  And  first  of  all,  What  belief  have 
they  themselves  formed  about  the  justice  of  it  ?  The  words 
they  promulgate  are  notable  by  way  of  answer ;  their  actions 
are  still  more  notable.  Chartism  with  its  pikes,  Swing  with 
his  tinder-box,  speak  a  most  loud  though  inarticulate 
language.  Glasgow  Thuggery  speaks  aloud  too,  in  a 
language  we  may  well  call  infernal.  What  kind  of  *  wild- 
justice  '  must  it  be  in  the  hearts  of  these  men  that  prompts 
them,  with  cold  deliberation,  in  conclave  assembled,  to  doom 
their  brother  workman,  as  the  deserter  of  his  order  and  his 
order's  cause,  to  die  as  a  traitor  and  deserter ;  and  have  him 
executed,  since  not  by  any  public  judge  and  hangman,  then  by 
a  private  one ; — like  your  old  Cluvalry  Fehmgericht^  and 
Secret-Tribunal,  suddenly  in  this  strange  guise  become  new ; 
suildenly  rising  once  more  on  the  astonished  eye,  dressed  now 
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not  in  mail-shirts  but  in  fustian  jackets,  meeting  not  in  West- 
phalian  forests  but  in  the  paved  Gallowgate  of  Glasgow  ! 
Not  loyal  loving  obedience  to  those  placed  over  them,  but  a 
far  other  temper,  must  animate  these  men !  It  is  frightful 
enough.  Such  temper  must  be  widespread,  virulent  among 
the  many,  when  even  in  its  worst  acme  it  can  take  such  a 
form  in  a  few.  But  indeed  decay  of  loyalty  in  all  senses,  dis- 
obedience, decay  of  religious  faith,  has  long  been  noticeable 
and  lamentable  in  this  largest  class,  as  in  other  smaller  ones. 
Revolt,  sullen  revengeful  humour  of  revolt  against  the  upper 
classes,  decreasing  respect  for  what  their  temporal  superiors 
command,  decreasing  faith  for  what  their  spiritual  superiors 
teach,  is  more  and  more  the  universal  spirit  of  the  lower 
classes.  Such  spirit  may  be  blamed,  may  be  vindicated ;  but 
all  men  must  recognise  it  as  extant  there,  all  may  know  that 
it  is  mournful,  that  unless  altered  it  will  be  fatal.  Of  lower 
classes  so  related  to  upper,  happy  nations  are  not  made  !  To 
whatever  other  griefs  the  lower  classes  labour  under,  this 
bitterest  and  sorest  grief  now  superadds  itself :  the  unendur- 
able conviction  that  they  are  unfairly  dealt  with,  that  their 
lot  in  this  world  is  not  founded  on  right,  not  even  on 
necessity  and  might,  and  is  neither  what  it  should  be,  nor 
what  it  shall  be. 

Or  why  do  we  ask  of  Chartism,  Glasgow  Trades-unions, 
and  suchlike?  Has  not  broad  Europe  heard  the  question 
put,  and  answered,  on  the  great  scale;  has  not  a  Fbench 
Revolution  been  ?  Since  the  year  1789,  there  is  now  half  a 
century  complete ;  and  a  French  Revolution  not  yet  complete ! 
Whosoever  will  look  at  that  enormous  Phenomenon  may  find 
many  meanings  in  it,  but  this  meaning  as  the  ground  of  all : 
That  it  was  a  revolt  of  the  oppressed  lower  classes  against  the 
oppressing  or  neglecting  upper  classes :  not  a  French  revolt 
only ;  no,  a  European  one ;  full  of  stem  monition  to  all 
countries  of  Europe.  These  Chartisms,  Radicalisms,  Reform 
Bill,  Tithe  Bill,  and  infinite  other  discrepancy,  and  acrid 
argument  and  jargon  that  there  is  yet  to  be,  are  our  French 


execrated  its  horrors  and  crimefl,  is  found  to  havt 
)i  great  meaning  in  it.  Ax  indeed,  what  great 
liappened  in  this  world,  a  world  understood  al 
made  and  governed  by  a  Providence  and  Wisdom 
I'liwisdom,  williout  nietttiiiiff  soiiiewliat?  It  wasi 
;iudible  voice  of  proclainatiou,  and  universal  o 
)>eople,  this  of  three-and- twenty  years'  close  fight 
(.-onflagrating,  with  a  million  or  two  of  men  alio 
world  ought  to  know  by  this  time  that  it  was  ver 
earnest,  that  same  Phenomenon,  and  had  its  owr 
appealing  there  !  Which  accoi'dingly  the  world 
to  do.  The  French  Revolution  is  seen,  or  begin 
to  be  seen,  *as  the  crowning  phenomenon  of 
Time';  'the  inevitable  stern  end  of  much;  the 
also  wonderful,  indispensable  and  sternly  benefice 
of  much.'  He  who  would  understand  the  stnigi 
sive  unrest  of  Europetin  society,  in  any  and  ever 
this  day,  may  read  it  in  broad  glaring  lines  thert 
most  convulsive  jjhenomenon  of  the  last  tho 
Europe  lay  pining,  obstructed,  moribund  ;  quack 
ridden, — is  there  a  hag,  or  spectre  of  the  Pit 
hideous  as  your  accredited  quack,  were  he  ne- 
shaven,  mild-spuken,  plausible  to  himself  and  oth( 
ri,Iflpii  .     in     that     one    word     lies     all     m,at:i* 


/ 
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bread.  He,  miserable  mortal,  deceiving  and  self-deceiving, 
sows  it,  as  we  said,  not  with  com  but  with  chafF;  the  world 
nothing  doubting,  harrows  it  in,  pays  him  his  wages,  dis- 
misses him  with  blessing,  and — next  year  there  has  no  com 
spmng.  Nature  has  disowned  the  chaff,  declined  growing 
chaff,  and  behold  now  there  is  no  bread !  It  becomeis 
necessary,  in  such  case,  to  do  several  things ;  not  soft  things 
some  of  them,  but  hard. 

Nay,  we  will  add  that  the  very  circumstance  of  quacks  in 
unusual  quantity  getting  domination,  indicates  that  the  heart 
of  the  world  is  already  wrong.  The  impostor  is  false ;  but 
neither  are  his  dupes  altogether  true :  is  not  his  first  grand 
dupe  the  falsest  of  all, — ^himself  namely  ?  Sincere  men,  of 
never  so  limited  intellect,  have  an  instinct  for  discriminating 
sincerity.  The  cunningest  Mephistopheles  cannot  deceive  a 
simple  Margaret  of  honest  heart ;  ^  it  stands  written  on  his 
brow.^  Masses  of  people  capable  of  being  led  away  by  quacks 
are  themselves  of  partially  untrue  spirit.  Alas,  in  such  times 
it  grows  to  be  the  universal  belief,  sole  accredited  knowing- 
ness,  and  the  contrary  of  it  accounted  puerile  enthusiasm, 
this  sorrowfulest  Ji^belief  that  there  is  properly  speaking  any 
truth  in  the  world ;  that  the  world  was,  has  been  or  ever  can 
be  guided,  except  by  simulation,  dissimulation,  and  the 
sufficiently  dextrous  practice  of  pretence.  The  faith  of  men 
is  dead :  in  what  has  guineas  in  its  pocket,  beefeaters  riding 
behind  it,  and  cannons  trundling  before  it,  they  can  believe ; 
in  what  has  none  of  these  things*  they  cannot  believe.  Sense 
for  the  true  and  false  is  lost ;  there  is  properly  no  longer  any 
true  or  false.  It  is  the  heyday  of  Imposture ;  of  Semblance 
recognising  itself,  and  getting  itself  recognised,  for  Substance. 
Gaping  multitudes  listen ;  unlistening  multitudes  see  not  but 
that  it  is  all  right,  and  in  the  order  of  Nature.  Earnest  men, 
one  of  a  million,  shut  their  lips ;  suppressing  thoughts,  which 
there  are  no  words  to  utter.  To  them  it  is  too  visible  that 
spiritual  life  has  departed ;  that  material  life,  in  whatsoever 
figure  of  it,  cannot  long  remain  behind.     To  them  it  seema 


irV        VAV^  rt  Ai 


and  boiiea  grass,  umi  vcm^  oum 
and  were  now,  with  its  French  Philosophism 
isms,  Diderot  Atheisms,  maundering  in  the 
writhing,   with  its  Seven-years  Silesian  rob 
final  agony.     Glory  to  God,  our  Europe  wa- 
to  live !     Our  Europe  rose  like  a  frenzied 
that  poisonous  magician  trumpery  to  right  ai 
it  stormfiilly  under  foot ;  and  declared  aloi 
strength  in  him,  not  for  life  only,  but  for  i 
wider  life.     Antaeus-like  the  giant  had  stn 
more  upon  Reality  and  the  Earth;    there 
Universe  at  all,  Uy  strength  and  healing  f 
knows,  it  was  not  a  gentle  process ;  no  wor 
fearful  process,  this  same  *  Phcenix  fire-consi 
the  alternative  was  it  or  death ;  the  merciful 
in  their  severity,  sent  us  it  rather. 

And  so  the  ^  rights  of  man  ^  were  to  be 
paper ;  and  experimentally  wrought  upon  to 
in  huge  battle  and  wrestle,  element  conflid 
from  side  to  side  of  this  earth,  for  three 
Rights  of  man,  wrongs  of  man  ?  It  is  a  c 
swallowed  whole  nations  and  generations 
which  we  will  not  enter  here.  Far  be  it 
has  small  business  with  this  question  at  pre 
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convictions  of  them  are.  The  Highland  wife,  with  her  hus- 
band at  the  foot  of  the  gallows,  patted  him  on  the  shoulder 
(if  there  be  historical  truth  in  Joseph  Miller),  and  said  amid 
her  tears :  *^  Gro  up,  Donald,  my  man ;  the  Laird  bids  ye."^ 
To  her  it  seemed  the  rights  of  lairds  were  great,  the  rights 
of  men  small ;  and  she  acquiesced.  Deputy  Lapoule,  in  the 
Scdk  des  Mentis  at  Versailles,  on  the  4th  of  August  1789, 
demanded  (he  did  actually  Memand,^  and  by  unanimous 
vote  obtain)  that  the  ^  obsolete  law  "*  authorising  a  Seigneur, 
on  his  return  from  the  chase  or  other  needful  fatigue,  to 
\  slaughter  not  above  two  of  his  vassals,  and  refresh  his  feet  in 
'  their  warm  blood  and  bowels,  should  be  ^  abrogated/  From 
such  obsolete  law,  or  mad  tradition  and  phantasm  of  an 
obsolete  law,  down  to  any  corn-law,  game-law,  rotten-borough 
law,  or  other  law  or  practice  clamoured  of  in  this  time  of 
ours,  the  distance  travelled  over  is  great ! 

What  are  the  rights  of  men?  All  men  are  justified  in 
demanding  and  securching  for  their  rights ;  moreover,  justified 
or  not,  they  will  do  it :  by  Chartisms,  Radicalisms,  French 
Revolutions,  or  whatsoever  methods  they  have.  Rights  surely 
are  right :  on  the  other  hand,  this  other  saying  is  most  true, 
*  Use  every  man  according  to  his  rights^  and  who  shall  escape 
whipping  P  ^  These  two  things,  we  say,  are  both  true ;  and 
both  are  essential  to  make  up  the  whole  truth.  All  good 
men  know  always  and  feel,  each  for  himself,  that  the  one  is 
not  less  true  than  the  other;  and  act  accordingly.  The 
contradiction  is  of  the  surface  only ;  as  in  opposite  sides  of 
the  same  fact :  universal  in  this  dtudism  of  a  life  we  have. 
Between  these  two  extremes.  Society  and  all  human  things 
must  fluctuatingly  adjust  themselves  the  best  they  can. 

And  yet  that  there  is  verily  a  *  rights  of  man '  let  no  mortal 
doubt.  An  ideal  of  right  does  dwell  in  all  men,  in  all 
arrangements,  pactions  and  procedures  of  men :  it  is  to  this 
ideal  of  right,  more  and  more  developing  itself  as  it  is  more 
and  more  approximated  to,  that  human  Society  forever  tends 
and  struggles.     We  say  also  that  any  given  thing  either  is 


I  his,  the  tirst,  last  airicie  vi  uuwi,  (.»<-  ».,.. 

■■\\]  faith  among  men,  That  nothing  which  ia  unjust 
In  continue  in  this  world.  A  faith  true  in  all  timt 
li  ns  forgotten  in  most,  but  altogether  frightfully  I 
1  umembrance  again  in  ours !  Lyons  fusillading 
iioyadings,  reigns  of  terror,  and  such  other  univer 
thunder  and  explosion;  these,  if  we  will  underst 
were  but  a  now  irrefragable  preaching  abroad  of 
would  appear  that  Speciosities  which  are  not  Reali 
any  longer  inhabit  this  world.  It  would  appeal 
unjust  thing  has  no  friend  in  the  Heaven,  and 
against  it  on  the  Earth  ;  nay,  that  il  has  at  bottt 
for  its  enemies;  that  it  may  take  shelter  in  this 
then  in  that,  but  will  be  hunted  from  fallacy  to  fa 
tind  DO  fallacy  to  shelter-in  any  more,  but  must 
go  elsewhither; — that,  in  a  word,  it  ought  to  pre 
santly  for  decent  departure,  before  indecent  depa 
ininious  drumming  out,  nay,  .savage  smiting  out  e 
out,  overtake  it ! 

Alas,  was  that  such  new  tidings?  Is  it  not  I 
indubitable,  that  Untruth,  Injustice  which  is  hii 
truth,  has  no  power  to  continue  in  this  true  Unive 
The  tidings  was  world-old,  or  older,  an  old  as 
I^ucifer :  and  yet  in  that  epoch  unhappily  it  was 
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unconsciously  bringing  it  to  pass;  all  false  and  half-true 
men  are  fruitlessly  spending  themselves  to  hinder  it  from 
coming  to  pass. 

CHAPTER    VI 

LAISSEZ-FAIRE 

Faom  all  which  enormous  events,  with  truths  old  and  new 
embodied  in  them,  what  innumerable  practical  inferences  are 
to  be  drawn !  Events  are  written  lessons,  glaring  in  huge 
hieroglyphic  picture-writing,  that  all  may  read  and  know 
them :  the  terror  and  horror  they  inspire  is  but  the  note  of 
'  preparation  for  the  truth  they  are  to  teach ;  a  mere  waste 
of  terror  if  that  be  not  learned.  Inferences  enough ;  most 
didactic,  practically  applicable  in  all  departments  of  English 
things !  One  inference,  but  one  inclusive  of  all,  shall  con- 
tent us  here  ;  this  namely :  That  Laisaez-Jmre  has  as  good  as 
done  its  part  in  a  great  many  provinces ;  that  in  the  province 
of  the  Working  Classes,  Laissez-foire  having  passed  its  New 
Poor-Law,  has  reached  the  suicidal  point,  and  now,  as  Jeh- 
de-se^  lies  dying  there,  in  torchlight  meetings  and  suchlike ; 
that,  in  brief,  a  government  of  the  under  classes  by  the 
upper  on  a  principle  of  Let-alone  is  no  longer  possible  in 
England  in  these  days.  This  is  the  one  inference  inclusive 
of  all.  For  there  can  be  no  acting  or  doing  of  any  kind, 
till  it  be  recognised  that  there  is  a  thing  to  be  done ;  the 
thing  once  recognised,  doing  in  a  thousand  shapes  becomes 
possible.  The  Working  Classes  cannot  any  longer  go  on 
without  government;  without  being  actuaily  guided  and 
governed ;  England  cannot  subsist  in  peace  till,  by  some 
means  or  other,  some  guidance  and  government  for  them  is 
found. 

For,  alas,  on  us  too  the  rude  truth  has  come  home.  Wrap- 
pages and  speciosities  all  worn  off,  the  haggard  naked  fact 
speaks  to  us :  Are  these  millions  taught  ?  Are  these  millions 
guided  ?     We  have  a  Church,  the  venerable  embodiment  of 


^ippurtenances;  educated  in  universities ;  rich  in  u 
oil  high  places  that  it  may  be  conspicuous  to  all 
of  all.  We  have  an  Aristocracy  of  landed  wealth 
iiiorcial  wealth,  in  whose  hands  lies  the  law-m 
t  lie  law-administering ;  an  Aristocracy  rich,  pow 
nL'cure  in  its  place ;  an  Aristocracy  with  more  f 
free  into  its  bands  than  was  ever  before,  in  any 
time,  put  into  the  hands  of  any  class  of  men.  T 
answers :  Yes,  the  people  are  taught.  This  i 
astonishment  in  every  feature,  answers  :  Yes,  surely 
lire  guided  !  Do  we  not  pass  what  Acts  of  Par 
needful;  as  many  as  thirty-nine  for  the  shooting 
tridges  alone?  Are  there  not  treadmills,  gib 
hospitals,  poor-rates.  New  I'oor-Law  P  So  answe 
so  answers  Aristocracy,  astonishment  iu  every  feati 
Fact,  in  the  mean  while,  takes  his  lucifer-box, 
wheat-stacks;  sheds  an  ail-too  dismal  light  on  8e\ 
I'act  searches  for  his  third-rate  potato,  not  in  I 
humour,  si x-and- thirty  weeks  each  year ;  and  docs 
Fact  passionately  joins  Messiali  Thom  of  Canterbi 
himself  shot  for  a  new  fiftli-monarchy  brought  in 
Fact  holds  his  fustian-jacket  F(hitigcri(ht  in  Gt 
Pc-i  _,_»_  I,;.  HotiUnn  over  London  streets,  beggi 
••""'  ..  jcA™....-ss   to    gnim 
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one  step  removed  from  the  fatalist.  *  Laissez-Jhire^  exclaims 
a  sardonic  Grerman  writer,  *  What  is  this  universal  cry  for 
Laiisez-foire  ?  Does  it  mean  that  human  affairs  require  no 
guidance ;  that  wisdom  and  forethought  cannot  guide  them 
better  than  folly  and  accident  ?  Alas,  does  it  not  mean : 
^  Such  guidance  is  worse  than  none !  Leave  us  alone  of 
your  guidance ;  eat  your  wages,  and  sleep  ! " '  And  now  if 
guidance  have  grown  indispensable,  and  the  sleep  continue, 
what  becomes  of  the  sleep  and  its  wages  ? — In  those  entirely 
surprising  circumstances  to  which  the  Eighteenth  Century 
had  brought  us,  in  the  time  of  Adam  Smith,  LcAssez-fcwre 
was  a  reasonable  cry ; — as  indeed,  in  all  circumstances,  for  a 
wise  governor  there  will  be  meaning  in  the  principle  of  it. 
To  wise  governors  you  will  cry :  "  See  what  you  will,  and 
will  not,  let  alone.^  To  unwise  governors,  to  hungry  Greeks 
throttling  down  hungry  Greeks  on  the  floor  of  a  St.  Stephen's, 
you  will  cry :  **  Let  ciU  things  alone ;  for  Heaven's  sake 
meddle  ye  with  nothing  I  ^ 

How  Laissez-faire  xsiSi.^  adjust  itself  in  other  provinces  we 
say  not :  but  we  do  venture  to  say,  and  ask  whether  events 
everywhere,  in  world-history  and  parish-history,  in  all  manner 
of  dialects  are  not  saying  it.  That  in  r^ard  to  the  lower 
orders  of  society,  and  their  governance  and  guidance,  the 
principle  of  Laissez-faire  has  terminated,  and  is  no  longer 
applicable  at  all,  in  this  Europe  of  ours,  still  less  in  this 
England  of  ours.  Not  misgovemment,  nor  yet  no-govern- 
ment ;  only  government  will  now  serve.  What  is  the  meaning 
of  the  *  five  points,'  if  we  will  understand  them  ?  What  are 
all  popular  commotions  and  maddest  bellowings,  from  Peter- 
loo  to  the  Place-de-Greve  itself?  Bellowings,  inarticulate 
cries  as  of  a  dumb  creature  in  rage  and  pain ;  to  the  ear  of 
wisdom  they  are  inarticulate  prayers :  "  Guide  me,  govern 
me!  I  am  mad  and  miserable,  and  cannot  guide  myself!'' 
Surely  of  all  ^  rights  of  man,'  this  right  of  the  ignorant  man 
to  be  guided  by  the  wiser,  to  be,  gently  or  forcibly,  held  in 
the  true  course  by  him,  is  the  indisputablest.     Nature  herself 


wherein  all  other  rights  are  enjoyed.  It  is  e 
and  duty,  on  both  sides ;  and  the  summary  of  al 
whatsoever  between  the  two.  Why  does  the 
his  hands,  if  the  other  be  not  to  toil,  still  more 
with  heart  and  head?  The  brawny  craftsma 
ohildVplay  to  mould  his  uupliaiit  rugged  mass 
guidance  of  men  a  dilettantism:  what  it  I 
ti'eatcd  as  a  dilettantism,  we  may  see !  TI 
bounds  homeless  through  the  wilderness,  is  no 
and  manger;  but  neither  does  he  toil  for 
himself  only. 

Democracy,  we  are  well  aware,  what  is  calle< 
ment"  of  the  multitude  by  the  multitude,  is 
thing  everywhere  passionately  clamoured  fo 
Democracy  makes  rapid  progress  in  these  lat 
ever  more  rapid,  in  a  perilous  accelerative  r 
democracy,  and  that  only,  the  progress  of  tt 
where  tending  as  to  the  final  goal  and  winning-]: 
so  clamour  the  multitudes  everywhere.  And  yi 
see,  whose  sight  is  good  for  much,  that  in  dei 
no  finality;  that  with  the  completest  winning 
there  is  nothing  yet  won,^ — except  emptines* 
I  chance  to  win  l  Democracy  is,  by  the  natur 
•>-      i.,.„: — „ .  „„^  „i,.„B  in  t>,p  Innff-run 
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practically,  we  shall  find  that  it  was  not  by  loud  voting  and 
debating  of  many,  but  by  wise  insight  and  ordering  of  a  few 
that  the  work  was  done.     So  is  it  ever,  so  will  it  ever  be. 

The  French  Convention  was  a  Parliament  elected  *  by  the 
five  points,^  with  ballot-boxes,  universal  sufirages,  and  what 
not,  as  perfectly  as  Parliament  can  hope  to  be  in  this  world ; 
and  had  indeed  a  pretty  spell  of  work  to  do,  and  did  it.  The 
French  Convention  had  to  cease  from  being  a  free  Parliament, 
and  become  more  arbitrary  than  any  Sultan  Bajazet,  before 
it  could  so  much  as  subsist.  It  had  to  piu^  out  its  argu- 
mentative Girondins,  elect  its  supreme  Committee  of  Salute 
guillotine  into  silence  and  extinction  all  that  gainsaid  it,  and 
rule  and  work  literally  by  the  sternest  despotism  ever  seen  in 
Europe,  before  it  could  rule  at  all.  Napoleon  was  not  presi- 
dent of  a  republic ;  Cromwell  tried  hard  to  rule  in  that  way, 
but  found  that  he  could  not.  These,  *  the  armed  soldiers 
of  democracy,^  had  to  chain  democracy  under  their  feet,  and 
become  despots  over  it,  before  they  could  work  out  the 
earnest  obscure  purpose  of  democracy  itself ! 

Democracy,  take  it  where  you  will  in  our  Europe,  is  found 
but  as  a  regulated  method  of  rebellion  and  abrogation  ;  it 
abrogates  the  old  arrangement  of  things ;  and  leaves,  as  we 
say,  zero  and  vacuity  for  the  institution  of  a  new  arrange- 
ment. It  is  the  consummation  of  No-government  and 
Laissez-faire.  It  may  be  natural  for  our  Europe  at  present ; 
but  cannot  be  the  ultimatum  of  it.  Not  towards  the  im- 
possibility, *  self-government '  of  a  multitude  by  a  multitude ; 
but  towards  some  possibility,  government  by  the  wisest,  does 
bewildered  Europe  struggle.  The  blessedest  possibility  :  not 
misgovemment,  not  Laissez-Juire^  but  veritable  government ! 
Cannot  one  discern  too,  across  all  democratic  turbulence, 
clattering  of  ballot-boxes  and  infinite  sorrowful  jangle,  needful 
or  not,  that  this  at  bottom  is  the  wish  and  prayer  of  all 
human  hearts,  everywhere  and  at  all  times  :  "  Give  me  a 
leader ;  a  true  leader,  not  a  false  sham-leader ;  a  true  leader, 
that  he  may  guide  me  on  the  true  way,  that  I  may  be  loyal 


under   one   stiape   or   anotner,   tne   viuai 
Society ;  indispensable  to  it,  perennial  ir 
as  a  body  reft  of  its  soul,  it  falls  down 
horrid  noisome  dissolution  passes  away  ai 

But  verily  in  these  times,  with  their 
that  Speciosities  which  are  not  Realitie 
all    ^istocracies,    Priesthoods,    Persons 
called  upon  to  consider.     What  is  an  A 
poration  of  the  Best,  of  the  Bravest.     '^ 
heart-loyalty,  do  men   pay  the  half  of 
equip  and  decorate  their  Best,  to  lodge 
them  high  over  all.     For  it  is  of  the  nai 
time,  to  honour  and  love  their  Best ;  1 
honouring  them.     Whatsoever  Aristocra 
tion  of  the  Best,  is  safe  from  all  peril, 
is  a  safe  and  blessed  land.     Whatsoever 
even  attempt  to  be  that,  but  only  to  wea 
is  not  safe;  neither  is  the  land  it  rule 
now  is  our  sad  lot,  that  we  must  find  a 
an  apparent  Aristocracy,  how  plausibh 
inadequate  for  us.     One  way  or  other 
solutely  need  to  be  governed ;  if  not  1 
then  by  that.     One  can  predict,  withe 
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For  a  Priesthood,  in  like  maimer,  whatsoever  its  titles, 
possessions,  professions,  there  is  but  one  question :  Does  it 
teach  and  spiritually  guide  this  people,  yea  or  no  ?  K  yea, 
then  is  all  well.  But  if  no,  then  let  it  strive  earnestly  to 
alter,  for  as  yet  there  is  nothing  well !  Nothing,  we  say : 
and  indeed  is  not  this  that  we  call  spiritual  guidance  pro- 
perly the  soul  of  the  whole,  the  life  and  eyesight  of  the  whole  ? 
The  world  asks  of  its  Church  in  these  times,  more  passion- 
ately than  of  any  other  Institution  any  question,  *^  Canst 
thou  teach  us  or  not  ?  ^ — A  Priesthood  in  France,  when  the 
world  asked,  "  What  canst  thou  do  for  us  ?  "  answered  only, 
aloud  and  ever  louder,  "Are  we  hot  of  God?  Invested 
with  all  power  ?  '^ — till  at  length  France  cut  short  this  con- 
troversy too,  in  what  frightful  way  we  know.  To  all  men 
who  believed  in  the  Church,  to  all  men  who  believed  in 
God  and  the  soul  of  man,  there  was  no  issue  of  the  French 
Revolution  half  so  sorrowful  as  that.  France  cast  out  its 
benighted  blind  Priesthood  into  destruction ;  yet  with  what 
a  loss  to  France  also !  A  solution  of  continuity,  what  we 
may  well  call  such ;  and  this  where  continuity  is  so  moment- 
ous :  the  New,  whatever  it  may  be,  cannot  now  grow  out  of 
the  Old,  but  is  severed  sheer  asunder  from  the  Old, — ^how 
much  lies  wasted  in  that  gap  !  That  one  whole  generation 
of  thinkers  should  be  without  a  religion  to  believe,  or  even 
to  contradict ;  that  Christianity,  in  thinking  France,  should 
as  it  were  fade  away  so  long  into  a  remote  extraneous  tradi- 
tion, was  one  of  the  saddest  facts  connected  with  the  future 
of  that  country.  Look  at  such  Political  and  Moral  Philo- 
sophies, St.-Simonisms,  Robert-Macairisms,  and  the  *  Literature 
of  Desperation  ^ !  Kingship  was  perhaps  but  a  cheap  waste, 
compared  with  this  of  the  Priestship;  under  which  France 
still,  all  but  unconsciously,  labours;  and  may  long  labour, 
remediless  the  while.  Let  others  consider  it,  and  take  warn- 
ing by  it !  France  is  a  pregnant  example  in  all  ways. 
Aristocracies  that  do  not  govern.  Priesthoods  that  do  not 
teach ;  the  misery  of  that,  and  the  misery  of  altering  that, 

VOL.  IV,  L 


ours  ideology,  perfectibility,  and  a  vi 
the  British  reader,  resting  on  the  faith 
these  two  generations  was  from  the  be 
to  the  end,  assert  to  himself  that  thing 
can  be,  as  they  must  be ;  that  on  tl 
Classes  did  ever  *  govern'  the  Lower,  i 
eming?  Bdieve  it  not,  O  British  re 
everywhere;  dislikes  to  have  ^sensible 
of  defunct  bodies'  foisted  on  him,  in 
Prance. 

How  much  the  Upper  Classes  did  acti 
perfect  Feudal  time,  return  to  the  Un 
pense,  in  government,  guidance,  protecti 
take  to.  specify  here.     In    Charity-Bal 
Quarter-Sessions,  Prison-Discipline  and 
well  believe  the  old  Peudal  Aristocracy 
the  new.     Yet  we  do  say  that  the  old 
governors  of  the  Lower  Classes,  the 
Classes ;  and  even,  at  bottom,  that  the 
tocracy  because  they  were  found  adequ 
Charity-Balls    and    Soup-Eitchens ;    nc 
But  it  was  their  happiness  that,  in  stn 
objects,  they  had  to  govern  the  Lowei 
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Aristocracy  enter.  We  invite  the  British  reader  to  meditate 
earnestly  on  these  things. 

Another  thing,  which  the  British  reader  often  reads  and 
hears  in  this  time,  is  worth  his  meditating  for  a  moment : 
That  Society  *  exists  for  the  protection  of  property.'  To 
which  it  is  added,  that  the  poor  man  also  has  property, 
namely,  his  ^  labour,**  and  the  fifteen-pence  or  three-and- 
sixpence  a-day  he  can  get  for  that.  True  enough,  O  friends, 
*  for  protecting  property  ** ;  most  true :  and  indeed,  if  you 
will  once  sufficiently  enforce  that  Eighth  Commandment,  the 
whole  *  rights  of  man  **  are  well  cared  for ;  I  know  no  better 
definition  of  the  rights  of  man.  Thou  shalt  not  steaiy  thou 
shalt  not  be  stolen  from :  what  a  Society  were  that ;  Plato's 
Republic,  More's  Utopia  mere  emblems  of  it !  Give  every 
man  what  is  his,  the  accurate  price  of  what  he  has  done  and 
been,  no  man  shall  any  more  complain,  neither  shall  the  earth 
sufier  any  more.  For  the  protection  of  property,  in  very 
truth,  and  for  that  alone ! 

And  now  what  is  thy  property  ?  That  parchment  title- 
deed,  that  purse  thou  buttonest  in  thy  breeches-pocket  ?  Is 
that  thy  valuable  property?  Unhappy  brother,  most  poor 
insolvent  brother,  I  without  parchment  at  cdl,  with  purse 
oftenest  in  the  flaccid  state,  imponderous,  which  will  not  fling 
against  the  wind,  have  quite  other  property  than  that !  I 
have  the  miraculous  breath  of  life  in  me,  breathed  into  my 
nostrils  by  Almighty  God.  I  have  afiections,  thoughts,  a 
god-given  capability  to  be  and  do  ;  rights,  therefore, — ^the 
right  for  instance  to  thy  love  if  I  love  thee,  to  thy  guidance 
if  I  obey  thee:  the  strangest  rights,  whereof  in  church- 
pulpits  one  still  hears  something,  though  almost  unintelligible 
now ;  rights  stretching  high  into  Immensity,  far  into  Eter- 
nity !  Fifteen-pence  a-day ;  three-and-sixpence  a-day ;  eight 
hundred  pounds  and  odd  €i-day,  dost  thou  call  that  my  pro- 
perty P  I  value  that  little ;  little  all  I  could  purchase  with 
that.  For  truly,  as  is  said,  what  matters  it  ?  In  torn  boots, 
in  soft  -  hung  carriages  -  and  -  four,  a  man  gets  always  to  his 


What  work  didst  thoui' — Property,  u  Drc 
vet;  body  I  have  but  a  life-rent^  As  for  < 
of  mine,  'tis  something,  nothing  ;  has  been  t 
pockets,  cutthroats,  Jew-brokers,  gold-dust 
his,  'tis  mine< — ^'tis  thine,  if  thou  care  m 
But  my  soul,  breathed  into  dig  by  God,  n 
capability  is  there;  that  is  mine,  and  I  will 
ing  of  it.  I  call  tliat  mine  and  not  thine ; 
and  do  what  work  I  can  with  it:  God  has  : 
Devil  shall  not  take  it  away  !  Alas,  my 
exists  and  has  existed  for  a  great  many  purj 
to  specify  ! 

Society,  it  is  undersitood,  does  not  in  ai 
man  from  being  what  lie  can  be.  A  sooty 
(ome  a  Toussaint  L'Ouverturc,  a  murderoi 
Jack,  let  the  yellow  West  Indies  say  to  i1 
A  Scottish  Poet,  '  proud  of  his  name  and  cc 
fervently  to  ^  Gentlemen  of  the  Caledontai 
come  a  ganger  of  beer-barrels,  and  tragical 
hearted  Singer ;  the  stifled  echo  of  his 
through  long  centuries,  one  other  note 
Miserere '  that  rises  up  to  Heaven,  out  of  al 
\Vhat  I  can  be  thou  decidedly  wilt  not  hindt 
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for  protection  of  breeches-pocket  property,  she  would  lose  very 
soon  the  gift  of  protecting  even  that,  and  find  her  career  in 
our  lower  world  on  the  point  of  terminating ! — 

For  the  rest,  that  in  the  most  perfect  Feudal  Ages,  the 
Ideal  of  Aristocracy  nowhere  lived  in  vacant  serene  purity 
as  an  Ideal,  but  always  as  a  poor  imperfect  Actual,  little 
heeding  or  not  knowing  at  all  that  an  Ideal  lay  in  it, — ^this 
too  we  will  cheerfully  admit.  Imperfection,  it  is  known, 
cleaves  to  human  things;  far  is  the  Ideal  departed  from, 
in  most  times  ;  very  far !  And  yet  so  long  as  an  Ideal  (any 
soul  of  Truth)  does,  in  never  so  confused  a  manner,  exist 
and  work  within  the  Actual,  it  is  a  tolerable  business.  Not 
so,  when  the  Ideal  has  entirely  departed,  and  the  Actual 
owns  to  itself  that  it  has  no  Idea,  no  soul  of  Truth  any 
longer :  at  that  degree  of  imperfection  human  things  cannot 
continue  living;  they  are  obliged  to  alter  or  expire,  when 
they  attain  to  that.  Blotches  and  diseases  exist  on  the 
skin  and  deeper,  the  heart  continuing  whole;  but  it  is 
another  matter  when  the  heart  itself  becomes  diseased  ;  when 
there  is  no  heart,  but  a  monstrous  gangrene  pretending  to 
exist  there  as  heart ! 

On  the  whole,  O  reader,  thou  wilt  find  everywhere  that 
things  which  have  had  an  existence  among  men  have  first  of 
all  had  to  have  a  truth  and  worth  in  them,  and  were  not 
semblances  but  realities.  Nothing  not  a  reality  ever  yet 
got  men  to  pay  bed  and  board  to  it  for  long.  Look  at 
Mahometanism  itself!  Dalai-Lamaism,  even  Dalai-Lamaism, 
one  rejoices  to  discover,  may  be  worth  its  victuals  in  this 
world ;  not  a  quackery  but  a  sincerity ;  not  a  nothing  but 
a  something  !  The  mistake  of  those  who  believe  that  fraud, 
force,  injustice,  whatsoever  untrue  thing,  howsoever  cloaked 
and  decorated,  was  ever  or  can  ever  be  the  principle  of  man^s 
relations  to  man,  is  great  and  the  greatest.  It  is  the  error 
of  the  infidel ;  in  whom  the  truth  as  yet  is  not  It  is  an 
error  pregnant  with  mere  errors  and  miseries;  an  error 
fatal,  lamentable,  to  be  abandoned  by  all  men. 


NOT  LAISSEZ-FAIRE 

How  an  Anstocracy,  in  these  present  time 
stances,  could,  if  never  so  well  disposed,  set  al 
tlie  Under  Class?  What  they  should  do; 
attempt  to  do?  Tliat  is  even  the  (|uestioii  o! 
the  Cjucstion  which  lliejf  liave  to  solve ;  wl 
utmost  function  at  present  to  tell  them,  lies  th 
and  must  and  will  be  solved. 

Insoluble  we  cannot  fancy  it.  One  select  cl 
fiirnished  with  wealtlj,  intelligence,  leisure,  i 
and  inward  for  governing ;  another  huge  clasi 
Society  with  none  of  those  things,  declai-cs  tfc 
governed :  Negative  stands  fronting  Positive 
and  Positive  cannot  unite, — it  will  be  worse  f 
the  faculty  and  earnest  constant  effort  of  Eit 
round  this  matter;  let  it  onM  he  recognii 
matter.  Innumerable  things  our  Upper  Cl* 
givers  might  '  do ' ;  but  the  preliminary  of 
must  repeat,  is  to  know  that  a  thing  must 
We  lead  them  here  to  the  shore  of  a  bound 
ask  them,  "Whether  they  do  not  with  their  < 
see   strange  svmptoms  of  it,  lying  huge,  da 
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'  usual  habits  of  ParliamenV  in  late  times ;  from  the  routine 
course  of  any  Legislative  or  Administrative  body  of  men  that 
exists  among  us.  Too  true  !  And  that  is  even  the  thing 
we  complain  of:  had  the  mischief  been  looked  into  as  it 
gradually  rose,  it  would  not  have  attained  this  magnitude. 
That  self-cancelling  Donothingism  and  Laissez-faire  should 
have  got  so  ingrained  into  our  Practice,  is  the  source  of  all 
these  miseries.  It  is  too  true  that  Parliament,  for  the  matter 
of  near  a  century  now,  has  been  able  to  undertake  the 
adjustment  of  almost  one  thing  alone,  of  itself  and  its  own 
interests ;  leaving  other  interests  to  rub  along  very  much  as 
they  could  and  would.  True,  this  was  the  practice  of  the 
whole  Eighteenth  Century;  and  struggles  still  to  prolong 
itself  into  the  Nineteenth, — which,  however,  is  no  longer  the 
time  for  it ! 

Those  Eighteenth-century  Parliaments,  one  may  hope,  will 
become  a  curious  object  one  day.  Are  not  these  same 
^Memoirs''  of  Horace  Walpole,  to  an  unparliamentary  eye, 
already  a  curious  object  ?  One  of  the  dearest-sighted  men 
of  the  Eighteenth  Century  writes  down  his  Parliamentary 
observation  of  it  there ;  a  determined  despiser  and  merciless 
dissector  of  cant;  a  liberal  withal,  one  who  will  go  all 
lengths,  for  the  ^glorious  revolution,^  and  resist  Tory 
principles  to  the  death :  he  writes,  with  cui  indignant  elegiac 
feeling,  how  Mr.  This,  who  had  voted  so  and  then  voted  so, 
and  was  the  son  of  this  and  the  brother  of  that,  and  had 
such  claims  to  the  fat  appointment,  was  nevertheless  scandal- 
ously postponed  to  Mr.  That; — whereupon  are  not  the 
affairs  of  this  nation  in  a  bad  way  ?  How  hungry  Greek 
meets  hungry  Greek  on  the  floor  of  St.  Stephen^s,  and 
Ma*estles  him  and  throttles  him  till  he  has  to  cry.  Hold  !  the 
office  is  thine ! — of  this  does  Horace  write. — One  must  say, 
the  destinies  of  nations  do  not  always  rest  entirely  on  Parlia- 
ment. One  must  say,  it  is  a  wonderful  affair  that  science 
of  ^  government,^  as  practised  in  the  Eighteenth  Century  of 
the  Christian  era,  and  still  struggling  to  practise  itself.     One 
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must  say,  it  was  a  lucky  century  that  could  get  it  so  prac- 
tised :  a  century  which  had  inherited  richly  from  its  prede- 
cessors; and  also  which  did,  not  unnaturally,  bequeath  to 
its  successors  a  French  Revolution,  general  overturn,  and 
reign  of  terror ; — intimating,  in  most  audible  thunder,  con- 
flagration, guillotinement,  cannonading  and  universal  war  and 
earthquake,  that  such  century  with  its  practices  had  ended. 

Ended ; — ^for  decidedly  that  course  of  procedure  will  no 
longer  serve.  Parliament  will  absolutely,  with  whatever 
efibrt,  have  to  lifb  itself  out  of  those  deep  ruts  of  donothing 
routine;  and  learn  to  say,  on  all  sides,  something  more 
edifying  than  LoMsez-favre,  If  Parliament  cannot  learn  it, 
what  is  to  become  of  Parliament  ?  The  toiling  millions  of 
England  ask  of  their  English  Parliament  foremost  of  all. 
Canst  thou  govern  us  or  not  ?  Parliament  with  its  privileges 
is  strong ;  but  Necessity  and  the  Laws  of  Nature  are 
stronger  than  it.  If  Parliament  cannot  do  this  thing, 
Parliament  we  prophesy  will  do  some  other  thing  and  things 
which,  in  the  strangest  and  not  the  happiest  way,  will 
forward  its  being  done, — ^not  milch  to  the  advantage  of 
Parliament  probably !  Done,  one  way  or  other,  the  thing 
must  be.  In  these  complicated  times,  with  Cash  Payment 
as  the  sole  nexus  between  man  and  man,  the  toiling  Classes 
of  mankind  declare,  in  their  confused  but  most  emphatic 
way,  to  the  Untoiling,  that  they  will  be  governed ;  that  they 
must, — under  penalty  of  Chartisms,  Thuggeries,  Rick-burnings, 
and  even  blacker  things  than  those.  Vain  also  is  it  to  think 
that  the  misery  of  one  class,  of  the  great  universal  under 
class,  can  be  isolated,  and  kept  apart  and  peculiar,  down  in 
that  class.  By  infallible  contagion,  evident  enough  to  reflec- 
tion, evident  even  to  Political  Economy  that  will  reflect,  the 
misery  of  the  lowest  spreads  upwards  and  upwards  till  it 
reaches  the  very  highest;  till  all  has  grown  miserable, 
palpably  false  and  wrong ;  and  poor  drudges  hungering  *  on 
meal-husks  and  boiled  grass '  do,  by  circuitous  but  sure 
methods,  bring  kings^  heads  to  the  block  ! 
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Cash  Payment  the  sole  nexus  ;  and  there  are  so  many 
things  which  cash  will  not  pay !  Cash  is  a  great  miracle ; 
yet  it  has  not  all  power  in  Heaven,  nor  even  on  Earth. 
*  Supply  and  demand^  we  will  honour  also;  and  yet  how 
many  *  demands  **  are  there,  entirely  indispensable,  which  have 
to  go  elsewhere  than  to  the  shops,  and  produce  quite  other 
than  cash,  before  they  can  get  their  supply  !  On  the  whole, 
what  astonishing  payments  does  cash  make  in  this  world ! 
Of  your  Samuel  Johnson,  furnished  with  *  fourpence-halfpenny 
a-day,^  and  solid  lodging  at  nights  on  the  paved  streets,  as 
his  payment,  we  do  not  speak  ; — not  in  the  way  of  complaint : 
it  is  a  world-old  business  for  the  like  of  him,  that  same 
arrangement  or  a  worse ;  perhaps  the  man,  for  his  own  uses, 
had  need  even  of  that,  and  of  no  better.  Nay,  is  not 
Society,  busy  with  its  Talfourd  Copyright  Bill  and  the  like, 
struggling  to  do  something  effectual  for  that  man  ;--enacting 
with  all  industry  that  his  own  creation  be  accounted  his  own 
manufacture,  and  continue  unstolen,  on  his  own  market-stand, 
for  so  long  as  sixty  years  ?  Perhaps  Society  is  right  there ; 
for  discrepancies  on  that  side  too  may  become  excessive. 
All  men  are  not  patient  docile  Johnsons ;  some  of  them  are 
half-mad  inflammable  Rousseaus.  Such,  in  peculiar  times, 
you  may  drive  too  far.  Society  in  France,  for  example, 
was  not  destitute  of  cash :  Society  contrived  to  pay  Philippe 
d'Orl^ans  not  yet  Egalit^  three  hundred  thousand  a-year  and 
odd,  for  driving  cabriolets  through  the  streets  of  Paris  and 
other  work  done ;  but  in  cash,  encouragement,  arrangement, 
recompense  or  recognition  of  any  kind,  it  had  nothing  to 
\  give  this  same  half-mad  Rousseau  for  his  work  done ;  whose 
brain  in  consequence,  too  *  much  enforced  ^  for  a  weak  brain, 
uttered  hasty  sparks,  Contrat  Social  and  the  like,  which 
proved  not  so  quenchable  again  !  In  regard  to  that  species 
of  men  too,  who  knows  whether  Laissez-Jaire  itself  (which  is 
Serjeant  Talfourd's  Copyright  Bill  continued  to  eternity 
instead  of  sixty  years)  will  not  turn  out  insufficient,  and  have 
to  cease,  one  day  ? — 


spinners,  the  time  has  come  when  it  must  ei 
worse  thing  straightway  begin, — a  thing  t 
vitriol-bottles,  secondhand  pistols,  a  visibly 
thing  in  the  eyes  of  all. 


CHAPTER    VIII 

NEW    EltAS 

For  in  very  truth  it  is  a  '  new  Era ' ;  a  n 
become  indispensable  in  it.  One  has  heard 
eras,  new  and  newest  eras,  that  the  word  he 
empty  of  late.  Yet  new  eras  do  tome  ;  there 
than  that  they  have  come  more  than  once.  J 
a  change  of  era,  with  a  change  of  intrinsic  t 
had  to  be  a  change  of  practice  and  outward  n 
about, — if  not  peaceably,  then  by  violence ;  fo 
it  had  to  be,  there  could  no  rest  come  till  th( 
eras  and  epochs,  not  noted  at  the  moment  ;— 
the  blessedest  condition  of  epochs,  that  the 
making  no  proclamation  of  themselves,  and 
long  after :  a  Cromwell  Rebellion,  a  Frei 
'  Btrikiiiir  on  the  Horoloee  of  Time,'  to  tell  i 
loo     expensive. 
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The  Author  is  anonymous  :  but  we  have  heard  him  called  the 
Herr  Professor  Sauerteig,  and  indeed  think  we  know  him 
under  that  name : 

^  Who  shall  say  what  work  and  works  this  England  has  yet 
to  do  ?  For  what  purpose  this  land  of  Britain  was  created, 
set  like  a  jewel  in  the  encircling  blue  of  Ocean;  and  this 
Tribe  of  Saxons,  fashioned  in  the  depths  of  Time,  **  on  the 
shores  of  the  Black  Sea  ^  or  elsewhere,  ^*  out  of  Harzgebirge 
rock  ^^  or  whatever  other  material,  was  sent  travelling  hither- 
ward  ?  No  man  can  say :  it  was  for  a  work,  and  for  works, 
incapable  of  announcement  in  words.  Thou  seest  them  there ; 
part  of  them  stand  done,  and  visible  to  the  eye ;  even  these 
thou  canst  not  name :  how  much  less  the  others  still  matter 
of  prophecy  only ! — ^They  live  and  labour  there,  these  twenty 
million  Saxon  men ;  they  have  been  bom  into  this  mystery  of 
life  out  of  the  darkness  of  Past  Time : — ^how  changed  now 
since  the  first  Father  and  first  Mother  of  them  set  forth, 
quitting  the  tribe  of  TTieuthy  with  passionate  farewell,  under 
questionable  auspices;  on  scanty  bullock-cart,  if  they  had 
even  bullocks  and  a  cart;  with  axe  and  hunting-spear,  to 
subdue  a  portion  of  our  common  Planet !  This  Nation  now 
has  cities  and  seedfields,  has  spring-vans,  dray-wagons,  Long- 
Acre  carriages,  nay,  railway  trains;  has  coined-money,  ex- 
change-bills, laws,  books,  war-fleets,  spinning -jennies,  ware- 
houses and  West-India  Docks :  see  what  it  has  built  and 
done,  what  it  can  and  will  yet  build  and  do!  These 
umbrageous  pleasure-woods,  green  meadows,  shaven  stubble- 
fields,  smooth-sweeping  roads ;  these  high-domed  cities,  and 
what  they  hold  and  bear ;  this  mild  Good-morrow  which  the 
stranger  bids  thee,  equitable,  nay,  forbearant  if  need  were, 
judicially  calm  and  law-observing  towards  thee  a  stranger, 
what  work  has  it  not  cost  ?  How  many  brawny  arms,  genera- 
tion after  generation,  s€uik  down  wearied;  how  many  noble 
hearts,  toiling  while  life  lasted,  and  wise  heads  that  wore 
themselves  dim   with  scanning  and  discerning,  before   this 
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waste  White'Cliff^  Albion  so-called,  with  its  other  Cassiterides 
Tin  Islands,  became  a  British  Empire  !  The  stream  of 
World-History  has  altered  its  complexion ;  Romans  are  dead 
out,  English  are  come  in.  The  red  broad  mark  of  Roman- 
hood,  stamped  inefiaceably  on  that  Chart  of  Time,  has 
disappeared  from  the  present,  and  belongs  only  to  the  past. 
England  plays  its  part;  England  too  has  a  mark  to  leave, 
and  we  will  hope  none  of  the  least  significant.  Of  a  truth, 
whosoever  had,  with  the  bodily  eye,  seen  Hengst  and  Horsa 
mooring  on  the  mud-beach  of  Thanet,  on  that  spring  morning 
of  the  Year  449  ;  and  then,  with  the  spiritual  eye,  looked 
forward  to  New  York,  Calcutta,  Sidney  Cove,  cu;ross  the  ages 
and  the  oceans;  and  thought  what  Wellingtons,  Washing- 
tons,  Shakspeares,  Miltons,  Watts,  Arkwrights,  William  Pitts 
and  Davie  Crocketts  had  to  issue  from  that  business,  and  do 
their  several  taskworks  so, — fie  would  have  said,  those  leather- 
boats  of  Hengst^s  had  a  kind  of  cargo  in  them  1  A  genealogic 
Mythus  superior  to  any  in  the  old  Greek,  to  almost  any  in 
the  old  Hebrew  itself;  and  not  a  Mythus  either,  but  every 
fibre  of  it  fact.  An  Epic  Poem  was  there,  and  all  manner 
of  poems;  except  that  the  Poet  has  not  yet  made  his 
appearance."* 

*  Six  centuries  of  obscure  endeavour,^  continues  Sauerteig, 
*  which  to  read  Historians,  you  would  incline  to  call  mere 
obscure  slaughter,  discord,  and  misendeavour ;  of  which  all 
that  the  human  memory,  after  a  thousand  readings,  can 
remember,  is  that  it  resembled,  what  Milton  names  it,  the 
"  flocking  and  fighting  of  kites  and  crows  " :  this,  in  brief,  is 
the  history  of  the  Heptarchy  or  Seven  Kingdoms.  Six  cen- 
turies ;  a  stormy  spring-time,  if  there  ever  was  one,  for  a 
Nation.  Obscure  fighting  of  kites  and  crows,  however,  was 
not  the  History  of  it ;  but  was  only  what  the  dim  Historians 
of  it  saw  good  to  record.  Were  not  forests  felled,  bogs 
drained,  fields  made  arable,  towns  built,  laws  made,  and  the 
Thought  and  Practice  of  men  in  many  ways  perfected  ? 
Venerable  Bede  had  got  a  language  which  he  could  now  not 
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only  speak,  but  spell  and  put  on  paper :  think  what  lies  in 
that.  Bemurmured  by  the  Grerman  searflood  swinging  slow 
with  sullen  roar  against  those  hoarse  Northumbrian  rocks,  the 
▼enerable  man  set  down  several  things  in  a  legible  manner. 
Or  was  the  smith  idle,  hammering  only  wartools  ?  He  had 
learned  metallurgy,  stithy- work  in  general ;  and  made  plough- 
shares withal,  and  adzes  and  mason-hammers.  Castray 
Caesters  or  Chesters,  Dons,  Tons  (Zawis,  Enclosures  or 
Towns),  not  a  few,  did  they  not  stand  there ;  of  burnt  brick, 
of  timber,  of  lath-and-clay ;  sending  up  the  peaceable  smoke 
of  hearths  ?  England  had  a  History  then  too ;  though  no 
Historian  to  write  it.  Those  ^^  flockings  and  fightings,^  sad 
inevitable  necessities,  were  the  expensive  tentative  steps 
towards  some  capability  of  living  and  working  in  concert: 
experiments  they  were,  not  always  conclusive,  to  ascertain 
who  had  the  might  over  whom,  the  right  over  whom.' 


*M.  Thierry  has  written  an  ingenious  Book,  celebrating 
with  considerable  pathos  the  fate  of  the  Saxons  fallen  under 
that  fierce-hearted  Conquasstor,  Acquirer  or  Conqueror,  as  he 
is  named.  M.  Thierry  professes  to  have  a  turn  for  looking  at 
that  side  of  things  :  the  fate  of  the  Welsh  too  moves  him ;  of 
the  Celts  generally,  whom  a  fiercer  race  swept  before  them 
into  the  moimtainous  nooks  of  the  West,  whither  they  were 
not  worth  following.  Noble  deeds,  according  to  M.  Thierry, 
were  done  by  these  unsuccessful  men,  heroic  sufferings  imder- 
gone ;  which  it  is  a  pious  duty  to  rescue  from  forgetfiilness. 
True,  surely  !  A  tear  at  least  is  due  to  the  unhappy :  it  is 
right  and  fit  that  there  should  be  a  man  to  assert  that  lost 
cause  too,  and  see  what  can  still  be  made  of  it.  Most  right : 
— and  yet,  on  the  whole,  taking  matters  on  that  great  scale, 
what  can  we  say  but  that  the  cause  which  pleased  the  gods 
has  in  the  end  to  please  Cato  also?  Cato  cannot  alter  it; 
Cato  will  find  that  he  cannot  at  bottom  wish  to  alter  it. 

'  Might  and  Right  do  differ  frightfully  from  hour  to  hour ; 


creatures  had  right  to  live  in  it  ?  The  wolv 
Yes  they ;  till  one  with  a  better  right  showed 
Celt,  "  aboriginal  savage  of  Europe,"  as  a  sna 
names  him,  arrived,  pretending  to  have  a  bet 
did  Hccoulingij,  not  witlimit  ]min  to  the  bisi 
the  same.  He  had  a  better  right  to  that 
land ;  namely  a  better  might  to  turn  it  to  ust 
settle  himself  there,  at  least,  and  try  what  ust 
it  to.  The  bisons  disappeared ;  the  Celts  t 
and  tilled.  Forever,  was  it  to  be  P  Alas,  F 
category  that  can  establish  itself  in  this  work 
world  of  Time,  by  the  very  deOnitioii  of  it 
mortality  and  mutability,  of  Beginning  ami 
property  is  eternal  but  God  the  Maker's  r  wht 
mits  to  take  possession,  his  is  the  right ;  Heai 
such  permission, — while  it  lasts :  nothing  mc 
Why  does  that  hyssop  grow  there,  in  the  chi 
Because  tlie  whole  Universe,  sufficiently  occu 
could  not  hitherto  prevent  its  growing !  It 
and  the  right.  By  the  same  great  law  do  I 
establish  themselves.  Christian  Religions  pro 
selves,  and  all  extant  Powers  bear  nde.  The 
the  just  thing:  this  thou  wilt  find  throughou 
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NobiIity'*s  be  finer,  it  is  not  their  Normanhood  that  can  be 
the  reason.  Does  the  above  Physiologist  reflect  who  those 
sam^  Normans,  Northmen,  originally  were?  Baltic  Saxons, 
and  what  other  miscellany  of  Lurdanes,  Jutes  and  Deutsch 
[Urates  from  the  East-sea  marshes  would  join  them  in 
plunder  of  France !  If  living  three  centuries  longer  in 
Heathenism,  sea-robbery,  and  the  unlucrative  fishing  of  amber 
could  ennoble  them  beyond  the  others,  then  were  they  en- 
nobled. The  Normans  were  Saxons  who  had  learned  to 
speak  French.  Nd :  by  Thor  and  Wodan,  the  Saxons  were 
idl  as  noble  as  needful; — shaped,  says  the  Mythus,  ^^from 
the  rock  of  the  Harzgebirge  "^ ;  brother-tribes  being  made  of 
clay,  wood,  water,  or  what  other  material  might  be  going ! 
A  stubborn,  taciturn,  sulky,  indomitable  rock-made  race  of 
men ;  as  the  figure  they  cut  in  all  quarters,  in  the  cane-brake 
of  Arkansas,  in  the  Ghauts  of  the  Himalaya,  no  less  than 
in  London  City,  in  Warwick  or  Lancaster  County,  does  still 
abundantly  manifest."* 


*  To  this  English  People  in  World-History,  there  have 
been,  shall  I  prophesy,  Two  grand  tasks  assigned  ?  Huge- 
looming  through  the  dim  tumult  of  the  always  incommensur- 
able Present  Time,  outlines  of  two  tasks  disclose  themselves  : 
the  grand  Industrial  task  of  conquering  some  half  or  more  of 
this  Terraqueous  Planet  for  the  use  of  man ;  then  secondly, 
the  grand  Constitutional  task  of  sharing,  in  some  pacific 
endurable  manner,  the  fruit  of  said  conquest,  and  showing  all 
people  how  it  might  be  done.  These  I  will  call  their  two 
tasks,  discernible  hitherto  in  World-History :  in  both  of  these 
they  have  made  respectable  though  unequal  progress.  Steam- 
engines,  ploughshares,  pickaxes  ;  what  is  meant  by  conquering 
this  Planet,  they  partly  know.  Elective  franchise,  ballot- 
box,  representative  assembly ;  how  to  accomplish  sharing  of 
that  conquest,  they  do  not  so  well  know.  Europe  knows 
not ;  Europe  vehemently  asks  in  these  days,  but  receives  no 


'  Succession  of  rebellions  P  Successive  clippi 
the  Supreme  Authority ;  class  after  class  rising 
say,  "  We  will  no  more  be  governed  so  "  f  Ths 
history  of  the  English  Cotistitution ;  not  alti 
Rel)ellion  ia  the  means,  hut  it  is  not  the  motive 
motive  cause,  and  true  secret  of  the  matter,  were 
'riie  necessity  there  was  for  rebelling  ? 

'  Rights  I  will  permit  thee  to  call  everywhei 
articulated  mights."  A  dreadful  business  to  a 
rectly !  Consider  those  Barons  of  Hunnymede 
manner  of  successfully  revolting  men  !  Your  ( 
has  to  be  experimented  on,  hy  battle  and  i 
hundred-and-fifty  years ;  is  then  found  to  be 
stands  as  true  Magna  Charta, — nigh  cut  in 
tailor,  ahori^  of  measures,  in  later  generation! 
sayi^are  a  dreadful  business  to  articulate  coj 
articulated  they  have  to  be ;  the  time  comes  fc 
comes  for  it,  and  with  enormous  difficulty  and  ■ 
it  is  got  done.  Call  it  nut  succession  of  rebe 
rather  succession   of  expansions,   of  enlighteui 
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*  And  so  now,  the  Barons  all  settled  and  satisfied,  a  new 
class  hitherto  silent  had  begun  to  speak :  the  Middle  Class, 
namely.  In  the  time  of  James  First,  not  only  Knights  of 
the  Shire  but  Parliamentary  Burgesses  assemble,  to  assert,  to 
complain  and  propose ;  a  real  House  of  Commons  has  come 
decisively  into  play, — much  to  the  astonishment  of  James 
First.  We  call  it  a  growth  of  mights,  if  also  of  necessities ; 
a  growth  of  power  to  articulate  mights,  and  make  rights  of 
them. 

^  In  those  past  silent  centuries,  among  those  silent  classes, 
much  had  been  going  on.  Not  only  had  red-deer  in  the  New 
and  other  Forests  been  got  preserved  and  shot ;  and  treacheries 
of  Simon  de  Montfort,  wars  of  Red  and  White  Roses,  Battles 
of  Crecy,  Battles  of  Bosworth,  and  many  other  battles  been 
got  transacted  and  adjusted ;  but  England  wholly,  not  with- 
out sore  toil  and  aching  bones  to  the  millions  of  sires  and 
the  millions  of  sons  these  eighteen  generations,  had  been  got 
drained  and  tilled,  covered  with  yellow  harvests,  beautiful  and 
rich  possessions ;  the  mud-wooden  Caesters  and  Chesters  had 
become  steepled  tile-roofed  compact  Towns.  Sheffield  had 
taken  to  the  manufacture  of  Sheffield  whittles ;  Worstead 
could  from  wool  spin  yam,  and  knit  or  weave  the  same  into 
stockings  or  breeches  for  men.  England  had  property 
valuable  to  the  auctioneer ;  but  the  accumulate  manufactur* 
ing,  commercial,  economic  skiU  which  lay  impalpably  ware- 
housed in  English  hands  and  heads,  what  auctioneer  could 
estimate  ? 

^  Hardly  an  Englishman  to  be  met  with  but  could  do 
something;  some  cunninger  thing  than  break  his  fellow- 
creature's  head  with  battle-axes.  The  seven  incorporated 
trades,  with  their  million  guild-brethren,  with  their  hammers, 
their  shuttles  and  tools,  what  an  army ; — fit  to  conquer  that 
land  of  England,  as  we  say,  and  to  hold  it  conquered  !  Nay, 
strangest  of  all,  the  English  people  had  acquired  the  faculty 
and  habit  of  thinking, — even  of  believing  :  individual  con- 
science had    unfolded  itself  among  them ;  Conscience,  and 
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figure,  as  I  apprehend,  that  nature  iia=  u,w.^^. 
make  of  our  widely  diffused  Teutonic  clay.  Sa 
Celt  or  Sarmat,  I  find  no  human  soul  so  bt 
fifteen-hundred  known  years ; — our  supreme  mod 
man.  Him  England  hod  contrived  to  realise 
not  ideas  ? 

'  ideas  ]x)etic  and  also  Puritanic,— that  had 
ance  in  the  notablest  "ny !    England  had  got  he 
but  was  now  about  to  get  her  Milton  and  OH 
This  too  we  will  call   a  new  expansion,  hard  a 
to  articulate  and  adjust ;  this,  that  a  man  couk 
a   Conscience   for   his  own  behoof,  and  not  f< 
only ;  that  his  Priest,  be  who  he  might,  woi 
have  to  take  that  fact  along  with  him.     One 
things  to  adjust!     It  is  not  adjusted  down  to 
lasts  onwards  to  the  time  they  call  "Gloriou 
before  so  much  as  a  reasonable  truce  can  be 
war  proceed  by  logic   mainly.     And  still  it  i 
peace,  unless  we  call  waste  vacancy  peace.     Bi? 
'b'S'TiajBsted,  as  the  othei-s  had  done,  as  still 
Nobility    at    Hunnymede    cannot    endure    fo 
palpable ;    no   more   can   Gentry   in   Long   V 
more  can  Commonalty  in  Parliament  they  n 
a  testimony  a; 
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land,  carelessly,  in  quest  of  other  objects,  struck  out  across 
the  Ocean,  into  the  waste  land  which  it  named  New  England  ! 
Hail  to  thee,  poor  little  ship  Mayflower,  of  Delft-Haven  : 
poor  common-looking  ship,  hi^ed  by  common  charterparty  for 
coined  dollars;  caulked  with  mere  oakum  and  tar;  pro- 
visioned with  vulgarest  biscuit  and  bacon; — yet  what  ship 
Argo,  or  miraculous  epic  ship  built  by  the  Sea-Gods,  was 
other  than  a  foolish  bumbarge  in  comparison !  Golden 
fleeces  or  the  like  these  sailed  for,  with  or  without  efiect ; 
thou  little  Mayflower  hadst  in  thee  a  veritable  Promethean 
spark ;  the  life-spark  of  the  largest  Nation  on  our  Earth, — 
so  we  may  already  name  the  Transatlantic  Saxon  Nation. 
They  went  seeking  leave  to  hear  sermon  in  their  own  method, 
these  Mayflower  Puritans ;  a  most  honest  indispensable  search  : 
and  yet  like  Saul  the  son  of  Eish,  seeking  a  small  thing, 
they  found  this  unexpected  great  thing !  Honour  to  the 
brave  and  true ;  they  verily,  we  say,  carry  fire  from  Heaven, 
and  have  a  power  that  themselves  dream  not  of.  Let  all 
men  honour  Puritanism,  since  God  has  so  honoured  it.  Islam 
itself,  with  its  wild  heartfelt  *^  Allah  dkbary  God  t^  great,'^ 
was  it  not  honoured?  There  is  but  one  thing  without 
honour ;  smitten  with  eternal  barrenness,  inability  to  do  or 
be :  Insincerity,  Unbelief.  He  who  believes  no  things  who 
believes  only  the  shows  of  things,  is  not  in  relation  with 
Nature  and  Fact  at  all.  Nature  denies  him ;  orders  him  at 
his  earliest  convenience  to  disappear.  Let  him  disappear 
from  her  domains, — into  those  of  Chaos,  Hypothesis  and 
Simulacrum,  or  wherever  else  his  parish  may  be.' 


*  As  to  the  Third  Constitutional  controversy,  that  of  the 
Working  Classes,  which  now  debates  itself  everywhere  these 
fifty  years,  in  France  specifically  since  1789,  in  England  too 
since  1831,  it  is  doubtless  the  hardest  of  all  to  get  articu- 
lated :  finis  of  peace,  or  even  reasonable  truce  on  this,  is  a 
thing  I  have  little  prospect  of  for  several  generations.    Dark^ 


VI I  of  llepresentative  Assemoiies  umy  nuc  cxno  f^^^^. 

:     That  contending  parties  in  a  country  do  thereby 

1    one   another''s   strength?     They  fight   there,  since 

\  must,  by  petition,  Parliamentary  eloquence,  not  by 

ivDiict  and  bursts  of  military  cannon.  Why  do  men 
all,  if  it  be  not  that  they  are  yet  unacquainted  with 
>lhcr's  strength,  and  must  fight  and  ascertain  it  P 
I  that  thou  art  stronger  than  I,  that  thou  canst 
ne,  I  will  submit  to  thee :  unless  I  chance  to  prefer 
lation,  and  slightly  circuitous  suicide,  there  is  no  other 
or  me.  That  in  England,  by  public  meetings,  by 
;,  by  elections,  leading-articles,  and  other  jangling 
and  tongue-fence  which  perpetually  goes  on  every- 

that  country,  people  ascertain  one  another's  strength 

most  obdurate  House  of  Lords  has  to  yield  anc 
before  it  come  to  cannonading  and  guillotinement 

saving  characteristic  of  England.  Nay,  at  bottom 
lis  the  celebrated  English  Constitution  itself?  Thi 
1  Constitution  whereof  Privilege  of  Parliameni 
)ill,  Mutiny-Bill,  and  all  that  could  be  spoken  an< 
hitherto,  is  not  the  essence  and  body,  but  only  tb 
tul  skin  ?     Such  Constitution  is,  in  our  times,  veril 

le; 
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flower-time.  Suddenly,  as  with  the  breath  of  June,  your 
rude  naked  tree  is  touched ;  bursts  into  leaves  and  flowers, 
9uch  leaves  and  flowers.  The  past  long  ages  of  nakedness, 
and  wintry  fermentation  and  elaboration,  have  done  their  part, 
though  seeming  to  do  nothing.  The  past  silence  has  got  a 
voice,  all  the  more  significant  the  longer  it  had  continued 
silent.  In  trees,  men,  institutions,  creeds,  nations,  in  all 
things  extant  and  growing  in  this  Universe,  we  may  note  such 
vicissitudes  and  budding-times.  Moreover  there  are  spiritual 
budding-times ;  and  then  also  there  are  physical,  appointed 
to  nations. 

^  Thus  in  the  middle  of  that  poor  calumniated  Eighteenth 
Century,  see  once  more !  Long  winter  again  past,  the  dead- 
seeming  tree  proves  to  be  living,  to  have  been  always  living ; 
after  motionless  times,  every  bough  shoots  forth  on  the 
sudden,  very  strangely : — it  now  turns  out  that  this  favoured 
England  was  not  only  to  have  had  her  Shakspeares,  Bacons, 
Sydneys,  but  to  have  her  Watts,  Arkwrights,  Brindleys !  We 
will  honour  greatness  in  all  kinds.  The  Prospero  evoked  the 
singing  of  Ariel,  and  took  captive  the  world  with  those 
melodies  :  the  same  Prospero  can  send  his  Fire-demons  pant- 
ing across  all  oceans ;  shooting  with  the  speed  of  meteors,  on 
cunning  highways,  from  end  to  end  of  kingdoms ;  and  make 
Iron  his  missionary,  preaching  its  evangel  to  the  brute 
Primeval    Powers,   which   listen  and  obey :    neither   is   this 

I  small.  Manchester,  with  its  cotton-fuzz,  its  smoke  and  dust, 
its  tumult  and  contentious  squalor,  is  hideous  to  thee? 
Think    not    so :    a   precious  substance,  beautiful    as    magic 

I  dreams,  and  yet  no  dream  but  a  reality,  lies  hidden  in  that 
noisome  wrappage ; — a  wrappage  struggling  indeed  (look  at 
Chartisms  and  suchlike)  to  cast  itself  ofi^,  and  leave  the 
beauty  free  and  visible  there  !  Hast  thou  heard,  with  sound 
ears,  the  awakening  of  a  Manchester,  on  Monday  morning, 
at  half-past  five  by  the^  clock ;  the  rushing-ofi^  of  its  thousand 
mills,  like  the  boom  of  an  Atlantic  tide,  ten-thousand  times 
ten-thousand  spools  and  spindles  all  set  bumming  there, — ^it 


i 


divided  F  The  great  Goethe,  looking  at  cot 
declared  it,  I  am  told,  to  be  of  all  things  tha 
this  world  the  most  poetical.  Whereat  frit 
Miiller,  in  search  of  the  palpahle  pictureaqut 
stare  wide-eyed.  Nevertheless  our  World- 
what  he  was  saying.' 


'  Richard  Arkwright,  it  would  seem,  was 
man ;  no  roniance-liero  with  haughty  eyea, 
gesture  like  the  herald  Mercury;  a  plain  al 
cheeked,  potbellied  Lancashire  man,  with  a 
'  reflectiou,  yet  also  of  copious  free  digestion  ;— 
by  the  community  to  shave  certain  dusty 
Northern  parts  of  England,  at  a  halfpenny 
end,  we  say,  hy  foi'elhoughti  oversight,  accidi 
nient,  had  Richard  Arkwright  been,  by  t) 
England  and  his  own  consent,  set  apart, 
strapping  of  razors,  in  lathering  of  dusty 
contradictions  and  confusions  attendant  t1 
hiid  notions  in  that  rough  head  of  his ;  s 
wheels  and  contrivances  plying  ideally  w 
riither  hopeless-looking ;  which,  however,  he 
.     I vi_i.  .,.;i.i — ,(.  j;(K„„Uy  !    Hjg  town 

-.- .,,f     t-n    shnrtpn     la 
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enduring)  much-inventing  barber !  French  Revolutions  were 
a-brewing :  to  resist  the  same  in  any  measure,  imperial 
Kaisers  were  impotent  without  the  cotton  and  cloth  of  Eng- 
land ;  and  it  was  this  man  that  had  to  give  England  the 
power  of  cotton.' 

^  Neither  had  Watt  of  the  Steamengine  a  heroic  origin,  any 
kindred  with  the  princes  of  this  world.  The  princes  of  this 
world  were  shooting  their  partridges ;  noisily,  in  Parliament 
or  elsewhere,  solving  the  question.  Head  or  tail  ?  while  this 
man  with  blackened  fingers,  with  grim  brow,  was  searching 
out,  in  his  workshop,  the  Fire-secret ;  or,  having  found  it, 
was  painfully  wending  to  and  fro  in  quest  of  a  ^^  moneyed 
man,^  as  indispensable  man-midwife  of  the  same.  Reader, 
thou  shalt  admire  what  is  admirable,  not  what  is  dressed  in 
admirable ;  learn  to  know  the  British  lion  even  when  he  is 
not  throne-supporter,  and  also  the  British  jackass  in  lion'^s 
skin  even  when  he  is.  Ah,  couldst  thou  always,  what  a 
world  were  it !  But  has  the  Berlin  Royal  Academy,  or  any 
English  Useful-Sjiowledge  Society  discovered,  for  instance, 
who  it  was  that  first  scratched  earth  with  a  stick ;  and  threw 
coms^  the  biggest  he  could  find,  into  it;  seedgrains  of  a 
certain  grass,  which  he  named  white  or  wheat  ?  Again,  what 
is  the  whole  Tees-water  and  other  breeding-worid  to  him 
who  stole  home  from  the  forests  the  first  bison-calf,  and  bred 
it  up  to  be  a  tame  bison,  a  milk-cow  ?  No  machine  of  all 
they  showed  me  in  Birmingham  can  be  put  in  comparison  for 
ingenuity  with  that  figure  of  the  wedge  named  Jtnj^,  of  the 
wedges  named  sawy  of  the  lever  named  hammer : — nay,  is  it 
not  with  the  hammer-knife,  named  swordj  that  men  fight,  and 
maintain  any  semblance  of  constituted  authority  that  yet 
survives  among  us  ?  The  steamengine  I  call  fire-demon  and 
great ;  but  it  is  nothing  to  the  invention  oifire.  Prometheus, 
Tubalcain,  Triptolemus !  Are  not  our  greatest  men  as  good 
as  lost?  The  men  that  walk  daily  among  us,  clothing  us, 
warming  us,  feeding  us,  walk  shrouded  in  darkness,  mere 
mythic  men. 


{ 


one  cboragus,  woere  luviuuu  Ainmigui.  »  »» — 
(lance  itself  out  When  Ariiwright  shall  have  beo 
like  Arachne,  we  shall  still  spin  in  peaceable  pro 
and  the  Sword-dance,  with  all  its  sorrowful 
Waterloo  waltzes,  Moscow  gallopades,  how  forf 
that  be  I ' 

'  On  the  whole,  were  not  all  these  things  most 
unforeseen  ?  As  indeed  what  thing  is  foreseen 
what  man,  the  parent  of  things  !  Robert  Clive  ii 
time  went  out,  with  a  developed  gift  of  peiimansh 
or  superior  book-keeper  to  a  trading  factory  estabi 
distant  East.  With  gift  of  penmanship  develi 
other  gifts  not  yet  developed,  which  the  calls  of  I 
by  and  by  develop.  Not  fit  for  book-keeping  alo 
was  found  fit  for  conquering  Nawabs,  founding 
Indian  Empires  I  In  a  (juestionable  manner,  Inc 
from  the  other  hemisphere  took  up  its  abode  in 
Street,  in  the  City  of  London. 

'  Accidental  all  these  things  and  persons  look 
every  one  of  them  to  man.  Yet  inevitable  every  o 
foreseen,  not  uneipccted,  by  Supreme  Power 
appointed  from  afar.      Advancing  always  thror 
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Lancashire  and  Lanarkshire ;  bituminous  fire  lay  bedded  in 
rocks  there  too, — over  which  how  many  fighting  Stanleys, 
black  Douglases,  and  other  the  like  contentious  persons,  had 
fought  out  their  bickerings  and  broils,  not  without  result,  we 
will  hope  !  But  God  said,  Let  the  iron  missionaries  be ;  and 
they  were.  Coal  and  iron,  so  long  close  unr^ardful  neigh- 
bours, are  wedded  together ;  Birmingham  and  Wolverhampton, 
and  the  hundred  Stygian  forges,  with  their  fire-throats,  and 
never-resting  sledge-hammers,  rose  into  day.  Wet  Manconium 
stretched  out  her  hand  towards  Cfiurolina  and  the  torrid  zone, 
and  plucked  cotton  there;  who  could  forbid  her,  that  had 
the  skill  to  weave  it  ?  Fish  fled  thereupon  from  the  Mersey 
River,  vexed  with  innumerable  keels.  England,  I  say,  dug 
out  her  bitumen-fire,  and  bade  it  work  :  towns  rose,  and 
steeple -chimneys; — Chartisms  also,  and  Parliaments  they 
name  Reformed.^ 

Such,  figuratively  given,  are  some  prominent  points,  chief 
moimtain-summits,  of  our  English  History  past  and  present, 
according  to  the  Author  of  this  strange  untranslated  Work, 
whom  we  think  we  recognise  to  be  an  old  acquaintance. 


CHAPTER    IX 

PARLIAMENTAKY   RADICALISM 

To  us,  looking  at  these  matters  somewhat  in  the  same 
light,  Reform-Bills,  French  Revolutions,  Louis-Philippes, 
Chartisms,  Revolts  of  Three  Days,  and  what  not,  are  no 
longer  inexplicable.  Where  the  great  mass  of  men  is  toler- 
ably right,  all  is  right;  where  they  are  not  right,  all  is 
wrong.  The  speaking  classes  speak  and  debate,  each  for 
itself;  the  great  dumb,  deep -buried  class  lies  like  an 
Enceladus,  who  in  his  pain,  if  he  will  complain  of  it,  has  to 
produce  earthquakes !  Everywhere,  in  these  countries,  in 
these  times,  the  central  fact  worthy  of  all  consid^ratipn  forces 


.i|>ioted,  Chartism  and  all  Bucn  isiiu  lu^..^ . 

ilikr  they  are,  do  they  not  the  more  emphatically 
LL'  what  guidance  you  have  given  us !  What  delirii 
lirought  to  talk  and  project,  guided  hy  nobody  !  Li 
'■<■  (jn  the  part  of  the  Governing  Classes,  we  repeat 
1  itgaiu,  will,  with  whatever  ditiiculty,  have  to  > 
:iflc  mutual  division  of  the  spoil,  and  a  world  vi 
lie,  will  uo  longer  suffice.  A  Do-nothing  Guidance 
is  a  Do-something  World !  Would  to  God  our 
£€s  would  become  Leaders  indeed;  our  AmtocraciE 
e^ithoods  discover  in  some  suitable  degree  what  the 
<ected  of  them,  what  the  world  could  no  longer  do  w 
ting  of  them !  Nameless  unmeasured  confusions, 
themselves  and  us,  might  so  he  spared.  But  that  t< 
as  God  has  appointed.  If  they  learu,  it  will  be  wi 
]]iy  :  if  not  they,  theu  others  iustead  of  them  w' 
st,  and  once  mure,  though  after  a  long  sad  circuit, 
well  and  happy. 

Neither  is  the  history  of  Chartism  mysterious  ii 
cs ;  especially  if  that  of  Radicalism  be  looked  a 
Mg,  for  the  last  five-and -twenty  years,  it  was  cui 
D  how  the  internal  discontent  of  Englaud  stmg 
i  vent  for  itself  through  aiu/  orifice :  the  ))oor  pat 
:   from  centre  to  surface,  complains  now  of  this  ) 
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that  this  was  it.  The  English  people  are  used  to  suflrage ; 
it  is  their  panacea  for  all  that  goes  wrong  with  them ;  they 
have  a  fixed-idea  of  suffrage.  Singular  enough :  one^s  right 
to  vote  for  a  Member  of  Parliament,  to  send  one'^s  *  twenty- 
thousandth  part  of  a  master  of  tongue-fence  to  National 
Palaver,' — the  Doctors  asserted  that  this  was  Freedom,  this 
and  no  other.  It  seemed  credible  to  many  men,  of  high 
degree  and  of  low.  The  persuasion  of  remedy  grew,  the 
evil  was  pressing;  Swing'^s  ricks  were  on  fire.  Some  nine 
years  ago,  a  State-surgeon  rose,  and  in  peculiar  circumstances 
said :  Let  there  be  extension  of  the  sufirage ;  let  the  great 
Doctor'^s  nostrum,  the  patient's  old  passionate  prayer  be 
fulfilled  1 

Parliamentary  Radicalism,  while  it  gave  articulate  utterance 
to  the  discontent  of  the  English  people,  could  not  by  its 
worst  enemy  be  said  to  be  without  a  function.  If  it  is  in 
the  natural  order  of  things  that  there  must  be  discontent,  no 
less  so  is  it  that  such  discontent  should  have  an  outlet,  a 
Parliamentary  voice.  Here  the  matter  is  debated  of,  demon- 
strated, contradicted,  qualified,  reduced  to  feasibility; — can 
at  least  solace  itself  with  hope,  and  die  gently,  convinced  of 
tmfeasibility.  The  New,  Untried  ascertains  how  it  will  fit 
itself  into  the  arrangements  of  the  Old ;  whether  the  Old  can 
be  compelled  to  admit  it ;  how  in  that  case  it  may,  with  the 
minimum  of  violence,  be  admitted.  Nor  let  us  count  it  an 
easy  one,  this  function  of  Radicalism ;  it  was  one  of  the  most 
difficult.  The  pain-stricken  patient  does,  indeed,  without 
effort  groan  and  complain ;  but  not  without  efibrt  does  the 
physician  ascertain  what  it  is  that  has  gone  wrong  with  him, 
how  some  remedy  may  be  devised  for  him.  And  above  all, 
if  your  patient  is  not  one  sick  man,  but  a  whole  sick  nation  ! 
Dingy  dumb  millions,  grimed  with  dust  and  sweat,  with 
darkness,  rage  and  sorrow,  stood  round  these  men,  saying,  or 
stiiiggling  as  they  could  to  say  :  ^^  Behold,  our  lot  is  unfair ; 
our  life  is  not  whole  but  sick  ;  we  cannot  live  under  injustice; 
go  ye  and  get. us  justice  !"     For  whether  the  poor  operative 
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clamoured  for  Time-bill,  Factory-bill,  CJorn-bill,  for  or  against 
whatever  bill,  this  was  what  he  meant.  All  bills  plausibly 
presented  might  have  some  look  of  hope  in  them,  might  get 
some  clamour  of  approval  from  him ;  as,  for  the  man  wholly 
sick,  there  is  no  disease  in  the  Nosology  but  he  can  trace  in 
himself  some  symptoms  of  it.  Such  was  the  mission  of 
Parliamentary  Radicalism. 

How  Parliamentary  Radicalism  has  fulfilled  this  mission, 
intrusted  to  its  management  these  eight  years  now,  is  known 
to  all  men.  The  expectant  millions  have  sat  at  a  feast  of 
the  Barmecide;  been  bidden  fill  themselves  with  the  im- 
agination of  meat.  What  thing  has  Radicalism  obtained 
for  them ;  what  other  than  shadows  of  things  has  it  so 
much  as  asked  for  them  ?  Cheap  Justice,  Justice  to  Ireland, 
Irish  Appropriation-Clause,  Rate-paying  Clause,  Poor-Rate, 
Church-Rate,  Household  Suffrage,  Ballot-Question  *  open  ^  or 
shut :  not  things  but  shadows  of  things ;  Benthamee  formulas ; 
barren  as  the  east-wind !  An  Ultra-radical,  not  seemingly 
of  the  Benthamee  species,  is  forced  to  exclaim  :  *  The  people 
are  at  last  wearied.  They  say.  Why  should  we  be  ruined 
in  our  shops,  thrown  out  of  our  farms,  voting  for  these  men  ? 
Ministerial  majorities  decline;  this  Ministry  has  become 
impotent,  had  it  even  the  will  to  do  good.  They  have 
called  long  to  us,  "  We  are  a  Reform  Ministry ;  will  ye  not 
support  ti^  ? '  We  have  supported  them  ;  borne  them  for- 
ward indignantly  on  our  shoulders,  time  after  time,  fall  after 
fall,  when  they  had  been  hurled  out  into  the  street ;  and  lay 
prostrate,  helpless,  like  dead  luggage.  It  is  the  fact  of  a 
Reform  Ministry,  not  the  name  of  one  that  we  would  support ! 
Languor,  sickness  of  hope  deferred  pervades  the  public  mind ; 
the  public  mind  says  at  last.  Why  all  this  struggle  for  the 
name  of  a  Reform  Ministry  ?  Let  the  Tories  be  Ministry 
if  they  will ;  let  at  least  some  living  reality  be  Ministry  I 
A  rearing  horse  that  will  only  run  backward,  he  is  not  the 
horse  one  would  choose  to  travel  on :  yet  of  all  conceivable 
horses  the  woist  is  the  dead  horse.     Mounted  on  a  rearing 
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horse,  you  may  back  him,  spur  him,  check  him,  make  a  little 
way  even  backwards :  but  seated  astride  of  your  dead  horse, 
what  chance  is  there  for  you  m  the  chapter  of  possibilities  ? 
You  sit  motionless,  hopeless,  a  spectacle  to  gods  and  men/ 

There  is  a  class  of  revolutionists  named  GirandmSf  whose 
fate  in  history  is  remarkable  enough !  Men  who  rebel,  and 
urge  the  Lower  Classes  to  rebel,  ought  to  have  other  than 
Formulas  to  go  upon.  Men  who  discern  in  the  misery  of 
the  toiling  complaining  millions  not  misery,  but  only  a  raw- 
material  which  can  be  wrought  upon  and  traded  in,  for  one^s 
own  poor  hide-bound  theories  and  ^oisms ;  to  whom  millions 
of  living  fellow-creatures,  with  beating  hearts  in  their  bosoms, 
beating,  suffering,  hoping,  are  ^ masses,^  mere  ^explosive 
masses  for  blowing-down  Bastilles  with,^  for  voting  at  hustings 
for  us :  such  men  are  of  the  questionable  species !  No  man 
is  justified  in  resisting  by  word  or  deed  the  Authority  he 
lives  under,  for  a  light  cause,  be  such  Authority  what  it  may. 
Obedience,  little  as  many  may  consider  that  side  of  the 
matter,  is  the  primaiy  duty  of  man.  No  man  but  is  bound 
indefeasibly,  with  all  force  of  obligation,  to  obey.  Parents, 
teachers,  superiors,  leaders,  these  all  creatiures  recognise  as 
deserving  obedience.  Recognised  or  not  recognised,  a  man 
has  his  superiors,  a  regular  hierarchy  above  him ;  extending 
up,  degree  above  degree,  to  Heaven  itself  and  God  the 
Maker,  who  made  His  world  not  for  anarchy  but  for  rule 
and  order !  It  is  not  a  light  matter  when  the  just  man  can 
recognise  in  the  powers  set  over  him  no  longer  anything  that 
is  divine;  when  resistance  against  such  becomes  a  deeper 
law  of  order  than  obedience  to  them ;  when  the  just  man 
sees  himself  in  the  tragical  position  of  a  stirrer-up  of  strife ! 
Rebel  without  due  and  most  due  cause,  is  the  ugliest  of 
words  ;  the  first  rebel  was  Satan. — 

But  now  in  these  circumstances  shall  we  blame  the  im- 
voting  disappointed  millions  that  they  turn  away  with  horror 
from  this  name  of  a  Reform  Ministry,  name  of  a  Pariia- 
mentaiy  Radicalism,  and  demand  a  fact  and  reality  thereof? 
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That  they  too,  having  still  faith  in  what  so  many  had  faith 
in,  still  count  ^eictension  of  the  suffrage^  the  one  thing 
needful;  and  say,  in  such  manner  as  they  can,  Let  the 
suffrage  be  still  extended,  then  all  will  be  well  ?  It  is  the 
ancient  British  faith ;  promulgated  in  these  ages  by  prophets 
and  evangelists;  preached  forth  from  barrel-heads  by  all 
manner  of  men.  He  who  is  free  and  blessed  has  his  twenty- 
thousandth  part  of  a  master  of  tongue-fence  in  National 
Palaver ;  whosoever  is  not  blessed  but  unhappy,  the  ailment 
of  him  is  that  he  has  it  not.  Ought  he  not  to  have  it,  then  ? 
By  the  law  of  God  and  of  men,  yea; — and  will  have  it 
withal!  Chartism,  with  its  *five  points,'  borne  aloft  on 
pikeheads  and  torchlight  meetings,  is  there.  Chartism  is 
one  of  the  most  natural  phenomena  in  England.  Not  that 
Chartism  now  exists  should  pi-ovoke  wonder;  but  that  the 
invited  hungry  people  should  have  sat  eight  years  at  such 
table  of  the  Barmecide,  patiently  expecting  somewhat  from 
the  Name  of  a  Reform  Ministry,  and  not  till  after  eight 
years  have  grown  hopeless,  this  is  the  respectable  side  of  the 
miracle. 

CHAPTER   X 

IMPOSSIBLE 

"  But  what  are  we  to  do  ?  '^  exclaims  the  practical  man, 
impatiently  on  every  side :  "  Descend  from  speculation  and 
the  safe  pulpit,  down  into  the  rough  market-place,  and  say 
what  can  be  done  ! '' — O  practical  man,  there  seem  very  many 
things  which  practice  and  true  manlike  effort,  in  Parliament 
and  out  of  it,  might  actually  avail  to  do.  But  the  first  of 
all  things,  as  already  said,  is  to  gird  thyself  up  for  actual 
doing ;  to  know  that  thou  actually  either  must  do,  or,  as  the 
Irish  say,  *  come  out  of  that ! ' 

It  is  not  a  lucky  word  this  same  impossible  :  no  good  comes 
of  those  that  have  it  so  often  in  their  mouth.  Who  is  he 
that  says  always.  There  is  a  lion  in   the   way?     Sluggard, 
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thou  must  slay  the  lion,  then ;  the  way  has  to  be  travelled  ! 
In  Art,  in  Practice,  innumerable  critics  will  demonstrate 
that  most  things  are  henceforth  impossible;  that  we  are 
got,  once  for  all,  into  the  region  of  perennial  commonplace, 
and  must  contentedly  continue  there.  Let  such  critics  de- 
monstrate ;  it  is  the  nature  of  them  :  what  harm  is  in  it  ? 
Poetry  once  well  demonstrated  to  be  impossible,  arises  the 
Bums,  arises  the  Goethe.  Unheroic  commonplace  being  now 
clearly  all  we  have  to  look  for,  comes  the  Napoleon,  comes 
the  conquest  of  the  world.  It  was  proved  by  fluxionary 
calculus,  that  steamships  could  never  get  across  from  the 
farthest  point  of  Ireland  to  the  nearest  of  Newfoundland  : 
impelling  force,  r^isting  force,  maximum  here,  minimum 
there ;  by  law  of  Nature,  and  geometric  demonstration : — 
what  could  be  done.^  The  Great  Western  could  weigh 
anchor  from  Bristol  Port ;  that  could  be  done.  The  Great 
Western,  bounding  safe  through  the  gullets  of  the  Hudson, 
threw  her  cable  out  on  the  capstan  of  New  York,  and  left 
our  still  moist  paper-demonstration  to  dry  itself  at  leisure. 
"  Impossible  ?  ^  cried  M irabeau  to  his  secretary,  "  Ne  me  elites 
jamais  ce  bite  de  mot.  Never  name  to  me  that  blockhead  of  a 
word!" 

There  is  a  phenomenon  which  one  might  call  Paralytic 
Radicalism,  in  these  days ;  which  gauges  with  Statistic 
measuring-reed,  sounds  with  Philosophic  Politico-Economic 
plummet  the  deep  dark  sea  of  troubles ;  and  having  taught 
us  rightly  what  an  infinite  sea  of  troubles  it  is,  sums-up  with 
the  practical  inference,  and  use  of  consolation,  That  nothing 
whatever  can  be  done  in  it  by  man,  who  has  simply  to  sit 
still,  and  look  wistfully  to  *  time  and  general  laws  ^ :  and 
thereupon,  without  so  much  as  recommending  suicide,  coldly 
takes  its  leave  of  us.  Most  paralytic,  uninstructive ;  unpro- 
ductive of  any  comfort  to  one !  They  are  an  unreasonable 
class  who  cry,  "  Peace,  peace,***  when  there  is  no  peace.  But 
what  kind  of  class  are  they  who  cry,  "  Peace,  peace,  have  I 
not  told  you  that  there  is  no  peace  !  "^     Paralytic  Radicalism, 


people  demonstratiDg  that  motion  is  impossible. 
— and  also,  thank  Heaven,  entirely  false ! 
thinker  of  another  sort :  '  All  evil,  and  this  evil 
nightmare ;  the  instant  you  begin  to  slir  iinde 
is,  properly  speaking,  gone.*  Consider,  0  rea 
it  be  not  actually  so?  Evil,  once  manfully  fv 
to  be  evil ;  there  is  generous  battle-hope  in  p 
passive  misery ;  the  evil  itself  has  become  a  kitid 
To  the  practical  man,  therefore,  we  will  repeal 
as  the  Jirst  thing  he  can  'do,'  to  gird  himself 
doings  to  know  well  that  he  is  either  there  t 
there  at  all.  Once  rightly  girdetl  up,  how  niai 
present  themselves  as  doable  which  now  are  not 
Two  things,  great  things,  dwell,  for  the  last  tet 
thinking  heads  in  England ;  and  are  hovering, 
on  the  tongues  of  not  a  few.  With  a  word  on 
I  we  will  dismiss  the  practical  man,  and  right  gli 
I  selves  into  obscurity  and  silence  again.  Uiiiver 
is  the  first  great  thing  we  mean ;  general  Emij 
1  second. 

Who  would  suppose  that  Education  were  i 
h-j  t~  iw.  „j„„„aKyl  ori  the  ground  of  local 
■*■"  ■■■  - 11II1I1  r     As  if  it  stood  not  o 
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limbs,  each  strong  mail  with  his  right  arm  lamed  P  Bow 
much  crneler  to  find  the  strong  soul,  with  its  eyea  still  sealed, 
its  eyes  extinct  so  that  it  sees  not !  Light  has  come  into  the 
world,  but  to  this  poor  peasant  it  has  come  in  vain.  For  six 
thousand  years  the  Sons  of  Adam,  in  sleepless  effort,  hare  been 
devising,  doing,  discovering ;  in  mysterious  infinite  indissoluble 
communion,  warring,  a  little  band  of  brothers,  against  the 
great  black  empire  of  Necessity  and  Night ;  they  have  aocom- 
plisbed  such  a  conquest  and  conquests :  and  to  this  man  it  is 
atl  as  if  it  had  not  been.  The  four-and-twenty  letters  of  the 
Alphabet  are  still  Runic  enigmas  to  him.  He  passes  by  on 
the  other  side ;  and  that  great  Spiritual  Kingdom,  the  toil- 
won  conquest  of  his  own  brothers,  all  that  his  brothers  have 
conquered,  is  a  thing  non-extant  for  him.  An  invisible  empire; 
be  knows  it  not,  suspects  it  not  And  is  it  not  his  withal ; 
the  conquest  of  his  own  brothers,  the  lawfully  acquired  pos- 
session of  all  men  ?  Baleful  enchantment  lies  over  him,  from 
generation  to  generation ;  he  knows  not  that  such  an  empire 
is  his,  that  such  an  empire  is  at  alL  O,  what  are  bills  of 
rights,  emancipations  of  black  slaves  into  black  apprentices, 
lawsuits  in  chancery  for  some  e^ort  usufruct  of  a  bit  of  land  ? 
The  grand  'seedlield  of  Time*  is  this  manX  sod  you  give  it 
him  not  Time's  seedfield,  which  includes  the  Euih  and  all 
her  seedfields  and  pearl-oceans,  nay,  her  sowers  too  and  pearl- 
diven,  all  that  was  wise  and  heroic  and  victorious  here  below ; 
of  which  the  Earth's  centuries  are  but  as  furrows,  for  it 
stretches  forth  from  the  Beginning  onward  even  into  this 
Day! 

'  lAf  Inheritance,  how  lordly  wide  sad  &lr ; 
Tims  is  mj  &ir  seedfield,  to  Time  I  'm  heir  1' — 

Heavier  wrong  is  not  done  under  the  sun.  It  lasts  from 
year  to  year,  from  century  to  century ;  the  blinded  sire  slaves 
himself  out,  and  leaves  a  blinded  son ;  and  men,  made  in  the 
image  of  Grod,  continue  as  two-l^ged  beasts  of  labour ; — and 
in  the  lai^^t  empire  of  the  world,  it  is  a  debate  whether  a 
small  fraction  of  the  Revenne  of  one  Day  (30,0001.  is  but 

voi_  IV.  H 


lie  something  t     ii  bo,  icb  uu.  ^.^ 

say  what  thing ! 

But  quittiog  all  that,  of  vhich  the  human  soul  i 
s|)eak  in  terms  of  civilitj,  let  us  observe  now  that 
is  not  only  an  eternal  duty,  but  has  at  length  bee 
U'lnporary  and  ephemeral  one,  wliich  the  neceMi 
hour  will  oblige  ua  to  look  after.     These  'iVenty-f 
labouring  men,  if  their  affairs  remain   unregulate 
will  bum  ricki^  and  mills ;  redure  us,  themselves  &ni 
into  ashes  and  ruin.     Simply  their  affairs  cannot 
itgulatcd,  chaotic ;  but  must  be  regulated,  brough' 
kind  of  order.     What  intellect  wei-e  able  to  regu 
The  intellect  of  a  Bacon,  the  energy  of  a  Luthe 
their  own  strength,  might  pause  in  dismay  before  s 
a  Bacon  and  Luther  added  together,  to  be  jwrpi 
minister  over  us,  could  not  do  it.     No  one  great  i 
intellect  can  do  it.      VVTiat  can  't     Only  Twenty- 
ordinary  intellects,  once  awakened  into  action  ; 
presided  o»er,  may.      Intellect,  insight,  is  the  dis 
order  in  disorder ;  it  is  the  discovery  of  the  will  c 
God's  will ;  the  beginning  of  the  capability  to  ws 
to  that.     With  perfect  intellect,  were  such  post 
perfect  morality,  the  world  would  be  perfect ;  it 
erringiy  -  ».       "  "       "■  successful, 
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Twenty-four  millions  will  be  exhibited  by  the  result  they 
amve  at ;  that  quantity  and  no  more.  .  According  as  there 
was  intellect  or  no  intellect  in  the  individuals,  will  the  general 
conclusion  they  make-out  embody  itself  as  a  world- healing 
Tmth  and  Wisdom,  or  as  a  baseless  fateful  Hallucination,  a 
Chimsera  breathing  not  fabulous  fire ! 

Dissenters  call  for  one  scheme  of  Education,  the  Church 
objects ;  this  party  objects,  and  that ;  there  is  endless  objec- 
tion, by  him  and  by  her  and  by  it :  a  subject  encumbered 
with  ditBculties  on  every  side !  Pity  that  difficulties  exist ; 
that  Religion,  of  all  things,  should  occasion  difficulties.  We 
do  not  extenuate  them  :  in  their  reality  they  are  considerable ; 
in  their  appearance  and  pretension,  they  are  insuperable,  heart- 
appalling  to  all  Secretaries  of  the  Home  Department.  For, 
in  very  truth,  how  can  Religion  be  divorced  from  Education  ? 
An  irreverent  knowledge  is  no  knowledge ;  may  be  a  develop- 
ment of  the  lexical  or  other  handicraft  faculty  inward  or  out- 
ward ;  but  is  no  culture  of  the  soul  of  a  man.  A  knowledge 
that  ends  in  barren  self-worship,  comparative  indifference  or 
contempt  for  all  God's  Universe  except  one  insignificant  item 

I  thereof,  what  is  it  ?  Handicraft  development,  and  even  shallow 
as  handicraft.  Nevertheless  is  handicraft  itself  and  the  habit 
of  the  merest  logic,  nothing  ?  It  is  idready  something ;  it  is 
the  indispensable  b^inning  of  everything  !  Wise  DKn  know 
it  to  be  an  indispensable  something ;  not  yet  much ;  and 
would  so  gladly  superadd  to  it  the  element  whereby  it  oiay 
become  all.  Wise  men  would  not  quarrel  in  attempting  this ; 
they  would  lovingly  cooperate  in  attempting  it. 

*  And  now  how  teach  religion  P '  so  asks  the  indignant 
Ultra-radical,  cited  above ;  an  Ultrar-radical  seemingly  not  of 
the  Benthamee  species,  with  whom,  though  his  dialect  is  far 
different,  there  are  sound  Churchmen,  we  hope,  who  have 
some  fellow-feeling :  *  How  teach  religion  F  By  plying  with 
liturgies,  catechisms,  credos ;  droning  thirty-nine  or  other 
articles  incessantly  into  the  infont  ear?  Friends  I  In  that 
case,  why  not  apply  to  Birmingham,  and  have  Macliinea  mad^ 


-peak  of  Martinus  scnDienu  i 
:i'^  well  as  we  know  who !  DqMnd  upon  it,  Birrain) 
make  macbineB  to  repeat  litur^es  and  articles;  to 
>iicver  feat  is  mechanical.  And  what  were  all  schoi 
iviy,  all  priests  and  churches,  compared  with  this  Bii 
Iron  Church  !  Votes  of  two  millions  in  aid  of  th 
were  then  Boinething.  You  order,  at  so  many  pount 
so  many  thousand  Iran  parsons  as  your  grant  covers 
them  by  satisfactory  masonry  in  alt  quarters  wl 
wanted,  to  preach  there  independent  of  the  world, 
thoroughfares,  still  more  in  unawakcned  districts, 
with  argumentative  infidelity,  you  make  the  windpi 
strengthen  the  main  steam -cylinder ;  your  jjorson  pi 
the  due  pitch,  while  you  give  him  coal ;  and  fears  i 
thing.  Here  vxre  a  "  Church-extension  " ;  to  whii 
my  last  penny,  did  I  believe  in  it,  would  subscribe.- 
'  Ye  blind  leaders  of  the  blind  !  Are  we  Culm 
pray  by  turning  of  a  rotatory  calabash  with  writt 
ill  it?  Is  Mammon  and  machinery  the  means  of 
human  souls,  as  of  spinning  cotton  ?  Is  God,  as 
predicted  it  would  be,  become  verity  a  Force;  the 
a  Gas !  Alas,  tliftt  Atheism  should  have  got  the 
putting  on  priests'  vestments,  and  penetrating  int( 
tuary  itself !    Can  droninga  of  articles,  repetitions  o 
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From  which  we  for  our  part  conclude  that  the  method  of 
teaching  religion  to  the  English  people  is  still  far  behindhand ; 
that  the  wise  and  pious  may  well  ask  themselves  in  silence 
wistfully,  ^^  How  f^  that  last  priceless  element,  by  which  educa- 
tion becomes  perfect,  to  be  superadded  ?  ^  and  the  unwise  who 
think  themselves  pious,  answering  aloud,  *^  By  this  method.  By 
that  method,"^  long  argue  of  it  to  small  purpose. 

But  now,  in  the  mean  time,  could  not,  by  some  fit  official 
person,  some  fit  announcement  be  made,  in  words  well-weighed, 
in  plan  well-schemed,  adequately  representing  the  facts  of  the 
thing.  That  after  thirteen  centuries  of  waiting,  he  the  official 
person,  and  England  with  him,  was  minded  now  to  have  the 
mystery  of  the  Alphabetic  Letters  imparted  to  all  hiunan  souls 
in  this  realm  ?  Teaching  of  religion  was  a  thing  he  could  not 
undertake  to  settle  this  day ;  it  would  be  work  for  a  day  after 
this ;  the  work  of  this  day  was  teaching  of  the  alphabet  to 
all  people.  The  miraculous  art  of  reading  and  writing,  such 
seemed  to  him  the  needful  preliminary  of  all  teaching,  the 
first  corner-stone  of  what  foundation  soever  could  be  laid  for 
what  edifice  soever,  in  the  teaching  kind.  Let  pious  Churchism 
make  haste,  let  pious  Dissenterism  make  haste,  let  all  pious 
preachers  and  missionaries  make  haste,  bestir  themselves  ac- 
cording to  their  zeal  and  skill :  he  the  official  person  stood 
up  for  the  Alphabet ;  and  was  even  impatient  for  it,  having 
waited  thirteen  centuries  now.  He  insisted,  and  would  take 
no  denial,  postponement,  promise,  excuse  or  subterfuge.  That 
all  English  persons  should  be  taught  to  read.  He  appealed 
to  all  rational  Englishmen,  of  all  creeds,  classes  and  colours. 
Whether  this  was  not  a  fair  demand ;  nay,  whether  it  was 
not  an  indispensable  one  in  these  days.  Swing  and  Chartism 
having  risen?  For  a  choice  of  inoffensive  Hornbooks,  and 
Schoolmasters  able  to  teach  reading,  he  trusted  the  mere 
secular  sagacity  of  a  National  Collective  Wisdom,  in  proper 
committee,  might  be  found  suffident.  He  purposed  to  appoint 
such  Schoolmasters,  to  venture  on  the  choice  of  such  Horn- 
books ;   to  send  a  Schoolmaster  and  Hornbook  into  every 
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toH'n'-liip,  parish  and  hamlet  of  Englund ;  »»  Ihnt,  to  teu 
years  hence,  an  Engluhmaii  who  could  not  read  niigbt  be 
acknowledged  as  the  niomter,  which  be  really  is  I 

This  uOiciat  pcrson'B  plan  we  do  not  give.  The  thinff  lies 
there,  with  the  facts  of  it,  and  with  the  appearances  or  sham- 
fnrtA  of  it ;  a  plan  adequately  representing  the  facts  of  the 
tiling  could  by  human  energy  Iw  stmi^  out,  does  lie  there  for 
discovery  and  striking  out.  It  is  his,  the  official  pcison's  duty, 
not  ours,  to  inatirrc  a.  plan.  We  can  believe  that  Churchism 
and  Disseiiterisin  would  clamour  aloud ;  but  yet  that  in  the 
mere  Necular  Wi^ilom  of  Parliament  a  perspicacity  equal  to 
the  choice  of  Hurnbooka  tnight,  in  very  deed,  be  found  to 
reside.  Enf^land  wc  Iwlieve  would,  if  consulted,  resolve  to  thai 
effect.  Alas,  grants  of  a  half-day's  revenue  once  in  the 
thirteen  centuries  for  such  nn  object,  do  not  call-out  the 
voice  of  Enfjland,  only  the  superficial  clanumr  of  Eiif;liuiil  ! 
ItoriLhonks  unexceptionable  to  the  candid  portion  of  England, 
we  will  believe,  night  be  selected.  Nay,  we  can  conceive  that 
School nia.sters  (it  to  teach  rending  might,  by  a  board  of  rational 
men,  whether  from  Oxford  or  Iloxton,  or  from  both  or  neither 
of  these  places,  be  pitched  u]>on.  We  can  conceive  even,  as  in 
Prussia,  that  a  penalty,  civil  disabilities,  that  penalties  and 
disabilities  till  they  were  found  effectual,  might  be  by  law- 
inflicted  on  every  parent  who  did  not  teach  his  children  to 
read,  on  every  man  who  had  not  been  taught  to  read,  W'c 
tan  conceive,  in  fine,  such  is  the  vigour  of  our  iniHf^inatinii, 
there  might  bo  found  in  England,  at  a  dead-lift,  sti-ength 
enough  to  perform  this  miracle,  and  ]>i'oduce  it  henceforth  as 
a  miracle  done  :  the  teaching  of  England  to  read  !  Harder 
thing-^,  we  do  know,  have  been  performed  by  nations  before 
now,  not  abler-looking  than  England. 

Ah  me  !  if  by  some  beneficent  chance,  there  should  be  an 
oflKcial  man  found  in  EiiglaTid  who  could  and  would,  with 
deliberate  courage,  after  ripe  counsel,  with  candid  insight, 
with  patience,  practical  sense,  knowing  realities  to  be  j-eal, 
knowing  clamours  to  be  cliunorous  and  to  seem  real,  propose 
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this  thing,  and  the  innumerable  things  springing  from  it,— 
woe  to  any  Churchism  or  any  Dissenterism  that  cast  itself 
athwart  the  path  of  that  man !  Avaimt,  ye  gainsayers  !  is 
darkness  and  ignorance  of  the  Alphabet  necessary  for  you  ? 
Reconcile  yourselves  to  the  Alphabet,  or  depart  elsewhither ! 
— Would  not  all  that  has  genuineness  in  Ebigland  gradually 
rally  round  such  a  man ;  all  that  has  strength  in  England  ? 
For  realities  alone  have  strength ;  wind-bags  are  wind ;  cant 
is  cant,  leave  it  alone  there.  Nor  are  all  clamours  momentous ; 
among  living  creatiues,  we  find,  the  loudest  is  the  longest- 
eared;  among  lifeless  things,  the  loudest  is  the  drum,  the 
emptiest.  AJas,  that  official  persons,  and  all  of  us,  had  not 
eyes  to  see  what  was  real,  what  was  merely  chimerical,  and 
thought  or  called  itself  real !  How  many  dread  minatory 
Castle-spectres  should  we  leave  there,  with  their  admonishing 
right-hand  and  ghastly -burning  saucer-eyes,  to  do  simply 
whatsoever  they  might  find  themselves  able  to  do  !  Alas,  that 
we  were  not  real  ourselves ;  we  should  otherwise  have  surer 
vision  for  the  real.  Castle-spectres,  in  their  utmost  terror, 
are  but  poor  mimicries  of  that  real  and  most  real  terror  which 
lies  in  the  Life  of  every  Man  :  that,  thou  coward,  is  the  thing 
to  be  afraid  of,  if  thou  wilt  live  in  fear.  It  is  but  the  scratdi 
of  a  bare  bodkin ;  it  is  but  the  flight  of  a  few  days  of  time ; 
and  even  thou,  poor  palpitating  featherbrain,  wilt  find  how 
real  it  is.  Eternity:  hast  thou  heard  of  that  ?  Is  that  a  &ct, 
or  is  it  no  fact  f  Are  Buckin^iam  House  and  St.  Stephen^s 
in  that,  or  not  in  that  ? 

But  now  we  have  to  speak  of  the  second  great  thing: 
Emigration.  It  was  said  above,  all  new  epochs,  so  convulsed 
and  tumultuous  to  look  upon,  are  ^  expansions,^  increase  of 
faculty  not  yet  organised.  It  is  eminently  true  of  the  con- 
fusions of  this  time  of  ours.  Disorganic  Manchester  afflicts 
us  with  its  Chartisms ;  yet  is  not  spinning  of  clothes  for  the 
naked  intrinsically  a  most  blessed  thing  ?  Manchester  once 
organic  will  bless  and  not  afflict.    The  confusions,  if  we  would 


crisis.  iNow  once  more,  as  at  the  end  or  tne  lio 
a  most  confused  epoch  and  yet  one  of  the 
Teutonic  Countries  find  themselves  too  full.  < 
western  rim  of  our  small  Europe,  there  are  m< 
were  expected.  Heaped  up  against  the  western 
and  for  a  couple  of  hundred  miles  inward,  the  Hi 
tion  ^  swells  too  high,  and  confuses  itself  somev 
population  ?  And  yet,  if  this  small  western  rim 
overpeopled,  does  not  everywhere  else  a  whole  ^ 
as  it  were,  call  to  us.  Come  and  till  me,  come  € 
Can  it  be  an  evil  that  in  an  Earth  such  as  ours 
be  new  Men  ?  Considered  as  mercantile  commodi 
ing  machines,  is  there  in  Birmingham  or  out  of 
of  such  value  ?  *  Good  Heavens !  a  white  Eu 
standing  on  his  two  legs,  with  his  two  five-finge 
his  shackle-bones,  and  miraculous  Head  on  his 
worth  something  considerable,  one  would  say  i  ^ 
black  African  man  brings  money  in  the  marke 
stupider  four-footed  horse  brings  money ; — ^it  is 
not  yet  learned  the  art  of  managing  our  white  Ei 
The  controversies  on  Malthus  and  the  ^  Pop 
ciple,'  *  Preventive  check '  and  so  forth,  with  whi 
ear  has  been  deafened  for  a  long  while,  are  inde< 
mournful.    Dreary,  stolid,  dismal,  without  hope  i 
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Ves,  let  them  diminish  the  supply  :  but  who  are  they  ?  miey 
are  twenty-four  miltioiis  of  human  individuals,  scattered  over 
a  hundred  and  eighteen  thousand  square  miles  of  space  and 
more;  weaving,  delving,  hammering,  joinering;  each  unknown 
to  his  neighbour ;  each  distinct  within  his  own  skin.  TTuy 
are  not  a  kind  of  character  that  can  take  a  resolution,  and 
act  on  it,  very  readily.  Smart  Sally  in  our  alley  proves  ail- 
too  fascinating  to  brisk  Tom  in  yours :  can  Tom  be  called  on 
to  make  pause,  and  calculate  the  demand  for  labour  in  the 
British  £mpire  first  ?  Nay,  if  Tom  did  renounce  his  highest 
blessedness  of  life,  and  struggle  and  conquer  like  a  Saint 
Francis  of  Assisi,  what  would  it  profit  him  or  usF  Seven 
millions  of  the  finest  peasantry  do  not  renounce,  but  proceed 
all  the  more  briskly ;  and  with  blue-visaged  Hibernians  instead 
of  fair  Saxon  Tomsons  and  Sallysons,  the  latter  end  of  that 
country  is  worse  than  the  beginning.  0  wonderful  Maltbusian 
prophets !  Millenniums  are  undoubtedly  coming,  must  come 
one  way  or  the  other :  but  will  it  b^  think  you,  by  twenty 
millions  of  working  people  simultaneously  striking  work  in 
that  department ;  passing,  in  universal  trades-union,  a  resolu- 
tion not  to  beget  any  more  till  the  labour-market  become 
satisfactory?  By  Day  and  Night!  they  were  indeed  irresistible 
so ;  not  to  be  compelled  by  law  or  war ;  might  make  their 
own  terms  with  the  richer  classes,  and  defy  the  world  ! 

A  shade  more  rational  is  that  of  those  other  benefactors  of 
the  species,  who  counsel  that  in  each  parish,  in  some  central 
locality,  instead  of  the  Parish  Clergyman,  there  might  be 
established  some  Parish  Exterminator ;  or  say  a  Reservoir  of 
Arsenic,  kept  up  at  the  public  expense,  free  to  all  parishioners; 
for  rchich  Church  the  rates  probably  would  not  be  grudged. — 
Ah,  it  is  bitter  jesting  on  such  a  subject.  One's  heart  is  sick 
to  look  at  the  dreary  chaos,and  valley  of  Jehosaphat,  scattered 
with  the  limbs  and  souls  of  one's  fellow-men ;  and  no  divine 
voice,  only  creaking  of  hungry  vultures,  inarticulate  bodeful 
ravens,  horn-eyed  parrots  that  do  articulate,  proclaiming.  Let 
these  bones  live ! 


of  one  "Marcua,"  whom  hU  poor  Chartist  editor  and 
calls  the  "Demon  Author."  This  Marcus  PamphI 
l>ook  alluded  to  by  Stephens  the  Preacher  Chartist 
his  harangues:  it  proves  to  be  no  fable  that  eu 
existed  ;  here  it  lies, '  Printed  by  John  Hill,  Black-h 
Fleet  Street,  and  iiow  reprinted  for  the  instruct 
labourer,  by  William  Dugdale,  Holywell  Street,  S 
exas{>erat.ed  Chartist  editor  who  sells  it  you  for  t 
We  have  read  Marcus ;  but  his  sorrow  is  not  di 
hoped  he  would  turn  out  to  have  been  in  sport : 
grim  earnest  with  hiiri ;  grim  as  veiy  death.  Ma 
a  demon  author  at  all :  he  is  a  benefactor  of  thi 
hi»  own  kind ;  has  looked  inlciiscly  ou  the  world^s 
a  Benthamee-]\lal  thus  inn  watrii- tower,  under  a  H 
as  iron;  and  does  now,  with  much  longwinda 
drawling,  snulfliii};,  circuitous,  extremely  dull,  yet 
ImiidTast  and  positive  manner,  recommend  that  all 
working  people,  after  the  thii'd,  be  disposed  of  I 
t'xtinction/  Charcoal -vapour  and  other  metliods 
mothers  would  consent,  might  be  made  to  const 
children  might  be  left  living ;  or  pcrhap,  for  More 
tions  are  not  yet  perfect,  two  and  a  half.  The; 
'  beai'*'''"l  '^ini.tiTips  with  colonnades  and  flow 
whii-li  iiiff  tifttiiuL  ....... uiis  might  deli 
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than  poetic  Dante.  His  is  a  Tio-godlike  sorrow ;  sadder  than 
the  godlike.  The  Chartist  editor,  dull  as  he,  calls  him  demon 
author,  and  a  man  set-on  by  the  Poor-Law  Commissioners. 
What  a  black,  godless,  wastenstruggling  world,  in  this  once 
merry  England  of  ours,  do  such  pamphlets  and  such  editors 
betoken  !  LoMsez-JiAre  and  Malthus,  Malthus  and  Laissez- 
faire:  ought  not  these  two  at  length  to  part  company?  Might 
we  not  hope  that  both  of  them  had  as  good  as  delirered  their 
message  now,  and  were  about  to  go  their  ways  ? 

For  all  this  of  the  ^  painless  extinction,^  and  the  rest,  is  in 
a  world  where  Canculian  Forests  stand  unfelled,  boundless 
Plains  and  Prairies  unbroken  with  the  plough ;  on  the  west 
and  on  the  east  green  desert  spaces  never  yet  made  white  with 
com ;  and  to  the  overcrowded  little  western  nook  of  Europe, 
our  Terrestrial  Planet,  nine-tenths  of  it  yet  vacant  or  tenanted 
by  nomades,  is  stjU  crying.  Come  and  till  me,  come  and  reap 
me !  And  in  an  England  with  wealth,  and  means  for  moving, 
such  as  no  nation  ever  before  had.  With  ships ;  with  war- 
ships rotting  idle,  which,  but  bidden  move  and  not  rot,  might 
bridge  all  oceans.  With  trained  men,  educated  to  pen  and 
practise,  to  administer  and  act ;  briefless  Barristers,  chargeless 
Clergy,  taskless  Scholars,  languishing  in  all  court-houses,  hiding 
in  obscure  garrets,  besieging  all  antechambers,  in  passionate 
want  of  simply  one  thing.  Work ; — ^with  as  many  Half-pay 
Officers  of  both  Services,  wearing  themselves  down  in  wretched 
tedium,  as  might  lead  an  Emigrant  host  larger  than  Xerxes^ 
was  !  Laissez-faire  and  Malthus  positively  must  part  company. 
Is  it  not  as  if  this  swelling,  simmering,  never-resting  Europe 
of  ours  stood,  once  more,  on  the  verge  of  an  expansion  without 
parallel ;  struggling,  struggling  like  a  mighty  tree  again  about 
to  burst  in  the  embrace  of  summer,  and  shoot  forth  broad 
frondent  boughs  which  would  fill  the  whole  earth?  A  disease ; 
but  the  noblest  of  all, — as  of  her  who  is  in  pain  and  sore 
travail,  but  travails  that  she  may  be  a  mother,  and  say.  Behold, 
there  is  a  new  Man  bom ! 

<  Tme,  thou  Gold-Hofrath,^  exclaims  an  eloquent  satirical 
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German  oT  niir  a<-<|uaintaiicc,  in  that  xtmnge  Book  of  bia,* 
'  Tnic-,  llioit  (iold-Horratfa :  too  crowded  indeed  !  Meanwhile, 
ivlint  portiun  of  tliis  inooruidemble  Terraqueous  Globe  have 
yc  lU'tiiiillv  tilled  niid  delved,  till  it  will  grow  no  more  P  How 
lliick  Htaiids  your  |iopaUtion  in  the  Pampas  and  Savannas  of 
vXiiierica;  round  ancient  Carthage,  and  in  the  interior  of 
Africa;  on  both  s]o|)e»  of  the  Altaic  chain,  in  the  central 
I'ldtfiJini  of  /Vsift;  in  Spain,  Greece,  TurkeVi  Crim  Tartary, 
lliL'  ('umig)]  of  Kitdare?  One  man,  in  one  year,  as  I  have 
understood  it,  if  you  lend  him  earth,  will  feed  himself  and 
uiiic  otimrn.  Alas  where  now  are  the  Hengsts  and  Alanca 
of  our  hti II -glowing,  still>expaniling  Europe;  who,  when  their 
liumc  is  gi-uwn  too  narrow,  will  enlist  and,  like  fire-pillars, 
guide  onwai'd.s  those  superfluous  masses  of  indomitable  living 
Valour;  fi|ui]>|>etl,  not  now  with  the  battle-axe  and  war- 
c-hariot,  but  with  the  steam-ougirie  and  ]»loughshare  r  Where 
are  thcj'  ? — I'reserving  their  Game  ! ' 

'  Smlur  A'tiailiii,  Cent.  Kd.  ji.  i8j. 


PETITION  ON  THE  COPYRIGHT  BILL> 

[1839] 

To  the  Honourable  the  Commons  of  England  in  Parliament 
assembled,  the  Petition  of  Thomas  Carlyle,  a  Writer  of  Books, 

Humbly  showeth, 

I 

That  your  petitioner  has  written  certain  books,  being  incited 
thereto  by  various  innocent  or  laudable  considerations,  chiefly 
by  the  thought  that  said  books  might  in  the  end  be  found  to 
be  worth  something. 

That  your  petitioner  had  not  the  happiness  to  receive  from 
Mr.  Thomas  Tegg,  or  any  Publisher,  Republisher,  Printer, 
Bookseller,  Bookbuyer,  or  other  the  like  man  or  body  of  men, 
any  encouragement  or  countenance  in  writing  of  said  books, 
or  to  discern  any  chance  of  receiving  such ;  but  wrote  them 
by  effort  of  his  own  and  the  favour  of  Heaven. 

That  all  useful  labour  is  worthy  of  recompense ;  that  all 
honest  labour  is  worthy  of  the  chance  of  recompense ;  that 
the  giving  and  assuring  to  each  man  what  recompense  his 
labour  has  actually  merited,  may  be  said  to  be  the  business 
of  all  Legislation,  Polity,  Government  and  Social  Arrange- 
ment whatsoever  among  men  ; — a  business  indispensable  to 
attempt,  impossible  to  accomplish  accurately,  diflicult  to 
accomplish  without  inaccuracies  that  become  enormous,  in- 
supportable, and  the  parent  of  Social  Confusions  which  never 
altogether  end. 

That  your  petitioner  does  not  undertake  to  say  what  recom- 

^  The  Examiner,  April  7,  1839. 


>urc  of  its  ever  finding  recompense,  but  thinks  that 
will  be  at  a  distant  time,  when  he,  the  labourer,  will 
no  longer  be  in  need  of  money,  and  those  dear  to 
^^ill  be  in  need  of  it. 

That  the  law  does  at  least  protect  all  persons  : 
I  lie  production  of  their  labour  at  what  they  can  get 
all  market-places,  to  all  lengths  of  time.  Much  c 
this  the  law  does  to  many,  but  so  much  it  does  t< 
Il'ss  than  this  to  none. 

That  your  j)etitioner  cannot  discover  himself  to  I 
unlawfully  in  this  his  said  labour  of  writing  books,  c 
become  criminal,  or  have  forfeited  the  law's  protectioi 
Contrariwise  your  petitioner  bclievps  iiniily  that  he  is 
in  said  labour;  that  if  he  be  found  in  the  long-ru 
written  a  genuine  enduring  book,  his  merit  therein,  a 
towards  England  and  English  and  other  men,  wil 
^iderablc,  not  easily  estimable  in  money ;  that  on 
hftiid,  if  his  book  proves  false  and  ephemeral,  he  a 
be  abolished  and  forgotten,  and  no  harm  done. 

UTiat,  in  this  manner,  your  petitioner  plays  no  un 
Against  the  world;  his  stake  being  life  itself,  so  to  ) 
the  penalty  is  death  by  starvation),  and  the  wor 
nothing  till  once  it  see  the  dice  thi'own ;  ao  that  it 
the  world  cannot  lose. 
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jour  Copyright  Bill)  forbid  all  Thomcis  Teggs  and  other 
extraneous  persons,  entirely  unconcerned  in  this  adventure  of 
his,  to  steal  from  him  his  small  winnings,  for  a  space  of  sixty 
years  at  shortest.  After  sixty  years,  unless  your  Honourable 
House  provide  otherwise,  they  may  begin  to  steal. 

And  your  petitioner  will  ever  pray, 

Thomas  Carlyle. 


« 


ON  THE  SINKING  OF  THE  VENGEUR^ 


TO  OLIVER  YORKE,  ESQ. 

Dbah  Yohke, — Shall  we  now  overhaul  that  story  of  the  Smk- 
hiff  cifllie  Vcngfur  a  little  ;  and  let  a  discerning  puhlic  judge 
of  the  same  ?  I  will  endenvour  to  begin  at  the  beginning, 
anil  nut  to  end  tiil  I  have  got  to  some  conclusion.      As  many 

readers  are  probably  in  the  dark,  and  young  persons  may  not 
have  so  much  as  Iicard  of  tlio  Voi^Tiir,  wo  had  perliaps  better 
take-up  the  matter  ab  oi'o,  and  study  to  carry  uniiislructed 
mankind  comfortably  along  with  us  ail  main. 

I  find,  thcrefoi-e,  worthy  Yorkc,  in  .searching  tiirough  olil 
files  of  newspajiers,  and  other  musty  articles,  as  I  have  been 
obliged  to  do,  that  on  tlie  evening  of  t!ie  10th  of  -lime  1794, 
a  brilliant  audience  was,  as  often  happens,  assembled  at  the 
Opera  House  here  in  London.  Radiance  of  various  kinds, 
and  melody  of  fiddlcstrings  and  windpipes,  cartilagiiions  or 
metallic,  was  filling  all  the  place, — when  an  unknown  iiidi- 
vitUial  entered  with  a  wet  Newspaper  in  his  pocket,  and 
tidings  that  Lord  Howe  and  the  English  fleet  had  come-up 
with  Villaret-Joyeuse  and  the  French,  ofl'  the  coast  of  Brest, 
and  gained  a  signal  victory  over  him.  The  agitation  spread 
from  bench  to  bench,  from  bos  to  box ;  so  that  the  wet 
Newspaper  had  finally  to  be  read  ftxim  the  stage,  and  all  the 
musical  instruments,  huntan  and  other,  had  to  strike-up  Biik 
Britannia,  the  briiliant  ■n.li-jnce  all  standing,  and  such  of 
them  as  ha<I   '  '  ;;   in   chorus,  —  before   the  usual 


be 
he 
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squallcuxn  melody,  natural  to  the  place,  could  be  allowed  to 
proceed  again.  This  was  the  first  intimation  men  had  of 
Howe^s  victory  of  the  Ist  of  June ;  on  the  following  evening 
London  was  illuminated :  the  Gcusette  had  been  published,— -- 
some  six  ships  taken,  and  a  seventh,  named  Vengetir,  which 
had  been  sunk :  a  very  glorious  victory  :  and  the  joy  of 
people^s  minds  was  considerable. 

For  the  remainder  of  that  month  pf  June  1794,  and  over 
into  July,  the  Newspapers  enliven  themselves  with  the  usual 
succession  of  despatches,  private  narratives,  anecdotes,  com- 
mentaries and  rectifications  ;  unfolding  gradually,  as  their 
way  is,  how  the  matter  has  actually  passed ;  till  each  reader 
may  form  some  tolerably  complete  ima^  of  it,  till  each  at 
least  has  had  enough  of  it ;  and  the  glorious  victory  submerges 
in  the  general  flood,  giving  place  to  other  glories.  Of  the 
Vengeur  that  sank,  there  want  not  anecdotes,  thou^  they  are 
not  of  a  very  prominent  kind.  The  Vengeur,  it  seems,  was 
engaged  with  the  Brunswick ;  the  Brunswick  had  stuck  dose 
to  her,  and  the  fight  was  very  hot  \  indeed,  the  two  ships  were 
hooked  together  by  the  Brunswick^s  anchors,^  and  stuck  so  till 
the  Vengeur  had  got  enough ;  but  the  anchcMrs  at  last  gave 
way,  and  the  Brunswick,  herself  much  disabled,  drifted  to 
leeward  of  the  enemy^s  flying  ships,  and  had  to  run  before 
the  wind,  and  so  escape  them.  The  Vengeur,  entirely  poweiv 
less,  was  taken  possession  of  by  the  Alfredy  by  the  CtJloden^ 
or  by  both  of  them  together;  and  sank  aiter  not  many 
minutes.  All  this  is  in  the  English  Newfiipapers ;  this,  so 
far  as  we  are  concerned,  is  the  English  version  of  Howe^s 
victory,  —  in  which  the  sinking  Vengeur  is  noticeable,  but 
plays  no  preeminently  distinguidied  part. 

The  same  English  Newspapers  publish,  as  they  receive  them, 
generally  without  any  commentary  whatever,  the  successive 
French  versions  of  the  matter;'  tixe  same  that  can  now  be 
read  more  conveniently,  in  their  original  language,  in  the 
Chaiac  des  Rapports^  vol.  xiv.,  and  elsewhere.  The  French  Conr 
vention  was  now  sitting,  in  its  Beign  of  Terror,  fighting  for 

VOL.  IV.  o 


sharp,  and  not  unaimnaea  wim  luss,  luc  o»ici«>- 
liumatn  being  ackamfa  against  us ;  but  tbat,  nevertl 
gallant  French  war-ships  did  so  shatter  and  astonish 
nn  this  1st  of  June  and  the  preceding  days,  that 
shore-off;  and,  on  the  morrow,  our  invaluable  Ame 
of  naval  stores,  safely  atowett  in  the  fleet  of  tran 
got  safe  through  ;  —  which  latter  statement  is 
transport -ships  having  actually  escaped  unmole 
sailed  over  the  very  place  of  battle,  saw  the  wrec 
and  shattered  things,  still  tumbling  on  the  waten 
that  a  battle  had  been. 

By  degrees,  however,  it  becomes  impossible  to  < 
the  glorious  victory  for  France  has  yielded  six  cap 
uf  war  to  the  English,  and  one  to  the  briny  mav 
that,  in  short,  the  glorious  victory  has  been  what 
language  is  called  a  sheer  defeat.  Whereupon, 
recriminating  and  flourishing  from  Jean-Bon  Satnl 
others,  how  the  captain  of  the  Jacohin  behaved  ill, 
men  and  things  behaved  ill,  conspiring  to  tarnish 
of  the  Republic, — Barrere  adroitly  takes  a  new 
show  that  if  we  French  did  not  beat,  we  did  bet' 
a  s])ectacle  for  the  very  gods.  Fixing  on  the  su 
Barrere  publishes  his  famed  Rapport  dn  21  Mcsnd 
1794),  setting  forth  how  Republican  valour,  « 
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the  guns  of  her  upper  deck,  when  the  lower  decks  were  already 
sunk ;  and  so,  in  this  mad  whirlwind  of  fire  and  shouting,  and 
invincible  despair,  went  down  into  the  ocean-depths ;  Vive  la 
Ripublique  and  a  universal  volley  from  the  upper  deck  being 
the  last  sounds  she  made. 

This  Report  too  is  translated  accurately,  in  the  Mommg 
Chronicle  for  July  26,  1794  ;  and  published  without  the 
smallest  commentary  there.  The  Vengeur  with  all  her  crew 
being  down  in  the  depths  of  ocean,  it  is  not  of  course  they 
that  can  vouch  for  this  heroic  feat ;  neither  is  it  the  other 
French,  who  had  all  fled  by  that  time :  no,  the  testimony  is 
still  more  indubitable,  that  of  our  enemies  themselves ;  it  is 
^  from  the  English  Newspapers  ^  that  Barr^re  professes  to  have 
gathered  these  heart -inspiring  details,  the  candour  even  of 
these  ermemis  achamie  could  not  conceal  them, — which,  there- 
fore, let  all  Frenchmen  believe  as  a  degree  truer  than  truth 
itself,  and  rejoice  in  accordingly.  To  all  this,  as  was  said,  the 
English  Newspapers  seem  to  have  made  no  reply  whatever. 

The  French,  justly  proud  of  so  heroic  a  feat,  a  degree  truer 
than  truth  itself,  did  make,  and  have  ever  since  continued  to 
make,  what  demonstration  was  fit.  Convention  decree.  Con- 
vention decrees  were  solemnly  passed  about  this  suicidal 
Vengeur;  the  deathless  suicidal  Vengeur  is  written  deep  in 
innumerable  French  songs  and  psalmodyings ;  a  wooden  Model 
of  the  Vengeur^  solemnly  consecrated  in  the  Pantheon  of  Great 
Men,  beckoned  figuratively  from  its  peg,  •  Aux  grands  honmes 
la  patrie  reconnaissanU  r — and  hangs  there,  or  in  the  Musfe 
NavcU^  beckoning,  I  believe,  at  this  hour.  In  an  age  of 
miracles,  such  as  the  Reign  of  Terror,  one  knows  not  at  first 
view  what  is  incredible  :  such  loud  universal  proclamation,  and 
the  silence  of  the  English  (little  interested,  indeed,  to  deny), 
seem  to  have  produced  an  almost  universal  belief  both  in 
France  and  here.  Doubts,  I  now  find,  were  more  than  once 
started  by  sceptics  even  among  the  French, — in  a  suitable 
low  tone ;  but  the  *  solemn  Convention  decrees,'  the  wooden 
^  Modele  du    Veiigeur''  hanging   visible  there,  the  *  glory  of 
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in  his  Ilislory  qf  the  French  BewhUion,  vol.  iii,  p.  241,  gives,  in  his  own 
peruliar  style,  the  same  account  of  it  that  was  published  to  the  vorld 
iiniler  the  intlueni'e  uf  the  Frencli  Governmeot,  for  political  and  eicitinf^ 
[lurpoaea ;  Find  which  hai  recently  be«u  reiternted  by  a  French  author. 
Mr.  C'urlyle,  In  adopting  these  authorities,  hag  given  Euglish  t«atimouy 
to  the  farce  ;  farco  1  cnll  it, — for,  with  the  exception  of  the  Vendor 
"sLDkiiig-,"  there  is  not  one  word  of  fact  in  the  narration.     I  will  first 

'"The  Venjfeur  neither  strikea  nor  makes-off."  She  did  both.  She 
iiiade-otf  Bd  well  a^  her  disabled  state  admitted,  and  was  actually  taken 
ill  tow  by  a  French  eighteen-gan  brig ;  which  cast  lier  otf,  on  the 
Culloden,  Alfred  and  two  or  three  others,  approaching  to  take  po^isea- 
siuo  of  her.  "Fire  rakes  her  fore  and  aft  from  victorious  euemiM," 
Wicked  indeed  would  it  have  been  to  have  fired  Into  her,  a  sinking 
ship  with  rolotirs  down  ;  and  1  can  positively  assert  not  a  gun  was  fired 
lit  her  fur  an  hour  before  she  wns  taken  possession  uf.  "  The  Vengeur 
is  sinking."  True.  "Lo!  all  iiags,  streamers,  jacks,  every  rag  of  tricolor 
that  will  yet  run  on  rope,  Hy  rustling  iiloft."  Not  one  mast  standing, 
not  OKK  rope  on  which  to  hoist  or  display  a  bit  of  tricolor,  not  one  flag, 
or  streamer,  or  ensign  displayed  ;  her  colours  down  ;  and,Jor  more  tlian 
half  an  hour  before  she  sunk,  Captain  Renaudin,  and  his  son,  etc. 
prisoners  on  board  the  Culhdeii, — on  which  1  will  by  and  by  more  es]>ccially 
particularise.  "llie  whole  crew  crowds  to  tlio  upper  deck  ;  and  nitli 
universal  soul-mnddening  yell  shouts  Vive  In  llrpubliqiie ! "  Ueyimd  the 
fact  of  the  crew  (except  the  wounded)  being  on  the  upper  deck,  not  even 
the  slightest,  the  most  trivial  semblance  of  truth.  Not  one  shout  beyond 
that  of  horror  and  despulr.  At  the  moment  of  her  sinking,  we  had  on 
board  the  Culloden,  and  in  our  boats  then  at  the  wreck,  12"  of  lier 
crew,  including  the  captain.  The  Alfred  had  many  ;  I  be/iei-e  about  100: 
Lieutenaiit  Winne,  in  command  of  a  hired  cutler,  a  number  ;  J  think,  41), 
"  Down  rushes  the  Vengeur,  carrying  Virp,  la  lirputdiiiie  along  with  her, 
unconi[ueriible,  into  Eternity."     Bah  !  answered  above, 

'I  have  thus  reviewed  Mr.  Carlyle's  statement;  1  now  add  the 
particulars  of  the  fact.  The  Vengeur  totally  dismasted,  going  otf  bcfure 
the  wind,  under  her  sprit-sail,  etc.  ;  five  sail  of  the  line  come  up  with 
her,  the  Culloden  and  Alfred  two  of  these.  Her  colours  down.  Lieutenant 
Richard  Deschamps,  first  of  the  Alfred,  I  believe,  took  possession  of  her. 
TtiB  next  boat  on  board  was  tlie  Culloden 's,  Lieut  Rotherum,  who  died 
one  of  the  Captiiina  of  Greenwich  Hospital.  Ueschamps  went  up  the 
side.  Rotheram  got-in  at  the  lower-deck  port,  saw  that  the  ship  uus 
sijiking,  and  went  thence  to  the  quarter-deck.  I  am  not  positive  which 
boat  got  first  on  board.  Hotheram  returned  with  Captain  Uen.iudiii,  bis 
Kiin,  and  one  man  ;  and  reported  her  state,  whefeupon  other  bo;its  iitTo 
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Mnt  The  Vengeur  s  mam-yard  was  lying  across  her  decks ;  Rotheram, 
etc.  descended  from  its  larboard  yard-arm  by  the  yard-tackle  pendant ; 
and  I  personally  heard  him  report  to  Captain  Schomberg  the  Vengeur's 
state,  ^'That  he  could  not  place  a  two-feet  rule  in  any  direction,  he 
thought,  that  would  not  touch  two  shot-holes."  Except  the  Purser, 
Mr.  Oliver,  who  was  engaged  in  arranging  the  prisoners  in  daases,  etc. 
as  they  came  on  board,  I  was  the  only  officer  who  knew  any  French,  and 
mine  very  so-so.  Captain  Schomberg  said  :  '*  You  understand  French ; 
take  Renaudin  and  his  son  into  the  cabin,  and  divert  his  mind  from 
attention  to  his  ship  while  sinking."  Having  been  in  presence  of  the 
French  fleet  for  three  days  prior  to  the  action,  the  accustomed  cooking 
had  not  gone  on ;  the  galley-fire  was  little  lighted.  Bat  the  Captain, 
foreseeing,  had  a  cold  mutton-pie  standing  by ;  this,  with  wine,  was 
ordered  for  us :  and  I  was  actually  eating  it  with  Renaudin,  a  prisoner  in 
Captain  Schomberg's  cabin,  when  a  bustle  on  deck  made  us  start  up ;  we 
ran  to  the  starboard  quarter-gallery,  and  saw  the  Vengeur,  then  say  a 
stone's-throw  from  us,  sink.    These  are  the  fsets. 

'A.  J.  Griffiths. 

'.S^.  17, 183a 

*  I  have  said,  I  am  not  certain  which  boat  took  possesrion ;  and  I  gave 
it  to  the  Alfred,  because  there  arises  so  much  silly  squabbling  on  these 
trifles.  But  from  Rotheram  taking  the  Captain  it  seems  probable  the 
Culloden's  boat  was  first.     A  matter,  however,  of  no  moment.' 

Such  a  Document  as  this  was  not  of  a  sort  to  be  left 
dormant :  doubt  could  not  sleep  cm  U ;  doubt,  unless  effectu- 
ally contradicted,  had  no  refuge  but  to  hasten  to  denial.  I 
immediately  did  two  things :  I  applied  to  Admiral  Griffiths 
for  leave  to  publish  this  new  letter,  or  such  portions  of  it  as 
might  seem  needful ;  and  at  the  same  time  I  addressed  myself 
to  a  distinguished  French  friend,  well  acquainted  with  Uiese 
matters,  more  zealously  concerned  in  them  than  almost  any 
other  living  man,  and  hitherto  an  undoubting  believer  in  the 
history  of  the  Vengeur.  This  was  my  Letter  to  him  ;  marked 
here  as  Document  No.  4  : 

4.  Letter  qf  T.  Carlyle  to  Monsieur  — - 

'Mt  dbar  *  *  *, — ^Enclosed  herewith  are  copies  of  Admiral  Griffiths's 
two  Letters  concerning  the  Vengeur,  on  which  we  communicated  lately. 
You  undertook  the  French  side  of  the  business ;  you  are  become,  so  to 
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marvels.    At  any  rate^  error^  untrotbi  as  to  what  matter  soever^  never 
profited  any  nation,  man^  or  thing. 

'  If  any  of  your  reputable  Journalists^  if  any  honest  man,  will  publish, 
in  your  Newspapers  or  otherwise,  an  Article  on  these  data,  and  get  us 
either  evidence  or  no  evidence,  it  will  throw  light  on  the  matter.  I  have 
not  yet  Admiral  Griffiths'  permission  to  print  this  second  Letter  (though 
I  have  little  doubt  to  get  it  very  soon) ;  but  the  first  is  already  published, 
and  contains  all  the  main  facts.  My  commentary  on  them,  and  position 
towards  them,  is  substantially  given  above. 

'  Do  what  is  fit ;  and  let  the  truth  be  known.     Yours  always, 

'T.  Carlylb.' 

From  Admiral  Griffiths  I  received,  without  delay,  the 
requisite  permission ;  and  this  under  terms  and  restrictions 
which  only  did  him  farther  honour,  and  confirmed,  if  there 
had  been  need  of  that,  one^s  conviction  of  his  perfect  candour 
as  a  witness  on  the  matter.  His  Letter  to  me  is  too  remark- 
able not  to  be  inserted  here;  as  illustrative  of  this  controversy; 
nay,  especially  if  we  consider  the  curious  appendix  he  has 
added,  as  conclusive  of  it.  I  have  not  his  express  permission 
to  print  this ;  but  will  venture  to  believe  that  I  have  a  certain 
implied  discretionary  permission,  which,  without  my  troubling 
him  with  farther  applications,  may  suffice : 

5.  Letter  qf  Bear-Admiral  Grijfithe  to  T.  Oartyle 

'  Sm, — I  have  received  a  Letter  from ;  of  which  follows  an 

extract: 

♦  If  «  >ii  >ii  >ii  >ii 

*  In  reply  to  the  above,  I  have  to  say  that  ycu  are  at  full  liberty  to  use 
the  account  I  sent  you,  or  that  published  in  the  Sun  Paper,  and  copied 
thence  into  the  Qkbe,  Morning  Poet,  John  Bull,  etc. ;  and  to  quote  me  as 
your  authority.  But  as  I  have  no  desire  for  controversy,  or  to  be  made 
unnecessarily  conspicuous,  I  do  not  assent  to  its  being  published  in  any 
other  language  or  Papers^  as  eo  put  forth  hy  me. 

'  I  never  deemed  it  worth  one  thought  to  awaken  the  French  from 
their  dream  of  glory  in  this  case;  and  should  have  still  preserved 
silence,  had  not  Mr.  Alison  and  yourself  given  it  the  weight  of  English 
Authority.  VVliat  I  abstained  from  doing  for  forty-four  years,  I  feel  no 
disposition  to  engage  in  now.  So  £ur  as  I  am  an  active  party,  I  confine 
my  interference  to  our  side  of  the  water ;  leaving  you  to  do  as  you 
fit  on  the  other. 
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'  Tlie  sLktement  I  have  nlready  tnade  in  tbe  cu^  is  Bbundsnt.  But  I 
will  put  joii  in  pofseHsion  of  other  facta.  The  action  over;  the  British 
Heet  brou^)it-to;  the  Frenoli  malciDg  all  sail,  and  running-  before  the 
wind  ;  tlieir  diamasted  hulks  having  also  got  before  the  wind,  a:id  foUow- 
ing  tliem  ; — the  Veageur  being-  the  eterumost,  having  a  French  jack 
flying  on  the  Btunip  of  the  foremast.  Captain  Duckworth  of  H.M.S. 
Orion,  ordered  the  lirst  lieutenant,  Mr.  Mearei)]  himself  to  fire  a  Khol 
Dwr  her.  Th'M  Lieutenant  Meares  did,  and  the  Vengeur  hauled  down  (he 
Jlagl 

'  For  his  gallant  conduct  in  that  action,  on  hia  return  to  France, 
Captain  Kciinudiu,  who  commanded  the  Vengeur,  naa  prumuted  to  bo 
Rear-Admiral,  and  liiij  fliig  was  flying  at  Toulou  on  iioard  the  Tonnanl. 
when  I  wax  lirst  lieutenant  of  the  Culloden  blockading  that  port  I 
wrote  to  remind  him  of  the  treatment  he  had  met  with  wbeu  prisoner 
un  board  the  Culloden  ;  and  aoliciting  his  kindness  towards  Lieutenant 
HIIIb,  who  had  been  taken  in  H.\LS.  Berwick,  and  being  recognised  us 
having,  in  command  of  a  battery  at  TouIod,  at  the  period  of  its  evacua- 
tion, wounded  a  Frenchman, — was  very  ill-used.  Renaudiu's  letter  now 
lies  before  me;  and  does  him  nmcli  honour,  as,  during  the  fervour  of 
that  period,  it  was  a  dangerous  sin  to  hold  intercourse  witli  us.  I  send 
you  a  copy ;  it  ia  in  English,      I  am,  Sir,  very  faithfully  yours, 

'A.  J.   Obifhihs.' 

Here  next  is  the  'curious  appendix  '  we  spoke  of;  which 
iniglit  itself  bo  conclusive  of  this  controversy  ; 

Coiiif  nf  Kpiir- Admiral  Renaudin's  MIer 


'"I  have,  Sir,  received  the  favour  of  your  letter.  1  am  extremely 
obliged  to  you  for  the  interest  you  have  taken  to  my  promotion.  I  '11 
never  forget  the  attention  you  have  paid  me,  as  well  on  board  the  Cul- 
loden as  when  going  to  prison.  I  wish  you  should  he  well  persuaded 
that  your  gcneronity  and  sensibility  will  he  for  ever  present  to  my  mind, 
and  that  I  can't  bo  satisiied  before  it  will  be  in  my  power  to  prove  you 
my  gratitude.  If  your  friend.  Lieutenant  Hills,  had  not  already  gone 
back  home,  I  should  have  returned  to  him  all  the  attention  you  have 
been  so  good  to  paie  me.  I  '11  he  always  sincerely  satisiied  when  it  will 
be  in  my  power  to  be  of  some  use  to  any  of  the  officers  of  the  English 
navy  that  the  circumstances  of  war  will  carry  in  my  country,  and  ]>articu- 
larly  to  them  that  you  will  denote  me  as  your  friends. 

'"He  so  griod  as  take  notice  of  our   French   officers   that  you   h.ive 
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prisoners^  and  particularly  to  Captain  Cond^  that  has  been  taken  on  the 
ship  Qa-ira,  Please  to  remember  me  to  Captain  Schomberg^  to  Mr. 
Oliver^  and  to  all  the  rest  of  the  Officers  that  I  have  known  on  board  of 
the  Culloden.  May  the  peace  between  our  nations  give  leave  to  your 
grateful  Renaudin  to  entertain  along  with  you  a  longer  and  easier 
correspondence ! " 

'Addressed^  ''To  Lieutenant  Griffiths^  on  board  of  the  Culloden^ 
Florenzo  Bay^  Corse  Island.' 


M  9 


My  French  friend  did  not  find  it  expedient  to  publish,  in 
the  Journals  or  elsewhere,  any  *  article,^  or  general  challenge 
to  his  countrymen  for  counter-evidence,  as  I  had  suggested ; 
indeed  one  easily  conceives  that  no  French  Journal  would 
have  wished  to  be  the  foremost  with  an  article  of  that  kind. 
However,  he  did  what  a  man  of  intelligence,  friendliness  and 
love  of  truth,  could  do :  addressed  himself  to  various  official 
persons  connected  with  the  Naval  Archives  of  France ;  to  men 
of  note,  who  had  written  French  Naval  Histories,  etc. ; — from 
one  of  whom  came  a  response  in  writing,  now  to  be  subjoined 
as  my  last  Document.  I  ought  to  say  that  this  latter  gentle- 
man had  not  seen  Admiral  Grifiiths^  written  Letters;  and 
knew  them  only  by  description.  The  others  responded 
verbally ;  that  much  was  to  be  said,  that  they  would  prepare 
MSmoires,  that  they  would  do  this  and  that.  I  subjoin  the 
response  of  the  one  who  did  respond  :  it  amounts,  as  will  be 
seen,  not  to  a  recantation  of  an  impudent  amazing  falsehood, 
but  to  some  vague  faint  murmur  or  whimper  of  admission 
that  it  is  probably  false. 

6.  Lettre  de  Monsieur d  Monsieur (24  Dec.  1838) 

'  MoN  OHE&  MoNsisuR^ — Jo  rogrotto  de  ne  pouvoir  vous  donner  des  ren« 
seignemens  Men  pxtfois  sur  la  glorieose  affaire  du  Vengeur,  Mais  si 
Topinion  que  je  me  suis  fbrm^  sur  cet  ^v^nement  peut  vous  Itre  de  quel- 
que  utilit^^  je  me  fl^citerai  de  vous  I'avoir  donn^e,  quelque  peu  d'influ^ 
eace  qu'elle  doive  avoir  sur  le  jugement  que  votre  ami  se  propose  de 
porter  sur  le  comhat  du  13  Prairial. 

'Je  suis  de  Brest;  et  c'est  dans  cette  ville  qu'arriva  I'escadre  de 
Villaret-Joyeuse,  apres  le  combat  meurtri^re  qu'il  avait  livr^  k  TAmiral 
Howe.     Plusieurs  des  marins  qui  avaient  assists  k  Taffure  du  13  Prairial 
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m'ont  assure  que  le  Vengeor  kvsit  coul^  npr^i  avoir  amrni  nm  panBon. 
Quelques  hiimmes  <Ie  I'equipage  de  cet  h^roTitim  vBiAseau  furent  mcme, 
dit-OQ,  recueillia  sur  des  debris  par  des  embsrcntiona  anglaigeB.  Mais  il 
n'ea  eat  pas  muiiis  vrai,  quit  le  Vengeur  ne  eouin  qirapros  s  etre  sacritt^ 
pour  eiu  [livelier  I'esfadre  Miglsise  de  couper  la  Vigna  A-anfaiM. 

'  Lcs  rapports  du  terns,  et  lea  beaux  ver»  de  Clienier  et  de  Le  Brun  8nr 
le  iiaufra^e  du  Veiigeur,  n'ont  pas  manqu^  de  po^tlser  la  noble  liii  de  ce 
vaisseau.  C'est  aiix  cris  de  Fi'ob  &  B^puhlique,  disont-ila,  que  le  vaisseau 
a'est  eii^kjuti,  nvec  le  pavilion  tricoloro  au  plus  haut  de  tous  ees  muts. 
Mais,  je  le  riepetA,  il  est  tres  probable  que  si  une  partte  de  I'equipa^e  n 
dispftru  dessous  les  Hots  tax  cris  de  Vive  la  R^puhlique,  tout  I'equipage 
n'a  pas  refusi;  d'uii  commun  accord  le  seoours  que  les  vnisse^ux  eriDeiiiis 
pouvaieiit  offrir  aux  uaufrag^  Au  Buq>luB,  quand  Lien  miin>e  le  Ven- 
geur  iiit  anieiio  hciii  p;tvillDn  avaiit  de  couler,  raction  de  ue  vuaseau  w 
fesaiit  CBiiitnuer  pendant  pluneurs  heures  pour  disputer  a  touto  une 
escadre  le  passage  le  plus  bible  de  la  ligno  fran^aite,  n'eii  c'lait  pus  moiDS 
un  dc3  plus  beaux  faits  d'armes  de  notre  histoire  navale.  Dana  lea 
burenii.i  de  la  marine,  au  teste,  il  n'existe  auciin  rapport  de  Villaret- 
Joyemc  ou  de  Jcan-Uon  Saint-Andre  que  puisse  faire  suppoRcr  que  le 
Vengeur  ait  coulu  sans  av<iir  anienu  son  pavilion,  ()ii  dit  seuiempnt  dana 
ces  relations  du  combnt  dtl  13,  que  le  Vei^geur  a  disparu  apri'S  avoir 
ri'gistt  au  feu  de  touto  I'escadre  anplaise  qui  vouhiit  rompre  la  ligiic  pour 
tombersiir  lea  derrit-'res  de  I'arnu'e,  et  porter  le  dc'sordrc  dans  tout  le 
reate  de  notre  escadre. 

'  V'oilu,  niuu  clier  Monsieur,  tout  ce  que  je  saia  sur  rnffaire  qui  voua 
ucciipe.  C'est  peu  de  cliose  comnie  voua  !e  voyez,  car  ce  n'est  )ireB<|ue 
que  mon  opinion  que  je  vous  exprinic  sur  lcs  petits  reiiseignemcns  que 
j'ai  pu  recin'illir  de  la  lioucbe  des  inarins  qui  sctrouvaient  sur  le  vaisseau 
la  Moiit'ii/ne  on  d'aiitres  navircs  de  I'escadre  Vilhiret. Kecevez  1'hssu- 


TIk'  otlior  Fi'Piidi  f;entlcnicii  tlmt '  would  prepare  Mitnoirrx,'' 
have  now  in  the  sixtli  month  prepaivd  none;  the  'much' 
that  '  was  to  be  saiil '  reiimins  every  syllal>!e  of  it  unsaid.  My 
friend  urged  his  oHicial  persons;  to  no  purpose.  Finally  he 
wi-ote  to  BariTre  himself,  who  is  still  alive  and  in  possession 
of  his  faculties.  From  Barrere  no  response.  Indeed,  one 
would  have  liked  to  see  the  aneicnt  adroit  conntenanee  of 
Barrere  perusing,  thmiigii  its  spectacles,  a  request  to  that 
effect !  For  verilv,  as  the  French  say,  tonl  cxt  dll.  What 
can  be  added  on  such  a  matter  ? 


4 
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I  conclude  therefore,  dear  Yorke,  with  an  expression  of 
amazement  over  this  same  ^  glorieuse  affaire  du  Vengeur'^  \  in 
which  truly  much  courage  was  manifested;  but  no  un- 
paralleled courage  except  that  of  Barrere  in  his  Report  of  the 
21st  Messidor,  Year  2.  That  a  son  of  Adam  should  venture 
on  constructing  so  majestic  a  piece  of  blague^  and  hang  it  out 
dextrously,  like  the  Earth  itself,  on  Noihingy  to  be  believed 
and  venerated  by  twenty-five  million  sons  of  Adam  for  such  a 
length  of  time,  the  basis  of  it  all  the  while  being  simply  Zero 
and  Nonentity :  there  is  in  this  a  greatness,  nay,  a  kind  of 
sublimity  that  strikes  us  silent, — as  if  ^  the  Infinite  disclosed 
itself,^  and  we  had  a  glimpse  of  the  ancient  Reign  of  Chaos 
and  Nox !  Miraculous  Mahomet,  Apollonius  with  the  Golden 
Thigh,  Mendez  Pinto,  Miinchausen,  Cagliostro,  Psalmanazar 
seem  but  botchers  in  comparison. 

It  was  a  successful  lie  too?  It  made  the  French  fight 
better  in  that  struggle  of  theirs?  Yes,  Mr.  Yorke; — and 
yet  withal  there  is  no  lie,  in  the  long-run,  successful.  The 
hour  of  all  windbags  does  arrive ;  every  windbag  is  at  length 
ripped,  and  collapses;  likewise  the  larger  and  older  any 
ripped  windbag  is,  the  more  fetid  and  extensive  is  the  gas 
emitted  therefrom.  The  French  people  had  better  have  been 
content  with  their  real  fighting.  Next  time  the  French 
Government  publishes  miraculous  bulletins,  the  very  badauds 
will  be  slower  to  believe  them ;  one  sees  not  what  sanction, 
by  solemn  legislative  decree,  by  songs,  ceremonials,  wooden 
emblems,  will  suiBce  to  produce  belief.  Of  Nothing  you  can, 
in  the  long-run,  and  with  much  lost  labour,  make  only — 
Nothing. 

But  ought  not  the  French  Nation  to  hook-down  that 
wooden  ^  Modele  du  Vengeur^  now  at  this  late  date ;  and,  in 
a  quiet  way,  split  it  into  brimstone  ludfers?  The  French 
Nation  will  take  its  own  method  in  regard  to  that. 

As  for  Rear- Admiral  Griffiths,  we  will  say  that  he  has,  in 
his  veteran  years,  done  one  other  manful  service  :  extinguished 
a  Falsehood,  sent  a  Falsehcxxi  to  the  Father  of  it,  made  the 
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world  free  of  t^  henoefortlL  For  whidi  let  him  aooqpt  our 
respectful  thanks.  I,  having  once  been  led  to  assert  the 
fiible,  hold  mjself  bound,  on  all  fit  oocasionsy  to  finassert  it 
with  equal  emphasiB.  Till  it  please  to  disappear  altogether 
ficom  the  world,  as  it  oog^t  to  do,  let  it  lie,  as  a  copper 
shilling,  nailed  to  the  counter,  and  seen  by  all  customers  to  be 
copper.  T*  Cabltix. 

10C4 /mm  I88d. 

P.S. — Curiously  enough,  while  this  is  passing  through  the 
press,  there  appears  in  some  French  Newspaper  called  C%n>- 
fUque  Universdie,  and  is  copied  conspicuously  into  the  Paris 
National  (du  10  Jum  18S9),  an  article  headed  ^Six  Matdots 
du  Vengeur^  Six  old  sailors  of  the  Vengeur,  it  appears,  still 
survive,  seemingly  in  the  Bordeaux  r^on,  in  straitened  cir- 
cumstances ;  whom  the  editor,  with  sure  hope,  here  points  out 
to  the  notice  of  the  diaritable; — on  which  occasion,  as  is 
natural,  Barr^^s  blague  once  more  comes  into  play,  not  a 
whit  worse  for  the  wear,  nay,  if  anything,  rather  fresher  than 
ever.  Shall  we  send  these  brave  old  weather-beaten  men  a 
trifle  of  money,  and  request  the  Mayor  of  Momac  to  take 
ih^  affidavit  ? 

'  Nothing  in  them  but  doth  suffer  a  sea-change 
Into  something  new  and  strange  1 ' 

Surely  the  blague^  if  natural,  is  not  essential  in  their  case. 
Old  men  that  have  fought  for  Frcmce  ought  to  he  assisted  by 
France,  even  though  they  did  not  drown  themselves  after 
battle.     Here  is  the  extract  from  the  National : 

*Sut  MaUlats  du  Vengeur, 

'Tandis  que  la  France  faisait  triompher  son  ind^pendanoe  k  toutes  ses 
fronti^res,  le  sol,  in^puisable  en  ddfensenrs,  suffisait  a  peine  k  la  nourrir^ 
et  c'^tait  de  I'Am^rique^  k  travers  les  flots  de  TOc^an^  que  la  France  ^tait 
r^duite  k  recevoir  son  pain.  L'Europe  en  armes  ne  pouvait  dompter  la 
revolution,  I'Angleterre  essaya  de  la  prendre  par  ^Bunine.  Grikse  k  la 
croisi^re  de  I'Amiral  Howe  snr  les  cdtes  de  Bretagne  et  de  Normandie, 
eUe  esp^rait  interceptor  an  convoi  de  deux  cents  voiles,  charg^  d'une 
quantity  considerable  de  grains,  pr^oieax  ravitaillement  impatiemment 
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attendu  dans  nos  ports ;  mais  poar  sauver  ce  convoi  une  eecadre  fran^aise 
^tait  d6]k  sortie  de  Brest  sous  le  commandement  de  Villaret-Joyeuse  et  la 
direction  du  repr^ntant  du  peuple  Jean-Bon  Saint-Andr^. 

'  Le  9  Prairial  de  Tan  II  (28  Mai  1794)^  les  deux  arm^  navales  se 
sent  aperfues^  et  le  cri  unanime  de  nos  Equipages  demande  le  combat 
avec  an  enthoasiasme  irr^stible.  Cependant  aux  trente-trois  yaisseaux 
de  ligne  et  auz  douze  frigates  de  Fennemi^  nous  n'avions  k  opposer  que 
trente  batimens^  que  des  matelots  enlev^  de  la  reille  k  la  charrue^  que 
des  officiers  et  un  amiral  encore  novices  dans  leurs  grades^  et  c'^tait 
centre  les  marins  experiments  de  la  yieille  Angleterre  qu'il  nous  fallait 
soutenir  Thonneur  du  pavilion  tricolore^  arbor^  pour  la  premiere  fois 
dans  un  combat  sur  mer. 

'  On  sait  que  le  combat  s'engagea  d^s  le  jour  m^me^  continua  des  le 
lendemain^  fut  deux  jours  interrompu  par  une  brume  ^paisse^  et  recom- 
men^a  le  13  (1^  Juin)  k  la  lumiere  d'un  soleil  ^clatant^  avec  une  opini- 
ktreti  inouTe.  Notre  escadre  racheta  rinhabilet^  de  ses  manoeuvres  par 
un  d^ploiement  extraordinaire  de  courage^  la  vivacity  terrible  de  ses  feux 
et  I'audace  de  ses  abordages.  De  quel  cot^  resta  la  victoire  ?  Les  deux 
flottes^  cruellement  endommag^es^  se  s^par^rent  avec  une  ^ale  lassitude, 
et  d^sesp^rerent  d'arracber  un  succes  d^cisif  k  la  superiority  du  nombre 
ou  k  r^nergie  de  la  resistance.  Mais  cette  joumee  fut  un  bapteme  de 
gloire  pour  notre  jeune  marine^  et  la  France  recueillit  le  prix  du  sang 
verse.  Durant  cette  memo  joumee^  notre  convoi  de  deux  cents  voiles 
traversait  paisiblement  le  champ  de  bataille  du«10,  encore  seme  de  debris^ 
et  abordait  nos  cotes. 

*  Ce  fiit  au  milieu  de  cette  action  si  memorable  qu'il  fut  donne  k  un 
vaisseau  fran^ais  de  se  faire  une  gloire  particuli^re  et  d'immortaliser  son 
nom.  Ceme  par  les  blitimens  ennemis^  couvert  des  lambeaux  de  ses 
voiles  et  de  sa  mature,  cribie  de  boulets  et  dej&  faisant  eau  de  toutes 
parts,  le  Vengeur  refuse  d'amener  son  pavilion.  L'equipage  ne  pent 
plus  combattre,  il  pent  encore  mourir.  Au  tumulte  de  la  resistance, 
aux  clamours  du  courage  desespere  succ^e  un  profond  silence;  tons 
montent  ou  sent  portes  sur  le  pent.  Ce  ne  sont  plus  des  combattans, 
ce  sont  des  martyrs  de  la  religion  et  de  la  patrie.  Lk,  tranquillement 
exposes  au  feu  des  Anglais^  sentant  de  moment  en  moment  le  vaisseau 
s'enfoncer  dans  les  flots,  l'equipage  salue  d'un  dernier  regard  les  couleurs 
nationales  flottant  en  pieces  au-dessus  de  sa  tete,  il  pousse  un  dernier  cri 
de  Vive  la  RSpubHque!  Vive  la  LiberUl  Vive  la  France!  et  le  Vengeur  a 
disparu  dans  Tabime.  Au  recit  de  ce  fait,  dont  I'Angleterre  elle-meme 
rendit  temoignage  avec  admiration,  la  France  entiere  fut  emue  et  ap> 
plaudit,  dans  ce  devouement  sublime,  son  esprit  nouveau  flottant  sur  les 
eaux  comme  il  marchait  sur  la  terre,  indomptable  et  resolu  k  vaincre  ou 
mourir.  D'apres  un  decret  de  la  Convention,  le  Vengeur  legua  son  nom 
a  un  vaisseau  en  construction  dans  les  bassins  de  Brest,  son  image  k  la 


^,  uu.  •••■  •!.>.■>  juin|u>  tanuB  unurti  merne,  reduita 

mif^nble  mit  I0  col  de  1b  pitiia  qui  lea  bonon  mo: 
vivan« !  Six,  Bv«nH-iioua  dit,  at  v<^l  leun  noow,  leur  ^ 
leur  residence : 

'  Prevaude&tt  (Jacques),  ige  de  <iO  ana,  demeurmnt  a 
li'ipn  ijue  v'leiii,  Aa  jieu  do  Irnviiil  qu'il  pout  faire. 

'  VercU  (Jean-rierre),  &ge  de  Oil  hub,  deineuranl  ti 
vivBut  mediocreniont  de  aon  travail, 

'  David  (Jacques),  invalide,  kg4  de  GQ  bus,  demeurant 
miserable. 

'Favier  (Jaoiues),  lifi  de  (14  aiis,  demeuruiit  k  La  Tre: 
pour  vivre  quo  I«  tTavaii  de  aes  braa. 

'Turchut  (Atidr^Piefre).  iige  de  70  one,  dvmeurai 
eomine  aea  tuiiipaguoiu,  il  u'n  d'autre  ressouroe  que  bou 

'  Mauoquin  (Fran^uto),  age  de  70  luis,  deuieurant  nu 
MD  palu  «t  proeque  aveugle. 

'CertM,  il  tiuuacouviendrait  peu  d'itnplorer  lareconna 
pour  cea  aix  marina ;  nous  crojoas  suffisBiit  de  IcR  noinmi 
ptrmette  aeuleineiit  iin  mot :  Soiin  la  restau ration,  un  ni 
juaque  dans  I'Occ^aa-Pacifique  pout  dvcouvrir  Gur  lea  lol 
traces  du  naufrage  de  la  PejTouse,  et  ce  fut  a  grands  ( 
r^uiiit  quelquos  di^brit  en  bois,  eu  fer,  eii  cuivre  et  en  pi 
ment  conaervcs  doiis  dm  muaeea.  Aujourd'liui,  c'est  : 
memo  que  gisent,  ouseveliii  dans  la  niisuro  et  dans  rpbac 
vivauB  du  naufrage  bcruique  du  Vciigeur ;  la  France  ct  1 
da  Juillet  pDurraleut-il*  n  etro  point  jaloux  d'acquitter  la 
envera  ^cea  deruicree  reliquea  du  patriotisme  inspire  pt 
revolution? — Chroniqvt  UnimrttUt.' 
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did  candidly,  in  the  Number  of  the  Revue  Britannique  for 
October  1889,  print,  from  the  Naval  Archives  of  France, 
the  original  Despatch  of  Captain  Renaudin  to  his  own  Govern- 
ment; the  full  official  Narrative  of  that  battle  and  cata- 
strophe, as  drawn  up  by  Renaudin  himself  and  the  surviving 
officers  of  the  Vengeur ;  dated  Tavistock,  1  M essidor.  An  11,^ 
and  bearing  his  and  eight  other  signatures; — whereby  the 
statement  of  Admiral  Griffiths,  if  it  needed  confirmation, 
is  curiously  and  even  minutely  confirmed  in  every  essential 
particular,  and  the  story  of  the  Vengeur  is  at  length  put  to 
rest  forever. 

In  that  objurgatory  effervescence, — which  was  bound  by 
the  nature  of  it  either  to  cease  effervescing  and  hold  its  peace, 
or  else  to  produce  some  articulate  testimony  of  a  living  man 
who  saw,  or  of  a  dead  man  who  had  said  he  saw,  the  Vengeur 
sink,  otherwise  than  this  living  Admiral  Griffiths  saw  it,  or 
than  a  brave  ship  usually  sinks  after  brave  battle, — the  one 
noticeable  vestige  of  new  or  old  evidence  was  some  dubious 
traditionary  reference  to  the  Morning  Chronicle  of  the  16th 
June;  or,  as  the  French  traditionary  referee  turned  out  to 
have  named  it,  ^  le  Journal  Le  Mobnikg  ciu  16  Juin.^  Fol- 
lowing this  faint  vestige,  additional  microscopic  researches  in 
the  Morning  Chronicle  of  the  16th  June  and  elsewhere  did, 
at  last,  disclose  to  me  what  seemed  the  probable  genesis  and 
origin  of  Barrere's  Fable ;  how  it  first  suggested  itself  to  his 
mind,  and  gathered  shape  there,  and  courage  to  publish  itself : 
the  discovery,  unimportant  to  all  other  things  and  men,  is 
not  of  much  importance  even  to  our  criticism  of  Barrere; 
altering  somewhat  one's  estimate  of  the  ratio  his  poetic  faculty 
may  have  borne  to  his  mendacity  in  this  business,  but  leaving 
the  joint  product  of  the  two  very  much  what  it  was  in 
spiritual  value ; — a  discovery  not  worth  communicating.  The 
thing  a  lie  wants,  and  solicits  from  all  men,  is  not  a  correct 
natural-history  of  it,  but  the  swiftest  possible  extinction  of  it, 
followed  by  entire  silence  concerning  it. 

^  Twenty  dayi  Uftn  that  final  sublime  Report  of  Barr^e't. 
VOL,  IV.  T 
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[mi] 

Eaui.y  ill  the  seventeentli  rentury  of  our  em,  a  certain  Mr. 
Robert  Baillie,  a  man  of  solid  wholesome  character,  lived  in 
nioilerate  comfort  as  Parish  Minister  of  Kilwinning,  in  the 
west  of  Scotlaiid,  He  had  comfortably  wedded,  produced 
children,  gathered  Dutch  and  other  fit  divinity-books ;  saw 
his  duties  lying  tolerably  nianagcible,  his  possessions,  pro- 
spects not  to  be  despised  ;  in  short,  seemed  planted  as  for 
life,  with  fair  hopes  of  a  prosperous  composed  existence,  in 
that  remote  corner  of  the  British  dominions.  A  peaceable, 
'  solid-thinking,  solid-feeding,'  yet  withal  clear-sighted,  diligent 
and  conscientious  man, — alas,  his  lot  turned  out  to  have 
fallen  in  times  such  as  be  himself,  had  he  been  consulted  on 
it,  would  by  no  means  have  selected.  Times  of  controvei'sy ; 
of  oppression,  which  became  explosion  and  distraction  :  in- 
stead of  peaceable  preaching,  mere  raging,  ImttHng,  soldiering  : 
universal  shedding  of  gall,  of  ink  and  blood  :  very  troubloiis 
times  !  Composed  existence  at  Kilwinning,  with  rural  duties, 
domestic  pledges,  Dutch  bodies  of  divinity,  was  no  longer 
jtossible  for  a  man. 

Illl  the  advent  of  Laud's  Senicc-bnnk  into  the  High 
Clmrch  of  Edinburgh  (Sunday  the  23d  of  July  1637),  and 
that  ever-memorable  flight  of  Jenny  Geddes's  stool  at  the 
head    of  the    Dean   officiating    there,    with  "Out,    thou    foul 

'  London  asi>  U'Esr.'Mssriiii  Review,  No.  72.  — 77,(  Lttiirs  a'ld Journals 
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thief !  wilt  thou  say  mass  at  my  lug  ?  ^ — ^till  that  unexpected 
cardinal-movement,  we  say,  and  the  universal,  unappeasable 
riot,  which  ensued  thereupon  over  all  these  Kingdoms, — 
Baillie,  intent  on  a  quiet  life  at  Kilwinning,  was  always  clear 
for  some  mild  middle  course,  which  might  lead  to  this  and 
other  blessings.  He  even  looked  with  suspicion  on  the 
Covenant  when  it  was  started ;  and  was  not  at  all  one  of 
the  first  to  sign  it.  Sign  it,  however,  he  did,  by  and  by, 
the  heat  of  others  heating  him  ever  higher  to  the  due  welding 
pitch ;  he  signed  it,  and  became  a  vehement,  noteworthy 
champion  of  it,  in  such  fashion  as  he  could.  Baillie, 
especially  if  heated  to  the  welding  pitch,  was  by  no  means 
without  faculty. 

There  lay  motion  in  him ;  nay,  curiously,  with  all  his  broad- 
based  heaviness,  a  kind  of  alacrity,  of  internal  swiftness  and 
flustering  impetuosity, — a  natural  vehemence,  assiduous  swift 
eagerness,  both  of  heart  and  intellect :  very  considerable 
motion ;  all  embedded,  too,  in  that  most  wholesome,  broad- 
based  love  of  rest !  The  eupeptic,  right-thinking  nature  of 
the  man ;  his  sanguineous  temper,  with  its  vivacity  and 
sociality;  an  ever-busy  ingenuity,  rather  small  perhaps,  but 
prompt,  hopeful,  useful ;  always  with  a  good  dash,  too,  of 
Scotch  shrewdness,  Scotch  cofininess;  and  then  a  loquacity, 
free,  fervid,  yet  judicious,  cammf, — in  a  word,  natural  vehem- 
ence, wholesomely  covered  over  and  tempered  (as  Sancho  has 
it)  in  <  three  inches  of  old  Christian  Jot, — all  these  fitted 
Baillie  to  be  a  leader  in  Greneral  Assemblies  and  conclaves,  a 
man  deputable  to  the  London  Parliament  and  elsewhither. 
He  became  a  prominent,  and  so  far  as  the  Scotch  Kirk  went, 
preeminent  man ;  present  in  the  thick  of  all  negotiations, 
Westminster  Assemblies,  Scotch  Commissions,  during  the 
whole  Civil  War. 

It  can  be  said  too,  that  his  natural  faculty  never,  in  any 
pitch  of  heat  or  confusion,  proved  false  to  him ;  that  here, 
amid  revolt  and  its  dismal  fluctuations,  the  worthy  man  lived 
agitated  indeed,  but  not  unprosperous.     Clearly  enough,  in 


of  Kilwinning,  but  in  the  Principalsliip  of 
which  latter  he  had  maintained  successful!; 
of  weather,  «id  only  needed  to  renounce 
Charles  n.,  when,  at  any  rate,  he  was  to 
much  longer.  So  invincible,  in  all  elem 
good  natural  endowment  ;  so  servlceabi 
same  quality  of  motion,  if  enihe<ided 
of  rest, — hasty  vehemence  dissolved  in 
of  oil ! 

Baillie,  however  we  may  smile  at  him 
was  not  entirely  a  common  character:  y 
tliat,  fur  anything  he  of  himself  did  or  s 
worthy  man  must  have  been  forgotten  ni 
name  of  him  dead,  uon-extant;  or  tumii 
of  Huch  is)  tike  the  uiekmlioly  mummy  a 
eye  of  here  and  there  an  excavator  in 
— bewildered,  interminable  i-ubbish-lieapa 
Histories ;  the  dreariest  perliaps  that  i 
visited  by  human  curiosity,  in  this  work 
loquacity,  by  good  luck  for  him  and  for 
to  use  the  pen  as  well  as  tongue.  A 
'  Reverend  Mr.  Spang,'  a  cousin  of  bis, 
at  Campvcre,  in  Holland,  with  a  boundli 
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for  his  esteemed  correspondents ;  but  what  to  us  is  infinitely 
more  interesting,  he  had  taken  the  farther  trouble  to  make 
copies  of  his  own  Letters.  By  some  lucky  impulse,  one  hardly 
guesses  how, — for  as  to  composition,  nothing  can  be  worse 
written  than  these  Letters  are,  mere  hasty  babblements,  like 
what  the  extempore  speech  of  the  man  would  be, — he  took 
this  trouble ;  and  ungrateful  posterity  reaps  the  fruit. 

These  Letters,  bound  together  as  a  manuscript  book,  in 
the  hands  of  Bail  lien's  heirs,  grew  ever  more  notable  as  they 
grew  older ;  copies,  at  various  times,  were  made  of  parts  of 
them ;  some  three  copies  of  the  whole,  or  almost  the  whole, 
whereof  one,  tolerably  complete,  now  lies  in  the  British 
Museum.^  Another  usefuler  copy  came  into  the  hands  of 
Woodrow,  the  zealous,  diligent  Historian  of  the  Scotch  Church, 
whose  numerous  Manuscripts,  purchased  partly  by  the  General 
Assembly,  partly  by  the  Advocates'  Library,  have  now  been 
accessible  to  all  inquirers,  for  a  century  or  more.  Baillie,  in 
this  new  position,  grew  ever  notabler ;  was  to  be  seen  quoted 
in  all  books  on  the  history  of  that  period ;  had  to  be  read 
and  searched  through,  as  a  chief  authority,  by  all  original 
students  of  the  same.  Half  a  century  of  this  gi*owing  nota- 
bility issued  at  last  in  a  printed  edition  of  Baillie ;  two 
moderate  octavo  volumes,  published,  apparently  by  subscrip- 
tion, at  Edinburgh,  in  1775.  Thus,  at  length,  had  the  copious 
outpourings,  first  emitted  into  the  ear  of  Spang  and  othersi 
become  free  to  the  curiosity  of  all ;  purchasable  by  every  one 

^  As  in  this  Museum  transcript,  otherwise  of  good  authority,  the  name  of  the 
principal  correspondent  is  not  'Spang*  but  'Strang,'  and  we  learn  elsewhere 
that  Baillie  wrote  the  miserablest  hand,  a  question  arises,  Whether  Strang  be 
not,  once  for  all,  the  real  name,  and  Spang^  from  the  first,  a  mere  false  reading, 
which  has  now  become  inveterate?  Strange  equivalent  to  Strot^^  is  still  a 
common  name  in  those  parts  of  Scotland.  Spang  (which  is  a  Scottish  verb^ 
signifying  leap  violently^  leap  distractedly — as  an  imprisoned,  terrified  kangaroo 
might  leap)  we  never  heard  of  as  a  Christian  person's  surname  before !  'The 
Reverend  Mr.  Leap-distractedly '  labouring  in  that  dense  element  of  Campvere^ 
in  Holland  ?  We  will  hope  not,  if  there  be  a  ray  of  hope  I  The  Bannatyne 
Club,  now  in  a  manner  responsible,  is  adequate  to  decide.— *^^aM|^  is  the  oamc^ 
persist  they  (a.d.  1846). 


worst.  A  tradition,  we  are  told,  vaa 
Edinburgh  booksellers  that  it  had  been 
counsel  of  Robertson  and  Hume ;  but, 
remarks,  it  is  not  a  credible  tradition.     I 

would,  there  is  little  doubt,  feci  tlie  dcs 
BaiUie  edited,  and  may,  on  occasion,  havr 
so;  but  such  an  edition  as  this  of  17 
could  liave  had  any  hand  in.  In  fact,  B 
have  been  printed  on  that  occasion,  but  ii 
edited  at  all.  Tlie  quasi-editor,  who  kt 
hidden  in  the  background,  is  guessed  to 
Robert  Aiken,  Schoolmaster  of  Andertc 
})Oor  shadow  of  a  name !  He  went  over 
in  such  fashion  as  he  could ;  '  omitted  mai 
af&irs';  copied  those  on  public  matters,! 
prefixing  some  brief,  vague  Memoir  of  Ba\ 
the  general  wind,  sent  his  work  tlirough  i 
as  it  liked  to  go.  Thanks  to  him,  poo) 
much ;  not  blame  that,  in  Iiis  meagre  ga 
more ! 

But  it  is  to  be  admitted,  few  books  v 

in  a  more  helpless  condition.     'Die  very 

!nt  there  is  non> 
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and  stagnates  in  total  obscuration,  if  some  little  note  be  not 
added.  Whom  does  the  Letter-writer,  in  his  free  and  easy 
speed,  intend  to  designate  by  such  phrases  as  ^  his  Lordship,^ 
*  the  Lord  Marquis,^  his  Grace,  precious  Mr.  David,  the 
Reverend  Mr.  H.  of  N.  ?  An  editor  ought  to  tell ;  and  has 
not  tried  there  to  do  it  Far  from  doing  it,  he  has  even  mis- 
taken  some  of  the  initials  themselves,  and  so  left  the  natural 
dimness  changed  into  Egyptian  dark.  Read  in  this  poor 
Anderton  edition,  Baillie,  in  many  passages,  produces  the 
effect,  not  of  a  painting,  even  of  the  hugest  signpost  painting, 
but  of  a  monstrous,  foamy  smear,  resemblance  of  no  created 
thing  whatever.  Additional  outla]^  of  patience  become  re* 
quisite,  and  will  not  always  suffice.  It  is  an  enigma  you 
might  long  guess  over,  did  not  perhaps  indolence  and  healthy 
instincts  premonish  you  that,  when  you  had  it,  the  secret 
would  be  worth  little. 

To  all  which  unhappy  qualities  we  are  to  add,  that  this 
same  edition  of  1776  had,  in  late  times,  become  in  the  highest 
degree  difficult  to  get  hold  of !  In  English  libraries  it  never 
much  abounded,  nor  in  the  English  book-markets ;  its  chief 
seat  was  always  its  native  one.  But  of  late,  as  would  seem, 
what  copies  there  were,  the  growing  interest  of  whatsoever 
related  to  the  heroes  of  the  Civil  War  had  altogether  absorbed. 
Most  interesting  to  hear  what  an  eye-witness,  even  a  stupid 
eye-witness,  if  honest,  will  say  of  such  matters !  The  reader 
that  could  procure  himself  a  Baillie  to  pore  over  was  lucky. 
The  price  in  old-book  shops  here  in  London  had  risen,  if  by 
rare  chance  any  copy  turned  up,  to  the  exorbitancy  of  two 
guineas ! 

And  now,  under  these  circumstances,  the  Bannatyne  Club, 
a  private  reunion  of  men  who  devote  themselves  expressly  to 
the  rescue  and  reprinting  of  scarce  books  and  manuscripts,^ 
with  or  without  much  value,  very  wisely  determined  to  rcedit 
Baillie ;  first,  for  their  own  private  behoof ;  and  secondly,  as 
is  their  wise  wont  in  some  cases,  and  as  in  every  case  is  easy 
for  them  (the  types  being  already  all  set,  and  the  printer^s 


a  lliird  and  Iftst  is  to  follow  in  a  few  mi 
I^lerf  and  Joumaby  finallj  in  rigli 
becomes  open  on  eaay  terms,  to  whoev> 
In  right  reading  condition ;  for  notes  i 
guidances,  such  as  we  desitlerated  abov 
text  is  rectified  by  collation  of  three 
among  othei's,  Baillie%  own  of  the  *  e^nl  1 
an  appalling  facsimile  gi\-es  evidence; 
relating  to  private  nflairs  are  not  oscl 
but  wisely  introduced  and  given  iu  fu 
paper  and  ink  perhaps  better  than  t 
other  hand,  public  Papers,  if  easily  ac^ 
withheld,  and  a  reference  given  to  the  h 
Tfitirloe,  or  other  such  Colkci'ioii,  when 
if  not  easily  accessible,  they  are  printed 
and  indeed  not  they  only,  but  many 
Haillie,  some  of  them  curious  enough 
resources  and  long  nctiimintanco  with  th 
History  have  enabled  him  to  offer.  ' 
description,  origin  and  genesis  of  these 
named  Ba'ilUe'n  Inters  and  Jour/udu,  put 
tyne  Club,  which  now  lie  before  us ;  thu! 
,  ..Lu  the  world. 
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chance  or  pretext  for  pouring-out  his  long-bottled  antiquarian 
lore,  and  drowning  his  text,  instead  of  refreshing  and  illus- 
trating it ;  a  really  criminal  proceeding  !  This,  we  say,  the 
present  editor  has  virtuously  forborne.  A  good  index,  a 
tolerable  biography,  are  to  be  looked  for,  according  to 
promise,  in  the  Third  Volume.  Baillie  will  then  stand  on  his 
shelves,  accessible,  in  good  reading  condition :  a  fact  which, 
since  it  is  actually  a  fact,  may  with  propriety  enough  be 
published  in  this  journal,  and  in  any  and  all  other  journals 
or  methods,  as  widely  as  the  world  and  its  wants  and  ways 
will  allow. 

We  have  no  thought  here  of  going  much  into  criticism  of 
Baillie  or  his  Book ;  still  less  of  entering  at  all  on  that 
enormous  Business  he  and  it  derive  their  interest  from, — that 
enormous  whirlpool  on  which,  the  fountains  of  the  great  deep 
suddenly  breaking  up,  the  pacific,  broad-based  Minister  sees 
himself  launched  forth  from  Kilwinning  Kirk,  and  set  sailing, 
and  epistolising  !  The  Book  has  become  curious  to  us,  and 
the  Man  curious ;  much  more  so  on  a  riper  acquaintance 
than  they  were  at  first.  Nevertheless  our  praise  of  him, 
hearty  enough  in  its  kind,  must  on  all  sides  be  limited.  To 
the  general,  especially  to  the  uninformed  or  careless  reader, 
it  will  not  be  safe  to  promise  much  ready  entertainment  from 
this  Book.  Entertainment  does  lie  in  it,  both  amusement 
and  instruction  do;  but  rather  for  the  student  than  the 
careless  reader.  Poor  Baillie  is  no  epic  singer  or  speaker, — 
the  more  is  the  pity !  His  Book  is  like  the  hasty,  breathless, 
confused  talk  of  a  man,  looking  face  to  face  on  that  great 
whirl  of  things.  A  wiser  man — would  have  talked  nwre 
wisely  !  But,  on  the  whole,  this  man  too  has  a  living  heart, 
a  seeing  pair  of  eyes ;  above  all,  he  is  clearly  a  veracious  man; 
tells  Spang  and  you  the  truest  he  has  got  to  tell,  in  such  a 
bustling  hurry  as  his.  Veracious  in  word;  and  we  might 
say,  what  is  a  much  rarer  case,  veracious  in  thought  too; 
for  he  harbours  no  malignity,  perva^«e  hatred,  purposes  no 
wrong  against  any  man  or  thing ;  and  indeed,  at  worst,  is  of 
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Yet  this  too  was  a  thing  worth  having :  what  talk,  what 
babblement,  the  Minister  of  rural  Kilwinning,  brought  sud- 
denly in  sight  of  that  great  World-transaction,  will  audibly 
emit  from  him.  Here  it  is,  fresh  and  fresh, — crfter  two 
centuries  of  preservation  :  how  that  same  enormous  whirlpool, 
of  a  British  Nation  all  torn  from  its  moorings,  and  set  in 
conflict  and  self-conflict,  represents  itself,  from  moment  to 
moment,  in  the  eyes  of  this  shrewd-simple,  zealous,  yet  broad- 
bottomed,  rest-loving  man.  On  the  whole,  is  there  not,  to 
the  eager  student  of  History,  something  at  once  most  attractive 
and  yet  most  provoking  in  all  Memoirs  by  a  Contemporary  ? 
Contemporaneous  words  by  an  eye-witness  are  like  no  other. 
For  every  man  who  sees  with  eyes  w,  approximately  or  else 
afar  off, — either  approximately  and  in  some  faint  degree 
decipherable,  or  too  far  off,  altogether  undecipherable,  and 
as  if  vacant  and  blank, — the  miraculous  <  Daguerreotype- 
mirror,^  above  mentioned,  of  whatever  thing  transacts  itself 
before  him.  No  shadow  of  it  but  left  some  trace  in  him, 
decipherable  or  undecipherable.  The  poor  soul  had,  lying  in 
it,  a  far  stranger  alchemy  than  that  of  the  electric-plates :  a 
living  Memory,  namely,  an  Intelligence,  better  or  worse. 
Words  by  an  eye-witness !  You  have  there  the  words  which 
a  son  of  Adam,  looking  on  the  phenomenon  itself,  saw  fittest 
for  depicturing  it.  Strange  to  consider :  f7,  the  very  pheno- 
menon itself,  does  stand  depictured  there,  though  under  such 
inextricable  obscurations,  shortcomings,  perversions, — ^fatally 
eclipsed  from  us  forever. 

For  we  cannot  read  it ;  the  traces  are  so  faint,  confused, 
as  good  as  non-extant  to  our  organs  :  the  light  was  so  un- 
favourable,— the  *  electric-plate '  was  so  extremely  bad,  Alas, 
you  read  a  hundred  autograph  holograph  letters,  signed 
^  Charles  Rex,"*  with  the  intensest  desire  to  understand  Charles 
Rex,  to  know  what  Charles  Rex  was,  what  he  had  in  his  eye 
at  that  moment ;  and  to  no  purpose.  The  summary  of  the 
whole  hundred  autographs  is  vacuity,  inanity ;  like  the  moan- 
ing of  winds  through  desert  places,  through  damp  empty 
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what  the  writer  did  actually  mean,  the  thing  he 
r;hL  of,  the  thing  he  then  was,  remain  forever  hid 
No  answer ;  only  the  ever-moaning,  gaunt,  un- 
■ifno-ieoo  of  wind  in  empty  churehes !  Most  jiro- 
voking  ;  a  provotation  as  of  Tantalus ;— for  there  ia  not  a 
worJ  written  there  but  stands  like  a  kind  of  window  through 
which  a  ninn  m'ight  see,  or  feels  as  if  he  might  see,  a  glimpse 
of  the  whole  matter.  Not  a  jolt  in  those  crabbed  angular 
sentences,  nay,  not  a  twirl  in  that  cramp  penmanship,  but  is 
significant  of  all  you  seek.  Hod  a  man  but  intellect  aioiigh, 
— which,  alas,  no  man  ever  had,  and  no  augel  ever  had, — 
how  would  the  blank  become  a  picture  all  legible !  The 
doleful,  unsyllabled  icoo-xcoo  of  church-winds  had  become 
intelligible,  cheering  articulation  ^  that  tragic,  fatal-looking, 
jieak-bcarded  individual,  'your  constant  assured  friend, 
Chark's  Ilex,'  were  no  longer  an  enigma  and  chimera  to  you ! 
With  intellect  owi/^'/i,— ains,  yes  it  were  all  easy  then  ;  the 
vcrv  signing  of  his  name  were  then  physiognomical  enough 
of  iiiin  ! 

Or,  descending  from  such  extreme  heights  and  rarefactions, 
where,  in  truth,  human  nature  cannot  long  breathe  with 
— may  "c  not  lieic  deduce  once  more  the  humble 
Terence,  How  extrenielv  incumbent  it  is  on  every 
Icr  to  rcml  fuitlifitlly  with  wliateier  of  intellect  he  has"; 
every  uritcr,  in  like  inmmer,  I.)  exert  himself,  and  write 
-l  •■  Truly  the  man  who  says,  still  more  who  writes, 
a  wise  word  on  any  object  he  has  seen  with  his  eyes,  or 
otherwise  come  to  know  and  he  master  of,  the  same  is  n 
benefactor  to  all  men.  !Ie  that  writes  unwise  words,  again, 
— esj>cciallv  if  on  any  great,  ever-memorable  object,  wliich 
in  this  manner  catches  him  n]s  so  lo  spe^ik,  and  keeps  him 
memorable  along  with  it, — is  he  not  the  indispntahlost 
7/fflifactor  ?  Yes;  though  unfortunately  there  is  no  bailiff 
to  collar  liini  for  it,  and  give  him  forty  stripes  save  one  ; 
yet,  if  he  could  do  better,  and  has  not  done  it,- — yes !  Shall 
stealing  the  money  of  a   man   he  a  crime  ;  and   stealing  the 
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time  and  brains  of  innumerable  men,  generation  after  genera- 
tion of  men,  be  none  P  For  your  tenebrific  criminal  has 
fixed  himself  on  some  great  object,  and  cannot  perhaps  be 
forgotten  for  centuries;  one  knows  not  when  he  will  be 
entirely  forgotten  !  He,  for  his  share,  has  not  brought  light 
into  the  world  according  to  his  opportunity,  but  darkness ; 
he  is  a  son  of  Nox,  has  treacherously  deserted  to  the  side  of 
Chaos,  Nox  and  Erebus ;  strengthening,  perpetuating,  so  far 
as  lay  in  him,  the  reign  of  prolixity,  vacuity,  vague  confusion, 
or  in  one  word,  of  stupidity  and  mifknowledge  on  this  earth  ! 
A  judicious  Reviewer, — in  a  time  when  the  ^abolition  of 
capital  punishments^  makes  such  progress  in  both  Hemi- 
spheres,— would  not  willingly  propose  a  new  penalty  ofdectih; 
but  in  any  reasonable  practical  suggestion,  eus  of  a  bailiif  and 
forty  stripes  save  one,  to  be  doubled  in  case  of  relapse,  and 
to  go  on  doubling  in  rigid  geometric  progression  till  amend- 
ment ensued,  he  will  cheerfully  concur. 

But  to  return.  The  above  considerations  do  not,  it  is 
clear,  apply  with  any  stringency  to  poor  Baillie;  whose 
intellect,  at  best,  was  never  an  epic  one ;  whose  opportunities, 
good  eus  they  look,  were  much  marred  by  circumstances; 
above  all,  whose  epistolary  performance  was  moderately  satis- 
factory to  Spang!  We  are  to  repeat  that  he  has  an 
intellect,  and  a  most  lively,  busy  one  of  its  kind ;  that  he 
is  veracious,  what  so  few  are.  If  the  cursory  reader  do  not 
completely  profit  by  him,  the  student  of  History  will  prosper 
better.  But  in  this,  as  in  all  cases,  the  student  of  History 
must  have  patience.  Everywhere  the  student  of  History 
has  to  pass  his  probation,  his  apprenticeship;  must  first, 
with  painful  perseverance,  read  himself  ifUo  the  century  he 
studies, — ^which  naturally  difiers  much  from  our  century; 
wherein,  at  first  entrance,  he  will  find  all  manner  of  things, 
the  ideas,  the  personages,  and  their  interests  and  aims, 
foreign  and  unintelligible  to  him.  He  as  yet  knows  nobody, 
can  yet  care  for  nobody,  completely  understand  nobody. 
He  must  read  himself  into  it,  we  say ;  make  himself  at  home, 
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and  aci  1 11.1  in  ted,  in  ttiat  repulsive  foreign  century.  Ac-  I 
qiiaintancc  once  made,  all  goes  smoother  and  smoother ;  i 
the  hollow-soundinfj  'constant  assured  friend  Charles  Rex' 
improves  somewhat ;  how  much  more  this  headlong,  we 
hearted,  blundering,  babbling,  'sagacious  jolterhead'  of  a 
Baillie!  For  there  is  a  real  worth  in  him,  spite  of  its 
strange  guise; — something  of  the  Boswell ;  rajs  of  clear 
genial  insight,  sunny  il I umi nation,  which  alternate  curiously 
with  such  babblement,  oily  vehemence,  confused  hallucination 
and  sheer  floundczing  platitude !  An  incongruous,  hetero- 
geneous man  ;  so  many  inconsistencies,  all  united  in  a  certain 
prime-clement  of  most  turbid,  but  genuine  and  fertile  radical 
wtirmih. 

Pm>f  H;iillie  I  The  daily  tattle  of  men,  as  the  air  carried 
it  two  hundred  yeai-s  ago,  becomes  audible  again  in  those 
|«iges :  an  old  dead  Time,  seen  alivi;  again,  as  throngh  a 
glass  darkly.  Those  hasty  chaotic^  records  of  his,  written 
down  oft'hand  from  day  to  day,  arc  worth  reading.  They 
produce  on  us  something  like  the  ett'ect  of  a  contemporaneous 
daily  newspaper;  more  so  than  any  other  record  of  that 
time;  much  more  than  any  of  the  Mercuricx,  'Itritannic,' 
'  Aulic,'  '  Rustic,'  which  then  passed  as  ncwspapei-s,  but 
which  were  in  fact  little  other  than  dull-hot  objurgatory 
painphlets,^grown  cold  enough  now.  Itaillie  is  the  true 
news[)a]>er;  he  is  to  be  used  and  stnilied  like  one.  Taken 
up  in  this  way,  his  steamy  indistinctness  abates,  as  our  eye 
gets  used  to  the  steamy  scone  he  lives  in ;  many  a  little 
trait  discloses  itself,  where  at  fii-st  mere  vacant  confusion  was 
discernible.  Once  familiar  to  the  time,  wc  find  the  old 
contemporaneous  iiew.spaper,  which  seemoii  mere  waste  paper, 
a  rather  interesting  document.  Nay,  as  we  said,  the  Kil- 
winning Minister  himself  by  degrees  gets  intcrestinj;;  for 
there  is  a.  strange  homely  worth  in  him,  lovable  and  ludi- 
crous; a  strange  mass  of  shrewd  simplicities,  naiveties, 
blundering  ingenuities,  and  of  right  wholesome  vitalities 
withal.      Manv-tinted  triueries  of  Scotch  humours,  such  as  a 
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Gait,  a  Scott,  or  a  Smollett  might  have  rejoiced  over,  lie  in 
this  man,  unobliterated  by  the  Covenant  and  all  distance  of 
time.  How  interesting  to  descry,  faintly  developed,  yet  there 
and  recognisable  through  the  depths  of  two  dead  centuries, 
and  such  dense  garnitures  and  dialects  all  grown  obsolete, 
the  indubitablest  traits  of  Scotch  human  nature,  redolent  of 
the  *  West-country,'  of  the  kindly  *  Salt-market,'  even  as  this 
Day  still  sees  it  and  lovingly  laughs  over  it !  Rubicund 
broad  lineaments  of  a  Nicol  Jarvie,  sly  touches  too  of  an 
Andrew  Fairservice;  nay,  sputterings,  on  occasion,  of  the 
tindery  tragic  fire  of  an  adust  Lieutenant  Leshmahago, — ^fat 
as  this  man  is,  and  of  a  pacific  profession  ! 

We  could  laugh  much  over  him,  and  love  him  much,  this 
good  Baillie ;  but  have  not  time  at  present.  We  will  point 
out  his  existence;  advise  all  persons  who  have  a  call  that 
way  to  read  that  same  ^  contemporaneous  newspaper '  of  his 
with  attention  and  thanks.  We  give  it  small  praise  when 
we  say,  there  is  perhaps  no  book  of  that  period  which  will, 
in  the  end,  better  reward  the  trouble  of  reading.  Alas,  to 
those  unfortunate  persons  who  have  sat,  for  long  months 
and  years,  obstinately  incurring  the  danger  of  locked  jaw, 
or  suspension  at  least  of  all  the  thinking  faculties,  in  stubborn 
perusal  of  Whitlocke,  Heylin,  Frynne,  Burton,  Lilbum,  Laud 
and  Company, — all  fiat,  boundless,  dead  and  dismal  as  an 
Irish  bog, — such  praise  will  not  seem  too  promissory  i 

But  it  is  time  to  let  Baillie  speak  a  little  for  himself; 
readers,  both  cursory  and  studious,  will  then  judge  a  little 
for  themselves.  We  have  fished-up,  from  such  circumambient 
indistinctness  and  embroiled  babblement,  a  lucid  passage  or 
two.  Take  first,  that  clear  vision,  made  clear  to  our  eyes 
also,  of  the  Scotch  encamped  in  warlike  array  under  Field- 
Marshal  Alexander  Lesley,  that  *oId  little  crooked  soldier,' 
on  the  slopes  of  Dunse  Law,  in  the  sunny  days  of  1689. 
Readers  are  to  fancy  that  the  flight  of  Jenny  Geddes's  dtool, 
which  we  named  a  cardinal  movement  (as  wrongs  long  com- 
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I  fumished  to  half  a  dozen  of  good  fellows  muskets  and  pikes^  and  to 
my  boy  a  broadsword.  I  carried^  myself,  as  the  fashion  was^  a  sword 
and  a  couple  of  Dutch  pistols  at  my  saddle ;  but,  I  promise^  for  the 
offence  of  no  man  except  a  robber  in  the  way ;  for  it  was  our  part  to 
pray  and  preach  for  the  encouragement  of  our  countr3rmen,  which  I  did, 
to  my  power,  most  cheerfully.  Our  Hill  was  garnished  on  the  top, 
towards  the  south  and  east,  with  our  mounted  cannon ;  well  near  to  the 
number  of  forty,  great  and  small.  Our  regiments  lay  on  the  sides  of 
tlie  Hill,  almost  round  about:  the  place  was  not  a  mile  in  circle;  a 
pretty  round,  rising  in  a  declivity,  without  steepness,  to  the  height  of  a 
bow-shot ;  on  the  top,  somewhat  plain ;  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  in 
length,  and  as  much  in  breadth ;  as  I  remember,  capable  of  tents  for 
forty  thousand  men.  The  crowners^  lay  in  kennous  (canvas)  lodges, 
high  and  wide ;  their  captains  about  them  in  lesser  ones ;  the  sojours 
about,  all  in  huts  of  timber  covered  with  divot  (turf)  or  straw.  Our 
crowners,  for  the  most  part,  were  noblemen :  Rothes,  Lindsay,  Sinclair 
had  among  them  two  full  regiments  at  least,  from  Fife;  Balcarras  a  horse- 
troop  ;  Loudon '  etc  etc.  '  Our  captains  were  mostly  barons,  or  gentle- 
men of  good  note ;  our  lieutenants,  almost  all,  sojours  who  had  served 
over  sea  in  good  charges.  Every  company  had  flying,  at  the  captain's 
tent-door,  a  brave  new  Colour,  with  the  Scottish  Arms,  and  this  ditton. 
For  ChrUfs  Crown  and  Covenant,  in  golden  letters,' — a  notable  emblazon- 
ment indeed  ! 

*  The  councils  of  war  were  keeped  daily  in  the  Castle  of  Dunse ;  the 
ecclesiastic  meetings  in  Rothes's  large  tent.  Lesley  the  General,  and 
Baillie  his  lieutenant,  came  nightly  on  their  horses  for  the  setting  of 
the  watch.  Our  sojours  were  all  lusty  and  full  of  courage ;  the  most 
of  them  stout  young  ploughmen ;  great  cheerfulness  in  the  face  of  all. 
The  only  difficulty  was  to  get  them  dollars  or  two  the  man,  for  their 
voyage  from  home  and  the  time  they  entered  on  pay :  for  among  our 
yeomen  money  at  any  time,  not  to  say  then,  used  to  be  very  scarce.' 
*  We  were  much  obliged  to  the  town  of  Edinburgh  for  moneys :  Harry 
Rollock,  by  his  sermons,  moved  them  to  shake-out  their  purses;  the 
garners  of  Non-covenanters,  especially  of  James  Maxwell  and  my  Lord 
>V'inton,  gave  us  plenty  of  wheat.  One  of  our  Ordinances  was  To  seize 
on  the  rents  of  Non-covenanters,' — ane  helpful  Ordinance,  so  far  as  it 
went. 

'  Our  sojours  grew  in  experience  of  arms,  in  courage,  in  favour,  daily : 
every  one  encouraged  the  other;  the  sight  of  the  nobles  and  their 
beloved  pastors  daily  raised  their  hearts.    The  good  sermons  and  prayers, 

^  CrowneTt  carotur^  and  (to  distinguish  this  officer  from  him  who  holds  the 
inquests),  corotul^  which  last  is  still  intrinsically  our  pronunciation  of  the  woid 
now  spelt  cohful, 
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iiKiriiiiiK  iiid  even,  luidi^r  the  roof  of  Henvcii,  to  which  tlitir  drums  did 
call  tliem  for  belU  ;  the  remonetrances,  very  frequent,  of  the  goodneM 
af  tlipir  (uuse,  of  t)jeir  conduct  (fuiduncc)  hitherto  by  a  Huid  clearly 
Divine ,  nlito  If sley  liia  skill  and  furtune, — made  them  oil  eo  resolute 
for  battle  as  could  be  wished.  We  were  feared  (q/hiiii)  that  emulation 
anions  our  nobles  might  hare  done  harm  when  they  should  be  met  in 
the  field'',  but  such  was  the  winlom  and  authority  of  that  old  little 
crooked  soultlier,  thnt  all,  with  sue  incredible  Hubmission,  from  the 
beginiimg  to  the  end,  gave  over  themselves  to  be  guided  by  him,  as  if 
he  hail  been  Great  Solyman.  He  koeped  daily,  in  the  Castle  of  Dunoe, 
ane  honourable  tabic:  for  the  m  Mes  and  strangers,  with  himself:  for 
the  {gentlemen  waiteni,  thereafter  at  a  long  side-table.  T  had  the  honour, 
b>  iiCLideut,  one  day  to  he  his  cha|>lain  at  table,  on  hie  lefl  band.  The 
fare  wax  as  became  u  general  in  time  of  war  :  not  so  curious  hy  far  as 
Ai-u:iderK,  in  the  Ku^lish  Camp,  to  our  nobles;  but  ye  know  that  the 
Ejigliijh  Kuniptuusity.  both  lu  war  and  peace,  is  denpised  by  all  thdr 
neighbours,' — liuritieii  poke-puddings  of  RuglinberB,  whose  daily  cure  is  ta 
dine,  not  iiisely  but  too  well  ! 

*  Itut  bad  ye  lent  your  ear  in  the  morning,  or  esjiccially  at  even,  and 
heard  in  the  tents  the  kouuiI  of  sume  singing  psalmn,  some  praying,  and 
some  reading  Scripture,  yc  would  have  lieen  refreshed.  True,  there  was 
swearing,  and  curritng,  and  brawling  in  xome  quarters  ;  hut  we  hoped, 
if  our  camp  had  lieen  a  little  settled,  to  have  gotten  nonie  way  for  these 
misorders;  for  all,  of  any  fashion,  did  regret,  and  all  did  promise  lo 
contribute  their  best  enrluaviiurs  for  helping  all  abuses.  For  myself,  1 
never  found  my  mind  in  better  tem|)cr  than  it  was  all  the  time  frae  1 
ramc  from  home,  till  my  head  was  again  homeward  ;  for  I  was  as  a  man 
who  had  tjiken  niy  leave  from  the  world,  and  was  resolved  to  die  in  thiit 
service  without  return.  I  found  tbe  favour  of  (ind  shining  upon  mc  ; 
and  a  sweet,  meek,  yet  strong  and  veliemcnt  spirit  leading  mc,  all  along. 
Itut,  alas,  I  was  no  sooner  on  my  way  woitward,  after  the  conclusion  of 
peace,  than  my  old  security  returned,'' 

Tins  is  the  Sfott-h  Eiiuiiti]iiiiciit  on  the  Hill  of  Dinise ; 
King  Cliark's  luoking  at  it  tliroiii^h  n  siiy-gla-ss,  not  without 
inteixist,  from  tlie  pluiii  above  Itfi'.vick  on  the  other  side  of 
the  river.     Could  ho  have  tiiscovercd   the  llevereiid   Robert 


'  We  have  used  llic  fr. 


cdom  to  mndcrnise  liaillie's  BpelHng  a  btlle ;  about 
fix,'  says  Mr.  Laing,  'on  any  conslanl  way  of  spell- 
need  nol  he  much  delicacy ;  we  also  endeavour  lo 
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Baillie  riding  thither  from  Kilwinning,  girt  with  sword  and 
Dutch  pistols,  followed  by  the  five  or  six  rough  characters  whom 
he  had  laid  out  hard  cash  to  furnish  with  muskets  and  pikes, 
and  to  what  a  dreadful  pitch  the  mind  of  the  pacific  broad- 
based  man  had  now  got  itself  screwed,  resolute  *  to  die  on 
that  service  without  retium,^ — truly,  this  also  might  have  been 
illuminative  for  his  Majesty !  Heavy  Baillie  was  an  emblem 
of  heavy  Scotland,  in  the  rear  of  which  lay  heavy  England. 
But  ^  our  sweet  Prince  ^  discerned  only  the  surfaces  of  things. 
The  mean  peddling  details  hid  from  him,  as  they  still  do  from 
so  many,  the  essential  great  meaning  of  the  matter ;  and  he 
thought,  and  still  again  thought,  that  the  rising-up  of  a 
million  men,  to  assert  that  they  were  verily  men  with  souls, 
and  not  automatons  with  wires,  was  some  loud-soimding  petti- 
ness, some  intrigue, — to  be  dealt  with  by  intriguing.  Herein 
he  fundamentally  mistook ;  mis-saw ; — and  so  mis-Tcentf  poor 
Prince  in  all  manner  of  ways  :  to  the  trout  of  Whitehall 
ultimately  ! 

But  let  us  now,  also  through  a  kind  of  dim  spy-glass,  cast 
a  far-oiF  look  into  the  domesticities  of  Baillie ;  let  us  glance, 
namely,  through  certain  of  these  paper-missives,  into  that 
ancient  Manse  of  Kilwinning ;  all  vanished  now,  to  the  last 
stone  of  it,  long  since ;  swallowed  in  the  depths  of  edacious 
Time.  The  reader  shall  also  see  a  journey  to  Town  done  on 
ponies,  along  the  coast  of  what  is  now  the  Great  North-eastern 
Railway,  working  with  so  much  more  velocity  by  steam ! 

The  *  Treaty  of  Berwick,'  fruit  of  that  Dunse-Law  expedi- 
tion of  the  Scotch  People,  has  soon  issued  again  in  proclama- 
tions, in  ^  papers  burnt  by  the  hangman  * ;  and  then  in  a  new 
Scotch  Armament,  lodged,  this  time,  not  on  Dunse  Hill,  with 
uncertain  moneys  from  Mr.  Harry  RoUock,  but,  by  a  bold 
movement  through  the  Tyne  at  Newbum,  safely  in  the  town 
of  Newcastle,  with  eight  himdred  pounds  a -day  frt)m  the 
northern  counties :  whereupon  follows  a  new  *  Treaty  of 
Rippon,' — ^fit  also  to  be  burnt  by  the  hangman  by  and  by. 
Baillie  rejoices  somewhat  in  the    milk  and   honey  of  these 
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notUierii  couiiUcs,  (.oiiiparatively  a  fat,  productive  land.  ITio 
iiuroii'  iiinii,  girt  again  with  Dutch  pistols,  innocuous  cxcvpt 
to  thit'vos,  had  made  bis  Wil!  Itefore  departing  on  Ihe&n  for- 
midable expeditions  :  '  It  will  be  my  earnest  desire,'  tlius  willa 
he,  'that  my  wife  be  content  with  the  annual-rent  of  seven 
tliousand  merk  (.SVob)  from  what  is  first  and  readiest,  and 
that  she  quit  judicially  what  further  she  could  crave  by  her 
very  Nuhdolous  t-ontract '^ — -subdoloua  contract,  I  say,  tliough 
not  of  hor  making;  which  she  should  quit.  'What  then 
remains,  lot  it  bo  employed  for  her  children's  education  and 
profit.  I  would  give  to  Robert  6ve  thousand  merk,  if  he  quit 
his  licii-sliip ;  tlic  rest  to  be  equally  divided  betwixt  Harrie 
and  I.illie,  'ITiree  hundred  merk  to  be  distribute  presently 
aiiiont;  the  Poor  of  the  Parish  of  Kilwinning,  at  sight  of  tlie 
Session.'  All  this  wc  omit,  and  leave  heliind  us  in  a  state  of 
comfortable  fixity  ;^beiu{j  bound  now  on  a  now  niission  :  to 
tlie  new  Parliament  (wliirh  will  one  day  hccomo  a  I^)ng  Parlia- 
ment) just  sitting'  down  at  present.  Jload  those  select  fractions 
of  Jitters 'to  Mrs.  Itaillie  at  Kilwinning,'  dated  November 
l(i4(),  on  the  road  to  Ixjndon  : 

'  .Mv  Ukaut,— 1  Hiote  t..  tlioc  fr.,ru  Ivliiiiiiirgli  ;  als,.  from  Kel>-<.,  to 
,\lr.  Cliiiiil,  siisjientirif;  Ihy  aliaeiioi'  fnini  hump.  1  wrute  tu  thee  likewise 
heru  ii.  Ntnvoasllc,  on  Satunlny  la-^t.  Since,  I  thajjk  (iod,  I  have  lieen 
very  weel,  .11  thy  ho.irl  oiild  » i>h,  umi  all  my  cuiii|)a(Ly. 

'VpstiTiiifrlit  till-  ('uiiiniitU'P  sent  fur  i.ie,  uwi  told  iiu;  of  tlieir  desire 
1  tihinild  pu  tc  [.i.iiduTi  «it!i  the  CoiiiiiiiM-imiiTS.  1  made  STUidry  dim- 
iiiltip>i;  Hliii-li  partly  they  aiii.«pie.i,  and  partlv  ti"ik  to  thoir  ron- 
Pidpratinii  till  this  di.v,  Itiit  iioH',  at  <iijr  ]>r<.-hvlPiV  aftLT  s.-niioii,  h,.th 
our  iLulilrMip.i  a-.a  ministprs  in  one  voire  Ih-innlitinept  that  not  only 
.Mr.  AlMat.der  llpi.dprwDii,  hut  alsii  .Mr.  Hid.ert  Blair,  .Mr.  Ce^.r-e 
*!ill(.s(.ip,  iind  I.shoi.ld  all  tlirce,  fur  divpr«  nids,  -u  f.i  l.undun  ;  Mr. 
Iluhpft  HIaii-  tu  s:i(i,fy  th,.  mind-  nf  many  in  Knshiiid  «ho  lovo  the  »«y 
(if  New  Kiiffhmd  (Iw/rprtidnini)  heltei-  than  that  nf  J'reshyterips  in  our 
(liuicli  :  1  fur  tlic  ponvincini;  of  tliiit  prcv.ilent  faction  (Arnihiian 
Kpisropnh)  a!.'ainst  whiidi  1  hnvo  written  ;  Mr.  Giltes|>ic  for  Uip  crvinji- 
dowti  of  thp  KuKli'^h  rerpmonics,  on  »IiiclL  lie  lias  written  ;  and  all'  four 
of  us  tu  preach,  hy  turns,  to  our  Commissioners  in  tlieir  liousp  ;  which 
U  thp  custom  of  divers  nohlpmen  at  niurt,  and  was  our  prnctice  all  thp 
tim"  of  111"  C.nfprpiK-e  nf  nipp.m.      M"p  mind  to  Pi^rliam.  Coil  willin};, 
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tomorrow ;  and  other  twelve  miles  on  Saturday^  to  Damtoun  {DarUngton^ 
there  to  stay  all  Sunday^  where  we  hope  to  hear^  before  we  cross  the 
Tees  on  Monday^  how  things  are  like  to  frame  in  the  English  Parliament. 
Loudon  is  fashed  with  a  defluzion ;  he  will  stay  here  till  Monday^  and 
come  on  as  health  serves^  journey  or  p6st. 

*  They  speak  here  of  the  prentices  pulling  down  the  High-Commission 
house  at  London ;  of  General  King's  landings  with  six  or  seven  thousand 
Danes^  in  the  mouth  of  the  Thames,  near  London.  W%  wish  it  were  so ; 
but  we  take  it^  and  many  things  more  you  will  hear,  for  clatters. 

'  My  Heart,  draw  near  to  God  ;  neglect  not  thy  prayers  morning  and 
evening  with  thy  servants,  as  God  will  help  thee ;  read  and  pray,  beside 
that,  in  private.  Put  Rob  to  the  school;  teach  him  and  Harrie  both 
some  little  beginnings  of  God's  fear ;  have  a  care  of  my  little  Lillie.  I 
pray  thee  write  to  me  how  thou  and  they  are.     Thy  awne, 

'  R.  Baillie. 
'Newcastle,  5  November  1640.* 


'  Mt  Heart, — ^Thou  sees  I  slip  no  occasion.  I  wrote  to  thee  yesternight 
from  Newcastle ;  this  night  I  am  in  Durham,  very  weel,  rejoicing  in  God's 
good  providence. 

'  After  I  closed  my  letters,  my  boy  Jamie  was  earnest  to  go  with  me ; 
so,  notwithstanding  of  my  former  resolution  to  send  him  home,  I  was 
content  to  take  him.  I  spake  to  the  General,  and  put-in  his  name,  as 
my  man,  in  the  safe-conduct  But,  when  I  was  to  loup  (to  mount  horse), 
he  £uled  me,  and  would  go  no  farther !  I  could  not  strive  then ;  I  gave 
him  his  leave,  and  a  dollar  to  carry  him  home.  His  folly  did  me  great 
wrong ;  for  if  I  should  have  gone  back  to  bespeak  ane  other,  I  would 
have  lossed  my  company :  so  without  troubling  myself,  I  went  forward 
with  my  company,  manless.  But,  behold  the  gracious  providence  of  my 
God :  as  I  enter  in  Durham,  one  of  my  old  scholars,  a  preacher  in 
Colonel  Ramsay's  regiment  of  horse,  meets  with  me  before  1  light ;  will 
have  me  to  his  chamber ;  gives  me  his  chamber,  stable-servant,  a  cup  of 
sack,  and  all  courtesy  ;  gets  me  a  religious  youth,  a  trooper,  ready  with 
a  good  horse,  to  go  with  me  to  Loudon.  Major-General  Baillie  makes 
me,  and  all  the  Commissioners  that  were  there,  sup  with  him,  and  gives 
the  youth  his  leave  to  go  with  me.  Mr.  Archibald  Johnston  assures  me 
for  his  charges,  as  well  as  my  own.  So  my  man  James's  foolish  un- 
thankfulness  is  turned  about  for  my  ten-times  better  provision :  I  take 
this  for  a  presage  and  ane  erles  {earnest)  of  God's  goodness  towards  me 
all  this  voyage. 

'  We  hope  that  Loudon's  defluxion  shall  not  hinder  him  to  take  journey 
on  Tuesday.  The  morrow  we  intend  but  one  other  post  to  Darlington, 
and  there  stay  till  the  Great  Seal  {our  Safe-conduet)  come  to  us.    The 


Itobert  Blair  did  prMcb  to  ui  on  Sundky.  At  supper 
post,  with  the  Great  Seal  of  EngUod  for  our  nfe-oondu 
with  the  Earl  «f  BriBtol't  latter  to  Loudoa,  eotreati: 

'  Oa  MoDdaf  we  came,  before  we  lighted,  to  Borougl 
tive  miles,  On  Tiie:i<lay  we  rode  three  nhort  posts  by 
DoiicBster.'  There  I  was  content  to  buy  a  bobUia 
Wedneeday  we  come  auotber  good  jouruey  to  Newark- 
we  cauied  Dr.  Moyslle  sup  with  us.  On  'lliursilsy  we  cai 
on  Friday  to  Huntingdon;  on  Saturday  to  Ware;  her 
Sablialh  aiid  heard  the  miaister,  after  we  were  warned  o 
service,  preach  two  good  sermons,'^ the  nrviee  once  wel 
notice,  finda  the  sermons  very  fair  ! 

'On  Monday  morning  we  came  that  twenty  mite*  to 
■unrising  ;*  all  well,  horse  and  man,  as  we  could  wish  ;  i 
and  their  servants  with  us  on  little  naigs  ;  the  way  eit 
deep.  Our  journeys  being  so  long  and  continued,  ai: 
unaccuitomod  with  travel,  we  took  it  for  God's  singular  ( 
of  us  were  to  preserved :  none  in  the  company  held  Ix 
and  my  man.  and  our  little  noble  naigs.  Trom  Kilwin 
I  did  not  so  much  us  stumble :  this  is  the  fruit  of  your 
alao  all  the  way  full  of  courage,  and  comforted  with  tbi 
prosonce  with  my  spirit.  We  were  at  great  expenses  on 
inns  are  all  like  palucea ;  no  wonder  they  eitorae  their  g 
meals,  coarse  enough,  we  would  pay,  together  with  ooi 
or  seventeen  pounds  sterling,  t^ome  three  dish  of  creev 
like  little  uartaus  (miniature  lobtteri),  two-and-forty  shill 
!)_■  jmon  Gardeu  > 
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Ireland  (Sirqffard)  came  but  on  Monday  to  town^  late;  on  Tuesday^ 
rested;  on  Wednesday  came  to  Parliament;  but^  ere  nighty  he  was 
caged.     Intolerable  pride  and  oppression  cry  to  Heaven  for  vengeance. 

'Tuesday  here  was  a  fiist;  Mr.  Blair  and  I  preached  to  our  Comr 
missioners  at  home^  for  we  had  no  clothes  for  outgoing.  Many  ministm 
used  greater  freedom  than  ever  here  was  heard  o£  Episcopacy  itself 
beginning  to  be  cried-down^  and  a  Covenant  cried-up^  and  the  Liturgy 
to  be  scorned.  The  town  of  London  and  a  world  of  men  mind  to  present 
a  Petition^  which  I  have  seen^  for  the  abolition  of  bishops^  deans  and  all 
their  appurtenances.  It  is  thought  good  to  delay  tiU  the  Parliament 
have  pulled-down  Canterbury  (Laudf)  and  some  prime  bishops^  which 
they  mind  to  do  so  soon  as  the  KinJ  has  a  little  digested  the  bitterness 
of  his  Lieutenant's  censure.  Huge  things  are  here  in  working ;  the 
mighty  Hand  of  God  be  about  this  great  work  !  We  hope  this  shall  be 
the  joyful  harvest  of  the  tears  that,  these  many  years^  have  been  sown 
in  these  Kingdoms.    All  here  are  weary  of  bishops.  R.  Baiujx. 

'London,  18  November  1640.' 

Weary  of  bishops,  indeed ;  and  *  creevishes  *  at  such  a  price; 
and  the  Lord  lieutenant  Strafford  caged,  and  Canterbury  to 
be  pulled  down,  and  everywhere  a  mighty  drama  going  on : 
and  thou  meanwhile,  my  Heart,  put  Rob  to  the  school,  give 
Harry  and  him  some  beginnings  of  wisdom,  mind  thy  prayers, 
quit  subdolous  contracts,  *  have  a  care  of  my  little  Lillie!*  Poor 
little  Lilias  Baillie;  tottering  about  there,  with  her  foolish 
glad  tattlement,  with  her  laughing  eyes,  in  drugget  or  other 
homespun  frock,  and  antiquarian  bib  and  tucker,  far  off  in 
that  old  Manse  of  Kilwinning !  But  she  grew  to  be  tall 
enough,  this  little  Lillie,  and  a  mother,  and  a  grandmother ; 
and  one  of  her  grandsons  was  Henry  Home  Lord  Kaimes ;  ^ 
whose  memorial,  and  Lillie^s,  is  still  in  this  earth ! 

Greatly  the  most  impressive  of  all  the  scenes  Baillie  witnessed 
in  that  mighty  drama  going  on  everywhere,  was  the  Trial  of 
Strafford.  A  truly  impressive,  momentous  scene;  on  which 
Hushworth  has  gathered  a  huge  volume,  and  then  and  since 
many  men  have  written  much ;  wherein,  nevertheless,  several 
features  would  have  been  lost,  had  not  the  Minister  of  Eilwin- 

^  Woodhouselee*s  Z(^  ^  AtfMMi; 
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iiiiig,  with  Ills  rustic  open  heart  and  seeing  eyes,  been  there- 
It  is  the  best  scene  of  all  he  has  painted,  or  hastily  aigii' 
painted,  plastered  and  dauhed.  With  careful  industry,  fishing 
as  before  from  wide  wastes  of  dim  embrolEmentt  let  us  snatch 
here  and  there  a  luminous  A'agnient,  and  adjust  them  aa  is 
best  possible;  and  therewith  close  our  contemporaneons  news- 
paper. Baillie's  report,  of  ininieuse  length  and  liaste,  is  to 
the  Presbytery  of  Irvine,  and  riated  May  1 641.  We  give  two 
earlier  frnctions  first,  from  letters  to  Mrs.  Baillie.  Strafford, 
on  that  fasting  Tuesday,  when  the  pulpits  were  so  loud  against 
bishops,  was  reposing  from  fatigues  of  travel.  On  the  morrow 
he  repaired  to  his  place  in  Parliament,  nothing  doubting ;  *  but 
ere  night  he  was  caged' : 


Wednrtday,  17  Novtmher  1(540.  'TTio  Lower  House  closed  their 
doors;  llie  Speaker  keoped  the  keys  till  liis  acciisatioii  was  concluded. 
lliereaAer  Air.  I'ym  went  up,  with  a  iiunilicr  at  liU  li.tck,  to  the  Higher 
House ;  and  in  a  shnrt  pretty  speech,  ilid,  in  name  of  the  Lower  House, 
and  in  name  of  tlie  Commons  of  all  Kn^land,  accuse  TliomHs  Earl  of 
Stratford,  Lord  Licutt'nnnt  of  Irelund,  of  Hifcli  Treason  ;  aiid  re<|uired 
his  person  to  be  arrested  till  proiijitioii  might  be  hciird.  And  bo  Pym 
(iiid  his  train  withdrew;  and  thereupon  the  Lords  began  to  consult  on 
that  strnii|fe  and  unexpected  motion. 

'The  word  goes  in  hnste  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant  wliere  he  was  with 
the  King-  \Vith  sj>eed  lie  comes  to  the  House ;  he  calls  loudly  at  the 
door;  James  Maxwell,  Keeper  of  the  Blac.k-rod,  opens.  His  Lordship, 
with  a  proud  jrloouiind  couutciiaiu'e,  makes  towards  his  phu-e  at  llie 
board-liead  ;  but  iit  once  many  bid  hiiu  void  the  House.  So  he  Is  forced, 
in  confusion,  to  ro  to  the  door  litl  called  ajruin." — Called  ajraiii,  'he 
stands,  Imt  is  commanded  to  kneel  on  his  knees;  after  hearine:  their 
resohition,  lie  offers  to  S]ieak,  hut  is  ciimmniidei!  to  he  ^ono  nitlinut  a 

'In  the  outer  room,  James  Maxwell  rei|tiired  him,  ns  prisoner,  to 
deliver  his  sword  ;  when  he  had  gotten  it,  he  cries  with  a  lourl  voice  for 
his  man  "to  carry  my  Ixird  Lientcnant's  sword."  This  done,  he  makes 
through  a  number  of  jieople  townnis  his  coach  ;  nil  {ra?.inir,  no  man 
capping  to  him,  before  whom,  that  morniiif;,  the  greatest  of  Kn^'land 
would  have  stood  uncovered;  all  cnini:,  "U'liat  is  the  matter?"  He 
said,  "A  small  matter.  I  w.irrant  you!"  Tlicy  rp].lied.  '■  Yes  indeed. 
High  Treason  is  a  small  mutter  ! " ' 
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Saturday,  January  90,  1641.  'The  lieutenant  this  day  was  sent  for. 
He  came  from  the  Tower  by  water^  with  a  guard  of  musketeers ;  the 
world  wondering^  and  at  his  going  out  and  coming  in^  shouting  and 
cursing  him  to  his  face. 

'  Coming  into  the  Higher  House^  his  long  Charge^  in  many  sheets  of 
paper^  was  read  to  him.  For  a  while  he  sat  on  his  knees  before  the  bar ; 
then  after  they  caused  him  to  sit  down  at  the  bar,  for  it  was  eight  o'clock 
before  all  was  read.     He  craved  a  month  to  answer.' 

May  4, 1641 .  '  Reverend  and  dear  Brethren^'  *  *  *  The  world  now 
seeth  that  the  delay  is  alone  upon  their  side.  Their  constant  attendance 
on  Strafford  is  pretended  to  be  the  cause ;  and  truly  it  is  a  great  part  of 
the  reason  why  our  business  and  all  else  has  been  so  long  suspended. 
Among  many  more,  I  have  been  ane  assiduous  assistant ;  and  therefore 
I  will  give  you  some  account  of  what  I  have  heard  and  seen  in  that  most 
notable  Process. 

'  Westminster  Hall  is  a  room  as  long,  as  broad,  if  not  more,  than  the 
outer  house  of  the  High  Church  of  Glasgow^  supposing  the  pillars  were 
all  removed.  In  the  midst  of  it  was  erected  a  stage,  like  to  that  prepared 
for  our  Assembly  at  Glasgow,  but  much  larger  ;  taking  up  the  breadth 
of  the  whole  house  from  wall  to  wall,  and  of  the  length  more  than  a 
third  part. 

'At  the  north  end  was  set  a  throne  for  the  King,  a  chair  for  the 
Prince  ;  before  it  lay  a  large  woolsack,  covered  with  green,  for  my  Lord 
Steward,  the  Earl  of  Arundel ;  ^  and  then  lower,  two  other  woolsacks  for 
my  Lord  Keeper  and  the  Judges,  with  the  rest  of  the  Chancery,  all  in 
their  red  robes.  Beneath  this,  a  little  table  for  four  or  five  clerks  of  the 
Parliament  in  their  black  gowns.  Round  about  these,  some  forms 
covered  with  green  frieze,  whereon  the  Earls  and  Lords  did  sit  in  their 
red  robes,  of  that  same  feshion,  lined  with  the  same  white  ermine-skins, 
as  you  see  the  robes  of  our  Lords  when  they  ride  in  Parliament  at 
Edinburgh.  The  Lords  on  their  right  sleeves  have  two  bars  of  white 
skins;  the  Viscounts  two  and  ane  half;  the  Earls  three;  the  Marquess 
of  Winchester  three  and  ane  half.  England  hath  no  more  Marquesses ; 
and  he  but  ane  late  upstart  creature  of  Queen  Elizabeth's. 

*  In  front  of  these  forms  where  the  Lords  sit,  is  a  bar  covered  with 
green.  At  the  one  end  of  it  standeth  the  Committee  of  eight  or  ten 
gentlemen  appointed  by  the  House  of  Commons  to  pursue  (prosecute) ; 
at  the  midst  there  is  a  little  desk,  where  the  prisoner  Strafford  sits 
or  stands  as  he  pleaseth,  together  with  his  keeper.  Sir  William  Balfour, 
the  Lieutenant  of  the  Tower.  At  the  back  of  this  is  another  desk  fbr 
Strafford's  four  secretaries,  who  carry  his  papers,  and  assist  him  in  writ- 

^  This  is  he  of  the  Amndel  Marbles :  be  went  abroad  next  year. 


of  eleven  ranks  of  forms^  the  highest  touching  almost  to  th( 
une  of  these  forms  went  from  the  one  end  of  the  room 
and  contained  about  forty  men.  The  two  highest  were  di' 
rest  by  a  rail ;  and  a  rail  cutted-oflf  from  the  rest,  at  ev 
seats.  The  gentlemen  of  the  Lower  House  did  sit  wil 
other  persons  without.  All  the  doors  were  keeped  ver} 
guards :  we  always  behoved  to  be  there  a  little  after  fiv( 
ing.  My  Lord  Willoughby  Earl  of  Lindsey^  Lord  Chamb* 
landy  ordered  the  House  with  great  difficulty.  James  M 
rod^  was  great  usher ;  a  number  of  other  servant  gentlemc 
attended.  We^  by  favour^  got  place  within  the  rail,  am 
mens.  The  House  was  full  daily  before  seven.  Against 
of  Strafford  came  in  his  barge  from  the  Tower,  accom] 
Lieutenant  and  a  guard  of  musketeers  and  halberdiers, 
their  robes  were  set  about  eight ;  the  King  was  usually 
hour  before  them. 

'The  King  came  not  into  his  throne,  for  that  would 
the  action ;  for  it  is  the  order  of  England,  that  when  the 
he  speaks  what  he  will,  and  no  other  speaks  in  his  pres 
the  back  of  the  throne  there  were  two  rooms  on  the  two 
one  did  Duke  de  Vanden,  Duke  de  Vallet,'  and  other 
sit;  in  the  other  the  King,  the  Queen,  Princess  Mar 
Elector,  and  some  court  ladies.  The  tirlies  (kUtices),  th 
to  be  secret,  the  King  brake  down  with  his  own  hands ; 
the  eye  of  all ;  but  little  more  regarded  than  if  they  had 
for  the  Lords  sat  all  covered ;  lliose  of  the  Lower  H 
others  except  the  French  noblemen,  sat  uncovered  wh 
came,  and  not  else.     A  number  of  ladies  were  in  boxes  a 
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Oft  great  clamour  without  about  the  doors :  in  the  intervalB  while 
Strafford  was  making  ready  for  answers^  the  Lords  got  always  to  their 
feet,  walked  and  clattered  (chatted);  the  Lower-House  men,  too,  loud 
clattering.  In  such  sessions,  ten  hours  long,  there  was  much  public 
eating,  not  only  of  confections,  but  of  flesh  and  bread ;  bottles  of  beer 
and  wine  going  thick  from  mouth  to  mouth,  without  cups;  and  all 
this  in  the  King's  eye:  yea,  many  but  turned  their  back,  and' — 
(Gracious  Heavens !) — '  through  the  forms  they  sat  on.  There  was  no 
outgoing  to  return;  and  oft  the  sitting  was  till  two,  three,  or  four 
o'clock/ 

Strangely  in  this  manner,  no  Mignity  of  history^  in  the 
smallest  obstructing  us,  do  we  look,  through  these  rough-and- 
ready  Scotch  words,  through  these  fresh  Kilwinning  eyes, 
upon  the  very  body  of  the  old  Time,  its  form  and  pressure, 
its  beer  and  wine  bottles,  its  loud  clattering  and  crowding. 
There  it  is,  visually  present :  one  feels  as  if,  by  an  effort,  one 
could  hear  it,  handle  it,  speak  with  it.  How  different  from 
the  dreary  vacuity  of  most  *  philosophies  teaching  by  experi- 
ence ^  is  the  living  picture  of  the  fact ;  such  as  even  a  Boswell 
or  a  fiaillie  can  give,  if  they  will  but  honestly  look !  In 
spite  of  haste,  we  must  continue  a  little  farther ;  catch  a  few 
more  visualities : 

*The  first  session  was  on  Monday,  March  22  (1641).  All  being  set, 
as  I  have  said,  the  Prince  on  a  little  chair  at  the  side  of  the  throne, 
the  Chamberlain  and  Black-rod  went  and  fetched-in  my  Lord  Strafford. 
He  was  always  in  the  same  suit  of  black,  as  if  in  dooL  At  the  entry 
he  gave  a  low  courtesy ;  proceeding  a  little,  he  gave  a  second ;  when 
he  came  to  his  desk,  a  third;  then  at  the  bar,  the  fore-fiice  of  his 
desk,  he  kneeled ;  rising  quickly,  he  saluted  both  sides  of  the  House, 
and  sat  down.  Some  few  of  the  Lords  lifted  their  hats  to  him.  This 
was  his  daily  carriage. 

'  My  Lord  Steward,  in  a  sentence  or  two,  showed  that  the  House  of 
Commons  had  accused  the  Earl  of  Strafford  of  high  treason ;  that  he 
was  there  to  answer;  that  they  might  manage  their  evidence  as  they 
thought  meet.  They  thereupon  desired  one  of  their  clerks  to  read  their 
impeachment.  I  sent  you  the  printed  copy  long  ago.  The  first  nine 
articles,  being  but  generalities,  were  passed ;  the  twenty-eight  of  ther 
farther  impeachment  were  all  read.  The  clerk's  voice  was  small ;  and 
after  the  midst,  being  broken,  was  not  heard  by  many. 
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' My  Lonl  of  Stralford  wm,  in  hia  answer,  lery  lufv,  accurate  oaA 
eloqiictit.  A  preaiiiMe,  whereiD,'  etc.  :  this  he  spoke ;  and  then  a  1onji|> 
paper,  of  particular  noswera  to  the  twenty-eight  charges,  yraa  read. 
'The  reading-  of  it  took-up  lai^  three  hours.  His  frieiidi  wer»  so 
wary  that  they  made  three  clerks  read  hy  turns,  that  every  one  might 
Iiear.  ,  .  .  After  all,  Strafford  cmved  leave  to  speak ;  but  the  day 
heiiitf  BO  far  spent,  to  two  or  three  o'clock,  he  was  refused  ;  and  tb« 
I^ri!  Steward  adjourne<l  the  Houae  till  the  morrow  at  eight. 

"I'he  Krroiid  tesiion,  on  Tuesday  29d.  'I'he  King  and  Queen  and  all 
being  set  a^  the  d;iy  liefnre,  Mr.  Pym  hod  a  long  aiid  eloquent  oration, 
only  Hj^in~t  the  preamble  of  Stmffard's  nntwer,  wherein  he  laboured 
to — '  etc.  etr,  'The  first  witness,  Sir  Pierce  Croshy,  who — '  •  •  • 
'  Whun  I'ym  liad  ended,  the  Earl  required  time,  if  it  were  but  to  the 
niorniw,  to  answer  ^ii  heavy  cbargea,  many  whereof  were  new.  After 
dehiitc  pro  and  coT^tra,  one  of  the  Lords  apnko  of  adjourning  their 
HoiisEr ;  Htid  pressed  their  privilege,  thnt  at  the  motion  of  any  one 
l*ril  the  House  behoved  to  he  adjourned.  So  the  Lords  did  nl!  retire 
to  their  own  House  above,  and  debated  among  themselves  the  question 
for  a  large  balf-hcmr.  During  Ibeir  ahseiioe,  though  in  the  eye  uf  the 
Kiiij;,  iill  fell  to  (■  Uttering,   «nlliiii(j,  catiuK,  toying;  but  Straflord,  in 

their  mites,  and  uritiiig.  The  Lord-  returned  ;  the  Steward  [irononnced 
their  decision :  thi.t  the  matters  spoken  heini;  nil  of  fiict,  and  this 
only  in  answer  to  h'tn  onn  preamble,  he  should  m:ike  an  nnswcr  without 
any  ilcl.-iy.  So,  without  sii^n  of  repining,  the  Karl  answered  something 
to  all  bad  been  Kaid  ;  instanced — '    .... 

'  inWniWnv  24th,  Mr.  Maynard  bandied  the  lirst  of  the  tnenly- 
eight  articles,'  with  witnesses,  ete.  In  his  reply,  the  F^irl  first  rciuired 
permission  to  witbdranr  and  r.ill.vt  him-iclf:  this  was  refused.  'lie 
madeaneexcflieiit  an.u-er.'-  'It  «,-riy  tedious  W  repent  nil  their  .(uirk 
l>assa-es.-  'Tlie  thini  article,  ■■that  lie  would  make  the  Kin-'s  little 
finger  heavier  lliaii  the  loins  of  tlie  ln«,"  thi-  >ins  proven  bv  sundry. 
Amonir  others.  Sir  David  Koiilis  »linm  lie  had  crushed,  .■niue  to  dr|>,i.e. 
He  oxrepled  n;:ainst  lliis  witness,  as  one  viho  lind  a  <|iiarrel  Hilh  liini. 
M-ivnard  produced  ngninsl  liim  bis  own  ile.iee,  sul.seiibed  Iiv  bis  own 
band,  that  wlierens  Sir  Pavid  had  hrou-lit  liefore  him  the  snuie  exrep- 
tinn  agiiinst  a  witness,  he  had  decreed  tbnt  a  witness  for  the  Kinir  nnd 
Commonwealth  must  he  rereived,  notHltlislamlin::  any  private  ([uarrels. 

"You  are  wiser,  my  I>ord  Stenani,  than  to  be  ruled  by  any  of  iiii/ 
actions  as  patterns  !"  ' 

OiMitiittinK  all  on\vv  of  ■  scssioiis.'k.t    u.  iiiatk   lioio   mi.{ 


.1 
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there,  in  *  this  notable  Process,"*  a  characteristic  feature,  as  we 
can  gather  it.  Mark,  in  general,  the  noble  lone  lion  at  bay ; 
mark  the  fierce,  winged  and  taloned,  toothed  and  rampant 
enemies,  that  in  flocks,  from  above  and  from  beneath,  are 
dashing  at  him  ! 

'My  Lord  of  Strafford  required^  farther^  to  answer  to  things  objected 
the  former  day ;  but  was  refused.  He  required  permission  to  retire^ 
and  advise  about  the  present  objections ;  but  all  that  he  obtained  was 
a  little  time's  advisement  in  the  place  he  was  in.  So  hereafter^  it  was 
Strafford's  constant  custom^  after  the  end  of  his  adversary's  speech,  to 
petition  for  time  of  recollection ;  and  obtaining  it,  to  sit  down  with  his 
back  to  the  Lords,  and  most  diligently  read  his  notes,  and  write 
answers,  he  and  his  secretaries,  for  ane  half-hour,  in  the  midst  of  a 
great  noise  and  confusion,  which  continued  ever  till  he  rose  again  to 
speak.' — 

*  For  this  he  produced  Sir  William  Pennyman  as  witness  ;  a  member 
of  the  Lower  House,  who,  both  here  and  many  times  else,  deposed 
point-blank  all  he  required.  Mr.  Maynard  desired  him  to  be  posed  (for 
no  man  there  did  speak  to  any  other,  but  all  speech  was  directed  to  my 
Lord  Steward),  ''When,  and  at  what  time,  he  was  brought  to  the 
remembrance  of  those  words  of  my  Lord  Strafford's  ?  "  All  of  us  thought 
it  a  very  needless  motion.  Sir  William  answered,  "  Ever  since  the  first 
speaking  of  them,  they  were  in  his  memory ;  but  he  called  them  most 
to  remembrance  since  my  Lord  Strafford  was  charged  with  them." 
Maynard  presently  catched  him,  ''That  he  behoved,  then,  to  be  answer- 
able to  the  House  for  neglect  of  duty ;  not  being  only  silent,  but  voting 
with  the  rest  to  this  article,  wherein  Strafford  was  charged  with  words 
whereof  he  knew  he  was  free  ! "  There  arose,  with  the  word,  so  great 
an  hissing  in  the  House,  that  the  gentleman  was  confounded,  and  fell 
a-weeping. 

'  Strafford  protested.  He  would  rather  commit  himself  to  the  mercy 
of  God  alone,  giving  over  to  use  any  witness  in  his  defence  at  all,  than 
that  men,  for  witnessing  the  truth,  should  incur  danger  and  disgrace  on 
his  account' — 

'  So  long  as  Maynard  was  principal  speaker,  Mr.  Glyn  lay  at  the  wait, 
and  usually  observed  some  one  thing  or  other ;  and  uttered  it  so  perti- 
nently that,  six  or  seven  times  in  the  end,  he  got  great  applause  by  the 
whole  House.' — 

'  I  did  marvel  much,  at  first,  of  their  memories,  that  could  answer 
and  reply  to  so  many  large  allegeances,  without  the  missing  of  any  one 
point ;  but  1  marked  that  both  the  Uentenant  when  they  spake,  and  the 
lawyers  when  he  spake,  did  write  their  notes ;  and  in  their  speeches  did 


very  loose  tongue  :— if  tin  geiit]ein«n  of  the  Commons 
no  more  but  th«  correction  of  hit  foolish  tODgae,  he  woi 
them  thanks  ! ' — 

'  *  *  Concerning  the  Lord  Deputy's  scutching 
with « rod."    •    • 

'The  otiier  part  of  ttic  article  wiis  his  oiecutiiig  one  1 
who  after  a  loug  want  of  pay,  craving  it  from  his  cap! 
be  gone  to  the  gallows.  He  weut  his  way,  but  was  Wi 
said  to  have  stolen  ane  qanrter  of  beef:  for  this  he  is  s 
and  albeit  Home  noblemen  liad  moved  the  Deputy's  lady 
his  life,  yet  without  mercy  he  naa  execute.' — 

'Gljn  showed  That  daily  there  caroe  to  their  hand 
matter  of  Strafford's  injustice,  that  if  they  had  their  ai 
again,  they  would  give-in  as  many  new  as  old.  Strafi 
that,  and  proclaimed  them  nue  open  defiance.  Glyn  1 
word  ;  and  offered  instantly  to  name  three-and -twenty  et 
wherein  hia  own  gain  was  clear.  He  began  quickly  hii 
I'arkM'a  paper  petition.  Strafford,  finding  himself  in  an 
soon  repent  of  hia  passionate  defiance,  and  required  he  J 
no  more  than  he  was  charged  with  in  his  paper.'  (Seven 
March.) 

'Strafford  said,  "That  though  his  bodily  infirmity  wai 
charge  of  treason  lay  heavy  on  his  mind ;  yet  that  his  i 
from  the  Honourable  House  of  Commona,  this  did  mo 
through  his  soul."  Maynard  alleged  "That  be  (Straffo 
of  his  eloquence,  spent  time  to  gain  affection  ;  "—as,  ii 
more  simple  sort,  especially  the  ladies,  he   daily   gain< 
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'  Mr.  Glyn  showed^  '*  The  Earl  of  Strafford  was  now  better  than  his 
word  :  he  had  not  only  made  Acts  of  State  equal  to  Acts  of  Parliament^ 
but  also  his  own  acts  above  both." ' 

'He  (Strafford)  answered^  '^That  his  intention  in  this  matter  was 
certainly  good  ;*'  *'  that  when  he  found  the  people's  untowardness^  he 
gave  over  the  design."  Maynard  answered^  ''That  intentions  cleared 
not  illegal  actions ;  that  his  giving-over  before  tens  of  thousands  were 
starved^  maketh  him  not  innocent  of  the  killing  of  thousands^" ' — sar- 
castic Leamed-serjeant ! 

'The  Earl  of  Clare  and  others  debated  with  Vane  (the  elder  Vane) 
sharply^  What  "  this  kingdom  "  did  mean ;  England^  or  only^  perhaps 
Scotland  ;  Maynard  quickly  silenced  him  :  "  Do  you  ask^  my  Lord^  if 
this  kingdom  be  this  kingdom  or  not  f 


»» » 


My  learned  friends  !  most  swift,  sharp  are  you ;  of  temper 
most  accipitral, — hawkish,  aquiline,  not  to  say  vulturish ;  and 
will  have  this  noble  lamed  lion  made  a  dead  one,  and  carrion 
useful  for  you ! — Hear  also  Mr.  Stroud,  the  honourable 
Member,  standing  *  at  the  end  of  the  bar  covered  with  green 
cloth,^  one  of  the  ^  eight  or  ten  gentlemen  appointed  to  prose- 
cute,*^ how  shrill  he  is : 

'  The  Deputy  said,  "  If  this  was  a  treason,  being  informed  as  he  was, 
it  behoved  him  to  be  a  traitor  over  again,  if  he  had  the  like  occasion." 
*  *  *  Mr.  Stroud  took  notice  of  Strafford's  profession  to  do  this  over 
again.  He  said,  "  He  well  believed  him ;  but  they  knew  what  the  king- 
dom suffered  when  Gaveston  came  to  react  himself ! " ' 

This  honourable  Member  is  one  of  the  Five  whom  Charles 
himself,  some  months  afterwards,  with  a  most  irregular  non- 
constabulary  force  in  his  train,  sallied  down  to  the  House  to 
seek  and  seize, — ^remembering  this,  perhaps,  and  other  services 
of  his  !     But  to  proceed  : 

'  My  Lord  Strafford  regretted  to  the  Lords  the  great  straits  of  his 
estate.  He  said  "he  had  nothing  there  but  as  he  borrowed."  Yet 
daily  he  gave  to  the  guard  that  conveyed  him  ten  pound,  by  which  he 
conciliated  much  favour;  for  these  fellows  were  daily  changed,  and 
wherever  they  lived,  they  talked  of  his  liberality.  He  said  "his  family 
were,  in  Ireland,  two-hundred-and-sixty  persons,  and  the  House  of 
Commons  there  had  seised  all  his  goods.    Would  not  their  Lordships 


and  told  Out  puDCtuallf,  "  My  Lord,  you  did  say  it ! " 
upon,  "  He  should  answer  with  at  ^eat  trath,  Hlbeit  i 
cuiilidence,  as  that  gentleman,  to  the  best  of  hia  remt 
not  speak  so.  But  if  lie  did,  he  trusted  their  goodn 
pardon  such  a  rash  and  foolish  word."  ' 

'  Thurtda;/,  8tli  April ;  *f4Hoii  foarU-tuth.  The  twen 
they  passed.  All  being  set,  and  the  Deputy  brought  t 
knees,  be  nas  desired  to  say  for  himself  what  he  w> 
House  of  Commons  may  sum-op  all  before  the  sentM 
time  till  tomorrow.  The  Cotnmoas  ot>)ected.  '  Yet  the  1 
debate,  did  grant  it.'^ 

'The  matter  wsa'  {Axtnnlh  ^ettUn),  'Young  Six  1 
fidlen  by  accident  amoiif;'  his  father's  pajwrs ' — Ah  ye 
accident  1  And  now  the  questioD  is,  Will  the  Lords  alli 
it?  'Tie  Lords  adjourn  one  hour  large:  st  their  return 
Bf  <T!*  the  expectation  of  nil ; '  ao  nmbiKuoiis  decree,  t< 
Wwarib  refotal,  or  else  new  uuknoirn  periods  of  delay  I 

'At  once  the  Commons  began  to  grumble.  Glyn 
tetof  articles  he  would  eKamiuc  ttitue»ses,  thcaP  The] 
that  he  wanted  to  examine  wituestes,  but  pot  bim  to  ni 
He  named  one,— another, — a  third, — a  fourth  ;  and  a 
make  ane  end.  the  Commoiu  oa  both  Kides  of  tlie  Hooi 
with  ■  shout  of  "  Withdraw  !  Withdraw!  WilLdrswI"- 
feet,  on  with  their  hals,  cocked  their  beavers  in  the  K 
all  did  fear  it  would  grow  to  a  present  tumult.     Thejr  i 
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Cromwell  dashed-on  his  rusty  beaver  withal,  and  strode  out 
so, — in  those  wide  nostrils  of  his  a  kind  of  snort.  And  one 
Mr.  Milton  sat  in  his  house,  by  St.  Bride^s  Church,  teaching 
grammar,  writing  Areopagitics ;  and  had  dined  that  day,  not 
perhaps  without  criticism  of  the  cookery.  And  it  was  all  a 
living  coloured  Time,  not  a  grey  vacant  one ;  and  had  length, 
breadth  and  thickness,  even  as  our  own  has  ! — But  now,  also, 
is  not  that  a  mircundous  spyglass,  that  Perceptive-Faculty, 
Soul,  Intelligence,  or  whatsoever  we  call  it,  of  the  Reverend 
Mr.  Robert  Baillie  of  Kilwinning  ?  We  still  see  by  it, — 
things  stranger  than  most  pretematuralisms,  and  mere 
commonplace  ^  apparitions,^  could  be.  *'  Our  Fathers,  where 
are  they  ?  ^  Why,  there ;  there  are  our  far-off  Fathers,  face 
to  face ;  alive, — and  yet  not  alive ;  ah  no,  they  are  visible 
but  tmattainable,  sunk  in  the  never-returning  Past !  Thrice 
endeavouring,  we  cannot  embrace  them;  ter  numus  effiigU 
inuigo.  The  Centuries  are  transparent,  then  ; — yes,  more  or 
less;  but  they  are  impermeable,  impenetrable,  no  ad£unant 
so  hard.  It  is  strange.  To  be^  To  have  been :  of  all  verbs 
the  wonderfulest  is  that  same.  The  *  TSm^- element,^  the 
*  crystal  prison  M  Of  a  truth,  to  us  Sons  of  Time,  it  is  the 
miracle  of  miracles. — ^These  thoughts  are  thrown -out  for 
the  benefit  of  the  curious. 

One  thing  meanwhile  is  growing  plain  enough  to  every- 
body :  those  fiery  Commons,  with  their  "  Withdraw !  With- 
draw ! "  will  have  the  life  of  that  poor  prisoner.  If  not  by 
free  verdict  of  their  Lordships,  then  by  bill  of  attainder  of 
their  own ;  by  fair  means,  or  by  less  fair,  Strafford  has  to 
die.  '  Intolerable  pride  and  oppression  ciy  to  Heaven  for 
vengeance.''  Yes,  and  Heaven  has  heard;  and  the  Earth 
now  repeats  it,  in  Westminster  Hall  here, — ^nay,  worse  still, 
out  in  Palaceyard,  with  <  horrible  cries  and  imprecations  M 
This  noble  baited  lion  shall  not  escape,  but  perish, — be 
food  for  learned  Serjeants  and  the  region  kites  !  We  will 
give  but  one  other  glimpse  of  him :  his  last  appearance  in 
Westminster  Hall,  that  final  Speech  of  his  there;  ^whicb,^ 

VOL.  IV,  It 
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says  Baillie,  ^  you  have  in  print.^  We  have  indeed :  printed 
in  Whitlockey  and  very  copiously  elsewhere  and  since ; — pro- 
bably the  best  of  all  Speeches,  everything  considered,  that 
has  yet  been  printed  in  the  English  tongue.  All  readers 
remember  that  passage, — ^that  pause,  with  tears  in  the 
*  proud  glooming  countenance,^  at  thought  of  **  those  pledges 
a  saint  in  Heaven  left  me.""  But  what  a  glare  of  new  fatal 
meaning  does  the  lart  circumstance,  or  shadow  of  a  circum- 
stance,  which  Baillie  mentions,  throw  over  it : 

^He  made  a  Speech  large  two  hours  and  ane  half.  *  *  *  To  all 
he  repeated  nought  new^  but  the  best  of  his  former  answers.  And  in 
the  end^  after  some  lashness  and  fagging^  he  made  such  ane  pathetic 
oration^  for  ane  half-hour^  as  ever  comedian  did  upon  a  stage.  The 
matter  and  expression  were  exceeding  brave :  doubtless^  if  he  had  grace 
or  civil  goodness^  he  is  a  most  eloquent  man.  One  passage  made  it  most 
spoken  of:  his  breaking-off  in  weeping  and  silence  when  he  spoke  of  his 
first  Wife.  Some  took  it  for  a  true  defect  of  his  memory  ;  others^  and 
the  most  part^  for  a  notable  part  of  his  rhetoric ;  some  that  true  grief 
and  remorse  at  that  remembrance  had  stopped  his  mouth.  For  they 
say  that  his  first  Lady,  the  Earl  of  Clare's  sister^  being  with  child,  and 
finding  one  of  his  whore's  letters,  brought  it  to  him,  and  chiding  him 
therefor,  he  strook  her  on  the  breast,  whereof  shortly  she  died. ' 

Such  is  the  drama  of  Life,  seen  in  Baillie  of  Kilwinning ; 
a  thing  of  multifarious  tragic  and  epic  meanings,  then  as 
now.  A  many-voiced  tragedy  and  epos,  yet  with  broad- 
based  comic  and  grotesque  accompaniment ;  done  by  actors 
not  in  buskins; — ever  replete  with  elements  of  guilt  and 
remorse,  of  pity,  instruction  and  fear !  It  is  now  two- 
hundred  years  and  odd  months  since  these  Commons  Mem- 
bers, shouting,  "  Withdraw  !  Withdraw  !  "^  took  away  the 
life  of  Thomas  Wentworth  Earl  of  StraflTord ;  and  introduced, 
driven  by  necessity  they  knew  little  whither,  horrid  rebellions, 
as  the  phrase  went,  and  suicidal  wars  into  the  bowels  of  this 
country.  On  our  horizon  too,  there  loom  now  inevitabilities 
no  less  stem ;  one  knows  not  sometimes  whether  not  very 
near  at  hand !  They  had  the  Divine  Right  of  Kings  to 
settle,   those   unfortunate  ancestors  of  oxxvs :   Shall   Charles 
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Stuart  and  William  Laud  alone  have  a  soul  and  conscience 
in  this  Nation,  under  extant  circumstances ;  or  shall  others 
too  have  it?  That  had  come  now  to  require  settlement, 
that  same  ^divine  right ^;  and  they,  our  brave  ancestors, 
like  true  stalwart  hearts,  did  on  hest  of  necessity  manage  to 
settle  it, — by  cutting-oif  its  head,  if  no  otherwise. 

Alas,  we,  their  children,  have  got  perhaps  a  still  harder 
thing  to  settle  :  the  Divine  Right  qf  Squires,  Did  a  God 
make  this  land  of  Britain,  and  give  it  to  us  all,  that  we 
might  live  there  by  honest  labour ;  or  did  the  Squires  make 
it,  and, — shut  to  the  voice  of  any  Gk)d,  open  only  to  a  Devil^s 
voice  in  this  matter, — decide  on  giving  it  to  themselves 
alone  ?  This  is  now  the  sad  question  and  *  divine  right  '*  we, 
in  this  unfortunate  century,  have  got  to  settle !  For  there 
is  no  end  of  settlements;  there  will  never  be  an  end;  the 
best  settlement  is  but  a  temporary,  partial  one.  Truly,  all 
manner  of  rights,  and  adjustments  ofwork  and  wages,  here 
below,  do  verge  gradually  into  error,  into  unbearable  error, 
as  the  Time-flood  bears  us  onward ;  and  many  a  rights  which 
used  to  be  a  duty  done,  and  divine  enough,  turns  out,  in  a 
new  latitude  of  the  Time-voyage,  to  have  grown  now  alto- 
gether undivine !  Turns  out, — when  the  fatal  hour  and 
necessity  for  overhauling  it  arrives, — ^to  have  been,  for  some 
considerable  while  past,  an  inanity,  a  conventionality,  a 
hollow  simulacrum  of  use-and-wont ;  which,  if  it  will  still 
assert  itself  as  a  ^  divine  right,^  having  now  no  divine  duty 
to  do,  becomes  a  diabolic  wrong ;  and,  by  soft  means  or  by 
sharp,  has  to  be  sent  travelling  out  of  this  world !  Alas, 
^  intolerabilities  ^  do  now  again  in  this  new  century  ^  cry  to 
Heaven'; — or  worse,  do  not  cry,  but  in  low  wide-spread 
mo6m,  lie  as  perishing,  as  if  Mn  Heaven  there  was  no  ear 
for  them,  and  on  Earth  no  ear.**  ^Elevenpence  halfpence 
a- week "  in  this  world ;  and  in  the  next  world  zero  !  And 
'  Sliding-Scales,'  and  endless  wrigglings  and  wrestlings  over 
mere  ^  Corn-Laws ' :  a  Governing  Class,  hired  (it  appears)  at 
the  rate  of  some  fifty  or  seventy  millions  a-year,  which  not 


We  here  quit  Baillie ;  we  let  his  drop-so 
finish,  though  not  yet  in  mid-course  of  his  Gi 
Drama.  To  prevent  disappointment,  we  ought 
this  of  Strafford  is  considerably  the  best  passage 
— and  indeed,  geiierailv,  once  more,  that  the  c 
will  not  find  much  profit  in  biin ;  tliat  exce[ 
with  unusual  intensitjf,  even  the  historical  atot 
less  than  he  expect§.  As  a  true,  rather  apti. 
confused  quarrji  out  of  which  some  edifice  migl 
built,  we  leave  him  to  those  who  have  inti 
mutters. 


DR.    FRANCIA* 

[1843} 

The  confused  South- American  Revolution,  and  set  of  revolu- 
tions, like  the  South- American  Continent  itself,  is  doubtless  a 
great  confused  phenomenon;  worthy  of  better  knowledge 
than  men  yet  have  of  it.  Several  books,  of  which  we  here 
name  a  few  known  to  us,  have  been  written  on  the  subject : 
but  bad  books  mostly,  and  productive  of  almost  no  eflecL 
The  heroes  of  South  America  have  not  yet  succeeded  in 
picturing  any  image  of  themselves,  much  less  any  true  image 
of  themselves,  in  the  Cis- Atlantic  mind  or  memory. 

Iturbide,  ^  the  Napoleon  of  Mexico,^  a  great  man  in  that 
narrow  country,  who  was  he  ?  He  made  the  thrice-celebrated 
^  Plan  of  Iguala  \ ;  a  constitution  of  no  continuance.  He 
became  Emperor  of  Mexico,  most  serene  *  Augustin  i.** ;  was 
deposed,  banished  to  Leghorn,  to  London ;  decided  on  return- 
ing ; — landed  on  the  shore  of  Tampico,  and  was  there  met, 

^  Foreign  Quartb&lt  Rkvirw,  No.  6a.— i.  I^knsrai  Discottru  d$Koered 
0H  occasion  of  alehrating  tJU  Obaquies  of  kis  laU  ExaUemty  thi  Porpiiual  Dic' 
taSor  of  th$  Ripublic  of  Parag9u^i  iJU  CitiMem  Dr.  Josi  Caspar  Frmuia:  by 
Cititen  tho  Rov,  Manud  Antonio  Pom,  of  tht  Ckmrtk  of  tko  Jn€ttmaHon,  an 
thi  QOtk  of  October  iZ^  (In  the  British  Pachit  mnd  Argentine  Nows^  No.  813. 
Buenos- Ayres,  March  19,  1S42.) 

2.  Essai  Historiguo  sur  la  Rivolution  do  Paragnay,  it  to  Gouvimemint  Die» 
tatorial  du  Doctmr  Francia.  Par  MM.  Rengger  et  Loogduunp.  Seconde 
Edition.     Paris,  1827. 

3.  Leitors  on  Paraguay,  By  J.  P.*  and  W.  P.  Rohertson,  a  vols.  Second 
edition.     London,  1839. 

4.  FranMs  Reign  of  Terror,    By  the  same.    London,  1839. 

5.  Letters  on  South  AmerictL    By  the  same.    3  toIs.  London,  1843. 

6.  TVavels  in  Chile  and  La  Plata,    By  John  Miers.    %  vols.  London,  1826. 
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And  Bplirar,  *  the  Washington  of  Colu 
Bolivar,  he  too  a  gone  without  his  fame,  i 
graphs  teptesent  to  us  a  long-faced,  squate- 
stem,  considerate,  amKiotab/  considerate 
aquiline  form  of  note ;  with  terrible  angulai 
(lark  ilccp  eyes,  somewhat  too  close  together 
circumstance  we  earnestly  hope  the  lithogr 
blame) :  thi»  is  Liberator  Bolivar : — a  man 
fighting,  honl  riding,  of  ui&iiifold  achieven 
heroisms  and  liistrionisms  in  this  world ;  a 
niuch-eitduring  man  :  now  dcnd  and  gone  ; — i 
that  melancholy  lithograph,  the  cultivated  ] 
knows  as  good  as  nothing.  Yet  did  he  nc 
thitlicr,  often  in  the  most  desperate  manner,  v 
clad  in  bUnkcts,  with  War  of  L.iberBtion  ' 
Clad  in  blankets,  pomhat  the  South  Aoiericai 
is  a  square  blanket,  with  n  short  slit  in  the  a 
draw  oiirr  _\x>ur  haul,  and  so  leave  hanging :  i 
cavalier  has  ridden,  in  those  hot  climates, 
drvan  at  all :  and  fought  handsomely  too, 
blanket  round  his  arm,  when  it  came  to  the  d 

With  such  cavalry,  and  artillery  and  infii 
ii»);^..  I...  rkliieo,  fighting  all   the  way. 
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from  the  firm  land,  he  always  returned  agam,  truculently 
fought  again.  He  gained,  in  the  Cumana  regions,  the 
^immortal  victory^  of  Carababo  and  several  others;  under 
him  was  gained  the  finishing  *  immortal  victory  ^  of  Ayacucho 
in  Peru,  where  Old  Spain,  for  the  last  time,  burnt  powder  in 
those  latitudes,  and  then  fled  without  return.  He  was  Dic- 
tator, Liberator,  almost  Emperor,  if  he  had  lived.  Some 
three  times  over  did  he,  in  solemn  Columbian  parliament,  lay 
down  his  Dictatorship  with  Washington  eloquence;  and  as 
often,  on  pressing  request,  take  it  up  again,  being  a  man 
indispensable.  Thrice,  or  at  least  twice,  did  he,  in  difierent 
places,  painfully  construct  a  Free  Constitution ;  consisting  of 
*  two  chambers,  and  a  supreme  governor  for  life  with  liberty 
to  name  his  successor,^  the  reasonablest  democratic  constitution 
you  could  well  construct ;  and  twice,  or  at  least  once,  did  the 
people,  on  trial,  declare  it  disagreeable.  He  was,  of  old, 
well  known  in  Paris;  in  the  dissolute,  the  philosophico- 
political  and  other  circles  there.  He  has  shone  in  many  a 
gay  Parisian  soiriey  this  Simon  Bolivar;  and  in  his  later 
years,  in  autumn  1825,  he  rode  triumphant  into  Potosi  and 
the  fabulous  Inca  Cities,  with  clouds  of  feathered  Indians 
somersaulting  and  war-whooping  round  him,^ — and  ^as  the 
famed  CerrOy  metalliferous  Mountain,  came  in  sight,  the  bells 
all  pealed  out,  and  there  was  a  thunder  of  artillery,^  says 
Greneral  Miller.  If  this  is  not  a  Ulysses,  Polytlas  and 
Polymetis,  a  much-enduring  and  many-counselled-man,  where 
was  there  one  ?  Truly  a  Ulysses  whose  history  were  worth 
its  ink, — had  the  Homer  that  could  do  it  made  his 
appeamnce ! 

Of  General  San  Martin,  too,  there  will  be  something  to  be 
said.  Greneral  San  Martin,  when  we  last  saw  him,  twenty 
years  ago  or  more, — through  the  organs  of  the  authentic 
steadfast  Mr.  Miers, — had  a  handsome  house  in  Mendoza,  and 
^  his  own  portrait,  as  I  remarked,  hung  up  between  those  of 
Napoleon   and    the   Duke   of    Wellington.^      In   Mendoza, 

^  Mtmoiri  of  Gmeral  MUUr. 


rumiDating  past  adTeotures  over  half  the  \ 
his  portrait  hung  up  between  Napoleon's  an 
Wellington's. 

Did  the  reader  ever  hear  of  San  Martin's 
Andes  intot'hile?  It  is  a  feat  worth  looking  i 
most  likely,  to  Hannibals  march  over  the  A 
WM  jet  no  Simplon  or  Mont-Ceois  highway 
Bctod  itself  in  the  year  1817.  South-Americ 
little  of  pidking  their  way  through  the  gullies 
•a  the  Buenos-Ayres  people,  ba^-ing  driven- 
SpaQianK  and  e^ablisfaed  the  reign  of  (reed 
pircnrious  Duuiner,  thought  it  were  now  got 
Spaniards  out  of  Chile,  and  establish  the  re 
thcr«  also  instead :  whereupon  Stui  Martin, 
ilcndom,  was  appointed  to  do  it.  Bt  way 
Jbr  be  b^an  from  afar,  San  Martin,  while  on 
icadv  at  Mendtua,  assembles  '  at  the  Fort  of 
Dm  Afuanda  riTei-,'  some  daTs"  jaanwT  to 
MttaiMUe  tHbcs  of  the  Ftehoetidie  IndiaH, 
Afcwi,  ao  they  oame  it,  and  i 
«|il*Bwk  there.'  TV  « 
Krib«d  by  GcMntl  Mfllcr.  < 
mm*  ttft  filiiifa^  rira  JnH;  wbtkhafal 
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rest  ^ ;  so  that  comparatively  little  mischief  was  done,  and 
only  ^  one  or  two  ^  deaths  by  quarrel  took  place. 

The  Pehuenches  having  drunk  their  ardent-water  and 
horses'  blood  in  this  manner,  and  sworn  eternal  friendship  to 
San  Martin,  went  home,  and— communicated  to  his  enemies, 
across  the  Andes,  the  road  he  meant  to  take.  This  was  what 
San  Martin  had  foreseen  and  meant,  the  knowing  man  !  He 
hastened  his  preparations,  got  his  artillery  slung  on  poles,  his 
men  equipped  with  knapsacks  and  haversacks,  his  mules  in 
readiness;  and,  in  all  stillness,  set  forth  from  Mendoza  by 
amoiher  road.  Few  things  in  late  war,  according  to  General 
Miller,  have  been  more  noteworthy  than  this  march.  The 
long  straggling  line  of  soldiers,  six  thousand  and  odd,  with 
their  quadrupeds  and  baggage,  winding  through  the  heart  of 
the  Andes,  breaking  for  a  brief  moment  the  old  abysmal 
solitudes ! — ^For  you  fare  along,  on  some  narrow  roadway, 
through  stony  labyrinths ;  huge  rock-mountains  hanging  over 
your  head,  on  this  hand ;  and  under  your  feet,  on  that,  the 
roar  of  mountain-cataracts,  horror  of  bottomless  chasms; — 
the  very  winds  and  echoes  howling  on  you  in  an  almost  pre- 
ternatural manner.  Towering  rock- barriers  rise  sky-high 
before  you,  and  behind  you,  and  around  you;  intricate  the 
outgate !  The  roadway  is  narrow ;  footing  none  of  the  best. 
Sh£u*p  turns  there  are,  where  it  will  behove  you  to  mind  your 
paces ;  one  false  step,  and  you  will  need  no  second ;  in  the 
gloomy  jaws  of  the  abyss  you  vanish,  and  the  spectra]  winds 
how]  requiem.  Somewhat  better  are  the  suspension  bridges, 
made  of  bamboo  and  leather,  though  they  swing  like  seesaws : 
men  are  stationed  with  lassos,  to  gin  you  dextrously,  and  fish 
you  up  from  the  torrent,  if  you  trip  there. 

Through  this  kind  of  country  did  San  Martin  march; 
straight  towards  San  lago,  to  fight  the  Spaniards  and  deliver 
Chile.  For  ammunition -wagons  he  had  sorraSf  sledges, 
canoe-shaped  boxes,  made  of  dried  buUVhide.  His  cannons 
were  carried  on  the  back  of  mules,  each  cannon  CHi  two 
mules  judiciously   harnessed :    on   the   packsaddle   of  your 
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fiii'iii'nt  ifDil/i  MiATc  rmbei  tritli  firm  girtha  a  long  strong 
|Mil»  I  (III:  <(lln-r  pinl  of  wbicti  {Jbrktd  end,  we  suppose) 
rnntoil,  with  llk<*  K'rl^i  O"  ^^*  pnckuddle  of  the  hindmost 
iiiiilti  v""!'  cnriiion  wiu  ilunj;  with  leathern  stmps  on  this 
|Milii,  iijiil  NO  liJivi'llifl,  fWfiyinf;  sod  dangling,  yet  moderately 
■iiiiHiv  In  llio  kiiiijiMick  of  each  w)ldier  was  eight  days' 
IMiiU'iiili'i,  driiil  twcf  ground  into  snuff-powder,  with  a 
iiiiilh mil  of  |iiiji|inr,  and  nuiiig  slight  MHUoning  of  biscuit  or 
tiiiil/i'  iiiiiitl ;  '  Htoru  of  onionii,  of  gnrlic,'  was  not  wanting: 
I'liiHKuiiv  ttin  ciiiild  tw  boiled  at  eventide,  by  fire  of  scnib- 
ImikIii'i,  iir  uliniMt  of  rock-Iiehens  or  dried  tnule-dung.  No 
riulliKi'  liu^^ii^i'  wiu  permitted:  each  soldier  lay  at  night 
wiiijil  111  hill  /Miiuho,  witli  his  knnpsnek  for  pillow,  under  the 
miiKjn  I'f  Itcitviin :  Uillnhiod  by  hard  travail;  and  sank  soon 
I'liiiiif-li  lull)  sti-mly  nost'-UH'lwly,  into  the  foolishest  rough 
.■.'It  .Imi.f  i.f  iiiiiiii;ii,-iiiiiblo  Divanis.  Had  he  not  left  much 
ln'liiiiil  him  in  thi-  rjinums, — mother,  mistress,  what  not ; 
;iiitl  «;>■.  liki-  to  tiiul  souu'wlmt,  if  lie  ever  J^>t  across  to  Chile 
liMiifl  '  Whiit  «n  entity,  utie  of  those  nijjht- leaders  of  San 
M  utm  .  »ll  >le<»^til\  Mioriiii;  tlieri.-.  in  the  heart  of  the  Andes, 
m..U-i  tUe  et--r>ud'strt>-s'  "  WHvwoni  sentries  with  difficulty 
kvv)'  llieuiM-Ne^  rt^Hke:  tir(\I  mules  che*  barley  ration*,  or 
vK' V  ,'Li  (h;xv  !ej,-s;  the  tVvb'e  wateh-tire  wij!  harily  kindle 
,*  «><i',  ,   iH'.u'i'^'.N  A'lJ  the  S.v,L;htT;t  Orvs?  jj'itter  do^r: ;  acd 
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'plains  of  Maypo,^  and  again,  positively  for  the  last  time, 
on  the  plains  or  heights  of  *  Chacabuco  ^ ;  and  completed  the 

*  deliverance  of  Chile,^  as  was  thought,  forever  and  a  day. 

Alas,  the  ^  deliverance  ^  of  Chile  was  but  commenced ;  very 
far  from  completed.  Chile,  after  many  more  deliverances,  up 
to  this  hour,  is  alwajrs  but  *  delivered  ^  from  one  set  of  evil- 
doers to  another  set ! — San  Martinis  manoeuvres  to  liberate 
Peru,  to  unite  Peru  and  Chile,  and  become  some  Washington- 
Napoleon  of  the  same,  did  not  prosper  so  well.  The  suspicion 
of  mankind  had  to  rouse  itself;  Liberator  Bolivar  had  to  be 
called  in ;  and  some  revolution  or  two  to  take  place  in  the 
interim.  San  Martin  sees  himself  peremptorily,  though  with 
courtesy,  complimented  over  the  Andes  again;  and  in  due 
leisure,  at  Mendoza,  hangs  his  portrait  between  Napoleon^s 
and  Wellington's.  Mr.  Miers  considered  him  a  fairspoken, 
obliging,  if  somewhat  artful  man.  Might  not  the  Chilenos 
as  well  have  taken  him  for  their  Napoleon?  They  have 
gone  farther,  and,  as  yet,  fared  little  better ! 

The  world-famous  General  O'Higgins,  for  example,  he, 
after  some  revolution  or  two,  become  Director  of  Chile ;  but 
so  terribly  hampered  by  ^  class-legislation '  and  the  like,  what 
could  he  make  of  it?  Almost  nothing!  O'Higgins  is 
clearly  of  Irish  breed;    and,   though  a  Chileno  bom,  and 

*  natural  son  of  Don  Ambrosio  O'Higgins,  formerly  the 
Spanish  Viceroy  of  Chile,'  carries  his  Hibemianism  in  his  very 
face.  A  most  cheery,  jovial,  buxom  countenance,  radiant 
with  pepticity,  good  humour  and  manifold  effectuality  in 
peace  and  war !  Of  his  battles  and  adventures  let  some 
luckier  epic-writer  sing  or  speak.  One  thing  we  Foreign 
Reviewers  will  always  remember :  his  father's  immense  merits 
towards  Chile  in  the  matter  of  Highways.  Till  Don 
Ambrosio  arrived  to  govern  Chile,  some  half-century  ago, 
there  probably  was  not  a  made  road  of  ten  miles  long  from 
Panama  to  Cape  Horn.  Indeed,  except  his  roads,  we  fear 
there  is  hardly  any  yet.  One  omits  the  old  Inca  causeways, 
as  too  narrow  (being  only  three  feet  broad),  and  altogether 


(iiBW  throo^  the  Aadai,  for  mart  put;  hew 
&o(u  muk-tncks  into  nMd%  oertain  td  than, 
of  his  CMMctai,  AlwaTS  <»  the  lugfaer  inhospiti 
at  ewj  few  miles'  distance,  stands  a  brim  bnc 
nndU^  into  wUch  the  ioriona  tzaTclkr  intzodc 
iodi  corcrt  and  grated  lafetr ;  naj,  food  and 
tut  thue  an  *  iron  boxes'  of  poonded  beef  w  oU 
iliio  bom  of  cfaarraaJ :  to  all  which  the  ttm 
baigained  with  the  I\Mt-flCoe  aBthoRtieii  a 
Stcd  and  tiialer  are  not  wastiag  to  htm,  a^  Al 
with  water  &tmo  tlw  stnaa  :  Omm  be.  iliilh^g  i 
hetaiti  xiOml  at  rttatii^  amid  the  loMt^  p" 
Mri^  a^  Ue«i  G>MMr  OTB^pH.  VfHk 
ft  m^  kehofnl. — if  Aocisrind^  of  aadi 

Bri  ]wa  «M  tUi  «w4  Mbn  ei -at  aafc, 

Taa  wnU  Sft  tak  warfciw*  n4  Ut>  GnnI 

It  ^kta  «M  wttk  ml  pn  to  ktar  horn  U 
the  War  a(  iabrt;  ^  MTcM^  tkae  OT^ 

htoDt  srifiBik,  ia  wat  «r  ■«  nmh  i^m 
bncaiU  jieU,  kn*  sot  mil  I  t»  tav^ 
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and  are  now  fast  verging  towards  impassability  and  the 
condition  of  mule-tracks  again.  What  a  set  of  animals  are 
men  and  Chilenos !  If  an  O^Higgins  did  not  now  and  then 
appear  among  them,  what  would  become  of  the  unfortunates  ? 
Can  you  wonder  that  an  O^Higgins  sometimes  loses  temper 
with  them ;  ihtUs  the  persuasive  outspread  hand,  clutching 
some  sharpest  hide-whip,  some  terrible  sword  of  justice  or 
gallows-lasso  therewith,  instead, — and  becomes  a  Dr.  Francia 
now  and  then !  Both  the  O^Higgins  and  the  Francia,  it 
seems  probable,  are  phases  of  the  same  character ;  both,  one 
begins  to  fear,  are  indispensable  from  time  to  time,  in  a 
world  inhabited  by  men  and  Chilenos ! 

As  to  O^Higgins  the  Second,  Patriot,  Natural-sou  O^Hig- 
gins,  he,  as  we  said,  had  almost  no  success  whatever  as  a 
governor ;  being  hampered  by  class-legislation.  Alas,  a 
governor  in  Chile  cannot  succeed.  A  governor  there  has  to 
resign  himself  to  the  want  of  success;  and  should  say,  in 
cheerful  interrogative  tone,  like  that  Pope-elect,  who  showing 
himself  on  the  balcony,  was  greeted  with  mere  howls,  '<  Non 
piacemmo  al  popolo  ^  ? — and  thereupon  proceed  cheerfully  to 
the  next  fact.  Groveming  is  a  rude  business  eveiy where ;  but 
in  South  America  it  is  of  quite  primitive  rudeness:  they 
have  no  parliamentary  way  of  changing  ministries  as  yet ; 
nothing  but  the  rude  primitive  way  of  hanging  the  old 
ministry  on  gibbets,  that  the  new  may  be  installed !  Their 
government  has  altered  its  name,  says  the  sturdy  Mr.  Miers, 
rendered  sulky  by  what  he  saw  there :  altered  its  name,  but 
its  nature  continues  as  before.  Shameless  peculation,  malver- 
sation, that  is  their  government:  oppression  formerly  by 
Spanish  officials,  now  by  native  haciendados,  land-proprietors, 
— the  thing  called  justice  still  at  a  great  distance  from  them, 
says  the  sulky  Mr.  Miers ! — ^Yes,  but  coming  always,  answer 
we ;  every  new  gibbeting  of  an  old  ineffectual  ministry  bring- 
ing justice  somewhat  nearer  !  Nay,  as  Miers  himself  has  to 
admit,  certain  improvements  are  already  indisputable.  Trade 
everywhere,  in  spite  of  multiplex  confbsions,  has  increased,  is 


Americui  dergj  bad  grown  to  be  as  &  kind  of 
—readers  have  beard  of  that  huge  Soatb-Ai 
sucker,  which  fixes  its  bill  in  yoor  circolattng 
yoa  lie  adeep,  and  there  sucks ;  waving  you  w 
of  its  detestable  leather  wings  into  ercr  deeper 
driuking,  till  it  b  satisfied,  and  you — do  nc 
more!  The  Soatb-Ameiican  goirnnments, 
feod  with  the  old  churcfa-d^nitanes,  and  I 
great  stnuta  for  cash,  hare  ereirwhere  confiscaJ 
teries,  cashiered  the  di:«bedient  dignitaries,  me 
flnous  cfaarch-plate  into  piastres ;  and,  on  th 
the  wti^  of  their  vampire ;  so  that  if  it  still 
at  least  hare  a  chance  of  awakening  be&re 
again,  the  reiy  want  of  soldien  of  Ubertj  led  I 
pating  id  blacks,  yellows  and  other  coloured 
mulatto,  naT,  yoor  o^ro,  if  well  drilled,  wil 
well  as  another. 

Poor  SaQtb-Amefican  emanicipatois ;  the 
Valuer,  Rajnal  and  ConpanT,  at  that  gospel 
tract  and  the  Rights  of  Man ;  under  the  mos 
dmuDstaoca ;  and  hare  faitboto  got  odIt  to 
see !  Nay,  now,  it  seems,  they  do  pove»  '  unii 
f—  .»  i_rf  .iJ-w^   -;*k  frthfT   Hmh   monk 
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indeed,  as  the  basis  of  all,  an  immense  increase  of  soap-and- 
water.  Yes,  thou  sturdy  Miers,  dirt  is  decidedly  to  be 
removed,  whatever  improvements,  temporal  or  spiritual,  may 
be  intended  next !  According  to  Miers,  the  open,  still  more 
the  secret  personal  nastiness  of  those  remote  populations  rises 
almost  towards  the  sublime.  Finest  silks,  gold  brocades, 
pearl  necklaces  and  diamond  ear-drops,  are  no  security  against 
it :  alas,  all  is  not  gold  that  glitters ;  somewhat  that  glitters 
is  mere  putrid  fish-skin  !  Decided,  enormously  increased 
appliance  of  soap>and-water,  in  all  its  branches,  with  all  its 
adjuncts;  this,  according  to  Miers,  would  be  an  improve- 
ment. He  says  also  Q  in  his  haste,^  as  is  probable,  like  the 
Hebrew  Psalmist),  that  all  Chileno  men  are  liars ;  all,  or  to 
appearance,  all !  A  people  that  uses  almost  no  soap,  and 
speaks  almost  no  truth,  but  goes  about  in  that  fashion,  in  a 
state  of  personal  nastiness,  and  also  of  spiritual  nastiness, 
approaching  the  sublime ;  such  people  is  not  easy  to  govern 
well  !— 

But  undoubtedly  by  far  the  notablest  of  all  these  South- 
American  phenomena  is  Dr.  Franda  and  his  Dictatorship  in 
Paraguay ;  concerning  whom,  and  which,  we  have  now  more 
particularly  to  speak.  Francia  and  his  *  reign  of  terror  ^  have 
excited  some  interest,  much  vague  wonder  in  this  country ; 
and  especially  given  a  great  shock  to  constitutional  feeling. 
One  would  rather  wish  to  know  Dr.  Francia ; — but  unhappily 
one  cannot !  Out  of  such  a  murk  of  distracted  shadows  and 
rumours,  in  the  other  hemisphere  of  the  world,  who  would 
pretend  at  present  to  decipher  the  real  portraiture  of  Dr. 
Francia  and  his  Life?  None  of  us  can.  A  few  credible 
features,  wonderful  enough,  original  enough  in  our  constitu- 
tional time,  will  perhaps  to  the  impartial  eye  disclose  them- 
selves ;  these,  with  some  endeavour  to  interpret  these,  may 
lead  certain  readers  into  various  reflections,  constitutional  and 
other,  not  entirely  without  benefit. 

Certainly,  as  we  say,  nothing  could  well  shock  the  con- 
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Mtitutioiial  feeling  of  aiRiikim),  as  Dr.  Francia  has  done. 
Dionysiiis  the  tyrtuit  of  Syracuse,  and  indeed  the  whole  breed 
of  tvraiits,  one  hoped,  had  gone  many  hundred  years  ago, 
with  their  reward  ;  and  here,  under  our  own  nose  rises  a  new 
'  tyrant,"  claimini*  also  his  reward  from  us!  Precisely  when 
constitutional  liberty  was  beginning  to  be  understood  a  little, 
and  wp  flatteretl  ourselves  that  by  due  baltot-boxea,  by  due 
ivijist  nit  ion- courts,  and  bursts  of  parliamentary  eloquence, 
soiuetliiiig  tike  a  real  National  Palaver  would  be  got-up  in 
those  countries, ^arises  this  tawny- visaged,  lean,  inexorable 
Dr.  Franfift  ;  cla|)s  you  an  embai^o  on  all  that ;  says  to  con- 
stitutional liberty,  in  the  most  tyrannous  manner,  Hitherto, 
and  no  farther !  It  is  an  undeniable,  though  an  almost 
incnilil'ii'  fart,  that  Fnuicia,  a  lean  private  individual, 
IVactitiuinT  of  Law,  and  Doctor  of  Divinity,  did,  for  twenty 
or  near  thirty  years,  sti-eteh  out  his  nxl  over  the  foreign 
tT.iiiinieii.-e  of  I'aracnav,  saviiij;;  to  it.  Cease !  The  ships  lav 
hi-h  and  dry.  their  pitehless  seams  all  yawning  on  the  clay- 
hauks  of  tiie  Parana ;  and  no  man  could  trade  but  by 
Fniueia's  Hivui-e.  If  any  [htsou  cnterwl  Paraguay,  and  the 
l>iMtor  did  not  like  his  pa|>ers,  his  t.-ilk,  conduct,  or  even  the 
cut  of  his  fakV, — it  might  Ik"  the  worse  for  such  person  ! 
NuIkkIv  could  le^ivi'  PirSiTuay  on  any  pretext  whatever.  It 
matteretl  not  that  von  were  man  of  science,  astronomer, 
i^vloger.  astr\>loger.  wi/.inl  of  the  north:  Fnincia  heeded 
none  of  th,-se  thhii,-s.  The  ivhole  world  knows  of  M.  Aiine 
Honplsnd  ;  how  Fi-aiiei;i  sei.'eil  him,  destvnding  on  his  tea- 
establishiiu'tit  in  Fiitre  Ki.'s.  like  an  obscene  vulture,  and 
can-irti  liim  into  :l',e  iurcrlor.  eoiitnirv  even  to  the  law  of 
nations  ;  how  the  grx'at  lIuuii.>o;itt  and  other  h:i;h  persons 
e\pres>iy  spplitxl  to  IV  Francia,  adang  0:1  tiim.  in  the  name 
of  hu;':an  <i.-;eni.v.  and  a*  it  wer^'  under  nen.il:v  of  resroba- 
tio:-,  CO  literate  M.  Rnu>land  ;  ,^r.d  ho*  Dr.  Vrar.ci.t"  matte 
no  -I'lswer,  ar.d  M.  Bv::;':and  did  rot  ref.:rT!  to  Kiirotv.  and 
indrtxl  has  never  yet  rvv.irnftl.  I:  is  aIso..tJ.":it-e^i  th.i:  Dr. 
Fnuieia  had   a  j^ailo^s,  hsd   'aiiors,  !aw-~sca!s,  (.'"rci-il-^ :   a;.; 
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executed,  in  his  time,  *  upwcuds  of  forty  persons,''  some  of 
them  in  a  very  summary  manner.  Liberty  of  private  judg- 
ment, unless  it  kept  its  mouth  shut,  was  at  an  end  in  Para- 
guay. Paraguay  lay  under  interdict,  cut-off  for  above  twenty 
years  from  the  rest  of  the  world,  by  a  new  Dionysius  of 
Paraguay.  All  foreign  commerce  had  ceased ;  how  much 
more  all  domestic  constitution-building !  These  are  strange 
facts.  Dr.  Francia,  we  may  conclude  at  least,  was  not  a 
common  man  but  an  uncommon. 

How  unfortunate  that  there  is  almost  no  knowledge  of  him 
procurable  at  present  1  Next  to  none.  The  Paraguenos  can 
in  many  cases  spell  and  read,  but  they  are  not  a  literary 
people ;  and,  indeed,  this  Doctor  was,  perhaps,  too  awful  a 
practical  phenomenon  to  be  calmly  treated  of  in  the  literary 
way.  Your  Breughel  paints  his  sea-storm,  not  while  the  ship 
is  labouring  and  cracking,  but  after  he  has  got  to  shore,  and 
is  safe  under  cover  ?  Our  Buenos- Ayres  friends,  again,  who 
are  not  without  habits  of  printing,  lay  at  a  great  distance 
from  Francia,  under  great  obscurations  of  quarrel  and  contro- 
versy with  him ;  their  constitutional  fSeeling  shocked  to  an 
extreme  degree  by  the  things  he  did.  To  them,  there  could 
little  intelligence  float  down,  on  those  long  muddy  waten, 
through  those  vast  distracted  countries,  that  was  not  ihore 
or  less  of  a  distracted  nature ;  and  then  from  Buenos- Ayres 
over  into  Europe,  there  is  another  long  tract  of  distance,  liable 
to  new  distractions.  Francia,  Dictator  of  Paraguay,  is,  at 
present,  to  the  European  mind,  little  other  than  a  chimera ; 
at  best,  the  statement  of  a  puzzle,  to  which  the  solution  is 
still  to  seek.  As  the  Paraguenos,  though  not  a  literary 
people,  can  many  of  them  spell  and  write,  and  are  not 
without  a  discriminating  sense  of  true  and  untrue,  why  should 
not  some  real  Lifi  cf  Franda^  from  those  parts,  be  still 
possible !  If  a  writ»  of  genius  arise  there,  he  is  hereby 
invited  to  the  enterprise.  Surely  in  all  places  your  writing 
genius  ought  to  rejoice  over  an  acting  genius,  when  he  falld-in 
vrith  such ;  and  say  to  himself :  ^  Here  or  nowhere  is  the 
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self;  collected  plants  and  beetles;  and,  for  six  years,  endured 
their  lot  rather  handsomely :  at  length,  in  1825,  the  embargo 
was  for  a  time  lifted,  and  they  got  home.  This  Book  was 
the  consequence.  It  is  not  a  good  book,  but  at  that  date 
there  was,  on  the  subject,  no  other  book  at  all ;  nor  is  there 
yet  any  other  better,  or  as  good.  We  consider  it  to  be 
authentic,  veracious,  moderately  accurate;  though  lean  and 
dry,  it  is  intelligible,  rational;  in  the  French  original,  not 
unreadable.  We  may  say  it  embraces,  up  to  the  present 
date,  all  of  importance  that  is  yet  known  in  Europe  about 
the  Doctor  Despot ;  add  to  this  its  indisputable  brevity ;  the 
fact  that  it  can  be  read  sooner  by  several  hours  than  any 
other  Dr.  Francia:  these  are  its  excellences, — considerable, 
though  wholly  of  a  comparative  sort. 

After  all,  brevity  is  tlie  soul  of  wit !  There  is  an  endless 
merit  in  a  man^s  knowing  when  to  have  done.  The  stupidest 
man,  if  he  will  be  brief  in  proportion,  may  fairly  daim  some 
hearing  from  us :  he  too,  the  stupidest  man,  has  seen  some- 
thing, heard  something,  which  is  his  own,  distinctly  peculiar, 
never  seen  or  heard  by  any  man  in  this  world  before ;  let  him 
tell  us  that,  and  if  it  were  possible,  noUAng  more  than  that, 
— he,  brief  in  proportion,  shall  be  welcome ! 

The  Messrs.  Robertson,  with  their  FramcUii  Reign  qf 
Terror^  and  other  Books  on  South  America,  have  been  much 
before  the  world  of  late ;  and  failed  not  of  a  perusal  fit>m 
this  Reviewer ;  whose  next  sad  duty  it  now  is  to  say  a  word 
about  them.  The  Messrs.  Robertson,  some  thirty  or  five- 
and-thirty  years  ago,  were  two  young  Scotchmen,  from  the 
neighbourhood  of  Edinburgh,  as  would  seem;  who,  under 
fair  auspices,  set  out  for  Buenos- Ayres,  and  thence  for  Para- 
guay, and  other  quarters  of  that  remote  continent,  in  the 
way  of  commercial  adventure.  Being  young  men  of  vivacity 
and  open  eyesight,  they  surveyed  with  attentive  view  those 
convulsed  regions  of  the  world ;  wherein  it  was  evident  that 
revolution  raged  not  a  little ;  but  also  that  precious  metiedB, 
cow-hides,  Jesuits^  bark,  and    multiplex   commodities,  were 
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nevertlicless  extant ;  and  iron  or  brazen  implements,  onui* 
iiieuts,  cotton  and  woollen  clothing,  and  British  manufactuns 
not  R  few,  were  olyects  of  desire  to  mankind.  The  Brothers 
llobertson,  actitig  on  these  facts,  appear  to  have  prospered, 
to  have  extensively  flourished  in  their  commerce;  which  they 
gradnall)'  extendetl  up  the  River  Piute,  to  the  city  of  th« 
Seven  Streams  or  Currents  {Corrient^-x  so-called),  and  higher 
even  to  Assmnpcion,  metropulis  of  Paraguay ;  in  which  latter 
place,  so  extensive  did  the  commercial  interests  grow,  it 
seemed  at  last  expedient  that  one  or  both  of  the  prosperous 
Brothers  should  take  up  his  personal  residence.  Personal 
resilience  accordingly  they  did  take  up,  one  or  both  of  them, 
and  niaiiitftin,  in  a  fluctuating  way,  now  in  this  city,  now  in 
lliiit,  of  the  Be  la  Plata,  Parana  or  Paraguay  country,  for  ft 
eonsidcrahle  sjiace  of  years.  How  many  years,  in  preciBC 
arithmetic,  it  is  impossible,  from  these  inextricably  compli- 
cated documents  now  hcfoiv  us,  to  ascertain.  In  Paraguay 
itself,  in  Assumpcion  city  itself,  it  is  very  clear,  the  Brothers 
Itolici'tson  did,  successively  or  simulliuiconsly,  in  a  fluctuating 
inextricable  manner,  live  for  certain  vcars  ;  and  occa.sionallv 
sa(v  Ur,  I'rancia  with  their  own  eyes, — though,  to  them  or 
others,  he  Imd  not  yet  become  notable. 

Mountains  of  cow  and  other  hides,  it  would  appear,  quitted 
those  countries  by  movement  of  the  Brothers  Bobertson,  to 
he  woni-ont  in  Knrope  as  tanned  boots  and  horse -harness, 
with  more  or  less  satisfaction,^ — not  without  due  profit  to 
the  merchants,  we  shall  hope.  About  the  time  of  Dr. 
Prancia's  beginning  his  'reii,'n  of  terror,'  or  earlier  it  may  be 
(for  there  are  no  dates  in  these  inextricable  tioenments),  the 
Me-srs.  Bobertson  iverc  lucky  enough  to  take  final  farewell 
of  Paraguay,  and  carry  their  conuneix'ial  enteqirises  into 
iither  ([uarters  of  that  vast  continent,  where  the  reign  was 
not  of  terror.  Their  voyagings,  counter-voyagings,  comings 
and  goings,  seem  to  have  been  extensive,  frecjnent,  inextricably 
com])lex  ;  to  l'',uro]>e,  to  Tucuman,  to  Glasgow,  to  Chile,  to 
Laswade  and  elsewhither ;   too  complex  for  a  succinct   intelli- 
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gence,  as  that  of  our  readers  has  to  be  at  present.  Sufficient 
for  us  to  know  that  the  Messrs.  Robertson  did  bodily,  and 
for  good,  return  to  their  own  country  some  few  years  since  ; 
with  what  net  result  of  cash  is  but  dimly  adumbrated  in  these 
documents ;  certainly  with  some  increase  of  knowledge, — 
had  the  unfolding  of  it  but  been  brief  in  proportion !  In- 
disputably the  Messrs.  Robertson  had  somewhat  to  tell : 
their  eyes  had  seen  some  new  things,  of  which  their  hearts 
and  understandings  had  taken  hold  more  or  less.  In  which 
circumstances  the  Messrs  Robertson  decided  on  publishing 
a  Book.  Arrangements  being  made.  Two  Volumes  of  Letters 
on  Paraguay  came  out,  with  due  welcome  from  the  world, 
in  1889. 

We  have  read  these  Letters  for  the  first  time  lately :  a 
Book  of  somewhat  aqueous  structure :  immeasurably  thinner 
than  one  could  have  wished;  otherwise  not  without  merit. 
It  is  written  in  an  off-hand,  free-flowing,  very  artless,  very 
incorrect  style  of  language,  of  thought,  and  of  conception ; 
breathes  a  cheerful,  eupeptic,  social  spirit,  as  of  adventurous 
South- American  Britons,  worthy  to  succeed  in  business ; 
gives  one,  here  and  there,  some  visible  concrete  feature,  some 
lively  glimpse  of  those  remote  sunburnt  countries ;  and  has 
throughout  a  kind  of  bantering  humour  or  quasi-humour,  a 
joviality  and  healthiness  of  heart,  which  is  comfortable  to 
the  reader,  in  some  measure.  A  Book  not  to  be  despised  in 
these  dull  times :  one  of  that  extensive  class  of  books  which 
a  reader  can  peruse,  so  to  speak,  *  with  one  eye  shut  and  the 
other  not  open^;  a  considerable  luxury  for  some  readers. 
These  Letters  on  Paraguay  meeting,  as  would  seem,  a  unani- 
mous approval,  it  was  now  determined  by  the  Messrs.  Robert- 
son that  they  would  add  a  Third  Volume,  and  entitle  it  Dr. 
F rancid' s  Reign  of  Terror.  They  did  so,  and  this  likewise 
the  present  Reviewer  has  read.  Unluckily  the  Authors  had, 
as  it  were,  nothing  more  whatever  to  say  about  Dr.  Francia, 
or  next  to  nothing;  and  under  this  condition,  it  must  be 
owned  they  have  done  their  Book  with  what  success  was  well 
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possible.  Given  a  cubic  inch  of  respectable  Castile  soap^ 
To  lather  it  up  in  water  so  as  to  fill  one  puncheon  wine- 
measure  :  this  is  the  problem ;  let  a  man  have  credit,  of  its 
kind,  for  doing  his  problem !  The  Messrs.  Robertson  have 
picked  almost  every  fact  of  significance  from  Rengger  and 
Lcmgchampj  adding  some  not  very  significant  reminiscences  of 
their  own ;  this  is  the  square  inch  of  soap  :  you  lather  it  up 
in  Robertsonian  loquacity,  joviality,  Commercial-Inn  banter, 
Leading- Article  philosophy,  or  other  aqueous  vehicles,  till  it 
fills  the  puncheon,  the  Volume  of  four-hundred  pages,  and 
say  ^^  There !  ^  The  public,  it  would  seem,  did  not  fling  even 
this  in  the  face  of  the  venders,  but  bought  it  as  a  puncheon 
filled ;  and  the  consequences  are  already  here :  Three  Volumes 
more  on  South  America^  from  the  same  assiduous  Messrs, 
Robertson !  These  also,  in  his  eagerness,  this  present  Re- 
viewer has  read ;  and  has,  alas,  to  say  that  they  are  simply 
the  old  volumes  in  new  vocables,  under  a  new  figure.  Intrin- 
sically all  that  we  did  not  already  know  of  these  Three 
Volumes, — there  are  craftsmen  of  no  great  eminence  who 
vrill  undertake  to  write  it  in  one  sheet !  Yet  there  they 
stand.  Three  solid-looking  Volumes,  a  thousand  printed  pages 
and  upwards ;  three  puncheons  more  lathered  out  of  the  old 
square  inch  of  Castile  soap !  It  is  too  bad.  A  necessitous 
ready-witted  Irishman  sells  you  an  indifierent  grey-horse; 
steals  it  overnight,  paints  it  black,  and  sells  it  you  again 
on  the  morrow ;  he  is  haled  before  judges,  sharply  cross- 
questioned,  tried  and  almost  executed,  for  such  adroitness  in 
horseflesh ;  but  there  is  no  law  yet  as  to  books  ! 

M.  de  la  Condamine,  about  a  century  ago,  was  one  of  a 
world-famous  company  that  went  into  those  equinoctial 
countries,  and  for  the  space  of  nine  or  ten  years  did  exploits 
there.  From  Quito  to  Cuen9a,  he  measured  you  degrees  of 
the  meridian,  climbed  mountains,  took  observations,  had  ad- 
ventures ;  wild  Creoles  opposing  Spanish  nescience  to  human 
science ;  wild  Indians  throwing  down  your  whole  cargo  of 
instruments  occasionally  in  the  heart  of  remote  deserts,  and 
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striking  work  there.^  M.  de  la  Condamine  saw  bull-fights  at 
Cuen9a,  five  days  running;  and  on  the  fifth  day,  saw  his 
unfortunate  too  audacious  surgeon  massacred  by  popular 
tumult  there.  He  sailed  the  entire  length  of  the  Amazons 
River,  in  Indian  canoes;  over  narrow  Pongo  rapids,  over 
infinite  mud-waters,  the  infinite  tangled  vrildemess  with  its 
reeking  desolation  on  the  right  hand  of  him  and  on  the  left ; 
— and  had  mischances,  adventures,  and  took  celestial  obser- 
vations all  the  way,  and  made  remarks !  Apart  altogether 
from  his  meridian  degrees,  which  belong  in  a  very  strict  sense 
to  World-history  and  the  advancement  of  all  Adam^s  sinful 
posterity,  this  man  and  his  party  saw  and  suffered  many 
hundred  times  as  much  of  mere  romance  adventure  as  the 
Messrs.  Robertson  did  : — Madame  Codings  passage  down  the 
Amazons,  and  frightful  life-in-death  amid  the  howling  forest- 
labyrinths,  and  wrecks  of  her  dead  friends,  amounts  to  more 
adventure  of  itself  than  was  ever  dreamt  of  in  the  Robert- 
sonian  world.  And  of  ail  this  M.  de  la  Condamine  gives 
pertinent,  ludd  and  conclusively  intelligible  and  credible 
account  in  one  very  small  octavo  volume;  not  quite  the 
eighth  part  of  what  the  Messrs.  Robertson  have  already 
written  in  a  not  pertinent,  not  lucid  or  conclusively  intel- 
ligible and  credible  manner.  And  the  Messrs.  Robertson 
talk  repeatedly,  in  their  last  Volumes,  of  writing  still  other 
Volumes  on  Qiile,  ^  if  the  public  will  encourage.^  The  Public 
will  be  a  monstrous  fool  if  it  do.  The  Public  ought  to 
stipulate  first,  that  the  real  new  knowledge  forthcoming  there 
about  Chile  be  separated  from  the  knowledge  or  ignorance 
already  known ;  that  the  preliminary  question  be  rigorously 
put.  Are  several  volumes  the  space  to  hold  it,  or  a  small 
fraction  of  one  volume  ? 

On  the  whole,  it  is  a  sin,  good  reader,  though  there  is  no 
Act  of  Parliament  against  it ;  an  indubitable  ntoZrfaction  or 
crime.     No  mortal  has  a  right  to  wag  his  tongue,  much  less 

^  Condamine :    RiUUion  ePun  Voya^  dans  rint&imr  d$  tAm&iqms  miri* 
dionale. 
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to  wag  his  pen,  without  saying  something:  he  knows  not 
what  mischief  he  does,  past  computation ;  scattering  words 
without  meaning, — ^to  afflict  the  whole  world  yet,  before  they 
cease !  For  thistle-down  flies  abroad  on  all  winds  and  airs  of 
wind :  idle  thistles,  idle  dandelions,  and  other  idle  products 
of  Nature  or  the  human  mind,  propagate  themselves  in  that 
way;  like  to  cover  the  face  of  the  earth, — did  not  man'*s 
indignant  providence,  with  reap-hook,  with  rake,  with 
autumnal  steel -and -tinder,  intervene.  It  is  frightful  to 
think  how  every  idle  volume  flies  abroad  like  an  idle 
globular  downbeard,  embryo  of  new  millions ;  every  word 
of  it  a  potential  seed  of  infinite  new  downbeards  and 
volumes:  for  the  mind  of  man  is  voracious,  is  feradous; 
germinative,  above  all  things,  of  the  downbeard  species! 
Why,  the  Author-corps  in  Great  Britain,  every  soul  of  them 
inclined  to  grow  mere  dandelions  if  permitted,  is  now  sup- 
posed to  be  about  ten  thousand  strong;  and  the  reading- 
corps,  who  read  merely  to  escape  from  themselves,  with  one 
eye  shut  and  the  other  not  open,  and  will  put-up  with  almost 
any  dandelion,  or  thing  which  they  can  read  jvithout  opening 
both  their  eyes,  amounts  to  twenty-seven  millions  all  but  a 
few !  O  could  the  Messrs.  Robertson,  spirited,  articulate- 
speaking  men,  once  know  well  in  what  a  comparatively  blessed 
mood  you  close  your  brief,  intelligent,  conclusive  M.  de  la 
Condamine,  and  feel  that  you  have  passed  your  evening  well 
and  nobly,  as  in  a  temple  of  wisdom, — not  ill  and  disgrace- 
fully, as  in  brawling  tavern  supper-rooms,  with  fools  and  noisy 
persons, — ah,  in  that  case,  perhaps  the  Messrs.  Robertson 
would  write  their  new  AVork  on  Chile  in  part  of  a  volume  ! 

But  enough  of  this  Robertsonian  department;  which  we 
must  leave  to  the  Fates  and  Supreme  Providences.  These 
spirited,  articulate-speaking  Robertsons  are  far  from  the  worst 
of  their  kind ;  nay,  among  the  best,  if  you  will  ; — only  un- 
lucky in  this  case,  in  coming  across  the  autumnal  steel  and 
tinder !  Let  it  cease  to  rain  angry  sparks  on  them  :  enough 
now,   and   more   than    enough.       To   cure   that  unfortunate 
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department  by  philosophical  criticism — the  attempt  is  most 
vain.  Who  will  dismount,  on  a  hasty  journey,  with  the  day 
declining,  to  attack  mosquito-swarms  with  the  horsewhip  ? 
Spur  swiftly  through  them;  breathing  perhaps  some  pious 
prayer  to  Heaven.  By  the  horsewhip  they  cannot  be  killed. 
Drain-out  the  swamps  where  they  are  bred, — Ah,  couldst 
thou  do  something  towards  that !  And  in  the  mean  while : 
How  to  get  on  with  this  of  Dr.  Francia  ? 

The  materials,  as  our  reader  sees,  are  of  the  miserablest : 
mere  intricate  inanity  (if  we  except  poor  wooden  Rengger\ 
and  little  more ;  not  facts,  but  broken  shadows  of  facts  ; 
clouds  of  confused  bluster  and  jargon ; — ^the  whole  still  more 
bewildered  in  the  Robertsons,  by  what  we  may  call  a  running 
shriek  of  constitutional  denunciation,  *  sanguinary  tyrant,^  and 
so  forth.  How  is  any  picture  of  Francia  to  be  fabricated  out 
of  that  P  Certainly,  first  of  all,  by  omission  of  the  running 
shriek !  This  latter  we  shall  totally  omit.  Francia,  the 
sanguinary  tyrant,  was  not  bound  to  look  at  the  world 
through  Rengger^s  eyes,  through  Parish  Robertson'*s  eyes,  but 
faithfully  through  his  own  eyes.  We  are  to  consider  that, 
in  all  human  likelihood,  this  Dionysius  of  Paraguay  did  mean 
something ;  and  then  to  ask  in  quietness.  What  ?  The 
running  shriek  once  hushed,  perhaps  many  things  will  com- 
pose  themselves,  and  straggling  fractions  of  information, 
almost  infinitesimally  small,  may  become  unexpectedly 
luminous ! 

An  unscientific  Cattle-breeder  and  tiller  of  the  earth,  in 
some  nameless  chacra  not  far  from  the  City  of  Assumpcion, 
was  the  Father  of  this  remarkable  human  individual;  and 
seems  to  have  evoked  him  into  being  some  time  in  the  year 
1757.  The  man'*s  name  is  not  known  to  us ;  his  very  nation 
is  a  point  of  controversy :  Francia  himself  gave  him  out  for 
an  immigrant  of  French  extraction ;  the  popular  belief  was, 
that  he  had  wandered  over  from  Brazil.  Portuguese  or 
|>*rench,  or  both  in  one,  he  produced  this  human  individual, 
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were  to  make  them  Mithridateses,  able  to  live  on  poison? 
Which  may  be  a  useful  art  too,  in  its  kind  ?  Nay,  in  fact, 
if  we  consider  it,  these  high  seminaries  and  establishments 
exist  there,  in  Tucuman  and  elsewhere,  not  for  that  lank 
sallow  boy^s  special  purposes,  but  for  their  own  wise  purposes ; 
they  were  made  and  put  together,  a  long  while  since,  without 
taking  the  smallest  counsel  of  the  sallow  boy !  Frequently 
they  seem  to  say  to  him,  all  along:  ^^This  precious  thing 
that  lies  in  thee,  O  sallow  boy,  of  ^  genius  ^  so-called,  it  may 
to  thee  and  to  eternal  Nature  be  precious ;  but  to  us  and  to 
temporary  Tucuman  it  is  not  precious,  but  pernicious,  deadly : 
we  require  thee  to  quit  this,  or  expect  penalties  !  ^  And  yet 
the  poor  boy,  how  can  he  quit  it;  eternal  Nature  herself, 
from  the  depths  of  the  Universe,  ordering  him  to  go  on  with 
it  ?  From  the  depths  of  the  Universe,  and  of  his  own  Soul, 
latest  revelation  of  the  Universe,  he  is,  in  a  silent,  imper- 
ceptible, but  irrefragable  manner,  directed  to  go  on  with  it, 
— and  has  to  go,  though  under  penalties.  Penalties  of  very 
death,  or  worse !  Alas,  the  poor  boy,  so  willing  to  obey 
temporary  Tucumans,  and  yet  unable  to  disobey  eternal 
Nature,  is  truly  to  be  pitied.  Thou  shalt  be  Rodriguez 
Francia !  cries  Nature,  and  the  poor  boy  to  himself.  Thou 
shalt  be  Ignatius  Loyola,  Friar  Ponderoso,  Don  Fatpauncho 
Usandwonto  !  cries  Tucuman.  The  poor  creature's  whole 
boyhood  is  one  long  lawsuit :  Rodriguez  Francia  against  All 
Persons  in  general.  It  is  so  in  Tucuman,  so  in  most  places. 
You  cannot  advise  effectually  into  what  high  seminary  he  had 
best  be  sent ;  the  only  safe  way  is  to  bargain  beforehand,  that 
he  have  force  bom  with  him  sufficient  to  make  itself  good 
against  all  persons  in  general ! 

Be  this  as  it  may,  the  lean  Francia  prosecutes  his  studies 
at  Cordova,  waxes  gradually  taller  towards  new  destinies. 
Rodriguez  Francia,  in  some  kind  of  Jesuit  skullcap  and  black 
college  serge  gown,  a  lank  rawboned  creature,  stalking  with  a 
down-look  through  the  irregular  public  streets  of  Cordova  in 
those  years,  with  an  infinitude  of  painful  unspeakabilities  in 
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the  interior  of  him,  is  &.a  interesting  object,  to  Uie  btstorical 
[uiiui.  Ho  iiiiich  is  unspeakable,  O  Rodriguez;  and  it  is  a 
most  strange  Universe  this  thou  hast  been  born  into ;  and 
the  theorem  of  Ignatius  Loyola  and  Don  Fatpauncho 
Usandwonto  seems  to  me  to  hobble  somewhat!  Much  ia 
unspc-akiible ;  lying  witliin  one,  iike  a  dark  lake  of  doubt,  of 
Achei'oiitic  dread,  leading  down  to  Chaos  itself.  Much  ia 
uiispciik^ible,  answers  Francia ;  but  somewhat  also  is  speak- 
able,- — thisi  for  example :  That  I  will  not  be  a  Priest  in 
Tucumaii  in  these  circumstances ;  that  I  should  like  decidedly 
to  be  a  .si'cular  (icrson  rather,  were  it  even  a  Lawyer  rather ! 
I'Vancia,  ariivetl  at  man's  years,  changes  from  Divinity  to 
I^w.  Home  say  it  was  in  Divinity  that  he  graduated,  and 
got  his  Doctor's  hat ;  Rengger  says.  Divinity ;  the  Robert- 
sons, likelier  to  be  incorrect,  call  him  Doctor  of  Laws.  To 
our  present  readers  it  is  all  one,  or  nearly  J*o.  Rodriguex 
({uittcd  the  Tncuiiian  Almii  Mitler,  with  some  board  on  his 
thin,  and  rwijijieai-ed  in  Assimipcion  to  look-out  for  practice 
at  the  bnr. 

What  Rodrigae/  Imd  eoiitrived  to  learn,  or  grow  to,  under 
this  his  Alma  Mater  in  Cordova,  when  lie  qnittetl  her  P  The 
answer  is  a  mere  guess ;  his  (.■urrieulum,  we  ;i<;;iin  say,  is  not 
yet  known.  Some  faint  smattering  of  Aiitlnnetic,  or  the 
everlasting  laws  of  Numbers  ;  faint  smnttL'riiig  of  Gcometrv, 
everlasting  Laws  of  Shapes;  these  things,  we  guess,  not  alto- 
gether in  the  dark,  Rodriguez  did  learn,  and  found  extremely 
remarkabk-.  Cunotis  enough  :  That  round  Globe  put  into 
that  routid  Dnnn,  to  toucli  it  at  the  ends  and  all  round,  it  is 
precisely  as  if  yon  dapt  li  into  the  inside  of  '.),  not  a  jot 
more,  not  a  jot  less  :  wonder  at  it,  ()  Traneia  ;  for  in  fact  it 
is  a  thing  to  make  one  pause  I  Old  (in;ek  Arcliiniedeses, 
I'ythagoruscs,  dusky  Indians,  old  nearly  as  {lie  iiills,  detected 
such  Miings;  and  they  have  got  across  into  Piirai,'uav,  into 
this  brain  of  thine,  tlion  happy  Francia.  How  is  it  too,  that 
the  Almighty  .Makcr^s  Tlancts  run,  in  those  heavenly  spa.'cs, 
in  paths  which   are  conceivable  in    thy  poor  hinnan    head   as 
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Sections  of  a  Cone  ?  The  thing  thou  conceivest  as  an 
Ellipsis,  the  Almighty  Maker  has  set  his  Planets  to  roll  in 
that.  Clear  proof,  which  neither  Loyola  nor  Usandwonto  can 
contravene,  that  Thou  too  art  denizen  of  this  Universe ;  that 
ITiou  too,  in  some  inconceivable  manner,  wert  present  at  the 
Council  of  the  Gods ! — Faint  smatterings  of  such  things 
Francia  did  learn  in  Tucuman.  Endless  heavy  fodderings  of 
Jesuit  theology,  poured  on  him  and  round  him  by  the  wagon- 
load,  incessantly,  and  year  after  year,  he  did  not  learn ;  but 
left  flying  there  as  shot-i*ubbish.  On  the  other  hand,  some 
slight  inkling  of  human  grammatical  vocables,  especially  of 
French  vocables,  seems  probable.  French  vocables ;  bodily 
garment  of  the  Encychpidie  and  Gospel  according  to 
Volney,  Jean-Jacques  and  Company ;  of  infinite  import  to 
Francia ! 

Nay,  is  it  not,  in  some  sort,  beautiful  to  see  the  sacred 
flame  of  ingenuous  human  curiosity,  love  of  knowledge, 
awakened,  amid  the  damp  somnolent  vapours,  real  and  meta- 
phorical, the  damp  tropical  poison-jungles,  and  fat  Lethean 
stupefactions  and  entanglements,  even  in  the  heart  of  a  poor 
Paraguay  Creole  ?  Sacred  flame,  no  bigger  yet  than  that  of 
a  farthing  rushlight,  and  with  nothing  but  secondhand  French 
class-books  in  Science,  and  in  Politics  and  Morals  nothing  but 
the  Raynals  and  Rousseaus,  to  feed  it : — an  tS-fed,  lank- 
quavering,  most  blue-coloured,  almost  ghastly-looking  flame ; 
but  a  needful  one,  a  kind  of  sacred  one  even  that !  Thou 
shalt  love  knowledge,  search  what  is  the  truth  of  this  God^s 
Universe ;  thou  art  privileged  and  bound  to  love  it,  to  search 
for  it,  in  Jesuit  Tucuman,  in  all  places  that  the  sky  covers  ; 
and  shalt  try  even  Volneys  for  help,  if  there  be  no  other 
help  !  This  poor  blue-coloured  inextinguishable  flame  in  the 
soul  of  Rodriguez  Francia,  there  as  it  bums  better  or  worse, 
in  many  figures,  through  the  whole  life  of  him,  is  very  ndtable 
to  me.  Blue  flame  though  it  be,  it  has  to  bum  up  consider- 
able quantities  of  poisonous  lumber  from  the  general  face  of 
Paraguay  ;  and  singe  the  profound  impenetrable  forest-jungle, 
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spite  of  all  its  brambles  and  lianas,  into  a  very  black  condi- 
tion,— intimating  that  there  shull  be  decease  and  removal  on 
the  part  of  said  forest-jungle ;  peremptory  removal ;  that  the 
bles.sed  Sunlight  shall  again  look-in  upon  his  cousin  Earth, 
tyraiinously  hidden  from  him  for  so  many  centuries  now  ! 
Courage,  Rodriguez ! 

Ro<Iriguez,  indifferent  to  such  remote  considerations,  sue- 
ccssfiilly  addicts  himself  to  I  aw- pleadings,  and  general  private 
studies,  in  the  City  of  Assumpcion.  We  have  always  under- 
stood he  was  one  of  the  best  Advocates,  {>erhaps  the  very 
be.st,  and  what  is  still  more,  the  justest  that  ever  took  briefs 
in  that  country.  This  the  Robertsonian  Reign  of  Terror 
itself  is  willing  to  admit,  nay,  rejieatedly  asserts,  and  impresses 
on  us.  He  was  so  just  and  true,  while  a  young  man  ;  gave 
such  divine  prognostics  of  a  life  of  nobleness;  and  then,  in 
his  riper  years,  so  belied  all  that!  Shameful  to  think  of: 
he  bade  fair,  at  one  time,  to  be  a  friend -of-hunianity  of  the 
lii-st  water;  and  then  gradually,  hardened  by  political  success 
and  love  of  power,  he  became  a  mere  ravenous  ghoul,  or 
solitary  thief  in  the  night ;  stealing  the  constitutional  palla- 
diums from  their  pari  lament- houses, — and  executed  upwards 
of  forty  persons  !  Sad  to  consider  what  men  and  friciuls-of- 
hunianity  will  turn  to  ! 

For  the  rest,  it  is  not  given  to  this  or  as  yet  to  any  editor, 
till  a  Biogra))hy  arrive  from  Paraguay,  to  shape-out  with  the 
sniallost  clearness,  a  i-e])reseiitation  of  Francia^s  existence  as 
an  Assum)K-ioii  Advocate;  the  stene  is  so  distant,  the  con- 
ditions of  it  so  unknown.  Assumption  City,  near  three 
hundred  ye;ir.s  old  now,  lies  in  free  and  easv  fa.shion  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  Parana  Ilivei  ,  end)osonied  among  fniit- 
foiTsts,  rich  tropical  umbrage;  thick  nood  lound  it  every- 
where,—which  serves  for  defence  too  against  the  Indians. 
Approach  by  which  of  the  various  roads  you  will,  it  is 
through  miles  of  solitary  shady  avenue,  shutting-out  the 
sun's  glare;  over- canopying,  as  with  grateful  green  awning, 
the   loose   sand-highway, — wliere,   in    tiie    early  part  of   this 
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Century  (date  undiscoverable  in  those  intricate  Volumes),  Mr. 
Parish  Robertson,  advancing  on  horseback,  met  one  cart 
driven  by  a  smart  brown  girl  in  red  bodice,  with  long  black 
hair,  not  unattractive  to  look  upon ;  and  for  a  space  of 
twelve  miles,  no  other  articulate-speaking  thing  whatever.^ 

The  people  of  that  profuse  climate  live  in  a  careless 
abundance,  troubling  themselves  about  few  things;  build 
what  wooden  carts,  hide-beds,  mud-brick  houses  are  indis- 
pensable ;  import  what  of  ornamental  lies  handiest  abroad ; 
exchanging  for  it  Paraguay  tea  in  sewed  goatskins.  Riding 
through  the  town  of  Santa  F^,  with  Parish  Robertson,  at 
three  in  the  afternoon,  you  will  find  the  entire  population 
just  risen  from  its  siesta ;  slipshod,  half-buttoned ;  sitting  in 
its  front  verandas  open  to  the  street,  eating  pumpkins  with 
voracity, — sunk  to  the  ears  in  pumpkins;  imbibing  the 
grateful  saccharine  juices,  in  a  free-and-easy  way.  They  look 
up  at  the  sound  of  your  hoofs,  not  without  good  humour. 
IVondent  trees  parasol  the  streets, — thanks  to  Natiure  and 
the  Virgin.  You  will  be  welcome  at  their  terUdiiUy — a 
kind  of  *  swarriey  as  the  Flunky  says,  *  consisting  of  flirtation 
and  the  usual  trimmings :  swarrie  on  the  table  about  seven 
o^dock.^  Before  this,  the  whole  population,  it  is  like,  has 
gone  to  bathe  promiscuously,  and  cool  and  purify  itself  in  the 
Parana :  promiscuously ;  but  you  have  all  got  linen  bathing- 
garments,  and  can  swash  about  with  some  decency ;  a  great 
relief  to  the  human  tabernacle  in  those  climates.  At  your 
terttdioy  it  is  said,  the  Andalusian  eyes,  still  bright  to  this 
tenth  or  twelfth  generation,  are  destructive,  seductive  enough, 
and  argue  a  soul  that  would  repay  cultivating.  The  beautiful 
half-savages;  full  of  wild  sheet-lightning,  which  might  be 
made  continuously  luminous !  Tertulia  well  over,  you  sleep 
on  hide-stretchers,  perhaps  here  and  there  on  a  civilised 
mattress,  within  doors  or  on  the  housetops. 

In  the  damp  flat  country  parts,  where  the  mosquitoes 
abound,  you  sleep  on  high  stages,  mounted  on  four  poles, 

^  iMiirs  OH  Paraguay, 
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furty  feet  above  the  grcKmd,  attuned  br  Udilen:  w  1>%fai 
bt«^^i^«il  be  tbe  \~iryin,  no  tnoaqoito  atn  folio*  to  sting, — it  it 
a  bltr^sii^g  of  the  Virgin  or  sonie  other.  Yoa  ileep  there,  in 
an  inl]i^\-^llliDate  anw^eawnt,  each  in  his  «nnil  pemcho  or 
blanliet-cloak;  with  aone  uddle.  detd-bm,  wooden  log,  ot 
the  like,  und^  voor  head.  For  bed-tester  is  the  ouxipT  of 
tverV\fti:i^  blue;  for  nigfat-Ump  bonu  CinopoK  in  bis 
mduite  f^'^'^txa :  moeqttftoes  caonot  resdi  too,  if  it  plesw  the 
lV«ers.  .\Dd  nKj-fingcnd  Mom,  suffining  the  east  ^n& 
Midden  red  a»d  goU,  tatd  other  flune-heimldiT  at  swift* 
KiUvtiii-ii'::  I>i}.  sttniDates  aU  dtruns;  kod  the  Sno's  first 
lewl  lli:ht-vo!ley  shean  awmT  »Ieep  fixMU  living  tu^tuies 
everv«hei«:  And  itTing  men  do  then  awaken  on  their  four* 
p^t    ^t-ige    there,  in    the  Pampas, — and   misfat    begtn  with 
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One  art  they  seem  to  have  perfected,  and  one  only, — that 
of  riding.  Astley^s  and  Ducrow^s  must  hide  their  head,  and 
all  glories  of  Newmarket  and  Epsom  dwindle  to  extinction, 
in  comparison  of  Gaucho  horsemanship.  Certainly  if  ever 
Centaurs  lived  upon  the  earth,  these  are  of  them.  They 
stick  on  their  horses  as  if  both  were  one  flesh;  galloping 
where  there  seems  hardly  path  for  an  ibex;  leaping  like 
kangaroos,  and  flourishing  their  nooses  and  bolases  the  while. 
They  can  whirl  themselves  round  under  the  belly  of  the  horse, 
in  cases  of  war-stratagem,  and  stick  fast,  hanging-on  by  the 
mere  great  toe  and  heel.  You  think  it  is  a  drove  of  wild 
horses  galloping  up :  on  a  sudden,  with  wild  scream,  it 
becomes  a  troop  of  Centaurs  with  pikes  in  their  hands. 
Nay,  they  have  the  skill,  which  most  of  all  transcends  New- 
market, of  riding  on  horses  that  are  no^  fed ;  and  can  bring 
fresh  speed  and  alacrity  out  of  a  horse  which,  with  you,  was 
on  the  point  of  lying  down.  To  ride  on  three  horses  with 
Ducrow  they  would  esteem  a  small  feat:  to  ride  on  the 
broken- winded  fractional  part  of  one  horse,  that  is  the  feat ! 
Their  huts  abound  in  beef,  in  reek  also,  and  rubbish;  ex- 
celling in  dirt  most  places  that  humim  nature  has  anywhere 
inhabited.  Poor  Gauchos !  They  drink  Paraguay  tea, 
sucking  it  up  in  succession,  through  the  same  tin  pipe,  firom 
one  common  skillet.  They  are  hospitable,  sooty,  leathery, 
lying,  laughing  fellows;  of  excellent  talent  in  their  sphere. 
They  have  stoicism,  though  ignorant  of  Zeno ;  nay,  stoicism 
coupled  with  real  gaiety  of  heart.  Amidst  their  reek  and 
wreck,  they  laugh  loud,  in  rough  jolly  banter ;  they  twang, 
in  a  plaintive  manner,  rough  love-melodies  on  a  kind  of 
guitar ;  smoke  infinite  tobacco ;  and  delight  in  gambling 
and  ardent  spirits,  ordinary  refuge  of  voracious  empty  souls. 
For  the  same  reason,  and  a  better,  they  delight  also  in 
Corpus-Christi  ceremonies,  mass-chantings,  and  devotional 
performances.  These  men  are  fit  to  be  drilled  into  some- 
thing !  Their  lives  stand  there  like  empty  capacious  bottles, 
calling  to  the  heavens  and  the  earth,  and  all  Dr. 
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who  may  pass  that  way :  ^  Is  there  nothuKg  to  pat  into  U8» 
then?  Nothmg  bat  nomadic  idleness,  Jesuit  superstition, 
rubbiih,  leek,  and  diy  stripes  of  toagh  beef  ?^  Ye  unhappy 
Gauchos, — jeSf  there  is  something  other,  there  are  seferal 
things  other,  to  put  into  you !  But  withal,  you  will  observe, 
the  seven  devils  have  first  to  be  put  out  dT  you :  Idleness, 
lawless  Brutalness,  Darkness,  Falseness — seven  devils  or  more. 
And  the  way  to  put  something  into  you  is,  alas,  not  so  plain 
at  present !  Is  it, — alas,  on  the  whole,  is  it  not  peihaps  to 
lay  good  horsewhips  lustily  upon  you,  and  cast  out  these 
seven  devils  as  a  preliminary  ? 

How  Franda  passed  hh  days  in  such  a  regicm,  where 
philosophy,  as  is  too  dear,  was  at  the  lowest  ebb  ?  Franda, 
like  Quintus  Fixlein,  had  ^  perennial  fire-proof  joys,  namely 
employments.^  He  had  much  Law-business,  a  great  and 
ever-increasing  reputation  as  a  man  at  once  skilful  and  faith* 
ful  in  the  management  of  causes  for  men.  Then,  in  his 
leisure  hours,  he  had  his  Volneys,  Raynals ;  he  had  second- 
hand sdentific  treatises  in  Frendi ;  he  loved  to  '  interrogate 
Nature,^  as  they  say ;  to  possess  theodolites,  telescopes,  star- 
glasses, — any  kind  of  glass  or  book,  or  gazing  implement 
whatever,  through  which  he  might  try  to  catch  a  glimpse  of 
Fact  in  this  strange  Universe :  poor  Franda !  Nay,  it  is 
said,  his  hard  heart  was  not  without  inflammability;  was 
sensible  to  those  Andalusian  eyes  still  bright  in  the  tenth  or 
twelfth  generation.  In  such  case  too,  it  may  have  burnt,  one 
would  think,  like  anthradte,  in  a  somewhat  ardent  manner. 
Rumours  to  this  effect  are  afloat;  not  at  once  incredible. 
Pity  there  had  not  been  some  Andalusian  pair  of  eyes,  with 
speculation,  depth  and  soul  enough  in  the  rear  of  them  to 
fetter  Dr.  Franda  permanently,  and  make  a  house-father  of 

him.     It  had  been  better;  but  it  befell  not.     As  for  that 

• 

light-headed,  smart  brown  girl  whom,  twenty  years  after- 
wards, you  saw  selling  flowers  on  the  streets  of  Assumpcion, 
and  leading  a  light  life,  is  there  any  certainty  that  she  was 
Dr.  Franda  ^s  daughter  ?     Any  certainty  that,  even  if  so,  he 
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could  and  should  have  done  something  considerable  for  her  ?  ^ 
Poor  Francia;  poor  light-headed,  smart  brown  girl, — this 
present  Reviewer  cannot  say  ! 

Francia  is  a  somewhat  lonesome,  downlooking  man,  apt  to 
be  solitary  even  in  the  press  of  men ;  wears  a  face  not  un- 
visited  by  laughter,  yet  tending  habitually  towards  the 
sorrowful,  the  stem.  He  passes  everywhere  for  a  man  of 
veracity,  punctuality,  of  iron  methodic  rigour ;  of  iron  recti- 
tude, above  all.  *  The  skilful  lawyer,'  '  the  learned  lawyer,** 
these  are  reputations ;  but  the  *  honest  lawyer ' !  This  Law- 
case  was  reported  by  the  Robertsons  before  they  thought  of 
writing  a  FrancuCs  Reign  of  Terror^  with  that  running 
shriek,  which  so  confuses  us.  We  love  to  believe  the  anec- 
dote, even  in  its  present  loose  state,  as  significant  of  many 
things  in  Francia : 

'It  has  been  already  observed  that  Francia's  reputation,  as  a  lawyei, 
was  not  only  unsullied  by  venality,  but  conspicuous  for  rectitude. 

*  He  had  a  friend  in  Assumpcion  of  the  name  of  Domingo  Rodriguez. 
This  man  had  cast  a  covetous  eye  upon  a  Naboth's  vineyard,  and  this 
Naboth,  of  whom  Francia  was  the  open  enemy,  was  called  Estanislao 
Machain.  Never  doubting  that  the  young  Doctor,  like  other  lawyers, 
would  undertake  his  unrighteous  cause,  Rodriguez  opened  to  him  his 
case,  and  requested,  with  a  handsome  retainer, ,  his  advocacy  of  it 
Francia  saw  at  once  that  his  friend's  pretensions  were  founded  in  fraud 
and  injustice ;  and  he  not  only  refused  to  act  as  hb  counsel,  but  plainly 
told  him  that  much  as  he  hated  his  antagonist  Machain,  yet  if  he 
(Rodriguez)  persisted  in  his  iniquitous  suit,  that  antagonist  should  have 
his  (Francia's)  most  zealous  support  But  covetousness,  as  Ahab's  story 
shows  us,  is  not  so  easily  driven  from  its  pretensions ;  and  in  spite  of 
Francia's  warning,  Rodriguez  persisted.  As  he  was  a  potent  man  in 
point  of  fortune^  all  was  going  against  Machain  and  his  devoted  vineyard. 

'  At  this  stage  of  the  question,  Francia  wrapped  himself  one  night  in 
his  cloak,  and  walked  to  the  house  of  his  inveterate  enemy,  Machain. 
The  slave  who  opened  the  door,  knowing  that  his  Master  and  the 
Doctor,  like  the  houses  of  Montagu  and  Captilet,  were  smoke  in  each 
other's  eyes,  refused  the  lawyer  admittance,  and  ran  to  inform  his 
master  of  the  strange  and  unexpected  visit  Machain,  no  less  struck 
by  the  circumstance  than  his  slave,  for  some  time  hesitated;  but  at 

^  Robertson^ 
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'The  Mtonuh«d  Madtain  could  acarcelj  credit  bu  ■ 
forth  the  eboUition  of  hia  gntttnde  in  terma  of  thanU 

'The  firat  "werito,"  or  vritliig,  wiit-iD  by  Fraiu 
Alnda,  or  Jadgt  of  the  Coort  of  Appeal,  confonnded 
cate»,  Bud  sUtrgere.l  tliG  judge,  who  *i=  in  Ujcir  inter* 
MJd  the  judge  lo  the  leajiing  coiiiisel,  ''  I  cannot  ^ 
matter  imleaH  you  bribe  Dr,  Francia  to  be  lilenL"  " 
the  advocate;  and  he  weat  to  Naboth'a  coanael  <Fitli 
loona  (about  three-hundred-and-liitj  gvineaa),  which 
a  bribe  to  let  the  cause  take  it«  iniquitaoa  courae.  Co 
his  beat  iatroductioa  would  be  a  bint  that  this  douueti 
the  judge*  ooDrurrence,  the  knavish  lawyer  hinted  t 
that  «uch  waa  the  (aet. 

"'Saiga  UtUd,"  Slid  Francin,  "eon  tu4  vUet  pente 
»T0  de  mi  cota!  Out,  with  your  *ile  insinuation  a,  1 
from  my  houno  \" 

'Off  marched  the  venal  dradg«  of  the  unjust  judRe; 
putting  on  hia  capote,  the  offended  Advocate  went  fa 
the  Jucz  de  Aliada.  Shortly  relating  what  had  paaae- 
■  and  the  myrmidon,—"  Sir,"  continued  Francia,  "  yon 
law,  and  a  blot  upon  justice.  You  are,  moroorer, 
power ;  and  unleaa  to-morrow  I  have  a  deciiiioD  in  &' 
I  will  make  yoTir  seat  upon  tie  bench  too  hot  for  you, 
of  your  judicial  office  shall  become  the  emblems  of  yon 
'TTie  morrow  did  brin^  a  decision  in  fiiTour  of 
Naboth  retained  hia  vineyard  ;  the  judge  lost  hia  raj 
jFO""<-  Hft^in,.'.  f.n,„  -[tended  far  and  wide.' 
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to  allow  himself^  among  others,  *  the  height  of  fair  play  ** !  A 
rigorous,  correct  man,  that  will  have  a  spade  be  a  spade ;  a 
man  of  much  learning  in  Creole  Law,  and  occult  French 
Sciences,  of  great  talent,  energy,  fidelity :  a  man  of  some 
temper  withal ;  unhappily  subject  to  private  *  hypochondria ' ; 
black  private  thunder-clouds,  whence  probably  the  origin  of 
these  lightnings y  when  you  poke  into  him !  He  leads  a  lone- 
some self-secluded  life ;  *  interrogating  Nature '  through  mere 
star-glasses,  and  Abbd-Raynal  philosophies, — who  in  that 
way  will  yield  no  very  exuberant  response.  Mere  law-papers, 
advocate-fees,  civic  officialities,  renowns,  and  the  wonder  of 
Assumpcion  Grauchos; — not  so  much  as  a  pair  of  Andalusian 
eyes  that  can  Uutso  him,  except  in  a  temporary  way :  this  man 
seems  to  have  got  but  a  lean  lease  of  Nature,  and  may  end  in 
a  rather  shrunk  condition  !  A  century  ago,  with  this  atrabiliar 
earnestness  of  his,  and  such  a  reverberatory  furnace  of  passions, 
inquiries^  unspeakabilities  biuning  in  him,  deep  under  cover, 
he  might  have  made  an  excellent  Monk  of  St.  Dominic,  fit 
almost  for  canonisation ;  nay,  an  excellent  Superior  of  the 
Jesuits,  Grand  Inquisitor,  or  the  like,  had  you  developed  him 
in  that  way.  But,  for  all  this,  he  is  now  a  day  too  late. 
Monks  of  St.  Dominic  that  might  have  been,  do  now,  instead 
of  devotional  raptures  and  miraculous  suspensions  in  prayer, 
produce — brown  accidental  female  infants,  to  sell  flowers,  in 
an  indigent  state,  on  the  streets  of  Assumpcion  !  It  is  grown 
really  a  most  barren  time;  and  this  Francia  with  his  grim 
unspeakabilities,  with  his  fiery  splenetic  humours,  kept  close 
under  lock-and-key,  what  has  he  to  look  for  in  it  ?  A  post 
on  the  Bench,  in  the  municipal  CabildOy — ^nay,  he  has  already 
a  post  in  the  Cabildo ;  he  has  already  been  Alcalde,  Lord- 
Mayor  of  Assumpcion,  and  ridden  in  such  gilt-coach  as  they 
had.  He  can  look  for  little,  one  would  say,  but  barren  moneys, 
barren  Gaucho  world-celebrities ;  Abbd-Raynal  philosophisms 
also  very  barren  ;  wholly  a  barren  life-voyage  of  it,  ending — 
in  zeroy  thinks  the  Abb^  Ra3mal  ? 

But  no ;  the  world  wags  not  that  way  in  those  days.     Far 
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over  the  waters  there  have  been  Federations  of  tlie  Chsmp-de- 
IMars :  guillotines,  portable  guillotines,  and  a  Freucii  People 
risen  nguinst  T>Tants ;  there  has  been  a  Samaiiotium,  speak- 
ing at  last  in  cannon-volleys  and  the  crash  of  towns  sad 
nations  over  half  the  world.  Sleek  Fatpauncho  Usandwonto, 
sleek  aristocratic  Donothingisni,  sunk  as  in  death-sleep  in  its 
well-stuffed  easy-diair,  or  staggering  in  somnambulism  on 
tlie  house-tops,  seemed  to  itself  to  hear  a  voice  say.  Sleep  no 
more.  Donothingism ;  Donothingisni  doth  murder  sleep  !  It 
iv;is  inileed  a  terrible  explosion,  that  of  Sansculottism ;  com- 
mingling very  Tartarus  with  the  old-established  stars; — fit, 
such  a  tumult  was  it,  to  awaken  all  but  the  dead.  And  out  of 
it  thtre  hail  come  Napoleonisms,  Tamerlanisms ;  and  then  as  a 
branch  of  these,  'Conventions  of  Aranjuer,'  soon  followed  by 
'  Spanish  Jimtas,'  '  Spanish  Cortes ' ;  and,  on  the  whole,  a 
smiting  broad  awake  of  poor  old  Syain  itself,  much  to  its 
amazement.  And  naturallv  of  New  Sp^iin  nest, — to  t/^  double 
amazement,  seeing  itself  awake !  And  so,  in  the  new  Hemi- 
sphere too,  nrise  wild  projcfts,  atinrv  argiiiugs;  arise  armed 
gatherings  in  Santa  Marguerita  ^Islan.i,  with  Bolivars  and 
invasions  of  (.'uinana  :  revolts  of  I/i  Plata,  revolts  of  this  and 
then  of  that :  the  suhlcrnincan  electric  eleniciil,  shock  on 
shock,  shaking  and  exploding,  in  the  new  Hemisphere  too, 
from  sea  to  sea.  Verv  astoiii4iing  to  witness,  from  the  vcar 
ISIO  and  onwanls.  Had  Koilriguez  Francia  three  ears',  be 
ivoiiKI  hear:  a<  many  eyes  as  Argus,  he  woulil  gaze  I  He  is 
all  eve.  he  is  all  ear.  A  new,  entirciv  different  figure  of 
cxi-tinico  is  ciif-out  for  Doctor  Uo.iriguez. 


■riie  I'a 


^-  Tciv 
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g  far  inlaii.l.  with  little 
iia^tc  to  adopt  the  new 


sjwculatiou  in  their  heruls,  were  in  n 

i-epuhlicau  gos(>el  :  init  looke.!  llrst  how  it  would  siicccrtl  in 
>hapiug  itself  into  facts.  liuciio^-Ayivs.  Tucuman,  most  of 
the  1-1  Phita  Provinces  had  luadc  their  revolutions,  brought- 
in  the  itign  of  libertv,  and  unluckily  drivcn-out  the  reign  of 
law  and  regiil.irity ;    befori'  the  P.aragneuos  could  resohe  on 
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such  an  enterprise.  Perhaps  they  are  afraid  ?  General 
Belgrano,  with  a  force  of  a  thouscuid  men,  missioned  by 
Buenos- Ayres,  came  up  the  river  to  countenance  them,  in  the 
end  of  1810 ;  but  was  met  on  their  frontier  in  array  of  war ; 
was  attacked,  or  at  least  was  terrified,  in  the  night-watches, 
so  that  his  men  all  fled ; — and  on  the  morrow,  poor  Greneral 
Belgrano  found  himself  not  a  countenancer,  but  one  needing 
countenance;  and  was  in  a  polite  way  sent  down  the  river 
again  !  ^  Not  till  a  year  after  did  the  Paraguenos,  by  spon- 
taneous movement,  resolve  on  a  career  of  freedom ; — ^resolve 
on  getting  some  kind  of  Congress  assembled,  and  the  old 
Government  sent  its  ways.  Francia,  it  is  presumable,  was 
active  at  once  in  exciting  and  restraining  them  :  the  firuit  was 
now  drop-ripe,  we  may  say^  and  fell  by  a  shake.  Our  old 
royal  Governor  went  aside,  worthy  man,  with  some  slight 
grimace,  when  ordered  to  do  so ;  National  Congress  introduced 
itself;  secretaries  read  papers,  'compiled  chiefly  out  of  Rollings 
Ancient  History  ^ ;  and  we  becemne  a  republic :  with  Don 
Fulgencio  Yegros,  one  of  the  richest  Gauchos  and  best  horse- 
man of  the  province,  for  Presidenty  and  two  Assessors  with 
him,  called  also  VocaleSy  or  Vowels,  whose  names  escape  us ; 
Francia,  as  Secretary j  being  naturally  the  Consonant,  or  motive 
soul  of  the  combination.  This,  as  we  grope  out  the  date,  was 
in  1811.  The  Paraguay  Congress,  having  completed  this 
constitution,  went  home  again  to  its  field-labours,  hoping  a 
good  issue. 

Feebler  light  hardly  ever  dawned  fcnr  the  historical  mind, 
than  this  which  is  shed  for  us  by  Rengger,  Robertsons  and 
Company,  on  the  birth,  the  cradling,  baptismal  processes  and 
eariy  fortunes  of  the  new  Paraguay  Republic.  Through  long, 
vague,  and  indeed  intrinsically  vacant  pages  of  their  Books, 
it  lies  grey,  undecipherable,  without  form  and  void.  Francia 
was  Secretary,  and  a  Republic  did  take  place:  this,  as  one 
small  clear-burning  fact,  shedding  far  a  comfortable  visibility* 
conceivability,  over  the  universal  darkness,  and  making  it  into 

^  Rengger. 
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romneivahle  dn^k  witfa  one  nuhltglit  Cfect  in  the  centre  of  it, 

thi^  we  do  know ;  and,  cbecrfnltj  jicklin^  to  ateeaaty,  dtdde 
that  thi:^  shall  sufSce  »  to  know.  What  moic  i>  there  ? 
Absurd  "omnolent  penoos,  ftnck  lm»d  awske  bj  the  sub- 
terranean concusion  at  Ci*fl  and  Betigiooi  liber^  all  o««r 
the  Woriii,  n>eetiiig  togetlHr  to  ertablufa  a  icpabban  cwco- 
of  freedom,  and  rompik  oAcU  pBpen  out  of  Boffis, — an 
not  a.  subject  on  vfaicb  tbe  hMtarieal  mind  ran  be  "ffffg^^tw^i 
The  hiftoncal  mind,  tJMak  Heaven,  forgets  sock  pemw  and 
their  pnpen,  ms  fast  at  jwt  tvpeat  than. 

Besides  these  GaaAe  popnlationi  aie  gmdj,  mpastitiaa^ 
Tain ;  and,  as  >iien  nid  in  kk  liait^  lamdacioui  ewnr  «m1 
of  them  r  Within  llie  canfa»  of  FnapiaT,  ««  kaov  fer 
rer^.^in  ^  Mt  of  one  man  wfio  woold  do  bianelf  an  injoiT  to  do 
a  ja>t  or  tme  thing  under  the  son  :  one  man  who  ondentandt 
in  h'.i  heart  that  this  1,'niver*  b  an  eterr'.il  Fac*;. — and  not 
•Otoe  h-2e  temporarr  P^impk::!.  sacch-ir^ne,  absir.thiaa  ;  the 
T»t  of  its  >izT::ficar.ce  cbimeHcal  tttr^iv  :  Seen  m^r.  cannot 
hare  a  history,  though  a  ThjcydiJe-  came  to  wyi"*  it. — 
Ero'Jjh  for  us  to  cnder^tard  that  Dor.  Thi*  wa?  a  ^iDO'zrin^ 
b'^x'^hfeid.  who  followed  hi?  plta-s^.-e*.  iii*  pecJilatiorj.  and 
Don  Th.it  ar-other  cf  the  -jcLe;  that  thtre  occ-:r7«i  faf-i- 
iTie?,  c:U'z:\:^\z-iz.^-'-i  "hir-.;u.^rah'€  ;  '.'a^n  di.iccL:e^t§.  open 
ST--— blir.s^  anJ.  as  a  rjTi^i^z  a.rcocir-iirii;?^':.  i'-rHz'-iiis*, 
caballing?,  o-tire*,  :r.-:rr* :  ti..  -ie  G';"«T:i;n-T-t  H>.:.=e.  fo^^er 
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much  about  this  date,  which  we  grope  and  guess  to  have  been 
perhaps  in  1812,  was  boarded  with  a  certain  ancient  Donna 
Juana,  in  that  same  region;  had  tertvlias  of  unimaginable 
brilliancy ;  and  often  went  shooting  of  an  evening.  On  one 
of  those — But  he  shall  himself  report : 

'On  one  of  those  lovely  evenings  in  Paraguay^  after  the  south-west 
wind  has  both  cleared  and  cooled  the  air^  I  was  drawn,  in  my  pursuit 
of  game,  into  a  peaceful  valley,  not  far  from  Donna  Juana's,  and  remark- 
able for  its  combination  of  all  the  striking  features  of  the  scenery  of  the 
country.  Suddenly  I  came  upon  a  neat  and  unpretending  cottage.  Up 
rose  a  partridge;  I  fired,  and  the  bird  came  to  the  ground.  A  voice 
from  behind  called  out '' Btten  Hro'* — ''a  good  shot"  I  turned  round, 
and  beheld  a  gentleman  of  about  fifty  years  of  age,  dressed  in  a  suit  of 
blacky  with  a  large  scarlet  capote,  or  doak,  thrown  over  his  shoulders. 
He  had  a  maU-evip  in  one  hand,  a  cigar  in  the  other ;  and  a  little  urchin 
of  a  negro,  with  his  arms  crossed,,  was  in  attendance  by  the  gentleman's 
side.  The  stranger's  countenance  was  dark,  and  his  black  eyes  were 
very  penetrating,  while  his  jet  hair,  combed  back  from  a  bold  forehead, 
and  hanging  in  natural  ringlets  over  his  shoulders,  gave  him  a  dignified 
and  striking  air.  He  wore  on  his  shoes  large  golden  buckles,  and  at 
the  knees  of  his  breeches  the  same. 

'  In  exercise  of  the  primitive  and  simple  hospitality  common  in  the 
country,  I  was  invited  to  sit  down  under  the  corridor,  and  to  take  a 
cigar  and  tnaU  (cup  of  Paraguay  tea).  A  celestial  globe,  a  large  telescope 
and  a  theodolite,  were  under  the  little  portico;  and  I  immediately 
inferred  that  the  personage  before  me  was  no  other  than  Dr.  Francia.' 

Yes,  here  for  the  first  time  in  authentic  history,  a  remark- 
able hearsay  becomes  a  remarkable  visuality :  through  a  pair 
of  clear  human  eyes,  you  look  face  to  face  on  the  veiy  figure 
of  the  man.  Is  not  this  verily  the  exact  record  of  those  clear 
Robertsonian  eyes  and  seven  senses ;  entered  accurately,  then 
and  not  afterwards,  on  the  ledger  of  the  memory  ?  We  will 
hope  so ;  who  can  but  hope  so  !  The  figure  of  the  man  will, 
at  all  events,  be  exact.  Here  too  is  the  figure  of  his  library ; 
— the  conversation,  if  any,  was  of  the  last  degree  of  insignifi- 
cance, and  may  be  left  out,  or  supplied  ad  Ubiium : 

'He  introduced  me  to  his  library,  in  a  confined  room,  with  a  very 
small  window,  and  that  so  shaded  by  the  roof  of  the  corridor,  as  to 
admit  the  least  portion  of  light  necessary  for  study.    The  library  waa 


arraac-ed  on  three  rowa  of  ebelvei,  extending  acroM  tba  room,  aaA  might 
have  conxiiited  of  three-hundred  Tolomea,  There  vere  many  ponderous 
hooka  on  law;  a  few  on  the  tnductire  uiencea;  wine  in  French  and 
some  in  I.;>ti[i  upon  mbjecta  of  i^neral  literature,  with  EucUi)'i 
Element',  and  some  whootbOf  trtMJMa  on  algebra.  On  a  Urfi:e  table 
were  ht^ji*  of  lav-pspera  and  prncoMM.  Several  folioi  bound  in  vellum 
were  o(iL«pread  upon  it;  •  lighted  candle  (though  placed  there  solely 
with  a  view  to  light  elgus)  lent  ita  feeble  ud  to  illnmiae  the  room  ; 
while  a  inuti*-cup  and  inkatand,  birth  of  silver,  ictood  on  onother  pert  nf 
thK  UHk'.  There  wa«  neither  cnrpet  nor  mat  on  the  brick  floor;  and 
the  I'liairs  were  of  Htjch  ancient  rantiion,  lizo  and  weight,  that  It  reqaired 
a  congidtr.-ihle  effort  to  move  them  from  one  spot  to  another.' 

IVciilation,  malvenatiun,  the  vftrioas  forms  of  imbecility 
and  vorticious  dishonest;  went  their  due  course  in  the  Govem- 
ment-ufiiccs  of  Assumpcion,  unrestrained  by  Francia,  and 
uiirestrainable : — till,  as  we  may  savj  it  reached  a  height; 
and,  like  other  suppurations  ntui  diseased  concretions  in  the 
living  system,  had  to  liurst,  and  take  itself  away.  To  the 
cvc's  of  Pararruay  in  general  it  had  licconie  clear  that  such  a 
reiK'i  of  liberty  was  unendurable;  that  some  new  revolution, 
or  diAuge  of  mitiishy,  was  indispensable. 

I!  Digger  says  that  I'Vancia  withdrew  'more  than  once' 
to  his  rlriinri,  disgusted  with  his  Colleagues;  who  always 
Ity  unlimited  )>roniises  anil  protestations,  had  to  flatter  him 
hack  again;  and  then  anew  disgusted  him.  Francia  is  the 
Consonant  of  those  absurd  'Vowels';  no  business  can  go  on 
without  ]''iaricia  !  And  the  (inanccs  are  deranged,  insolvent: 
and  llie  military,  unpaid,  ineilective,  cannot  so  uuuli  as  keep 
out  the  Indians ;  and  there  comes  trouble,  and  ruinour  of 
new  war,  from  Ituunos-Ayres ; — alas,  from  what  corner  of 
the  great  Continent  come  there  other  tlian  troubles  and 
mnioui-s  of  war?  Patriot  generals  become  traitor  generals; 
get  themselves  'shot  in  inarket-))laces " ;  revolution  follows 
revohition.  Aitigas,  close  on  our  borders,  has  begun  harrying 
the  Handa  Oriental  with  fire  and  sw(,rd  ;  '  dictating  despatches 
from  cow-skulls.'  Like  clouds  of  wolves, — only  feller,  being 
mounted  on  horseback,  with  pikes, — the  Indians  dart-in  on 
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U8 ;  cariTiiig  conflagration  and  dismay.  Paraguay  must  get 
itself  governed,  or  it  will  be  worse  for  Paraguay  1  The  eyes 
of  all  Paraguay,  we  can  well  fancy,  turn  to  the  one  man  of 
talent  they  have,  the  one  man  of  veracity  they  have. 

In  1813  a  second  Congress  is  got  together:  we  fancy  it 
was  Francia^s  last  advice  to  the  Government  suppuration, 
when  it  flattered  him  back,  for  the  last  time,  to  ask  his 
advice.  That  such  suppuration  do  now  dissolve  itself,  and  a 
new  Congress  be  summoned !  In  the  new  Congress  the 
Vocalea  are  voted  out;  Francia  and  Fulgencio  are  named 
joint  Constds :  with  Francia  for  Consul,  and  Don  Fulgencio 
Y^ros  for  Consul's  clodk^  it  may  be  better.  Don  Fulgencio 
rides  about  in  gorgeous  sash  and  epaulettes,  a  rich  man  and 
horse-subduer ;  good  as  ConsuPs  cloak ; — but  why  should  the 
real  Consul  have  a  cloak  ?  Next  year  in  the  third  Congress, 
Francia,  by  'insidious  manoeuvering;  by  'favour  of  the 
military,^  and,  indeed,  also  in  some  sort,  we  may  say,  by  law 
of  Nature, — gets  himself  declared  Dictator :  *  for  three  years,' 
or  for  life,  may  in  these  circumstances  mean  much  the  same. 
This  was  in  1814.  Francia  never  assembled  any  Congress 
more;  having  stolen  the  constitutional  palladiums,  and  in- 
sidiously got  his  wicked  will !  Of  a  Congress  that  compiled 
constitutions  out  of  RoUin,  who  would  not  lament  such 
destiny  ?  This  Congress  should  have  met  again !  It  was 
indeed,  say  Rengger  and  the  Robertsons  themselves,  such  a 
Congress  as  never  met  before  in  the  world ;  a  Congress  which 
knew  not  its  right  hand  from  its  left ;  which  drank  infinite 
rum  in  the  taverns ;  and  had  one  wish,  that  of  getting  on 
horseback  again,  home  to  its  field-husbandry  and  partridge- 
shooting  again.  The  military  mostly  favoured  Francia ;  being 
gained-over  by  him, — ^the  thief  of  constitutional  palladiums. 

With  Francia's  entrance  on  the  Government  as  Consul,  still 
more  as  Dictator,  a  great  improvement,  it  is  granted  even  by 
Rengger,  did  in  all  quarters  forthwith  show  itself.  The 
finances   were  husbanded,   were   accurately  gathered;    every 
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officdal  penon  in  Paraguay  had  to  bethink  him,  and  hegai 
domg  his  work,  instead  of  merely  seeming  to  do  it.  The 
soldiers  Francia  took  caie  to  see  paid  and  drilled;  to  see 
march,  with  real  death-shot  and  service,  when  the  Indians  or 
other  enemies  showed  themselves.  GuariRaB^  Guardhouses,  at 
short  dirtanoes  weire  established  along  the  Riveras  bank  and 
all  round  the  dangerous  Frontiers:  wherever  the  Indian 
oentaur-troop  showed  faoe^  an  alarm-cannon  went  otE,  and 
soldiers,  quickly  assembling,  with  actual  death-shot  and  service^ 
were  upon  than*  These  wolf-hordes  had  to  vanish  into  the 
heart  ot  their  deserts  again.  The  land  had  peace.  Neither 
Artigas,  nor  any  of  the  firebrands  and  war-plsgues  which  wws 
distracting  South  America  from  side  to  side,  could  get  acms 
the  border.  All  nq;otiation  or  intercommuning  with  Buenos- 
Ayres,  or  with  any  of  these  war-distracted  countries,  was 
peremptorily  waived.  To  no  ^  Congress  of  Lima,*  <  Oeneral 
Omgress  of  Panama,*  or  other  general  or  particular  Congress^ 
would  Franda,  by  dqraty  or  message,  offer  the  smallest 
recognition.  All  South  America  raging  and  ravening  like 
one  huge  dog-kennel  gone  rabid,  we  here  in  Paraguay  have 
peace,  and  cultivate  our  tea-trees :  why  should  not  we  let  well 
alone?  By  degrees,  one  thing  acting  on  another,  and  this 
ring  of  frontier  *  Guardhouses  ^  being  already  erected  there, 
a  rigorous  sanitary  linCf  impr^nable  as  brass,  was  drawn 
round  all  Paraguay;  no  communication,  import  or  export 
trade  allowed,  except  by  the  Dictator's  licence, — given  on 
payment  of  the  due  moneys,  when  the  political  horizon  seemed 
innocuous;  refused  when  otherwise.  The  Dictator's  trade- 
licences  were  a  considerable  branch  of  his  revenues ;  his 
entrance-dues,  somewhat  onerous  to  the  foreign  merchant 
(think  the  Messrs.  Robertson),  were  another.  Paraguay  stood 
isolated ;  the  rabid  dog-kennel  raging  round  it,  wide  as  South 
America,  but  kept  out  as  by  lock-and-key. 

These  were  vigorous  measures,  gradually  coming  on  the 
somnolent  Gaucho  population !  It  seems,  meanwhile,  that, 
even  after  the  Perpetual  Dictatorship,  and  onwards  to  the  fifth 
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or  the  sixth  year  of  Francia^s  government,  there  was,  though 
the  constitutional  palladiums  were  stolen,  nothing  very  special 
to  complain  of.  Paraguay  had  peace ;  sat  under  its  tea-tree ; 
the  rabid  dog-kennel,  Indians,  Artiguenos  and  other  war  fire- 
brands, all  shut-out  from  it.  But  in  that  year  1819,  the 
second  year  of  the  Perpetual  Dictatorship,  there  arose,  not 
for  the  first  time,  dim  indications  of  ^  Plots,^  even  dangerous 
Plots !  In  that  year  the  firebrand  Artigas  was  finally  quenched; 
obliged  to  ^beg  a  lodging  even  of  Francia,  his  enemy ; — and 
got  it,  hospitably,  though  contemptuously.  And  now  straight- 
way there  advanced,  from  Artigas^s  lost  wasted  country,  a 
certain  General  Ramirez,  his  rival  and  conqueror,  and  fellow- 
bandit  and  firebrand.  This  General  Ramirez  advanced  up 
to  our  very  frontier ;  first  with  offers  of  alliance ;  failing  that, 
with  offers  of  war ;  on  which  latter  offer  he  was  closed  with, 
was  cut  to  pieces;  and — a  Letter  was  found  about  him, 
addressed  to  Don  Fulgencio  Yegros,  the  rich  Gaucho  horse- 
man and  Ex-Consul ;  which  arrested  all  the  faculties  of  Dr. 
Francia'^s  most  intense  intelligence  there  and  then !  A  Con- 
spiracy, with  Don  Fulgencio  at  the  head  of  it ;  Conspiracy 
which  seems  the  wider  spread  the  farther  one  investigates  it ; 
which  has  been  brewing  itself  these  ^  two  years,^  and  now  ^  on 
Good-Friday  next  ^  is  to  burst  out ;  starting  with  the  massacre 
of  Dr.  Francia  and  others,  whatever  it  may  close  with !  ^ 
Francia  was  not  a  man  to  be  trifled  with  in  plots!  He 
looked,  watched,  investigated,  till  he  got  the  exact  extent, 
position,  nature  and  structure  of  this  Plot  fully  in  his  eye ; 
and  then — why,  then  he  pounced  on  it  like  a  glede-falcon, 
like  a  fierce  condor,  suddenly  from  the  invisible  blue ;  struck 
beak  and  claws  into  the  very  heart  of  it,  tore  it  into  small 
fragments,  and  consumed  it  on  the  spot.  It  is  Francia's  way  ! 
This  was  the  last  plot,  though  not  the  first  plot,  Francia  ever 
heard  of  during  his  Perpetual  Dictatorship. 

It  is,  as  we  find,  over  these  three  or  these  two  years,  while 
the  Fulgencio  Plot  is  getting  itself  pounced  upon  and  torn  in 
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crops  are  done;  eaten  by  locusts ;  the  summer  at  an  end!  We 
have  no  foreign  trade,  or  next  to  none,  and  never  had  almost 
any;  what  will  become  of  Paraguay  and  its  Gauchos?  In 
Grauchos  is  no  hope,  no  help:  but  in  a  Dionysius  of  the 
Gauchos  ?  Dictator  Francia,  led  by  occult  French  Sciences 
and  natural  sagacity,  nay,  driven  by  necessity  itself,  peremp- 
torily commands  the  farmers,  throughout  all  Paraguay,  To 
sow  a  certain  portion  of  their  lands  anew ;  with  or  without 
hope, — imder  penalties !  The  result  was  a  moderately  good 
harvest  still:  the  result  was  a  discovery  that  Two  harvests 
were,  every  yecu*,  possible  in  Paraguay;  that  Agriculture,  a 
rigorous  Dictator  presiding  over  it,  could  be  infinitely  improved 
there.^  As  Paraguay  has  about  100,000  square  miles  of 
territory  mostly  fertile,  and  only  some  two  souls  planted  on 
each  square  mile  thereof,  it  seemed  to  the  Dictator  that  this, 
and  not  Foreign  Ti'ade,  might  be  a  good  course  for  his 
Paraguenos.  This  accordingly,  and  not  foreign  trade,  in  the 
present  state  of  the  political  horizon,  was  the  course  resolved 
on ;  the  course  persisted  in,  ^  with  evident  advantages,^  says 
Rengger.  Thus,  one  thing  acting  on  another, — domestic 
Plot,  hanging  on  Artigas^s  coxmtry  from  without ;  and  Locust- 
swarms  with  Improvement  of  Husbandry  in  the  interior ;  and 
those  Guardhouses  all  already  there,  along  the  frontier, — 
Paraguay  came  more  and  more  to  be  hermetically  closed ;  and 
Francia  reigned  over  it,  for  the  rest  of  his  life,  as  a  rigorous 
Dionysius  of  Paraguay,  without  foreign  intercourse,  or  with 
such  only  as  seemed  good  to  Francia. 

How  the  Dictator,  now  secure  in  possession,  did  manage 
this  huge  Paraguay,  which,  by  strange  ^  insidious  ^  and  other 
means,  had  fallen  in  life-lease  to  him,  and  was  his  to  do  the 
best  he  could  with,  it  were  interesting  to  know.  What  the 
meaning  of  him,  the  result  of  him,  actually  was  ?  One  desider- 
ates some  Biography  of  Francia  by  a  native ! — Meanwhile,  in 
the  JEsthetische  Biiefivechael  of  Herr  Professor  Sauerteig,  a 

*  Rengger,  pp.  67,  etc. 
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Work  not  yet  known  in  England,  nor  treating  qpedaUy  of 
this  tabject,  we  find,  scattered  at  distant  interval^  a  remazk 
or  two  whidi  may  be  worth  tianslatingf  FrofiaBsor  Saoerte^; 
an  open  soul,  looking  with  dear  eye  and  large  recognising 
heart  over  all  accessible  quarters  of  tiie  world,  has  cast  a  sharp 
songlance  here  and  there  into  Dr.  Francia  too.  These  few 
philosophical  Remarks  of  his,  and  then  a  few  Anecdotes 
gleaned  elsewhere^  sndi  as  the  barren  ground  yields,  must 
comprise  what  more  we  have  to  say  of 


'Pity/  e»daiins  SsnerCeig  onoe,  'tbst  a  nation  esnnot  reform  itself, 
ss  the  English  sie  now  trying  to  do^  by  what  th^  newqNipers  call 
"tremendous  cheers"  I  Alss^  it  esnnot  be  done.  Reform  is  not  joyous 
but  grievous ;  no  aingle  msn  can  reform  himself  withoat  stem  snffwing 
and  stem  working ;  how  much  less  can  a  nation  of  men  I  The  serpent 
sheds  not  hit  oU  skin  withoat  msty  disconsolateness ;  he  is  not  hsppy 
bat  miserable  I  In  the  WiUsr-ewr^  itself,  do  yoa  not  sit  steeped  for 
months;  washed  to  the  heart  in  elemental  drenchings ;  and,  like  Job, 
are  made  to  corse  your  day?  Reforming  of  a  nation  is  a  terrible  busl- 
ness !  Thos  too,  Medea,  when  she  made  men  yoang  again,  was  wont 
(du  Hbmiuil)  to  hew  them  in  pieces  with  meat-axes;  csst  them  into 
ealdrons,  andlxiil  them  for  a  length  of  time.  How  much  handier  eould 
they  but  have  done  it  by  ''tremendoas  cheers"  alone  I' 

'Like  a  drop  of  surgical  antiseptic  liquid,  poured  (by  the  benign 
Powers^  as  I  fancy!)  into  boundless  brutal  corruptions;  very  sharp^  very 
caustic^  corrosive  enough^  this  tawny  tsrrannous  Dr.  Fnmcia,  in  the 
interior  of  the  South -American  continent, — he  too  is  one  of  the 
elements  of  the  grand  Phenomenon  there.  A  monstrous  moulting- 
process  taking  place; — monstrous  gluttonous  boa^constrictar  (he  is  of 
length  from  Panama  to  Patagonia)  shedding  his  old  skin ;  whole  con- 
tinent getting  itself  chopped  to  pieces,  and  boiled  in  the  Medea  caldron, 
to  become  young  again,— unable  to  manage  it  by  ''  tremendous  cheers  " 
alone !' 

'What  they  say  about  ''love  of  power "  amounts  to  little.  Power? 
Love  of  "power"  merely  to  make  flunkies  come  and  go  for  you  is  a 
*'  love,"  I  should  think,  which  enters  only  into  the  minds  of  persons  in 
a  very  in&ntine  state  !  A  grown  man,  like  this  Dr.  Francia,  who  wants 
nothing,  as  I  am  assured,  but  three  cigars  daily,  a  cup  of  maU,  and  four 
ounces  of  butchers'  meat  with  brown  bread :  the  whole  world  and  its 
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united  flunkies^  taking  constant  thought  of  the  matter^  can  do  nothing 
for  him  but  that  only.  That  he  already  has^  and  has  had  alwa3r8 ;  why 
should  he^  not  being  a  minor^  love  flunky  ''  power  "  ?  He  loves  to  see 
you  about  him^  with  your  flunky  promptitudes^  with  your  grimaces^ 
adulations  and  sham-loyalty  ?  You  are  so  beautiful,  a  daily  and  hourly 
feast  to  the  eye  and  soul?  Ye  unfortunates^  from  his  heart  rises  one 
prayer^  That  the  last  created  flunky  had  vanished  from  this  universe^ 
never  to  appear  more  ! 

'  And  yet  truly  a  man  does  tend^  and  must  under  frightful  penalties 
perpetually  tend^  to  be  king  of  his  world ;  to  stand  in  his  world  as  what 
he  is^  a  centre  of  light  and  order^  not  of  darkness  and  confusion.  A 
man  loves  power:  yes^  if  he  see  disorder  his  eternal  enemy  rampant 
about  him^  he  does  love  to  see  said  enemy  in  the  way  of  being  con- 
quered ;  he  can  have  no  rest  till  that  come  to  pass !  Your  Mahomet 
cannot  bear  a  rent  cloak^  but  clouts  it  with  his  own  hands ;  how  much 
more  a  rent  country,  a  rent  world  ?  He  has  to  imprint  the  image  of  his 
own  veracity  upon  the  world,  and  shall,  and  must,  and  will  do  it,  more  or 
less  :  it  is  at  his  peril  if  he  neglect  any  great  or  any  small  possibility  he 
may  have  of  this.  Francia's  inner  flame  is  but  a  meagre^  blue-burning 
one :  let  him  irradiate  midnight  Paraguay  with  it,  such  as  it  is.' 

'Nay,  on  the  whole,  how  cunning  is  Nature  in  getting  her  farms 
leased  !  Is  it  not  a  blessing  this  Paraguay  can  get  the  one  veracious 
man  it  has,  to  take  lease  of  it,  in  these  sad  circumstances  ?  His  farm- 
profits,  and  whole  wages,  it  would  seem^  amount  only  to  what  is  called 
''Nothing^  and  find  yourself"!  Spartan  food  and  lodging^  solitude, 
three  cigars^  and  a  cup  of  maU  daily ,  he  already  had.' 

Truly,  it  would  seem,  as  Sauerteig  remarks,  Dictator  Francia 
had  not  a  very  joyous  existence  of  it,  in  this  his  life-lease  of 
Paraguay  !  Casting-out  of  the  Seven  Devils  from  a  Gaucho 
population  is  not  joyous  at  all ;  both  exorcist  and  exorcised 
find  it  sorrowful !  Meanwhile,  it  does  appear,  there  was 
some  improvement  made :  no  veritable  labour,  not  even  a  Dr. 
Francia^s,  is  in  vain. 

Of  Francia^s  improvements  there  might  as  much  be  said  as 
of  his  cruelties  or  rigours ;  for  indeed,  at  bottom,  the  one  was 
in  proportion  to  the  other.  He  improved  agriculture : — ^not 
two  ears  of  com  where  one  only  grew,  but  two  harvests  of 
com,  as  we  have  seen  !  He  introduced  schools,  *  boarding- 
schools,^  ^  elementary  schools,'*  and  others,  on  which  Rengger 
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Kurope,  but  invaluable  in  Paraguay,  wb 
admired  thii  Hero  much,  had  hitherto  set 
him  but  a  NUmberg  caricnture.  Francia 
after  Uengger,  to  (wk  what  tlic  value  of  th 
value;  M.  Itengger  could  not  sell  Prints ;  i 
Kxcelloric/*  «ervi«,  Hi»  i^xaMunvy  straigl 
An  exact,  dcciMivc  man  !  Peculation,  idler 
had  to  crane  In  all  the  Public  Offins  of  Par 
\ti.y  in  Prancia,  no  public  and  no  ))rivate 
wMjt  allowod  to  slur  his  work  ;  all  public  an 
ao  far  an  lay  in  I'Vani-ia,  wore  fori'iil  to  do  ' 
Wc  might  define  him  as  the  Iwrn  enemy  of 
h(i«  from  Nature  a  heart-hatred  of  wnverai 
thing,  wheresoever  he  »ws  it.  Of  jiereons 
the  truth,  and  do  not  act  the  truth,  he  h 
liolic-dtvinc  impatience ;  they  hail  lietler 
hin  neighbourhood.  Poor  l-Vancia  :  liis  lig 
flulphurouR,  meagre,  blue-burning  one; 
IVrnguay  with  it  (an  our  IVofeesor  says)  thi 
That  he  had  to  maintain  himself  alixv 
would  Bufler  no  man  to  glance  contradii 
tnotantaiieouiily  reprcfflcd  all  such  :  thix  toe 
to  tell  us ;  tJiis  lay  in  the  vcrv  nature  of  t) 
of  IVraguay  was  a  /i/^-loase.  He  had  his  *tt 
iivtilv  fur  whatfuT  man  he  found  aiming  al 
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a  sadder,  and  perhaps  a  wiser,  body  of  mulattoes  and  un- 
fortunate-females. 

But  let  us  listen  for  a  moment  to  the  Reverend  Manuel 
Perez  as  he  preaches,  ^  in  the  Church  of  the  Incarnation  at 
Assumpcion,  on  the  SOth  of  October  1840,^  in  a  tone  some- 
what nasal,  yet  trustworthy  withal.  His  *  Funeral  Discourse,^ 
translated  into  a  kind  of  English,  presents  itself  still  audible 
in  the  Argentine  News  of  Buenos- Ayres,  No.  818.  We  select 
some  passages ;  studying  to  abate  the  nasal  tone  a  little ;  to 
reduce,  if  possible,  the  Argentine  English  under  the  law  of 
grammar.  It  is  the  worst  translation  in  the  world,  and  does 
poor  Manuel  Perez  one  knows  not  what  injustice.  This 
Funeral  Discourse  has  ^  much  surprised  ^  the  Able  Editor,  it 
seems ; — has  led  him  perhaps  to  ask,  or  be  readier  for  asking. 
Whether  all  that  confused  loud  litanying  about  *  reign  of 
terror,^  and  so  forth,  was  not  possibly  of  a  rather  long-eared 
nature  ? 

'Amid  the  convulsions  of  revolution^'  sajrs  the  Reverend  Manuel^  'the 
Lord^  looking  down  with  pity  on  Paraguay,  raised  up  Don  Jos^  Caspar 
Francia  for  its  deliverance.  And  when,  in  the  words  of  my  Text,  the 
children  qf  Israel  cried  unto  the  Lord,  the  Lord  raieed  up  a  deliverer  to  the 
children  (if  Israel,  who  delivered  them,' 

'  What  measures  did  not  his  Excellency  devise,  what  labours  undergo, 
to  preserve  peace  in  the  Republic  at  home^  and  place  it  in  an  attitude  to 
command  respect  from  abroad  !  His  first  care  was  directed  to  obtain 
supplies  of  Arms,  and  to  discipline  Soldiers.  To  all  that  would  import 
arms  he  held  out  the  inducement  of  exemption  from  duty,  and  the 
permission  to  export  in  return  whatever  produce  they  preferred.  An 
abundant  supply  of  excellent  arms  was,  by  these  means,  obtained.  I 
am  lost  in  wonder  to  think  how  this  great  man  could  attend  to  sueh  a 
multiplicity  of  things  !  He  applied  himself  to  the  study  of  the  military 
art;  aud,  in  a  short  time^  taught  the  exercise,  and  directed  military 
evolutions  like  the  skilfulest  veteran.  Often  have  I  seen  his  ExceUency 
go  up  to  a  recruit,  and  show  him  by  example  how  to  take  aim  at  the 
target  Could  any  Paragueno  think  it  other  than  honourable  to  carry  a 
musket,  when  his  Dictator  taught  him  how  to  manage  it.^  The  cavalry- 
exercise  too,  though  it  seems  to  require  a  man  at  once  robust  and 
experienced  in  horsemanship,  his  Excellency,  as  you  know,  did  himself 
superintend  ;  at  the  head  of  his  squadrons  he  charged  and  manoeuvered. 
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nx  if  bred  to  it;  aiii]  directed  them  with  an  eaergj  and  vigour  which 
iiifii<<e(l  his  own  martial  spirit  into  thene  tronpa.' 

'  What  evilH  do  not  the  people  aulTer  from  flighwayinen  !'  pirlaini* 
]]i3  Itovereoce,  n  little  farther  on ;  '  violence,  plunder,  murdw,  >re 
Crimea  familiar  to  tlieae  malcfarlora.  The  iuarceMiUe  moimtnlni  «nd 
uiile  ileserta  ia  thl«  Republic  aeem  to  oSbr  impunity  tu  buoIi  men.  Our 
Dictator  succeeded  in  striking  Buch  a  terror  into  tlieni  tliat  they  entirely 
ill  lap  pea  red,  seebin);  aafety  in  a  cliange  of  life.  His  Excellency  saw  that 
tlic  manner  of  inflicting;  the  punishment  wan  mure  eflicacioui  than  even 
the  piiriUbmeut  itiielf;  and  on  this  principle  he  acted.  Whenev«r  a 
r<jbbcr  cuuld  be  Neized,  he  waa  led  to  the  nearest  Guardhouse  {(itianUn); 
a  niiniinary  trial  t»ok  place;  and  straightway,  oo  soon  as  he  had  made 
i'unfej<^ion,  he  was  shot  Tliose  means  proved  effectual.  Ere  \aug  tfae 
Kepublic  WB8  in  euch  security,  that,  we  may  say,  a  child  might  have 
trat'tllud  from  the  Uruguay  to  the  Parana  without  other  protection  than 
l\in  ilread  which  the  Supreme  Dictator  had  inspired.' — This  is  Myinf 
HiTjii'thirig,  your  Kevereoce ! 

'IJut  what  ia  all  this  comftared  to  the  denion  of  Anarchy?  01/ 
oxrI.-iitiiN  his  Rimple  Itcrerence,  '  Oh,  my  fricndH,  would  I  had  the  talent 
to  p!iiiit  tn  yiiu  thu  miseries  of  a  people  that  fall  intn  aiinrrliy  I  And 
Hiis  not  ouL-  Hepiiblii-  ..II  tlie  very  evu  of  this?  Yes,  bretlireii.'— ' It 
licliovod  hi>i  KxiuJlcnry  li>  be  prnnipt;  to  smother  the  enemy  in  his 
i-raiile  !  He  did  so.  He  wi/.ed  tbelMdois;  brought  to  summary  trial, 
tliey  were  ronvicted  of  bifjb  tro.isoii  ajjaiiist  the  country.  AVhat  a 
htriiKt-'li-  iioiv,  for  ]ii<  Kxocllenry,  lictwecJi  the  law  of  duty,  and  the  voire 
of  fcrliii;;'  if  fi-elhiK  to  any  extent  tJiere  were!  'I,'  exclaims  his 
Itcvereiice,  'am  i'oiifirli.'nt  lliat  had  the  doom  of  imprisonment  on  tliose 
|*rsoiii  seemed  suffii-ieiit  for  the  State's  peace,  his  Excellency  never 
would  have  ordered  their  cienitioii,'  It  was  unavoidable;  nor  was  it 
avoided;  it  uan  done!  'Itrctbrcn,  should  not  I  licsitatc,  lest  it  be  a 
priifiiiiation  of  Ibe  sacred  plare  I  now  occupy,  if  I  Becni  to  approve 
hanftiiinary  nieasiirci  in  op|io-itioii  to  the  mildness  of  the  fiospel  ? 
Ilretliren,  no.  to.d  bim-^clf  approved  the  rondoct  of  Solomon  in  putting 
J'wb  and  AdoTiiJah  to  death.'  Life  is  saored,  thiiili*  liis  Hevt-rence ;  but 
there  is  wiiiietliiTig  more  sacred  htill  r  woe  to  him  who  does  not  know 
t}iat  nithal  I 

Al.is,  your  Hcvoreiicf,  1 'a raj:; u ay  lias  not  _\ct  succccdctl  in 
alKilLNliihi;  capitdl  |iuiii^liniL'iil,  thun  ?  lint  imiuetl  iieillier  ha.s 
Nutiirt',  niivwhcrc  that  I  hear  of,  vet  succcctlcti  in  nliolishing 
it.  Act  "itli  tlic;  line  tlcj^rco  of  perversity, yon  are  snro  enough 
of  hcidf;  violently  jnit  to  death,  in  hospital  or  highway, — by 
clysiiei-via,  ilelirimn   Ireiiiciis,  or  stuck  through  liv  the  kin.lled 
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rage  of  your  fellow-men  !  What  can  the  friend  of  humanity 
do  ? — Twaddle  in  Exeter-hall  or  elsewhere,  *  till  he  become  a 
bore  to  us,^  and  perhaps  worse !  An  Advocate  in  Arras  once 
gave-up  a  good  judicial  appointment,  and  setired  into  frugality 
and  privacy,  rather  than  doom  one  culprit  to  die  by  law. 
The  name  of  this  Advocate,  let  us  mark  it  well,  was  Maxi- 
milien  Robespierre.  There  are  sweet  kinds  of  twaddle  that 
have  a  deadly  virulence  of  poison  concealed  in  them  ;  like  the 
sweetness  of  sugar-of-lead. '  Were  it  not  better  to  make  Jw*^ 
laws,  think  you,  and  then  execute  them  strictly, — as  the  gods 
still  do  ? 

'His  Excellency  next  directed  his  attention  to  purging  the  State  from 
another  class  of  enemies^'  says  Perez  in  the  Incarnation  Church ;  '  the 
peculating  Tax-gatherers,  namely.  Vigilantly  detecting  their  frauds,  he 
made  them  refund  for  what  was  past,  and  took  precautions  against  the 
like  in  future ;  all  their  accounts  were  to  he  handed  in,  for  his  examina- 
tion, once  every  year.' 

'The  habit  of  his  Excellency  when  he  delivered-out  articles  for  the 
supply  of  the  public ;  that  prolix  and  minute  counting  of  things  ap- 
parently unworthy  of  his  attention, — had  its  origin  in  the  same  motive. 
I  believe  that  he  did  so  less  from  a  want  of  confidence  in  the  individuals 
lately  appointed  for  this  purpose,  than  from  a  desire  to  show  them  with 
what  delicacy  they  should  proceed.  Hence  likewise  his  ways,  in  scrupu- 
lously examining  every  piece  of  artisans'  workmanship.' 

'  Republic  of  Paraguay,  how  art  thou  indebted  to  the  toils,  the  vigils 
and  cares  of  our  Perpetual  Dictator  !  It  seemed  as  if  this  extraordinary 
man  were  endowed  with  ubiquity,  to  attend  to  all  thy  wants  and  exi- 
gences. Whilst  in  his  closet,  he  was  traversing  thy  frontiers  to  place 
thee  in  an  attitude  of  security.  What  devastation  did  not  these  inroads 
of  Indians  from  the  Chaco  occasion  to  the  inhabitants  of  Rio-Abajo  ! 
Ever  and  anon  there  reached  Assumpcion  tidings  of  the  terror  and  afflic- 
tion caused  by  their  incursions.  Which  of  us  hoped  that  evils  so  wide- 
spread, ravages  so  appalling,  could  be  counteracted.^  Our  Dictator 
nevertheless  did  devise  effectual  ways  of  securing  that  part  of  the 
Republic. 

'Four  respectable  Fortresses  with  competent  garrisons  have  been  the 
impregnable  barrier  which  has  restrained  the  irruptions  of  those  ferocious 
Savages.  Inhabitants  of  Rio-Abajo  !  rest  tranquil  in  your  homes ;  you 
are  a  portion  of  the  People  whom  the  Lord  confided  to  the  care  of  our 
Dictator ;  you  are  safe.' 

^The  precautious  and  wise  measures  he  adopted  to  repel  force,  and 
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drive-bnck  the  Savagea  to  the  north  of  the  Republii: ;  the  Fortre«sea  of 
C'lirnpo,  of  San  Carlos  de  Aps,  placed  on  the  best  fuotitig  for  defence; 
the  orders  and  inatructiong  furuished  to  the  Villa  de  U  ConcepcioD, — 
securer!  that  quarter  of  the  Republic  against  attack  from  any. 

'Tlie  great  Wall,  ditch  and  fortress,  on  the  opposite  bank  of  the  River 
Parana  ;  the  force  and  judicious  arrangement  of  the  troops  distributed 
over  the  interior  in  the  south  of  our  Republic,  have  commanded  the 
respect  of  ita  enemies  in  that  quarter.' 

''I'hu  beauty,  the  symmetry  and  g'Ood  taste  displayed  in  the  huiltiing 
of  cities  convey  an  advantageous  idea  of  their  inhabitants,'  continue 
I'erez :  '  Thus  thought  Caractncus,  King  of  the  Angles, '^ — thus  think 
most  persons!  'Hia  Excellency,  glancing  at  the  condition  of  the  Capital 
t>f  the  Hepiiblic,  saw  a  city  in  disorder  and  without  police ;  streets  vith- 
uut  regularity,  houses  built  according  to  the  caprice  of  their  owners.' 

But  enough,  O  Perez;  for  it  becomes  tou  iiasal !  Perez, 
with  n  confideiit  face,  asks  in  fine.  Whether  all  these  things 
do  not  clearly  prove  to  men  and  Gauchos  of  sense,  that 
Dictator  Friiricia  was  '  tlic  deliverer  whom  the  Lord  raised  up 
to  diiliver  Paraguay  from  its  oiiuuiics'.^ — 'Pruly,  O  Perez,  the 
benefits  of  him  seem  to  liiivc  been  considerable.  Undoubtedly 
a  man  '  sent  by  Heaven,' — as  all  of  us  are  !  Nay,  it  may  be, 
the  benefit  of  him  is  not  even  yet  exhausted,  even  yet  entirely 
become  visible.  Who  knows  but,  in  unborn  centuries,  Para- 
gueno  men  will  look  back  to  their  lean  iron  Francia,  as  men 
do  in  such  aises  to  the  one  veracious  person,  and  institute 
coTisiderations !  Oliver  Cromwell,  dead  two-hundred  years, 
does  yet  s]K:nk  ;  nnv,  perhaps  now  first  begins  to  spo.ik.  The 
meaning  and  meanings  of  the  one  true  man,  never  so  lean  and 
limited,  starting-up  direct  from  Nature's  heart,  in  this  bewil- 
dered Gauclu)  world,  gone  far  awny  from  Natui-e,  are  endless  ! 

The  Messi-s,  Robertson  arc  very  merry  on  this  attempt  of 
Francia's  to  rebuild  on  a  better  plan  the  City  of  Assunipcion. 
The  City  of  Assumpcion,  full  of  trojiical  vegetation  and 
'  permanent  hedges,  the  deposits  of  nuisance  and  vermin,"  has 
no  pavement,  no  straightness  of  streets ;  the  sandy  thorough- 
fare in  some  quarters  is  torn  by  the  rain  into  gullies,  impass- 
able with  ion\eiiicncc  to  anv  animal  hut  a  kangmoo.     Francia, 
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after  meditation,  decides  on  having  it  remodelled,  paved, 
straightened, — irradiated  with  the  image  of  the  one  regular 
man.  Robertson  laughs  to  see  a  Dictator,  sovereign  ruler, 
straddling  about,  ^taking  observations  with  his  theodolite,^ 
and  so  forth :  O  Robertson,  if  there  was  no  other  man  that 
could  observe  with  a  theodolite  ?  Nay,  it  seems  farther,  the 
improvement  of  Assumpcion  was  attended,  once  more,  with 
the  dreadfiilest  tyrannies :  peaceable  citizens  dreaming  no 
harm,  no  active  harm  to  any  soul,  but  mere  peaceable  passive 
dirt  and  irregularity  to  all  souls,  were  ordered  to  pull 
down  theb  houses  which  happened  to  stand  m  the  middle 
of  streets ;  forced  (under  rustle  of  the  gallows)  to  draw  their 
purses,  and  rebuild  them  elsewhere!  It  is  horrible.  Nay, 
they  said,  Francia^s  true  aim  in  these  improvements,  in  this 
cutting-down  of  the  luxuriant  ^  cross  hedges  ^  and  architectural 
monstrosities,  was  merely  to  save  himself  from  being  shot,  from 
under  cover,  as  he  rode  through  the  place.  It  may  be  so : 
but  Assumpcion  is  now  an  improved  paved  City,  much  squarer 
in  the  comers  (and  with  the  planned  capacity,  it  seems,  of 
growing  ever  squarer^);  passable  with  convenience  not  to 
kangaroos  only,  but  to  wooden  bullock-carts  and  all  vehicles 
and  animals. 

Indeed  our  Messrs.  Robertson  find  something  comic  as  well 
as  tragic  in  Dictator  Francia;  and  enliven  their  running 
shriek,  all  through  this  Reign  of  Terror^  with  a  pleasant  vein 
of  conventional  satire.  One  evening,  for  example,  a  Robert- 
son being  about  to  leave  Paraguay  for  England,  and  having 
waited  upon  Francia  to  make  the  parting  compliments, 
Francia,  to  the  Robertson^s  extreme  astonishment,  orders-in 
a  large  bale  of  goods,  orders  them  to  be  opened  on  the  table 
there :  Tobacco,  poncho-cloth,  and  other  produce  of  the 
country,  all  of  first-rate  quality,  and  with  the  prices  ticketed. 
These  goods  this  astonished  Robertson  is  to  carry  to  the  ^  Bar 
of  the  House  of  Commons,^  and  there  to  say,  in  such  fashion 
and  phraseology  as  a  native  may  know  to  be  suitable :  ^  Mr. 

^  Peres. 
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shook  awake,  somewhat  sternly  ordered  to  begone.  Debouty 
canaille  Javniante^  as  his  prophet  Raynal  says ;  Debotd :  aux 
champs^  aux  ateliers !  Can  I  have  you  sit  here,  droning  old 
metre  through  your  nose ;  your  heart  asleep  in  mere  gluttony, 
the  while ;  and  all  Paraguay  a  wilderness  or  nearly  so, — the 
Heaven^s  blessed  sunshine  growing  mere  tangles,  lianas,  yellow- 
fevers,  rattlesnakes,  and  jaguars  on  it  ?  Up,  swift,  to  work  ; 
— or  mark  this  governmental  horsewhip,  what  the  crack  of  it 
is,  what  the  cut  of  it  is  like  to  be ! — Incurable,  for  one  class, 
seemed  archbishops,  bishops,  and  suchlike ;  given  merely  to  a 
sham- warfare  against  extinct  devils.  At  the  crack  of  Francia^s 
terrible  whip  they  went,  dreading  what  the  cut  of  it  might 
be.  A  cheap  worship  in  Paraguay,  according  to  the  humour 
of  the  people,  Francia  left ;  on  condition  that  it  did  no 
mischief.  Wooden  saints  and  the  like  ware  he  also  left  sitting 
in  their  niches :  no  new  ones,  even  on  solicitation,  would  he 
give  a  doit  to  buy.  Being  petitioned  to  provide  a  new  patron- 
saint  for  one  of  his  new  Fortifications  once,  he  made  this 
answer :  "  O  People  of  Paraguay,  how  long  will  you  continue 
idiots  ?  While  I  was  a  Catholic,  I  thought  as  you  do  :  but  I 
now  see  there  are  no  saints  but  good  cannons  that  will  guard 
our  frontiers  !  ^  ^  This  also  is  noteworthy.  He  inquired  of 
the  two  Swiss  Surgeons,  what  their  religion  was;  and  then 
added,  "  Be  of  what  religion  you  like,  here :  Christians,  Jews, 
Mussulmans, — but  don''t  be  Atheists.*" 

Equal  trouble  had  Francia  with  his  laic  workers,  and  indeed 
with  all  manner  of  workers ;  for  it  is  in  Paraguay  as  elsewhere, 
like  priests  like  people.  Francia  had  extensive  barrack-build- 
ings, nay,  city-buildings  (as  we  have  seen),  arm-furnishings ; 
immensities  of  work  going  on;  and  his  workmen  had  in  general 
a  tendency  to  be  imaginary.  He  could  get  no  work  out  of 
them ;  only  a  more  or  less  deceptive  similitude  of  work  ! 
Masons  so-called,  builders  of  houses,  did  not  build,  but  merely 
seem  to  build ;  their  walls  would  not  bear  weather,  stand  on 
their  bases  in  high  winds.     Hodge-razors,  in  all  conceivable 

*  Renggcr. 
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kind*,  "crre  opcnlj  wrtrtri.  '«]»di  »ara  aevcr  awant  to 
ihaie,  bat  oolj  to  be  mU  ' !  For  •  kngtk  of  tiae  FiMWit'« 
rigbteoui  wol  itnjggkd  Mi^  jct  iiw  nJiwinlj.  vitk  Ae  pn- 
\ieTL,ities  of  these  iiiiftwluiMte  ao.  By  rcbok^  bj  irina- 
fttncce,  eaamapmad,  ota*  oi  rewd.  Mad  evey  vigilMice 
vkl  effort,  be  tkmre  to  coBvince  then  tlist  it  ««■  Bafixtnmte 
fvr  s  Soa  of  Ad&m  to  be  oa  UDeguury  worktama ;  that  ereij 
sob  of  AiIaid  bail  t'***'T  moke  '■"m  which  210?  Bouit  to 
thnie.  !□  vain,  all  in  vain !  At  length  Ffaacia  loet  pabencs 
■ith  them.  "Tboa  wietcbed  FnctMO,  wilt  thoa  be  the  ninth 
port  et«n  of  a  tailor?  Doei  Jt  beseem  thcc  to  wea«c  doth 
of  deviri-dtut  instead  at  tiae  wool ;  ajid  cot  and  lev  it  a>  if 
thou  wert  not  a  tailo^  bat  the  fracti^Mi  of  a  mj  tailor !  I 
cannot  eridure  everj  thii^  !  ~  Francia,  in  despair,  enftfd  his 
'  Workr.'ian'i  Gallowj."  Yes,  that  institution  of  the  coontry 
tiil  at-.  iTi'.'.-.  exi.st  in  Para^iiv  ;  r.'.-in  ar.d  workintn  saw  it  with 
eves.  A  rso^t  retaariihile,  and,  on  tht  »boIe,  cot  unljenerficial 
ir.itit^'-i'j.i  of  njcinty  there.  Robert-Kin  gives  ui  the  foiio-*;ng 
■txi.':  »::ri  the  Be!t-:.',i':er  of  .\-^!Utn(<'.-:ori  ;  »h:th,  be  it 
li'.cr^!,  or  in  fiart  yj^'.'.i:,  liuf:-.,  lo  Joubt  of  it.  hold  :be  mirror 
Lj/  '.<j   Sa'.jrt    in    ar.    alto^tth^r   true,  a:,d    Turt!;.    :a    a    ven.- 


D1..UV..-''?,    i:,d    ■;-.  .  ,    !j*!lv   .r.:r;.-f..*-;fc4.    L'.ea;.i    *' r^-«:   ;u.-f«rtineat 

LI:.i  -..'.d^r  :;  h ilf-a-d'.'tii:  t:r;  1^  :  —  iii  r.',*,"  -aii  Le.  turTL::!?  to  the 
trft~.'.;:2z  sboenjaktr,  "  bdng  ir.e  r;ci.  isotier  [-lir  '/f  belt*.  ai.d  tn^te^ 
uf  K^ hi r,g  uL-ler  t:.«  sal^'j*=,  »e  ^J.ill  '--v  t'v»  yv-  caj;  tvirij  ^i>ja  it." 

of  DO  iit«  fj  me  :  b-jt  thev  riU  do  Te.-j  »c!;  M  ;.i;.z  vol;  -.ip'/n  the  iitlJe 
franie»ork  which  the  eT«nadier  ■iil  jfco"  yi.-.:.  ' 

'Sioon^rr.   '-God   ii'.tr^   yojr   Eioe.le:;..:'.   -.:.*   L,.:d   f^.-rt-id  :     I    »m 
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your  yassal^  your  slave :  day  and  night  have  I  served^  and  will  senre  my 
lord ;  only  give  me  two  days  more  to  prepare  the  halts ;  y  por  el  alma  de 
un  trUte  zapaUro  (by  the  soul  of  a  poor  shoemaker)^  I  will  make  them  to 
your  Excellency's  liking.' 

^DUtator.  ''Off  with  him^  sentinel ! 

'  SenHnel.  ''  Venga,  Mban,  Come  along^  you  rascal.' 

*  Shoemaker,  ''Senor  Ezcelentisimo^ — this  very  night  I  will  make  the 
belts  according  to  your  Excellency's  pattern." 

^Dictator,  "  Well>  you  shall  have  till  the  morning ;  but  still  you  must 
pass  under  the  gibbet :  it  is  a  salutary  process^  and  may  at  once  quicken 
the  work  and  improve  the  workmanship." 

^Sentinel.  "  Vamonos,  Mbon;  the  Supreme  commands  it" 

'  Off  was  the  Shoemaker  marched  :  he  was^  according  to  orders^  passed 
and  repassed  under  the  gibbet ;  and  then  allowed  to  retire  to  his  stall.' 

He  worked  there  with  such  an  alacrity  and  sibylline  en- 
thusiasm,  all  night,  that  his  belts  on  the  morrow  were  with- 
out parallel  in  South  America; — and  he  is  now,  if  still  in 
this  life,  Beltmaker-general  to  Paraguay,  a  prosperous  man ; 
grateful  to  Francia  and  the  gallows,  we  may  hope,  for  casting 
certain  of  the  Seven  Devils  out  of  him  ! 

Such  an  institution  of  society  would  evidently  not  be 
introducible,  under  that  simple  form,  in  our  old-constituted 
European  countries.  Yet  it  may  be  asked  of  constitutional 
persons  in  these  times.  By  what  succedaneum  they  mean  to 
supply  the  want  of  it,  then  ?  In  a  community  of  imaginary 
workmen,  how  can  you  pretend  to  have  any  government,  or 
social  thing  whatever,  that  were  real  ?  Certain  Tenpound 
Franchisers,  with  their  '  tremendous  cheers,^  are  invited  to 
reflect  on  this.  With  a  community  of  quack  workmen,  it  is 
by  the  law  of  Nature  impossible  that  other  than  a  quack 
government  can  be  got  to  exist.  Constitutional  or  other,  with 
ballot-boxes  or  with  none,  your  society  in  all  its  phases, 
administration,  legislation,  teaching,  preaching,  praying,  and 
writing  periodicals  per  sheet,  will  be  a  quack  society ;  terrible 
to  live  in,  disastrous  to  look  upon.  Such  an  institution  of 
society,  adapted  to  our  European  ways,  seems  pressingly  desir- 
able. O  Gauchos,  South -American  and  European,  what  a 
business  is  it,  casting  out  your  Seven  Devils !— 


i 


'  I  have  already  sud,  that  Doctor  FVancia,  so  so 
at  the  head  of  affairs,  took-up  hia  residence  in 
former  Governors  of  Paraguay.  Thii  Edifice,  whi 
in  Auuropcion,  waa  erected  by  the  Jesuita,  «  b1 
.■xiiiiIkhim,  as  a  house  of  retreat  for  kjmen,  who 
oertain  Sj»riluul  exercises  instituted  by  Snint  Iffn 
the  Dictator  repaired  and  embellished  ;  he  ha« 
other  lioiues  in  the  City,  by  iiilerposinft  wide  at 
with  four  «Uve»,  a  little  negro,  one  male  and  I 
whom  he  treat*  with  great  mildness.  The  t« 
functions  of  valet-dB-chnmbro  and  groom.  On. 
women  is  hia  eoi.k,  and  the  otlier  lalies  care  of  his 
'  He  leads  a  very  regular  life.  The  first  rays  ( 
lind  him  in  bed.  So  «oon  as  he  risen,  the  negro  b 
kettle  and  a  pitcher  of  water ;  the  Bater  is  mad 
Dictator  then  prepares,  witli  the  greatest  possit 
Paraguay  tea.  Having  taken  this,  he  walks  under  1 
that  looks  upon  the  court  ;  and  smokes  a  cigar,  wh 
to  unroll,  in  order  to  aacorUin  there  is  nothing  d. 
it  U  his  own  sieter  who  makes-up  his  cigars  for 
comes  the  barber,  an  ill-waahed,  ill-clad  mulatto 
but  the  only  member  of  Uie  faculty  whom  he  trust 
ia  in  good  humour,  he  chats  with  the  barber ;  ani 
makes  use  of  him  to  prepare  the  public  for  his  proj 
be  said  to  ha  his  official  gatette.  Ho  then  steps  out 
of  printed  calico,  to  the  Outer  Colonnade,  an  opi 
wl  ^-Jln"','?^*]^?  t^iiIldiiV  hero  he  wall 
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provisions  at  the  door  of  her  master's  room ;  the  Doctor  then  comes  out^ 
and  selects  what  he  wishes  for  himself. 

'  After  dinner  he  takes  his  siestn.  On  awakening  he  drinks  his  mat^, 
and  smokes  a  cigar^  with  the  same  precautions  as  in  the  morning.  From 
this^  till  four  or  five^  he  occupies  himself  with  business^  when  the  escort 
to  attend  him  on  his  promenade  arrives.  The  barber  then  enters  and 
dresses  his  hair^  while  his  horse  is  getting  ready.  During  his  ride^  the 
Doctor  inspects  the  public  works^  and  the  barracks^  particularly  those  of 
the  cavalry^  where  he  has  had  a  set  of  apartments  prepared  for  his  own 
use.  While  riding,  though  surrounded  by  his  escort,  he  is  armed  with 
a  sabre  and  a  pair  of  double-barrelled  pocket>pistols.  He  returns  home 
about  nightfall,  and  sits  down  to  study  till  nine ;  then  he  goes  to  supper, 
which  consists  of  a  roast  pigeon  and  a  glass  of  wine.  If  the  weather  be 
fine,  he  again  walks  in  the  Outer  Colonnade,  where  he  often  remains  till 
a  very  late  hour.  At  ten  o'clock  he  gives  the  watchword.  On  returning 
into  the  house,  he  fastens  all  the  doors  himself.' 

Francia'^s  brother  was  already  mad.  Fraiicia  banished  this 
sister  by  and  by,  because  she  had  employed  one  of  his 
grenadiers,  one  of  the  public  government's  soldiers,  on  some 
errand  of  her  own.^     Thou  lonely  Francia ! 

Francia's  escort  of  cavalry  used  to  *  strike  men  with  the 
flat  of  their  swords,'  much  more  assault  them  with  angry 
epithets,  if  they  neglected  to  salute  the  Dictator  as  he  rode 
out.  Both  he  and  they,  moreover,  kept  a  sharp  eye  for 
assassins;  but  never  found  any,  thanks  perhaps  to  their 
watchfulness.  Had  Francia  been  in  Paris! — At  one  time 
also,  there  arose  annoyance  in  the  Dictatorial  mind  from  idle 
crowds  gazing  about  his  Government  House,  and  his  pro- 
ceedings there.  Orders  were  given  that  all  people  were  to 
move  on,  about  their  affairs,  straight  across  this  government 
esplanade;  instructions  to  the  sentry,  that  if  any  person 
paused  to  gaze,  he  was  to  be  peremptorily  bidden.  Move  on ! 
— and  if  he  still  did  not  move,  to  be  shot  with  ball-cartridge. 
All  Paraguay  men  moved  on,  looking  to  the  ground,  swift  as 
possible,  straight  as  possible,  through  those  precarious  spaces ; 
and  the  affluence  of  crowds  thinned  itself  almost  to  the  verge 
of  solitude.     One  day,  after  many  weeks  or  months,  a  human 

^  Rengger. 
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tigutv  did  loiter,  did  gaae  in  tlie  forbidden  groand  :  "Mon 
on  I "  crirtl  the  sentry  sfaarplj ; — do  effect :  "  More  on ! "  aaA 
again  none.  "More  oal"  for  ihe  thud  time: — alas,  the 
unfortunate  humftn  6gQre  wss  on  Indian,  did  not  ondentand 
human  speech,  stood  raerdr  gaping  interrognbtdy : — wbeiv- 
upoD  a  shot  be1cbe»-forth  at  him,  tbe  whewing  of  winged 
lead :  which  luL-kilT  only  wbewed,  and  did  not  hit !  ITw 
:u^tc>iii<hn}ent  of  the  Indian  most  hare  been  rooaderable,  (us 
retreat-pace  one  of  tbe  laptdest.  As  for  Fiancia,  be 
summoned  tbe  sentry  with  hanOr  mppressed  rage,  "Wbat 
news,  -Itti^?"  Tbe  smtrr  quoted  "Voor  ExceUency'* 
onler  " :  FianciA  cannot  rvcolleci  siKh  an  order ;  oommaods 
now,  t!i»t,  at  all  e«-ents,  sucb  order  cease. 

It  nmains  still  that  we  say  a  word,  not  in  exca'e.  which 
mich*  ^  i1iffici!H,  but  in  explanation,  which  is  po'.-'ible 
enou^-h.  of  Franci.V-  uv^fovpvMc  insult  to  human  Science 
in  the  ix'r*on  of  M.  Aime  BonplAnd.  >l.  Ainif  Bonpland, 
friend  of  II■.LflilK^ll^t.  af^er  much  botar.ii-a!  wandering,  did.  a.' 
all  men  know,  settle  hici=clf  in  Entre  Rio*,  an  Indi;\n  or 
.Te*',i;t  I'oi'.ntrv  close  on  Fnincia,  now  b'.:mt  to  ashes  bv 
.\rt:g:vs ;  and  there  sit--t>  .1  considerable  o?tAb!:sbment  for 
the  impRiviii  culture  of  PAratr-:-\v  tea.  With  an  eye  to 
Kit;inyr    Botany-    Why,  yes, — and  iierh.ins  to  commerce  sti'l 
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Robertsons,  not  altogether  by  this  Editor,  to  publish  his 
Narrative,  with  a  due  running  shriek. 

Francia^s  treatment  of  Artigas,  his  old  enemy,  the  bandit 
and  firebrand,  reduced  now  to  beg  shelter  of  him,  was  good ; 
humane,  even  dignified.  Francia  refused  to  see  or  treat  with 
such  a  person,  as  he  had  ever  done ;  but  readily  granted  him 
a  place  of  residence  in  the  interior,  and  *  thirty  piasters  a 
month  till  he  died.^  The  bandit  cultivated  fields,  did 
charitable  deeds,  and  passed  ^  a  life  of  penitence,  for  his  few 
remaining  years.  His  bandit  followers,  such  of  them  as 
took  to  plundering  again,  says  M.  Rengger,  ^were  instantly 
seized  and  shot.^ 

On  the  other  hand,  that  anecdote  of  Francia'*s  dying 
Father — requires  to  be  confirmed !  It  seems,  the  old  man, 
who,  as  we  saw,  had  long  since  quarrelled  with  his  son,  was 
dying,  and  wished  to  be  reconciled.  Francia  "  was  busy ; — 
what  use  was  it? — could  not  come.**^  A  second  still  more 
pressing  message  arrives :  "  The  old  father  dare  not  die 
unless  he  see  his  son ;  fears  he  shall  never  enter  Heaven,  if 

they  be  not  reconciled.'' — "Then  let  him  enter !"  said 

Francia ;  "  I  will  not  come  ! "  ^  If  this  anecdote  be  true,  it 
is  certainly  of  all  that  are  in  circulation  about  Dr.  Francia 
by  far  the  worst.  If  Francia,  in  that  death-hour,  could  not 
forgive  his  poor  old  Father,  whatsoever  he  had,  or  could  in 
the  murki^  sultriest  imagination  be  conceived  to  have,  done 
against  him,  then  let  no  man  forgive  Dr.  Francia  !  But  the 
accuracy  of  public  rumour,  in  regard  to  a  Dictator  who  has 
executed  forty  persons,  is  also  a  thing  that  can  be  guessed 
at.  To  whom  was  it,  by  name  and  surname,  that  Francia 
delivered  this  extraordinary  response?  Did  the  man  make, 
or  can  he  now  be  got  to  make,  affidavit  of  it,  to  credible 
articulate-speaking  persons  resident  on  this  earth  ?  If  so,  let 
him  do  it, — for  the  sake  of  the  Psychological  Sciences. 

One  last  fact  more.  Our  lonesome  Dictator,  living  among 
Gauchos,  had  the  greatest  pleasure,  it  would  seem,  in  rationed 

'  Robertson. 
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conversation, — with  llobertson,  with  Reiiyger,  with  any  kind 
of  intelligent  human  ci-esture,  when  such  could  be  fallen-in 
with,  which  was  rarely.  He  would  question  you  with  eager- 
ness about  the  ways  of  men  in  foreign  places,  the  properties 
of  things  unknown  to  him ;  all  human  interest  and  insight 
was  interesting  to  him.  Onlv  [lersons  of  no  understanding 
being  near  him  for  most  part,  he  had  to  content  himself  with 
silence,  a  meditative  cigar  and  cup  of  mate.  0  Francia, 
thougli  thou  hadst  to  execute  forty  persons,  I  am  not  without 
some  pity  for  thee ! 


In  this  manner,  all  being  yet  darl;  and  void  for  Eui-opean 
eyes,  have  we  to  imagine  that  the  man  Rodrigue;f  Fraiicia 
passed,  in  a  remote,  but  highly  remarkable,  not  unquestion- 
able or  untiuestioned  manner,  across  the  confused  theatre  of 
this  world.  For  some  thirty  years  he  was  all  the  government 
.}iS»  native  Faiagiuy  could  be  sud  to  Iuiv&  For  Bomfl  rix- 
,,iuid-ti^ei)t7  yean  he  was  express  SovereigQ  of  it;  foE  some 
-.jtbieCt  or  some  two  yeani,  a  Sovereign  with  bared  swoid,  stem 
•m  BhadaniaiitliuB :  thiougli  all  his  yeaa  and  through  all  hia 
days,  since  the  beginning  of  him,  a  Man  or  Sovereign  of  iron 
energy  and  industry,  of  great  and  severe  labour.  So  lived 
Dictator  Francia,  and  had  no  rest ;  and  only  in  Eternity  any 
prospect  of  rest.  A  Life  of  terrible  labour ; — but  for  the 
last  twenty  years,  the  Fulgendo  Plot  being  once  torn  in 
pieces,  and  all  now  quiet  under  him,  it  was  a  more  equable 
labour :  severe  but  equable,  as  that  of  a  hardy  draught-steed 
fitted  in  his  harness ;  no  longer  plunging  and  champing ;  but 
pulling  steadily, — till  he  do  all  his  rough  miles,  and  get  to 
his  still  home. 

So  dark  were  the  Messrs.  Robertson  concerning  Francia, 
they  had  not  been  able  to  learn  in  the  least  whether,  when 
their  Book  came  out,  he  was  living  or  dead.  He  was  living 
then,  he  is  dead  now.  He  is  dead,  this  remarkable  Francia ; 
there  is  no  doubt  about  it :  have  not  we  and  our  readers 
heard    pieces  of  his  Funeral  Sermon  !     He  died  on  the  SOth 
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of  September  1840,  as  the  Rev.  Perez  informs  us ;  the  people 
crowding  round  his  Gk>vemment  House  with  much  emotion, 
nay  *  with  tears/  as  Perez  will  have  it.  Three  Excellencies 
succeeded  him;  as  some  *  Directorate,^  ^Junia  Gvbemativa^ 
or  whatever  the  name  of  it  is,  before  whom  this  reverend 
Perez  preaches.     God  preserve  them  many  yearal 


VOT.    IV. 


AN  ELECTION  TO  THE 
LONG  PARLIAMENT' 

[1844] 

Antiioxy  Wood,  a  man  to  be  depended  on  for  accuracy,  state 
as  !i  fiiL't  that  John  Pym,  Clerk  of  the  Exchequer,  and  othen 
did,  during  the  autumn  of  1640,  ride  to  and  fro  over  England 
inciting  the  people  to  choose  members  of  their  faction.  Pjn 
niul  otiiers.  Pym  '  rode  about  the  country  to  promote  elec 
tions  of  the  Puritanical  brethren  to  serve  in  Parliament 
wasted  his  body  much  in  carrying  on  the  cause,  and  was  him 
self,'  as  wc  well  know,  '  elected  a  Burgess.'  As  for  Hampden 
he  had  long  been  accustomed  to  ride :  '  being  a  person  o 
antimonarchical  principles,"  says  Anthony,  '  he  did  not  onl; 
riiie,  for  several  years  before  the  Grand  Rebellion  broke  out 
into  Scotland,  to  keep  consults  with  the  Covenanting  brethrei 
Ihofc;  but  kept  his  circuits  to  several  Puritanical  liouscs  ii 
Engliind;  particularly  to  that  of  Kniglitley  in  Northampton 
shire,"  to  Fawsley  Park,  then  and  now  the  house  of  thi 
Knigiifleys,  'and  also  to  that  of  AVilliani  Lord  Say  a 
Uroughton  near  Banbury  in  Osfoi-dsbiro ' :  ^-^Mr.  Hanipdei 
might  well  bo  on  horseback  in  election-time.  These  Pyms 
these  Ilanipdens,  Kiiightleys  were  busy  riding  over  Eiiglani 
in  those  months:  it  is  a  li'ttlc  fact  which  Anthony  'Wood  ha 
seen  fit  to  pi-eserve  for  us, 

A  little  fact,  which,  if  we  meditate  it,  and  picture  in  an' 
measure  the  general  humour  and  condition  of  tlie  Englani 
that  then   was,  will    spread  itself  into  great  expanse  in    ou 


i-  73.  so:  NugcTi'.'s  Hamp^ifn,  i.  327. 
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imagination  !  What  did  they  say,  do,  think,  these  patriotic 
missionaries,  <  as  they  rode  about  the  country  '*  ?  What  did 
they  propose,  advise,  in  the  successive  Townhalls,  Country- 
houses,  and  *  Places  of  Consult '  ?  John  Pjnn,  Clerk  of  the 
Exchequer,  Mr.  Hampden  of  Great  Hampden,  riding  to  and 
fro,  lodging  with  the  Puritan  Squires  of  this  English  Nation, 
must  have  had  notable  colloquies !  What  did  the  Towns- 
people say  in  reply  to  them  ?  We  have  a  great  curiosity  to 
know  about  it :  how  this  momentous  General  Election,  of 
autumn  1640,  went  on ;  what  the  physiognomy  or  figure  of  it 
was ;  how  *  the  remarkablest  Parliament  that  ever  sat,  the 
father  of  all  Free  British  Parliaments,  American  Congresses 
and  French  Conventions,  that  have  sat  since  in  this  world,^ 
was  got  together ! 

To  all  whidi  cturiosities  and  inquiries,  meanwhile,  there  is 
as  good  as  no  answer  whatever.  Wood's  fact,  such  as  it  is, 
has  to  twinkle  for  us  like  one  star  in  a  heaven  otherwise  all 
dark,  and  shed  what  light  it  can.  There  is  nothing  known 
of  this  great  business,  what  it  was,  what  it  seemed  to  be,  how 
in  the  least  it  transacted  itself,  in  any  town,  or  county,  or 
locality.  James  Heath,  'Carrion  Heath''  as  Smelfungus 
calls  him,  does,  in  his  FlagtUum  (or  FlagUhtm^  as  it  properly 
is),  write  some  stuff  about  Oliver  Cromwell  and  Cambridge 
Election ;  concerning  which  latter  and  Cleaveland  the  Poet 
there  is  also  another  blockheadism  on  record  : — but  these,  and 
the  like,  mere  blockheadisms,  pitch-dark  stupidities  and 
palpable  falsities, — what  can  we  do  with  these?  Forget 
them,  as  soon  as  possible,  to  all  eternity ; — ^that  is  the  evident 
rule :  Admit  that  we  do  honestly  know  nothing,  instead  of 
misknowing  several  things,  and  in  some  sense  all  things,  which 
is  a  great  misfortune  in  comparison  ! 

Contemporary  men  had  no  notion,  as  indeed  they  seldom 
have  in  such  cases,  what  an  enormous  work  they  were  goings 

^  Or,  Li/f  of  Oliver  Cromwell  (London,  1663) :  probably,  all  things  con* 
sidered,  the  brutalest  Platitude  this  English  Nation  has  to  show  for  itself  in 
writing. 
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on  with ;  and  nobody  took  note  of  this  election  more  than  of 
any  former  one.  Besides,  if  they  had  known,  they  had  other 
business  than  to  write  accounts  of  it  for  its.  But  bow  could 
anyljodv  know  that  this  weis  to  be  the  Long  Parltanient,  and 
to  cut  liis  Majesty's  head  off,  among  other  feats?  A  very 
'  spirited  election,'  I  dare  believe :  but  there  had  been  an- 
other election  that  same  year,  equally  spirited,  which  had 
issued  in  a  Short  Parliament,  and  mere  'second  Episcopal 
War.'  'Hiere  had  been  three  prior  elections,  sufficiently 
spirited ;  and  hiul  issued,  each  of  them,  in  what  we  may  call 
a  futile  shriek ;  their  Parliaments  swiftly  vanishing  again. 

Sure  enough,  from  whatever  oause  it  be,  the  world,  as  we 
said,  knows  not  anywhere  of  the  smallest  authentic  notice  con- 
cerning this  matter,  which  is  now  so  curious  to  us,  and  is 
partly  becoming  ever  more  curious.  In  tho  old  Memoirs,  not 
entirely  so  dull  when  once  we  understand  them  ;  in  the  multi- 
tudinous rubbish- mountains  of  old  Civil-Wnr  Pamphlets, 
(some  thirty  or  fifty  thousand  of  them  in  the  British  Museum 
alone,  unread,  unsorted,  unappointed,  unannealed !),  which 
will  continue  dull,  till,  by  real  labour  and  insight,  of  which 
there  is  at  present  little  hope,  the  ten-thousandth  part  of 
them  be  extracted ;  and  the  nine-thousandth  nine-hundred 
and  ninety-nine  ]>arts  of  thorn  be  eaten  by  moths,  or  emiiloyed 
in  domestic  cookery  when  fuel  grows  scarce  ; — in  these  chaotic 
masses  of  old  dull  printing  there  is  not  to  be  met  with,  in 
long  ycai-s  of  manipulation,  one  solitary  trait  of  any  election, 
in  any  point  of  English  land,  to  this  same  Long  Parliament, 
the  reniarkablcst  that  ever  sat  in  the  world.  Kiigliind  was 
clearly  all  alive  then, — with  a  modL-rate  crop  of  corn  just  reaped 
from  it  ;  and  other  things  not  just  ready  for  reaping  \et. 
In  Newcastle,  in  '  the  Itishoprick '  and  that  region,  a  Scotcli 
Army,  bristling  with  pike  and  musket,  sonorous  with  drum 
and  psalm-book,  all  snugly  garrisoned  and  billeted  '  with 
850/.  a  day  ';  over  in  Yorkshire  an  English  Army,  not  quite 
so  snugly ;  and  a  '  Treaty  of  Ripon '  going  on  ;  and  innnensc 
things  in  the  wind,  and  Fyni  and  Hampden  riding  to  and  fio 
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to  hold  *  consults^:  it  must  have  been  an  election  worth 
looking  at !  But  none  of  us  will  see  it;  the  Opacities  have 
been  pleased  to  suppress  this  election,  considering  it  of  no 
inteiest  It  is  erased  from  English  and  from  human  Memoiy, 
or  was  never  recorded  there, — (owing  to  the  stupor  and  dark 
nature  of  that  faculty,  we  may  well  say).  It  is  a  lost  election ; 
swallowed  in  the  dark  deeps:  pretmi  atra  iVor.  Black 
Night ;  and  this  one  fact  of  Anthony  Woods's  more  or  less 
faintly  twinkling  therel 

In  such  entire  darkness,  it  was  a  welcome  discovery  which 
the  present  Editor  m£ule,  of  certain  official  or  semi-official 
Documents,  legal  testimonies  and  signed  affidavits,  relative  to 
the  Election  for  Suffolk,  such  as  it  actually  showed  itself  to 
men'^8  observation  in  the  Town  of  Ipswich  on  that  occasion  : 
Documents  drawn-up  under  the  exact  eye  of  Sir  Simonds 
D'Ewes,  High-Sheriff  of  Suffolk  ;  all  carefully  preserved  these 
two  centuries,  and  still  lying  safe  for  the  inspection  of  the 
curious  among  the  Hariey  Mamuscripis  in  the  British 
Museum.  Sir  Simonds,  as  will  be  gradually  seen,  had  his 
reasons  for  getting  these  Documents  drawn-up ;  and  luckily, 
when  the  main  use  of  them  was  over,  his  thrifty  historical 
turn  of  mind  induced  him  to  preserve  them  for  us.  A  man 
of  sublime  Antiquarian  researches,  Law-learning,  human  and 
divine  accomplishments,  and  generally  somewhat  Grandi- 
sonian  in  his  ways;  a  man  of  scrupulous  Puritan  integrity, 
of  highflown  conscientiousness,  exactitude  and  distinguished 
perfection;  ambitious  to  be  the  pink  of  Christian  country- 
gentlemen  and  magistrates  of  counties ;  really  a  most  spotless 
man  and  High-Sheriff:  how  shall  he  suffer,  in  Parliament 
or  out  of  it,  to  the  latest  posterity,  any  shadow  from  election- 
brabbles  or  the  like  indecorous  confusion  to  rest  on  his  clear- 
polished  character!  Hence  these  Documents; — ^for  there 
had  an  unseemly  brabble,  and  altercation  from  unreasonable 
persons,  fallen-out  at  this  Election,  which  '  might  have  ended 
in  blood,"  frt>m  the  nose  or  much  deeper,  had  Sir  Simonds 
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been  a  less  perfect  High-Sheriff!  Hence  tliese  Docutnentx, 
we  say  ;   and  they  are  preserved  to  us. 

The  Documents,  it  must  he  at  once  owned,  are  somewhat 
of  the  wateriest :  but  the  reader  may  assure  himself  they  are  of 
a  condensed,  emphatic,  and  very  potent  nature,  in  comparison 
with  the  generality  of  Civil-War  documents  and  reconU  !  Of 
which  Irttter  indeed,  and  what  quality  they  are  of,  the  human 
mind,  till  once  it  has  earnestly  tried  them,  can  form  no  manner 
of  idea.  ^Ve  had  long  heard  of  Dulness,  and  thought  we  knew 
it  a  little;  but  here  first  ia  the  right  dead  Dultiess,  Dulness 
its  very  self !  Ditch-water,  fetid  bilge- water,  ponds  of  it  and 
oceans  of  it ;  wide-spread  genuine  Dulness,  without  parallel 
in  this  world  :  such  is  the  element  in  which  that  history  of 
our  Heroic  Seventeenth  Century  as  yet  rots  and  swims  !  'llie 
hapless  inquirer  swashes  to  and  fro,  in  the  sorrow  of  his 
heart :  if  in  an  acre  of  stagnant  water  he  can  pick-up  half  a 
pcftscod,  let  him  thank  his  stars  ! 

This  Editor,  in  such  circumstances,  read  the  D'Ewes  Docu- 
ments, and  re-rend  them,  not  without  some  feeling  of  satisfac- 
tion. Such  as  they  are,  they  bring  one  face  to  face  with  an 
actual  election,  at  Ipswich,  '  in  Mr.  Hambies'  field,  on  Mon- 
day the  19th  of  October  1640,  an  extreme  windy  day.' 
There  is  the  concrete  figure  of  that  extreme  windy  Monday, 
Monday  gone  Two-hundred  antl  odd  years  :  the  express  image 
of  Old  Ipswich,  and  Old  England,  and  that  Day  ;  esact  to 
Nature  herself,— though  in  a  most  dark  glass,  the  more  is  the 
pity!  But  it  is  a  glass;  it  is  the  authentic  mhtd,  namely, 
or  scehig-facuUif,  of  Sir  Sinionds  I)"l'"wes  and  his  Affidavit- 
makers,  who  did  look  on  the  thing  with  eyes  and  minds,  and 
got  a  real  picture  of  it  for  themselves.  Alas,  we  too  could 
see  it,  the  very  thing  as  it  then  and  there  was.  through  these 
men's  poor  limited  authentic  picture  of  it  here  preserved  for 
us,  had  we  eyesight  oiiiui^h; — a  consideration  almost  of  a 
desperate  nature!  Eyesight  cnoiigli,  O  reader:  a  man  in 
that  case  were  n  god,  and  could  do  various  things  !— 

We    will   not  overload   these  poor   Documents  with    com- 
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mentary.  Let  the  public,  as  we  have  done,  look  with  its 
own  eyes.  To  the  commonest  eyesight  a  markworthy  old 
&ict  or  two  may  visibly  disclose  itself ;  and  in  shadowy  out- 
line and  sequence,  to  the  interior  regions  of  the  seeing-faculty, 
if  the  eyesight  be  beycmd  common,  a  whole  world  of  old  facts, 
— an  old  contemporary  England  at  large,  as  it  stood  and 
lived,  on  that  ^  extreme  windy  day,^ — may  more  or  less  dimly 
suggest  themselves.  The  reader  is  to  transput  himself  to 
Ipswich ;  and,  remembering  always  that  it  is  two  centuries 
and  four  years  ago,  look  about  him  th^re  as  he  can.  Some 
opportunity  for  getting  these  poor  old  Documents  copied  into 
modem  hand  has  chanced  to  arise ;  and  here,  with  an  entire 
welcome  to  all  faithful  persons  who  are  sufficiently  patient  of 
dulness  for  the  sake  of  direct  histcnical  knowledge,  they  axe 
given. forth  in  print. 

It  is  to  be  premised  that  the  Candidates  in  this  Election 
are  Three :  Sir  Nathaniel  Blunardiston  and  Sir  Philip  Parker 
on  the  Puritan  side  ;  and  Mr.  Henry  North,  son  of  Sir  Roger 
North,  on  the  Court  or  Royafist  side.  Sir  Roger  is  himself 
already  elected,  or  about  to  be  elected,  for  the  borough  of 
Eye ; — and  now  Mr.  Hemy,  heir-apparent,  is  ambitioiis  to  be 
Eni^t  of  the  Shire.  He,  if  he  can,  will  oust  one  of  the  two 
Puritans,  he  cares  little  which,  and  it  shall  be  tried  on  Monday. 

To  most  readers  these  Candidates  are  dark  and  inane, 
mere  Outlines  of  Candidates  :  btit  Suffolk  readers,  in  a  certain 
dim  way,  recognise  something  of  them.  '  The  Parkers  still 
continue  in  due  brilliancy,  in  that  shire :  a  fine  old  place,  at 
Long  Melford,  near  Bury : — but  this  Parker,^  says  our  Suffolk 
monitor,^  *  is  of  another  family,  the  family  of  Lord  Morley- 
and-Monteagle,  otherwise  not  unknown  in  English  History*' 

^  D.  E.  Davy,  Esq.,  of  Ufford,  in  that  County,  whose  learnii^  in  Suffolk 
History  is  understood  to  be  supreme,  and  whose  obliging  disposition  we  have 
ourselves  experienced. 

'  '  It  was  to  William  Pftrker,  Lotd  l^cnteagle,  aacestoi  of  this  Sir  Phinpi,  that 
the  Letter  was  addressed  which  saved  the  King  axid  Parliameat  from  the  Gun* 
powder  Plot.  Sir  Philip  had  been  High-Sheriff  in  1637 ;  he  died  in  1675.*-* 
Dryasdust  Mss, 
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TIk  B^rnaiAUB*  too,' it  woaU  affOi^  *  bd  a  Bobb  anaiaK 
ht  the  cart  ode  of  Ifae  coaaty,  tlwi^  it  ka>  ^oile  -wmaAtd 
DOW,  asd  com  ti  gnm'wg  «■  Ae  sk  of  i^'  aari  tfcc  Chk!;  i» 
Kmemhat  ecbpKd.  Tk  N«te  «e  frmi  Tiniiiifc  ill,  fnn 
FinboTDcsb,  Lufidd :  tbc  wMk  vnria  knw  tfe  Nstk 
kiadndL  Lord  Knpv  NirtH  Laid  riiMiKiid  NkUn,  ml 
which  the»  Sortfas  of  «n  me  a  jomac  t«%.  Sr  Ban  sr 
demoted  brCoOiBi  Pijiiiiiil'  to  ov  Cwiiibte  Ml  Hny, 
of  ^Eiidei^ball,  and  to  Mr  OwfidrtA  fhttor  ^  DMk; 
tatityiTiiz  indispataUT  that  O^  Gwd,  aad  tkat  tfc^  diad. 

Let  themdo-loglLb  AeA■frn^Ba7■Iktalri  rtoitaa, 
of  these  respectable  Vnofked  Gentfamn ;  Irt  ku  ioKj  tbcit 
nil)  Great  Hooks,  in  tim  aide  of  tfaa  conBtr  or  tfaat  other, 
•tAndtn?  all  ▼oong,  fim,  fred»-fMt;geti^  aad  «Sh  «iA 
bn^i^f^-^-nre.  on  that  'utioue  vindj  nanna^*  wUdi  baxe 
fallen  into  saA  a  state  of  "*■"■—  bow  !  Sjet  tlie  wdn, 
we  say.  look  aboat  him  in  that  old  Ipswich  ;  in  that  oW 
vanished  population  ;  perhaps  he  raav  recogai^  a  thing  or 
two.  There  ii  the  old  -Market  Cro^--'  for  one  thicj;  'an 
old  Grecian  drralar  huiifiine,  of  coQsidcrable  diameter;  a 
dome  ruiied  on  di-tinct  pillars,  so  th^t  rou  cvu'A  go  freelv  in 
and  out  between  them  :  a  Hg-^re  of  Justict  oa  the  top ' ;  which 
the  elderlv  men  in  Ipsaich  can  snil  recollect,  for  i:  did  not 
Tan:-h  till  ^ome  thirty  years  ago.  The  "Com  Hi:i '  again. 
being  better  rooted,  ha.;  not  laniihed  hitherto,  be:  i?  still 
ext-mt  a.i  a  Street  and  Hili  ;  and  the  To»nh3;i  star.d*  on  one 
side  of  it. 

Samuel  Dur.con.  the  To»Ti-cor.^:sb;f-  *ha.:i  r^-.vAk  tir^t. 
'The  I>.:ncon.-  wt-re  a  leadir.g  fac-.;!y  :.-.  the  Corpor.it ion  of 
Ipswich  ;  Robert  I>jr.con  waj  patron  of  the  '  rtc.  etc,  :  so  it 
wo-j!d  appear  :  b'-t  this  Sir.-.\ic'..  To^'-c^rj-'.j..'.i.  r.-.ust  have 
been  of  the  more  decayed  brar.ohes,  poor  ic'.'.o'^  '.  ^V;-.at  most 
concerns  us  is,  that  he  •^■ems  to  do  his  cor^stablir^  ir.  a  really 
judicious  manner,  with  unspeakable  reference  to  the  High- 
SherifT;   that  he  expresses  himself  like  a  veracious  per-so::.  and 
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writes  a  remarkably  distinct  hand.  We  have  sometimes,  for 
light^s  sake,  slightly  modified  Mr.  Duncon^s  punctuation ;  but 
have  respected  his  and  the  High-SherifiTs  spelling,  though 
it  deserves  little  respect, — and  have  in  no  case,  never  so 
slightly,  meddled  with  his  sense.  The  questionable  italic 
letters  in  brackets  are  evident  interpolations; — omissible,  if 
need  be. 
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No.  I 

[Samuel  Dunoon  testifieth] 

'  Memorandum^  That  upoD  Monday  the  19th  day  of  October  this  pre- 
sent year  1640^  the  election  of  two  Knights  for  the  Shire  was  at  Ipswich 
in  Suffolke ;  the  Writt  being  read  about  eight  of  the  clock e  in  the 
morning :  and  in  the  Markett  Crosse  where  the  County  Court  is  generally 
kept^  Mr.  Henry  North  sonne  of  Sir  Roger  North  was  there  at  the  read- 
ing of  the  said  Writt  All  this  time  the  other  two^  namely,  Sir  Nathaniel 
Bamardiston  and  Sir  Philip  Parker^  were  at  the  King's  Head  ;  and  Mr. 
North  was  carried  about  neare  halfe  an  houre  before  the  other  two  came 
[Carried  about  in  hie  chair  by  the  jubilant  people :  Let  all  men  eee,  and 
come  and  vote  for  him.  The  chairing  was  then  the  first  step,  it  ioould  seem] ; 
and  after  the  other  two  were  taken  there^  Mr.  North  was  carried  into 
the  field  neare  the  said  towne^  called  Mr.  Hambie's  feild : '  and  the  said 
High-Sherriffe  was  there  pollings  about  halfe  an  houre  before  the  other 
two  Knights  knewe  either  of  his  being  pollings  or  of  the  High-Sherriff's 
intention  to  take  the  Poll  in  that  place.  But  at  length  the  two  Knights 
were  carried  into  the  said  feild ;  and  before  they  came  there^  the  tables 
which  were  sett  for  them^  the  said  Sir  Nathaniel  and  Sir  Philip^  were 
thrust  downe^  and  troaden  under  foot  [Such  a  pressure  and  crowding  was 
there!];  and  they  both  caused  but  one  table  to  bee  sett  there^ — till  about 
three  of  the  clocke  of  the  aftemoone^  the  said  day,  about  which  time 
Sir  Nathaniel  had  another  table  sett  there,  a  litUe  remote  from  the 
other.  And  when  they  went  about  to  poll^  they  wanted  a  clarke.  I, 
Samuell  Duncon,  standing  by,  some  requested  mee;  and  upon  the 

'  From  Harleian  Mss,^  British  Museum  (Parliamentary  Afiairs  collected  by 
Sir  S.  D'Ewes),  No.  165,  fol.  5-8. 

*  Or,  *  Hanbie's  field,'  as  the  Duncon  Afs,  has  it :  he  probably  means  Hamby. 
'  A  fiunily  of  the  latter  name  had  property  at  Ipswich  and  about  it  in  those 
times.  * — Dryasdust  Mss, 
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UndiP-ahcRirt  ■Uoinum,  I  dii  lak»  nnifl%  ani  «ift  Mr.  fUMr  wldi 
mee^  he  for  Sir  Nathaniel,  and  myaeUe  for  Sir  HuHp ;  allioa^  maaj 
that  came  for  the  ona;^  eame  for  the  other;  and  if  any  came  for  Mr. 
North  (aa  there  did  aome),  wee  tooke  them  Ukewiae  for  him.  And  Mr. 
Jolin  Clinch  of  Crating,^  £Ur  Roger  North'a  hrpUier-in-lair,  or  aoae  other 
of  Mr.  Nordi  hk  [''  N<fHk  kk "  omom  ifaKA'a]  fUenda,  atoode  bf  afl  the 
timOi  And  alter  the  apaoe  of  one  qaaiter  of  an  hoiire»  came  Sir  Pehert 
CranOy*  and  did  oppoae  agaanat  Mr.  Flahar ;  and  then  came  tiie  apUl 
High-Sherriie  himaelfo  to  the  table,  wheere  wee  weere  writiDg,  and  die- 
charged  Mr.  Flahar,  and  tooke  hia  papers  of  him ;  and  at  the  requeat  of 
Sir  Roger  North  did  appoint  one  Mr.  John  Sheppard  to  write  in  hia 
place,  who  then  tooke  namea  for  Sir  Nathaniel,  and  myaelfo  for  Sir 
Philip.  About  one  hoore  after,  Shr  Robert  Crane  and  the  reat  of  Mr. 
North  hia  friends  moved  Sir  Nathaniel  that  wee  might  leave  off  polling 
fbr  him  and  Sir  Philip,  and  take  the  Poll  only  for  Mr.  North;  foff,  they 
aaid,  Mr.  North'a  table  waa  mnch  peatred,  and  many  of  hia  nien  wooU 
be  gone  oat  of  towne,  being  neare  night,--and  the  like  rea^onaL  Which 
raaaona  mig^t  aa  well  have  been  alledyf^  in  the  hehalfo  of  8^.  Nathaniel 
and  8k  Philip :  but  without  reaaoning.  Sir  Nathaniel  ^d  grant  then 
their  desire ;  and  preaently  Sir  Robert  Crane  went  and  called  all  that 
were  for  Mr.  North  to  come  to  thai  table ;  and  soe  Mr.  Sbi^paid  and 
mysdfo  tooke  for  Mr.  North  aa  long  aa  wee  could  well  aee ;  which  I 
think  waa  about  one  houre.  Haying  don^  wee  gave  upp  our  Bookesj, 
and  did  goe  to  Blra.  Penning'a  houae  in  Ipawich,.  whine  Sbr  Roger 
North  waa  then  with  the  said  High-Sheniffe :  and  I  heard  no  oppoal- 
tions  at  that  time  taken  against  any  thing  that  had  passed  that  Monday 
at  the  taking  of  the  said  Poll ;  but  Sir  Roger  North  and  the  said  Higln 
Sherriffe  did  part  very  courteously  and  friendly,  each  from  the  other. 

'  But  by  the  next  morning  it  was  generally  thought,  that  Sir  Nathaniel 
and  Sir  I^iilip  had  outstripped  Mr.  North,  i^ut  600  voices  apiece,  at  the 
Poll  taken  on  the  Monday  foregoing ;  soe  as  the  said  Sir  Roger  being, 
it  seemes,  much  vexed  thereat,  came  to  the  said  High-Sherriffe's  lodg* 
ing  about  eight  of  the  clocke,  the  same  Teuesday  morning,  and  begann 
to  make  cavills  agidnst  what  had  passed  at  the  taking  of  the  Poll  the  day 
past    And  then  they  went  to  the  Poll  againe ;  and  two  tables  were  sett 

^  '  The  family  of  Clinch,  or  Clench  as  it  should  be  spelt,  were  of  note  in 
Suffolk.  They  descended  from  John  Clench  of  etc.  etc.,  '  buried  in  1607,  with 
a  handsome  monument  to  his  memory.  He  was  one  of  the  Justices  of  the  King's 
Bench.  His  Grandson,  John  Clench,  Esq.,  was  High-Sheriff  of  the  County  in 
l6z9'*— Dryasdust  Mss.    This,  I  think,  is  our  and  Samuel  Duncon's  Qench. 

*  '  Sir  Robert  Crane  was  descended  from  a  Norfolk  fiunily,  which  migrated,* 
etc.  '  He  was  created  a  Baronet  in  May  1627.  He  was  of  Chilton  Hall,  near 
Sudbury ;  he  died  in  1642.' — IM, 


» 
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in  the  Market!  Crosse/  whereat  the  Poll  was  taken  for  Mr.  North  by 

four  clarkes  on  oath^  two  writing  the  same  names.     About  12  of  the 

clocke^  the  same  forenoone^  the  Court  was  adjourned  to  two  of  the 

clocke  in  the  aftemoone.     About  which  time  the  said  Higfa-SherrifPe 

repairing  thither  againe,  did  with  much  patience  attend  the  same  Mr. 

North's  Poll^  sitting  sometimes  about  a  quarter  of  an  houre  before  any 

came  in  to  give  their  voice^  for  the  said  Mr.  North.     And  as  the  said 

High-Sherriffe  was  see  attending  his  [Sir  Roger  North's]  said  Sonne's 

PoU^  about  three  of  the  clocke  the  same  aftemoone,  came  Sir  Roger 

Norths  accompanied  with  divers  gentlemen,  most  of  them  armed  with 

swords  or  rapiers  [Lo,  there !],  into  the  said  Mearkett  Crosse ;  and  the 

said  High-Sherriffe  very  respectfully  attending  with  silence  to  what  the 

said  Sir  Roger  North  had  to  say,  he  fell  into  most  outrageous,  unjust 

and  scandalous  criminations  against  the  said  High-Sherriffe;  charging 

him  to  have  dealt  partiallie  and  unjustlie,  and  to  have  wronged  his  said 

Sonne.    To  all  which  violent  accusations,  the  said  High-Sherriffie,  having 

desired  silence,  did  answeare  soe  fully  and  readily,  as  it  gave  all  un- 

partiall  and  honest  men  full  satisfaction.     A  while  after  the  said  High- 

Sherriffe's  speech  was  ended,  the  said  Sir  Roger  North  with  divers  others 

went  upp  and  downe  in  such  a  manner  on  the  said  Come  Hill,  as  I, 

the  said  Samuell  Duncon,  fearing  that  much  danger  and  bloudshedd 

might  ensue^  and  being  one  of  the  constables  of  Ipswich^  did  in  the 

King's  Majestie's  name  charge  some  of  the  sud  company  to  desist 

[Highly  proper,  in  such  a  place  oi  the  Come  HiUf], 

'Samubl  Dunoon.' 


No.  II 

[Samuel  Dmneon  teetifiethjbr  the  eecond  time] 

^Monday,  the  19M  qf  October  1640 

'  When  I  came  into  the  field  where  the  Polling  was  for  the  Knights 
of  the  Shire,  the  first  ]dace  I  settled  at  was  an  £lm  [Nota  bene]  in  the 
middle  of  the  feild^  where  there  were  polling  for  Sir  Nathaniel  Bamard- 
iston  and  Sir  Philip  Parker:  and  there  was  a  long  table,  at  one  end 
whereof  was  Mr.  Robert  Dowe,  derke ;  and  he  did  write  for  both  the 
foresaid  knights;  and  Mr.  Farran,  Under-^erriffiB,'  did  sweare  the 
people ;  and  at  the  other  end  of  the  same  table  did  Mr.  Robert  Clarke 

^  '  A  spacious  place ;  there  was  room  enough  in  it :  see  the  old  copperplate  oi 
1 78a  '—Dryasdusi  Afss. 

'  *  Under-Sheriff,'  so  Duncon  calls  him ;  but  the  real  Under-Sheriff  was  Mr, 
Choppine,  to  whom  this  Mr.  Farran  must  have  been  assistant  or  temporary 
substitute. 


boura,  and  than  wiUi  Uw  riolant  preue  of  the  peo 
and  tlie  table  fell  downs  to  the  ground  [Aha  /], 
of  writing  until  the  table  was  eet  op  agune. 
Fiaher  and  Samuel  Duncon  went  to  the  Condn 
baTiDg  a  table  lett  up  there,  they  did  write  thei 
KiiiKhtH  .-  and  thpH,  at  the  fi>rnier  place  iBetid 
under  ill  crraking  bottgbs,  and  broicn  teavei  iirop\ 
was  up  Bfjaine,  Mr.  Dowe  wrot  «till  for  the  t« 
["  Then"  tigaifiet  " meamcfcifc "]  at  the  other  end 
Robert  C.:Urke  writing  for  Sir  Philip.  And  then 
that  end  writiitf;  for  Sir  Nathaniel ;  which  proaenl 
inevitable,  vii.  when  men  had  with  much  trnuble 
the  table  (where  Mr.  Clarke  did  only  take  foe  8i 
to  be  Bwome  and  entered  for  both,  Mr.  Clerke  W 
them  onely  fur  Sir  t'hilip  ;  and  would  send  them  t 
fisher  was  writing  for  Sir  Nathaniel  [And  I  fitr  t 
had  teased;  the  official  note  hamng  done  blerding: 
forcxald  Cond II it-head  :  whereupon  ineu,  being  ui 
muoh  trouble  aa  to  presse  twice  Into  such  grea^ 
murmure  aud  cumplalue  [Very  naturallgf],  Baying  tl 
this,  but  dcnired  they  might  be  discharged  at  o 
Ki«her  came  to  Mr,  Clerke,  and  demanded  the  n 
no  one  to  take  for  ^\t  Nathuniel  at  that  onij  of  the 
Clerke  did  take  names  for  Sir  Philip?  and  Mr.  J 
complained  because  they  were  not  despatched  for  b< 
also  they  would  gue  sway,  and  not  endure  this  cro 
I  [Haling  now  fitted  the  Conduil'huad ,  and  come  t 
no  clerke  to  writs  for  Kr  NstJumlel,  1  desired  thta 
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for  Sir  Philip.  And  then  I,  having  the  Booke^  did  write  for  Sir  Nathaniel 
till  the  evening.  And  at  tJiat  end  of  the  table  where  ["  table  where"  not 
'^  end  where "]  Mr.  Robert  Dowe  did  write  at  one  end,  and  Mr.  Gierke 
and  myselfe  at  the  other  end,  there  were  present  two  or  three  knightes 
or  gentlemen,  all  the  whole  time,  of  Mr.  North's  partie  :  sometimes  Sir 
Robert  Crane,  and  Mr.  —  Waldegrave,  and  Mr.  John  Smith,^  and  Mr. 
Henry  North  sen.  [Thie  is  the  Candidate's  Unele,  come  over /^rom  Laafield, 
I  think,  to  see  fair  play,]  No  man,  all  the  time,  made  any  observar 
Hon  against  mee ;  and  yet  they  stoode,  some  of  these  and  sometimes 
some  others  of  that  side,  all  the  aftemoone,  and  did  supravise  all  the 
clerkes.  Also,  at  night,  when  wee  were  breaking  up,  Mr.  Gierke  de- 
manded of  Mr.  Clinch  iClinch  of  Oreting, — whom  we  saw  abotje]  if  he 
could  find  any  fault  with  us  in  doing  any  wrong  ?  To  which  he  answered, 
''  He  could  not  at  yet,  if  there  were  no  other  carriage  than  there  had 
yet  beene,"  or  to  that  effect.  Neither  was  there  any,  that  day,  who  did 
find  fault  with  the  clerkes,  in  my  hearing ;  but  sometimes  some  mutter- 
ing and  complaining  about  some  particular  questions  in  the  oaths,  which 
(as  soon  as  they  came  to  the  High-Sherriffe  his  intelligence)  were  rectified 
and  settled. 

'  And  at  night,  when  wee  broke  up,  I  gave  my  Booke  that  I  wrott 
in,  unto  the  Under-Sheriffe,  Mr.  Farran,  before  I  stirred  from  the 
table  where  I  wrott ;  and  then  wee  came  home  with  the  High-Sheriffe 
to  Mrs.  Penning's  howse  [Did  she  keep  the  King's  Headf];  and  there 
did  the  High-Sheriffe  call  for  all  the  Bookes  from  the  Under-Sheriffe, 
and  in  the  presence  of  Sir  Roger  North,  and  Mr.  North  his  brother, 
and  more  other  gentlemen,  locke  up  all  the  Bookes  in  a  little  truncke ; 
and  sett  that  truncke  in  his  owne  lodging-chamber ;  and  gave  the  key 
thereof  to  his  Under-Sheriffe,  who  lodged  not  in  that  howse  where  the 
Bookes  were. 

'  Tuesday^  the  20th  qf  October  1640 

'In  the  morning  Mr.  High-Sheriffe  came  into  the  Come  Hill  at 
Ipswich  and  the  Knights,  to  make  an  end  of  polling.  Whereupon  the 
clerkes  who  wrot  the  day  before  appeared,  and  wrot  againe  as  before. 
But  Mr.  High-Sheriffe  commanded  that  wee  should  all  of  us  make  new 
Bookes  to  write  in ;  for  he  would  not  stirr  those  that  were  wrot-in  the 
day  before :  and  so  wee  did,  and  wrot  in  new  Bookes. 

^  Smith  is  undecipherable ;  being  '  very  frequent '  in  Suffolk,  as  elsewhere. 
Of  Waldegrave,  the  Monitor  says,  '  There  being  no  Christian  name  mentioned, 
it  is  hard  to  say  what  individual  is  meant  Doubtless  he  was  one  of  the 
Waldegraves  of  Smallbridge.  Wm.  Waldegrave,  Esq.,  son  of  Sir  Wm.  Walde- 
grave, Knight,  of  Smallbridge  in  Bures,  Suffolk,  would  be  about  forty  years  of 
age  about  this  time : ' — let  us  fancy  it  was  he. 


^,  _....^iug  uKnr  cspa  and  hat*  crying,  " 
[QueiNonoto] ;  wUch  etnsed  me  to  admire ,  bet 
were  not  cast  up  {And  nobody  eotiU  get  idl  who  » 

'Then  after  that,  Mr.  High-SheriflUa  went  to  I 
Knights  fbllowed  him,  and  the  clerkes  to  niinm 
the  niffht  frrew  on  so  hst,  that  thej  ooold  not  be 
Mr.  [lif;li.Shi^.-ilf.>aia  nifainelocke  up  the  Booki 
they  were  in  before,  and  gave  the  key  to  Mr, 
truDcke  into  hit  chamber,  and  nppniuted  to  mt 
{^Uearu,  in  it,  n«t  on  tim  ntqf  iff  it ;  the  figtm  <^  Jn 
theTownhalt.' 

[Sama^  Dunam  $UU  lett^k 
'Memorandnni,  That  on  Tuesday  October  20,  i 
present  year  1640,  the  High-SherriiTe  of  the  connt] 
ttie  Marlcett  (^roxie  [yole  Aim .'],  in  Ipswich,  where 
Court,  and  had  that  aftemoone  taken  the  poll  ol 
give  their  voices  for  Mr.  Henry  North,  sonne  of  Sii 
mar  Jailii  a  lillle}.  And  when  It  appeared,  after 
more  weere  likely  to  come,  aud  Mr.  Gardener  Wei 
ing  the  laid  election  averred  That  the  said  Hrg 
damnably  bate  in  all  his  carriage.  Whereupon 
hearing  the  samej  did  [A»  an  enemij  qf  hlaiphemy, 
Borouj/li]  enforme  the  mid  High-Sheriffe  of  that  on 
ousBpeeche;  who  thereupon  asking  the  said  Wei 
spoken  the  said  wordes  or  not?  be  answered,  with 
eameiitneBg,  That  he  had  said  see,  and  would  v 
thereupn"  '"  the  prew— 'e  of  the  said  Iligh-Sheri 
Samuel  wn   ■■»■"       -'" 
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No.  m 

[Samuel  Duneon  tHU  teitifieth,  though  without  aignature} 
*  Wednesday  the  2l9t  October  1640 

^The  truncke  was  brought  up  into  the  TownhaU^  and  the  High- 
ShttrriiTe  and  the  rest  of  the  knights  and  gentlemen  came  up  together  to 
make  end  of  their  fiookes :  and  they  passed  quietly  untill  my  Booke 
was  produced ;  and  then  Mr.  North  protested  against  my  fiooke^  and 
1^  Roger  came  up  and  exclaimed  at  mee^  and  said  I  was  no  fitt  clerke^ 
neyther  authorised  to  write.  Then  was  Mr.  Farran  called^  and  asked 
How  I  came  to  write  ?  Which  he  answered^  *'  He  never  saw  mee  before 
Monday  in  all  his  life^  but  wanting  one  to  write^  and  I  standing  by,  he 
requested  mee  to  write."  The  High-Sherriffe  told  Sir  Roger,  ''  He  could 
not  but  accept  of  my  Booke,  and  would  doe  so  if  I  had  wrot  for  his  own 
Sonne  " ;  and  for  myselfe,  as  I  then  testified,  so  am  I  ready  to  make  oath, 
being  lawfully  called.  That  my  Booke  was  just  and  right,  and  that  I  did 
not  write  one  name  that  was  not  swome  for  Sir  Nathaniel ;  and  notwith- 
standing Sir  Roger  and  other  knights  did  speake  their  large  pleasures  ef 
mee  and  charged  me  with  direct  and  manifest  outrage  iMaitreating  the 
honest  Town-constable:  shameful!) 

'In  conclusion,  the  High-Sherriffe  finished  the  Bookes,  and  soe  we 
brake  up  that  night,  and  the  next  day  we  prodaymed  Sir  Nathaniel 
Bamardiston  and  Sir  Philip  Parker  Knights  of  the  Shire  for  the  en- 
suing Parliament.'  [Samukl  Duncon  :  signature  not  given.] 

'To  all  these  Three  pages  I  am  ready  to  give  testimony ;  and  to  the 
whole  substance  thereof.  Enw.  Bbstwall.'  ^ 

No.  IV 

\8amuei  Duneon  stUl  testifleth] 

'  Memorandum,  Upon  Tuesday  morning  some  women  [Puritan  women ; 
zealous  beyond  discretion  f]  came  to  be  swome  for  the  two  foresaid 
Knights ;  and  Mr.  Robert  Gierke  did  suddenly  take  some  of  them ;  but 
as  soone  as  Mr.  High-Sherriffe  had  intelligence  of  it,  wee  had  worde 
brought  to  the  table  where  Mr.  Gierke  and  myselfe  wrot,  that  Mr. 
Sheriffs  would  have  us  take  no  women's  oaths ;  and  both  the  Knights 
desired  that  those  that  were  taken  might  be  put  out,  and  that  we  should 

^  Bestwall  is  not  known  to  Dryasdust  An  impartial  onlooker,  and  pre- 
sumably nothing  more.  The  'Three  Pages'  he  vouches  for  are  all  these 
testimonies  of  Dunoon's  from  beginning  to  end, — nearfy  seven  pages  as  printed 
here. 


MISCELLANIES 


liilie  no  more :  snd  bo  w< 
from  Mr.  High-Sherriffi 
Hook 68,  lie  cast  out  the  i 


refuaed  tlie  reit  of  the  women  after  tliat  notice 
;  and  when  Mr.  Uif;h-Sherriffe  east  up  the 
omen  out  of  tli«  g^uerall  enmme.' 

[Samvbi.  Duncon  :  eignature  not  given.] 

The.se  transactions  are  of  '  so  high  a.  nature,'  it  b  probable 
a  i'arliumcntary  Committee  will  have  to  sit  upon  them  : 
justice  hctweBii  the  vociferous  irrational  Sir  Roger  and  the 
discreet  unspotted  Sir  Simonds  will  then  be  done.  Duncon 
backed  by  Bestwall,  in  writing,  and  by  the  Under-Sheriffs 
I'arran  and  Choppin  viva  voce  if  needful,  and  indeed  by  the 
whole  town  of  Ipswich  if  needful, — may  Eufficiently  evince 
thiit  Mr.  High-Sheriff's  carriage  in  the  business  was  perfection 
or  nearly  so.  The  accurate  Magistrate  meanwhile  thinks 
gootl  to  buhjoin  a  succinct  Narrative  of  his  own,  which  he  is 
ready  to  sign  when  required ;  every  word  of  which  can  be 
jirovcJ  by  the  onth  of  witnesses.  No.  V.  is  clearly  by  D'Ewes 
himself;  there  are  even  some  directions  to  his  clerk  about 
writing  it  fair. 

No.  V 

A  ihort  <ind  true  relation  of  the  carriage  of  the  Election  of  the  Knightt  for 
the  Countie  of  Siiffolke  at  Ipawich,  ahich  beganne  there  upon  Monday 
morning,  October  Hi,  thia  preaent  Year  1040,  and  ended  upon  the 
ThuTtday  morning  then  nert  ensuing ' 

'TJio  Uiider-Shcrriffe  having  liad  order  from  the  High-Sheriffe  of  the 
HuitiD  Countie  to  provide  honest  and  a)>]e  men  to  tike  the  Poll,  and  to 
looke  to  (;ett  ready  mnterialls  for  the  Election,  went  to  Ipswich  on  Friday 
niglLt:  and  the  said  liigh-Sherriffo  was  purposed  to  have  Rone  thither 
tlic  iicxt  day,  hut  tliat  heo  understood  the  small-poi  [S'ola  bene]  wa'i 
cxcocdinv  spread  in  the  said  towne.  Sir  Xatlianicl  BarnardietOQ  and 
Sir  I'hilip  I'arker  joined  topt'ther,  and  Henry  North  stood  siuglie,  for 
the  place  of  Ktiijrlits  of  Ulo  Wiiru. 

'The  Et:iid  lli^h-JSherrifTe  came  to  Ipswich  about  eight  of  tlie  clocke  of 
tlio  said  Monday  morning.'     To  whom  Sir  Roger  North,  father  of  the 


l'"roni  liaiUian  Mti.   British  Museum,  collected  by  Sir  S.   D'Ewes,  Na. 
paKt  J7S- 
Mc  lived  at  Slow  \\M  {A ulohiop afhy  of  D'Ewa);  lie  must  have  started 
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taid  Mr.  Henry  NorUi,  and  divers  other  ^^tlemen  repairing^  hee 
yeilded  to  them  to  have  the  Poll  taken  in  a  feild  neare  the  towne ;  and 
Boe^  after  a  little  disoourse  without  further  stay,  went  to  the  Markett 
Crosse^  and  caused  the  King's  Majestie's  Writt  to  hee  puUished;  by 
which  meanes  the  said  Mr.  North  was  carried  about  a  good  while  before 
the  other  Knights  [  Fe#  /]  had  notice  that  the  said  Writt  was  published. 
And  this  the  said  High-Sherriffe  did  about  an  houre  and  halfe  sooner 
than  he  was  by  law  compelled  to ;  that  there  might  be  noe  just  ground 
of  cavill^  as  if  he  had  delaied  the  business  [Sir  Bimondi  U  Mnud/  known 
to  be  a  Puritan;  already  elected,  or  about  to  be  elected,  for  the  town  of 
Sudbury.     So  high  stood  Sudbury  then  ;  sunk  now  eo  hwf] 

'After  the  publication  of  which^  the  said  High-Sherriffe  withdrew 
himselfe  to  make  haste  into  the  said  feild  [Mr.  Hambie'e  field ;  with  the 
Conduit-head  and  big  Elme  tn  i/]  to  take  the  PolL  But  before  hee  got 
thither^  or  any  place  was  made  readie  for  the  clerkes  to  write^  the  said 
Mr.  North  was  brought  into  the  feild  [Triumphantly  in  his  dkatr] ;  and 
many  of  the  gentrie  as  well  as  others  that  were  of  his  partie  pressed  soe 
upon  the  place  where  the  planks  and  boards  were  setting  upp,  as  they 
could  not  be  fastened  or  finished;  All  this  time  the  other  two  Knighte 
knew  yett  nothing  that  the  said  Poll  was  begunn  in  the  said  feild :  soe 
as  [So  thai\  the  said  High-Sherriffe  begann  Mr.  North's  poll  alone^  and 
admitted  a  clerke.  The  said  Sir  Roger  North  proffered  to  write  the 
names^  with  the  clerke  his  [The  HighSheriy's]  Under-Sherriffe  had  before 
appointed^  which  hee  [The  High-Sheriff  conetiyed  hee  was  not  in  law 
bound  unto. 

'  Having  then  taken  the  Poll  a  while^  in  the  said  Sir  Roger  North's 
presence  and  his  said  Sonne's^  the  eompanie  did  ti^ead  upon  the  said 
planks  with  such  extreme  violence,  as  having  divers  times  borne  them 
downe  upon  the  said  High-Sherriffe ;  and  hee  having  used  all  meanes  of 
entreatie  and  perswasion  to  desire  them  to  beare  off,  as  did  the  said  Sir 
Roger  North  also, — the  said  High-Sherriffe  was  at  the  last  ^forced  to  give 
over ;  and  soe  gave  speedie  order,  by  the  advice  of  the  said  Sir  Roger 
North  and  others.  To  have  three  severall  tables  ["Three":  Dunoon 
notices  only  two  of  them  ;  one  under  the  Elm,  one  at  the  Oonduit-head,  where 
the  Puritan  Knights  were  polling ;  Sir  Simonds  himseff  superintends  the 
Norths'  table: — "three  several  tables"'}  sett  upp  against  trees  or  other 
places  wheere  they  might  not  bee  borne  downe  by  violence.  Which 
being  verie  speedilie  performed,  the  said  High-Sherriffe  went  in  person 
and  assisted  at  the  said  table  wheere  Mr.  North's  poll  was  taking,  leaving 
his  Under-Sherriffe  and  sworne  deputies  to  attend  the  other  tables,  and 
to  administer  the  oath,  where  the  said  Sir  Roger  and  his  sonne  did 
appoint  their  kindred  and  ftiends  to  overview  all  that  was  done. 

'  The  said  High-Sherriffe  did  there,  without  eating  or  drinking,  assist 
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KiA  nti,^,riiU  »B   Mttoi.     Aal  *m^  tto  «■■  « 

Hij^-«<Tri4r  4A  icsr*  tJM  nM  Sir  Bafn  N'artk  ta  i 
tu>>  tfi  xht  plant  «)i**re  he  ^tte.  Mnc  wjlline  ttr  aD  s 

two  Kr.;ar.w  »t  '.he  ia:rf  Vfr  S'r-.r.'*  t*->  — T»t  »«t!  •J'.^t;  di-ren 
*m€,rr^  »[  r,t;«  ijf  the  •I'^.Kr  •.-"•  liftiiK  f^/r  tie  **^i  Mr.  S'lyrta  :  *o*  »*, 
hy  "iia  »,'.ij  the  tti'.j  '•v--*-^i'-/  of  -Je  ^A  Mr  N'vrri'f  p<>!:.  b*  hail 
D^ari"  iijyin  TuiJ-kir-drit^  Tr,-;<M  tA-nr-'-Ajc*  'A  -'«  ',*h*r  two  Kni^.t*. 
had  "j-.'y  i:!-!!!!*  i:r^!«  ;  Sit  lh»T  hairrj  ~a:i:e  iri-iirsiii  that  za^*  t(j-ct« 
f':r  ■I'.'iTr,  ;'.,r.;l7,  -i.d  b*?f"T*  r.^ht  o-;ytr.pE*  r.:j  ^ote*  br  »b»>^l  Fowrt- 

'  At  i.-.«  lairi  Harr.-f^fa»rr;?*i  H^inf  fmm  'h-  *a;4  P^l:  oc  th«  «i<i 
Mnr./1*T  r.i^'nt,  b«*  tnrikr.  the  Bfjf<ke*  from  "h*  «:■!  ir!»Tk»»  :  td  though 
bf  U»e  he  wM  tirf  tft  i^il  n<>e  p»rti«  t->  »i^>-.  b-m  :5  the  brinjf  them 
op:'.  JK".  t/r  tak*  i«»T  ail  p'f'rlSle  ra-;*!  or"  •■a^.';.  icd  tft  *h<>we  h:* 
ir."»*-r.;*  ;r.  the  ^'r.'i,^  firnrffdinz^,  he*  called  v.*  *a:ii  Sr  R^wer  Siirth 
t/i  r.:rr..  »r.  i  lie^.rwl  h:r-.  v>  «i-f>CT'.iar.:e  ?.:rn  r.o*.  '''--^  v>  the  plAc-'  "heer* 
he  .-ece.-.  '■''.  \'A  ':■':  o-.r.sr  B.y,ke»  or  I'lp^.-  frorr.  hJ  ?ai^  I."r..i.?r->hemfe, 
or  -r-e  '.'.hrr  clarlies  that  ■».".■>  "h*- .  S;'  trt  r.j  l.:-i^-:]Li  a!?'.  'Jfr,. 
/■.r.-vi-j-.;:  wKe-re  hee  '--i-d  =-  '  ^ealwl  ■.:■&  ti-.e  «:<]  ft--.kf*'  ar.d 
l'ai*-r..  .r.  t,-^  pr-^-nr^  r,f  the  «:■:  >,r  R'«e7  s'r.:-  irA  the  "aH  T'cdfr- 
fiherr.fe;  then  W.kir^  them  -jpa.  n-e  t:-e  knj  W  hj  *aij  Lnder- 
Jrhemfe  l»>  ke^pe  ;  hai-ir-e  first  a*kf*l  :!.e  *a:^  >!r  Rfirtr,  If  hee  were 
nirt  a  perwifi  fitt*  ti>  be  tn:i?e«1  w-.th  it  ^  Ar.d  ?oe  •±t  ^aid  >if  Bijicer 
North  departed,  in  a  verie  frier-dlr  and  ami<!a^ie  rr.ar.ner.  :mni  th«  &atd 
Hi^h-Mtnrifc,  vithoQt  >o  mn-^h  tM  movinz  the  lea^  omplaii^t  aKaiii=t 
anf  of  th«  nk)  pntceedinc*  of  tbst  day. 

'fiat  it  MoaM,  aft^r  hi*  departure,  b«>iB^  that  ni^t  leanied  tiiat 
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the  other  Knights'  polls  outstripped  his  said  Sonne's  hy  divers  hundreds^ 
— ^he  came  the  next  morning  to  the  said  High-Sherriffe's  lodging ;  and 
heganne^  in  violent  and  passionate  termes,  to  charge  him  That  hee  had 
dealt  unjustlie  and  partiaUie  in  taking  the  Poll  the  day  past  [Behold  f] : 
which  at  the  present  caused  the  said  High-Sherriffe  to  wonder  at  that 
sudden  and  unexpected  change ;  in  respect  the  same  Sir  Roger  parted 
in  soe  friendlie  a  manner  from  him  the  night  foregoing^  and  that  his 
indefatigable  paiues  the  day  past  deserved  rather  just  acknowledgment 
than  such  unjust  expostulation  [Certainly  f], 

'The  said  High-Sherriffe  therefore,  having  received  the  said  key  from 
his  said  Under-Sherriffe^  in  the  presence  of  the  said  Sir  Roger  Norths 
departed  to  the  finishing  of  the  said  Poll.  And  whereas  the  other  two 
Knights  had  but  each  of  them  one  table  allowed  at  which  two  clerkes 
only  wrote ;  the  said  High-Sherriffe  allowed  the  said  Mr.  North  two  tables 
and  four  clerkes  :  and  at  noone  when  the  said  Court  was  adjourned  to 
two  of  the  clocke  of  the  same  afiemoone^  the  said  High-Sherriffe  having 
taken  all  the  Bookes  and  Papers  touching  the  same  Poll  from  his  Under- 
Sherriffe^  or  the  clerkes  which  wrot  them^  desired  the  said  Mr«  North 
himselfe  to  accompanie  him  to  his  said  lodging ;  which  he  did^  and  sawe 
them  sealed  and  locked  upp^  and  then  had  himselfe  the  key  along  with 
him. 

'But  all' these  testimonies  of  the  said  High-Sherriffe's  impartialities 
and  integritie  in  his  proceedings^  did  in  noe  way  mitigate  the  passion 
and  indignation  of  the  said  Sir  Roger  North  and  some  others^  who  now 
beganne  to  give  the  cause  upp  as  conclamated  ^  and  lost ;  and  therefore^ 
though  the  said  High-Sherriffe  aflerwardes  in  his  numbering  the  votes  of 
the  said  Poll  did  proceed  with  it  in  publike  view,  which  hee  might  have 
done  privately  with  his  own  clerkes^  yet  all  the  time  after  hee  was  often 
interrupted  by  most  unjust  and  outrageous  accusations  and  criminations ; 
and  by  that  meanes  was  almost  as  long^  within  an  hours  or  two^  in 
numbering  the  names  of  the  said  Poll,  as  hee  was  in  taking  the  Poll 
itselfe.  And  in  all  differences  that  emergently  fell  out  in  numbering 
the  said  uames^  wheere  there  was  but  any  equalitie  of  doubt,  the  said 
High-Sherriffe  prevailed  with  the  other  two  Knights  to  let  the  advantage 
rest  on  the  said  Mr.  North's  side. 

'  And  though  the  said  Sir  Roger  North  came,  on  the  said  Tuesday  in 
the  aftemoone^  October  20ths  into  the  Countie  Court  whilst  the  said 
High-Sherriff  sate  taking  the  Poll  for  his  said  Sonne,  and  there  used 
most  outrageous  and  violent  speeches  against  the  said  High-Sherriffe 
[Hear  Duncon  too],  and  told  him  ''  Hee  would  make  it  good  with  hie 

^  Conclamatum  est ; — summoned  nine  times»  and  making  no  answer,  is  now 
to  be  held  for  dead. 
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t  «^d  li.;":i-&herriffe*s 
kn'^wle^i^e,  and  nere  'ij  him.  u^n  numbrlnz  t^e  suce,  dis^iawed  and 
cait  out.      Aod  Ihe  »:d' Mr.  Henry  Norti  had  liii. 

'The  next  morain^,  October  z2,  the  said  H.;:h-Sherr.fe  made  upen 
pablication  of  the  uid  vncef ;  aiid  prt>:,vi:cc^  ihe  sa.d  ^.^  Nathaniel 
BunwdMUMi  Mid  Sir   Pciiip   Parker  ti.o  c-t   el^.-.cd   K:.  Si.\-*  for  the 
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said  Coantie  of  Suffolke.    And  then  caused  the  indentures  witnesBing 
the  same  election  to  be  there  ensealed  and  loyallie  [Lawftdij/]  executed. 

'Tis  true  that^  hj  the  ignorance  of  some  of  the  derkes  at  the  other 
tables^  the  oaths  of  some  single  women  [We  saw  U  wUh  Ihmcon]  that 
were  freeholders  were  taken^  without  the  knowledge  of  the  said  High- 
Sherriffe ;  who^  as  soon  as  he  had  notice  thereof^  instantlie  sent  to  forbidd 
the  same,  conceiving  it  a  matter  verie  unworthy  of  anie  gentleman,  and 
most  dishonourable  in  such  an  election,  to  make  use  of  their  voices, 
although  they  might  in  law  have  been  allowed ;  nor  did  the  said  High- 
Sherriffe  allow  of  the  said  votes  upon  his  numbring  the  said  Poll,  but 
with  the  allowance  and  consent  of  the  said  two  Knights  themselves  dis- 
count them  and  cast  them  out. 

'Now,  though  all  the  frivolous  cavills,  exceptions  and  protestations 
which  were  made  against  the  foresaid  Election  by  the  said  Sir  Roger 
North  or  others  did  only  conceme  the  Poll  which  was  taken  on  the  said 
Monday  October  19 ;  and  are  sufficiently  answered  with  the  verie  pre- 
ceding bare  Narration  of  the  true  carriage  thereof ;  and  the  rather,  be- 
cause himselfe  accompanying  the  said  High-Sherriffe  the  same  evening 
when  he  received  all  the  said  Bookes  and  Papers  from  his  said  Under^ 
Sherriffe,  or  such  persons  who  had  written  them,  did  except  against  noe 
person,  nor  noe  booke  or  paper,  but  consented  to  the  sealing  and  locking 
them  upp  as  Acts  by  which  the  matter  in  question  was  to  be  decided : 
Yet  to  satisfy  all  the  world,  such  exceptions  shall  be  heare  set  down,  and 
clearly  elevated  or  wiped  away,  which  on  the  Tuesday  and  Wednesday 
following  were  pressed  at  Ipswich  upon  the  said  High-SherriffSs,  with  soe 
much  outrageous  passion  as  he  could  be  scarce  permitted  to  make 
answer  to  the  same,  by  reason  of  the  vociferation  and' clamours  of  the 
other  partie. 

'  It  was  objected.  That  the  said  High-Sherriffe  made  delaies  on  purpose 
to  hinder  the  said  Mr.  North.  This  is  so  frivolous  as  'tis  not  worth  the 
answering ;  for  the  hindrance  must  have  been  equallie  prejudiciale  to 
the  other  two  Knights  as  well  as  to  him.  Nay,  on  the  contrarie,  if  any 
had  wrong,  they  had ;  for  the  said  High-Sherriffe  soe  hastened  both 
the  reading  of  the  Writt,  and  goeing  to  the  Poll  as  hee  could  not  in  time 
give  the  other  two  Knights  notice  of  it  Soe  as  if  the  said  Mr.  North's 
companie  had  not  by  their  overpressing  violence  throwne  down  the 
boards  and  planks  wheere  the  said  High-Sherriffe  begann  his  the  said 
Mr.  North's  poll  alone,  hee  had  gained  neare  upon  an  houre's  advantage 
of  the  other  two. 

'Another  objection.  That  the  said  High-Sherriffe  refused  such  olerkee 
as  the  said  Sir  Roger  North  offered  him;  telling  him  he  was  pro* 
vided.     This  is  a  shamefull  objection :  as  if  the  adverse  partie  were  to 


net  W  mwwaa.    AW  mn  hrtUf  4 


dcBt  tW  cxbMM  praMi«  •€  Oe  Md  Mr.  Nvtk'i 
kuidredi  froB  boDg  Japatehe^  BendM,  tte  ■■ 
ha  cntraatie,  forebore  his  dinoer  [TV  tfyi  tfii  iltd 

tUt  it  ont  »ith  hha  in  tie  bukI*  »cJ  tolj  uli  c^ 
■  hnnaledpn^^  twd  not  iiv«  aod  func     Bmita, 


UwMaib.  KwtklMt  tWpbM  br<««r  (■•h 
Mi^faidMd  to  MM  flnloB  ikM  bM  kW  mmmni 
<MUitatfae«aUM4«ntiM«>dM«i^n^M;  >h 
tUt  it  karf  Um  wm,  r<t  tktt  «M  Bigb^borift 
c— Ikmat  Bat  rt  M  BM  >^s  prohaUa  ttot  I 
dMld  W  M  Ottebroi  M  li^tlia  Mtwncd  by  m 
Ua,  (kit  finca-bnndiW  ptnoDa  aiNiM  all  depwt  ■ 
■■Ibv  Ikan  •kU*  ui4  •{»;  oic  nifbt  in  Ipcvidi  U  i 
TClM.  ForbrwMHjrattba  la>t  did  ettker  «f  tb 
oVTiaitftMkni. 

'  ImMj,  for  eoneluiaa  of  tlie  »b<ole.  Ttt«t«  h  a 
Mtt  dowB  kfln,  vkich  H  not  Mtorioulr  koown  to 
mU  HlRk-awrtife  UoMlf  will  aot  owke  piod  hf 
htim^lmTtiSmtitniKUtto  called,  Mabo  kr  tbeBMkc 
attkanidPoU.  8tK  m  aenr  wm»  ina^cmej  of  fnm 
and  tarj ;  nor  did  kia  rofall  Majesti«'<  Astkontifl  < 
tlM  pef*ttn  of  hi*  Minuter,  tkaa  by  the  outntceowa  « 
and  nnjiiat  erimiuatiftns  heaped  uptxi,  th«  said  Hig;k- 
Elertion.' 

Such  is  the  account  Hish-Sheriff  D'Ewes 
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DOW  makes  copies  of  it  as  many  as  wanted.  In  tiie  same 
Volume,  No.  158  of  the  Harky  CoUectiany  there  is  another 
copy  of  this  ^  short  and  true  relation,^  with  slight  changes, 
principally  in  the  punctuation;  doubtless  the  immaculate 
Magistrate  saw  good  to  revise  his  Narrative  more  than  once, 
and  bring  it  still  nearer  perfection :  he  adds  always  this 
direction  for  the  amanuenses :  ^*  They  are  desired  who  take  a 
coppie  of  this  to  compare  it  with  the  originall  after  they 
have  transcribed  it,^ — to  be  sure  that  they  are  exact.  The 
original,  which,  at  any  rate,  in  D^Ewes^s  hand,  few  persons 
could  have  read,  is  happily  lost. 

No  notice  in  the  Commons  Journals^  or  elsewhere,  indicates 
at  all  whether  this  case  ever  came  before  the  Election  Com* 
mittee  of  the  Long  Parliament.  But  if  it  did,  as  is  probable 
enough,  we  put  it  to  the  commonest  sense  of  mankindi 
whether  on  Sir  Roger  North'^s  side  it  could  have  a  leg  to 
stand  on  !  No  Election  Committee  can  have  difficulty  here. 
Accordingly  our  Puritan  Knights  Sir  Philip  Parker  and  Sir 
Nathaniel  Bamardiston  sat  indisputable  as  County  Members 
for  Suffolk,  Mr.  Henry  North  consoling  himself  as  he  could. 
Sir  Simonds  the  High-Sheriff  had  another  case  before  the 
Parliament;  this  namely,  that  he  being  High-^ieriff,  had 
returned  himself  (or  Sudbury  as  duly  elected  there,  which  was 
thought  informal  by  some :  but  in  this  too  he  prospered,  and 
sat  for  that  Borough.  The  intemperate  Sir  Boger^  as  we  said, 
was  admitted  Member  for  Eye :  but  in  the  second  year, 
mingling  with  <  Commission  of  Array  ^  and  other  Royalist 
concerns,  to  small  purpose  as  is  likely,  he,  like  many  others, 
was  <  disabled,^ — cast  forth,  to  Oxford,  to  <  malignancy,* 
^  disaster,^  and  a  fate  that  has  not  been  inquired  inta 

Sir  Simonds  sat  spotless  for  Sudbury;  made  occasional 
fantastic  Speeches;  and  what  is  fiur  more  important  for  us, 
took  exact  Notes.  Several  of  his  Speeches  he  has  preserved 
in  writing ;  one,  probably  the  most  fiemtastic  and  pedantic  oi 
all,  he  sent  forth  in  print :  it  relates  to  a  dispute  for  seniority 
that  had  arisen  between  Oxford  University  and  Cambridge; 


B  HI  OWM  C>lll*CIUt  I, 

k  In  £u  die  oMer.  nMw  liM  Alfari  In  If,  lAi  a.  tlie 
««Ti  bjii>  ia  •  BiMaa;.  Sr  fia«riB  had  tke  b^fiacw  to 
''thaif  hunk  with  Ml  Tljww'ihmhi  <imi  In  thi  riilh 
ntnt  CoBuatttee  as  I 
aoo^cntolste  Me.  1 
wm.  H«  vniCe  ftc^MBk  lettan  fe 
BM^v  otben.  Far  heltav  he  iItiiT  ^nk  Actiitri  to  bs 
MCTvtArk-,  or  joUed-^lovD  Car  i^m  as  aoajM  ^  P*P>''*  Nofeo  of 
tiM  Prac^cdiagB  of  tbe  Loi^  riiliiMut .  wUik  Notca  atiU 
exist,  ufe  ia  the  Britsli  Mi»—  ;  ofan-**  naHiglT  to  all 
tbe  le&mecL  He  was  a  dds  higb-Aawa  daoMtEi^  of  aaaaeat 
paf«ctio[i  ud  «-wrtas»,  tttfe  il  te  anr  aofid  Unca  in 
this  wond.  T«t  br  DO  oaaa  aitfaaat  faj>  tass  tboc  ^  < 

'Iljii  oae  use,  had  ti»ere  been  eo  other,  Tliit  be  took  Not«* 
of  tht  Long  ParliAment !     Probably  tbere  i*  modi  lisbt  wait- 


ing  u>  :n  lae*  Note?   of  his, 
into    tf^otral  ifegibiiitv,      Tbe' 
vario^i^  degn'ii  of  complete::* 
Uia*  ^tar.  tfier  thi 
tbiu;;''  i*ere  tikin^ 


»ere  toev  oEte   G:>:Q!pn?oned 

eiteii'i.  in    rarious    form*,   in 

.?.  to   the  year   1645:    but   in 

v-icto.-y  of  Naiebv,  the  qjestionable  cour-je 

to  o'-ir  Presb\terian  Grajidison; 


he  «it  inouy  silent,  witii  many  chougbt*,  and  forbore  jotting 
any  fanher.  Two  of  his  wHiteii  Speechei  relate  to  the 
totifii!«i  negotiations  with  Kins  Charles  in  the  Ht  of  Wight ; 
and  are  stnmg  in  the  Royalist- Prfcbyterian  direction.  Colonel 
Priiic-,  in  tilt  end,  [i-ar^'M  him  out  aitogtriier.  on  the  niemorable 
6th  Det-eijiber  164'*  ;  sent  him.  with  four  or  five  ?cort  others, 
'over  to  the  Tavern  tailed  H.Ji,  k-i.:  b>  Mr.  Duke,  near 
Palai.-eyard,' — in  the  most  unhtard-of  manner  1  For,  on 
que!itioning  Mr.  Hugh  Peter-,  who  had  come  across  to  them. 
By  what  law.-  By  what  -hadow  or  ^e^tige  of  any  law,  common 
or  statutory,  human  or  dirine,  is  this  unheard-of  thing  done  .- 
— the  ouidid  >Ir.  Peters,  a  man  of  good  insight  and  con- 
:  hamour  of  character,  answered  these  iiiuch-injured 
!  gentlemen,  "By  the   law  of  Neces-iitv  ;    trulv   bv 
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the  power  of  the  sword  i  ^  And  they  remamed  in  a  nearly 
rabid  state ;  evidently  purged  out,  without  reason  and  without 
remedy ;  and  had  to  retire  to  their  respective  countries,  and 
there  rhyme  the  matter  for  themselves  as  they  could. 

Our  poor  Knight,  Sir  Simonds,  soon  after  died;  leaving 
an  unspotted  pedant  character,  and  innumerable  Manuscripts 
behind  him.  Besides  liia  HUiory  of  the  Parliaments  ofQtuen 
Elizabeth^  a  laborious  compilation,  which  has  since  been 
printed,  long  ago,  and  still  enjoys  a  good  reputation  of  its 
sort,  there  are,  as  we  count,  some  Ninety  and  odd  Volumes  of 
his  Papers  still  extant  in  the  British  Museum  :  very  worthless 
some  of  them,  very  curious  others; — among  which  latter, 
certain  portions  of  his  Jutobiograpk^y  already  known  in 
print,^  are  well  worth  reading ;  and  these  his  Notee  qf  the 
Long  Parliament  are  perhaps,  to  us  En^ish,  the  most 
interesting  of  all  the  Manuscripts  that  exiist  there.  Pury^s 
Notes  of  the  Long  Parliament'  appear  to  be  irretrievably 
lost;  Varney\  which  also  have  never  yet  been  made  acces- 
sible,^ extend  over  only  a  short  early  period  of  the  business : 
it  is  on  these  Notes  of  D'EwesIs,  principally,  that  some  chance 
of  understanding  the  procedure  and  real  character  of  the 

^  Bibliotheca  Topographica^  Na  6. 

*  '  Mr.  Robinson  asked  me  this  morning/  Monday  X2  Jan.  1656-7,  *  before 
the  Speaker  came,  If  I  took  Notes  at  Scot's  Committee?  I  said,  Yea.  He 
told  me  He  had  much  ado  to  forbear  moving  against  my  taking  Notes,  for  it  was 
expressly  against  the  Orders  of  the  House.  I  told  him  how  Mr,  Davy  took 
Notes  all  the  Long  Parliament,  and  that  Sir  Symons  IVEwes  wrote  great 
volumes'  of  the  like.     Burtoti^s  Diary  (London,  1828),  i.  341. 

Of  Sir  Simonds's  '  great  volumes '  we  are  here  speaking :  but  who  the  '  Mr. 
Davy'  is?  No  person  of  the  name  of  Davy  sat  m  the  Long  Parliament  at  all ; 
or  could  by  possibility  have  taken  Notes !  After  multifarious  examination,  and 
bootless  trial  of  various  names  more  or  less  resembling  Davy^  a  sight  of  the 
original  if  s.  of  the  thing  called  Burton^ s  Diary  was  procured ;  and  the  name 
'  Davy '  then  straightway  turned  out  to  be  Pury.  Pury,  or  Purry,  perhaps  now 
written  Penyt  Alderman  of  Gloucester,  and  once  well  known  as  Member  for 
that  City.  But  of  him  or  of  his  Notes^  on  repeated  application  there,  no  trace 
could  now  be  found.  If,  as  is  possible,  they  still  exist,  in  the  buried  ytate,  in 
those  regions, — to  resuscitate  and  print  them  were  very  meritorious. 

^  Edited  now  (London,  1845)  ^y  ^>^*  Bruce. 
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Ixtng  Parliament  appears  atiU  to  depend  for  us.     At  present 

after  shiploads  of  historical  printing,  it  is  and  remajiu 
darkness  visible ;  if  in  these  Notes  hy  aa  accurate  eye-witness 
thei-o  be  no  chance  of  light,  then  is  light  anywhere  hopel* 
and  this  reraarkablest  Parliament  that  ever  sat  will  continue 
on  enigitift  forever.  In  auch  circumstances,  we  call  these  Notes 
the  uio.st  interesting  of  all  Manuscripts.  To  an  English  soul 
who  iiould  understand  what  was  really  memomhlc  and  god- 
like in  the  History  of  his  Country,  distinguishing  the  same 
fi'oiii  whiit  was  at  bottom  unmeniomble  and  devil-like;  vho 
would  bL-ar  in  everlasting  remembrance  the  doings  of  our 
noble  heroic  men,  and  sink  into  everlasting  oblivion  the 
doings  of  our  loud  ignoble  quacks  and  shtim-heroes, — what 
other  record  can  be  so  precious?  If  English  History  have 
nothing  to  afford  us  concerning  the  Puritan  Parliament  but 
vague  incoherencies,  inconceivabilities  and  darkness  visible, — 
English   History,   in   this   Editor's    opinion,  must    be    in    a 

It  has  often  been  a  question,  Why  none  of  the  Dryasdust 
Publishing  Societies,  the  Cavulcn  or  some  other,  has  gone  into 
these  l)'l''wes''s  ^f.1.1.  in  an  efficient  spirit,  and  (ished-up  some- 
whiit  of  thcni  ?  Surely  it  is  the  office  of  such  Publishing 
Societies.  Now  when  Booksellers  are  falling  in-ecoverably 
into  the  hand-to-mouth  system,  unable  to  |}ublish  anything 
that  will  not  rcjiav  them  on  the  morrow  morning;  and  in 
Printed  Literature,  as  elsewhere,  matters  seem  hastening 
j)rctty  fust  towaixls  strange  consunimations :  who  else  but  the 
Printing  Societies  is  to  do  it?  They  should  lay  aside  vain 
Twaddle  and  Dilettantism,  and  address  them.selves  to  their 
function  by  real  labour  and  Insight,  as  above  hinted, — of 
which,  ahis,  there  is  at  |n-csent  little  hope  ! 

Unhappily  the  Publishing  Societies,  generally  speaking,  are 
hitherto  '  Dryasilust'  ones;  almost  a  fresh  nuisance  rather 
tliaii  otherwise.  They  rarel  v  spend  labour  on  a  business, 
raielv  in-i^-hl  i  tliev  .-..iiMik.r  that  sham-labour,  and  a  twilight 
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of  ignorance  and  buzzard  stupidity,  backed  by  prurient  desire 
for  distinction,  with  the  subscription  of  a  guinea  a  year,  will 
do  the  turn.  It  is  a  fatal  mistake  !  Accordingly  the  Books 
they  print,  intending  them  apparently  to  be  read  by  some 
class  of  human  creatures,  are  wonderful.  Alas,  they  have 
not  the  slightest  talent  for  knowing,  first  of  all,  what  not  to 
print ;  what,  as  a  thing  dead,  and  incapable  of  ever  interest- 
ing or  profiting  a  human  creature  more,  ought  not  to  be 
printed  again,  to  steal  away  the  valuable  cash,  and  the  in- 
valuable time  and  patience  of  any  man  again  !  It  is  too  bad. 
How  sorrowful  to  see  a  mass  of  printed  Publishings  and 
Republishings,  all  in  clear  white  paper,  bound  in  cloth  and 
gold  lettered;  concerning  which  you  have  to  acknowledge 
that  there  should  another  artist  be  appointed  to  go  in  the 
rear  of  them,  to  fork  them  swiftly  into  the  oven,  and  save  all 
men^s  resources  from  one  kind  of  waste  at  least.  Mr.  Chadwick 
proposes  that  sweepers  shall  go  in  the  rear  of  all  horses  in 
London,  and  instantly  sweep-up  their  offal,  before  it  be 
trampled  abroad  over  the  pavement  to  general  offence.  Yes ; 
but  what  sweeper  shall  follow  the  Dryasdust  Printing  Societies, 
the  Authors,  Publishers,  and  other  Prurient-Stupids  of  this 
intellectued  Metropolis,  who  are  rising  to  a  great  height  at 
present !  Horse-offal,  say  Chadwick  and  the  Philanthropists 
very  justly,  if  not  at  once  swept-up,  is  trampled  abroad  over 
the  pavements,  into  the  sewers,  into  the  atmosphere,  into  the 
very  lungs  and  hearts  of  the  citizens  :  Good  Heavens,  and  to 
think  of  Author-offal,  and  how  it  is  trampled  into  the  very 
souls  of  men  ;  and  how  the  rains  and  the  trunkmakers  do  not 
get  it  abolished  for  years  on  years,  in  some  instances ! 
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IFrecurr&r  lo  Latter-dan  Pampk/elt.] 

[1343] 

OCCASIONAL  DISCOURSE  ON  THE  NIGGER  QUESTION' 

The  fulltiHiug  Occasional  IKscourse,  delivered  by  ve  know  not  w 
and  uf  (lute  seeming)}'  &bave  a  year  ba^^k,  may  perbapt  be  laelcoD 
liere  and  tliere  a  speculative  reader.  It  comes  to  ar, — no  spvaker  named, 
no  time  or  place  aSijlgtied,  no  commeDtary  of  any  sort  ^■■'^■■i — <»  ^* 
handwritiiif^  of  the  Ko-called  "  Doctor,"  property  "Abaoonded  Hopoiter,* 
Ur.  ['Iielim  .M'(juirk,  whose  lingular  powers  of  reporting,  and  also 
whose  debtd,  eitravaganclea  and  sorrowful  insidious  finaace-operations, 
now  winiled-up  by  a  sudden  disappearance,  to  the  grief  of  many  poor 
tradespeople,  are  niakinj,'  too  much  noise  in  the  police-offirei  at  prewnt  1 
(If  M'Qnirk's  composition  we  by  no  means  suppose  it  to  be  ;  but  from 
M'Quirk,  as  the  last  traceable  source,  it  comes  to  us ;— offered,  in  fact, 
by  bit  respectable  unfortunate  landlaily,  desirous  to  make-up  part  of  her 
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To  absconded  reporters  who  bilk  their  lod;nii!r«,  we  hnve  of  course  no 
account  to  ^ive;  hut  if  the  Speaker  be  of  any  eminence  or  substantiality, 
and  feel  himself  aggrieved  by  the  transaction,  let  him  understand  that 
such,  and  such  only,  is  our  connection  with  him  or  his  affairs.  As  the 
Colonial  and  Ne)fro  Question  is  still  alive,  and  likely  t«  grow  litter 
for  some  lime,  we  have  accepted  the  Article,  at  a  cheap  niarket^rate  ; 
»nd  give  it  publicity,  without  in  the  least  (-ommittins  ourselves  to  the 
strange  doctrines  and  notions  shadowed  forth  in  it  Doctrines  and 
notions  which,  we  rHther  suspect,  are  pretty  much  in  a  'minority  of 
one,'  in  the  present  era  of  the  world  I  Here,  sure  enough,  are  peculiar 
riews  of  the  Itiirhts  of  N'eiroes;  involving,  it  is  probable,  peculiar  ditto 
of  innumerable  other  riirht.-,  duties,  eipectations,  wrongs  and  disappoint- 
ment*, much  argued  of,  by  h^sic  and  hy  gmpe--'ii)t,  in  the*e  emancipated 
epochs  of  the  human  mind  '—Silence  now,  however  ;  anil  let  the  Speaker 
himself  enter. 
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My  PniLAirrHKOPic  Friends, — It  is  my  painfiil  duty  to 
address  some  words  to  you,  this  evening,  on  the  Rights  of 
Negroes.  Taking,  as  we  hope  we  do,  an  extensive  survey  of 
social  affairs,  which  we  find  all  in  a  state  of  the  firightfulest 
embroilment,  and  as  it  were  of  inextricable  final  bankruptcy, 
just  at  present ;  and  being  desirous  to  adjust  ourselves  in  that 
huge  upbreak,  and  unutterable  welter  of  tumbling  ruins,  and 
to  see  well  that  our  grand  proposed  Association  of  Associa* 
tions,  the  Universal  Aboution-of-Pain  Association,  which 
is  ineant  t^be  the--Sonsumnmfe-g6rai'n"flower  anJ  summaiy 
of  modem  Philanthropisms  all  in  one,  do  not  issue  as  a 
universal  "  Sluggard-and-Scoundrel  Protection  Society,'' — we 
have  judged  that,  before  constituting  ourselves,  it  would  be 
very  proper  to  commune  earnestly  with  one  another,  and  dis- 
course together  on  the  leading  elements  of  our  great  Problem, 
which  surely  is  one  of  the  greatest.  With  this  view  the 
Council  has  decided,  both  that  the  Negro  Question,  as  lying 
at  the  bottom,  was  to  be  the  first  handled,  and  if  possible  the 
firet  settled  ;  and  then  also,  what  waa  of  much  more  question- 
able wisdom,  that — ^that,  in  short,  I  was  to  be  Speaker  on  the 
occasion.  An  honourable  duty ;  yet,  as  I  said,  a  painful  one  ! 
— Well,  you  shall  hear  what  I  have  to  say  on  the  matter; 
and  probably  you  will  not  in  the  least  like  it. 

West -Indian  affairs,  as  we  all  know,  and  as  some  of  us 
know  to  our  cost,  are  in  a  rather  troublous  condition  this  good 
while.  In  regard  to  West-Indian  affairs,  however.  Lord  John 
Russell  is  able  to  comfort  us  with  one  fact,  indisputaEIe  where 
so  many  are  dubious.  That  the  N^^roes  are  all  very  happj  and 
doingwelL  A  fact  very  comfortable  indeed.  West-Indian 
^Vhites,  it  is  admitted,  are  far  enough  from  happy ;  West- 
Indian  Colonies  not  unlike  sinking  wholly  into  ruin  :  at  home 
too,  the  British  Whites  are  rather  badly  off ;  several  millions 
of  them  hanging  on  the  verge  of  continual  famine ;  and  in 
single  towns,  many  thousands  of  them  very  sore  put  to  it» 
at  this  time,  not  to  live  ^^  well  ^  or  as  a  man  should,  in  anj 
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sense  tcmpoml  or  spiritual,  but  to  lire  at  all : — these,  again, 
are  uncomfortable  facts ;  and  they  are  extremely  extenave  and 
inipot'Urit  ones.  Hut,  thank  Heaven,  our  interesting  Black 
population, — equalling  ahnost  in  number  of  heads  one  of  the 
Ridings  of  York»ihire,  and  ia  worth  (iu  quantity  of  intellect, 
faculty,  ducility,  energy,  and  available  human  valour  and  value) 
jwrhaps  one  of  the  streets  of  Seven  Dial«,^-are  all  doing  re- 
markably well.  "Sweet  blighted  lilies,' — as  the  American 
epitaph  on  the  Nigger  child  has  it, — sweet  blighted  Ulies, 
they  are  holding-iip  their  heads  again !  Mow  pleasant,  ia 
Uiu  imi^ursal  bankniptcy  ahi'oad,  and  dim  dreary  stagnancy 
at  hoinc,  as  if  for  Kngland  too  there  remained  nothing  but 
to  sLipprtss  Chartist  riot«,  btinish  united  Irishmen,  vote  the 
fiupjilii~.  and  wait  with  arms  crossed  till  black  Anarchy  and 
Sotiul  Jk'iith  devoured  us  also,  as  it  has  done  the  others; 
how  pleasant  to  have  always  this  fact  to  fall-batk  upon :  Our 
beautiful  HIack  dariiiigs  are  at  last  happy;  with  little  labour 
except  to  the  teetli,  7eliich  surely,  in  those  excellent  horse-jaws 
of  theirs,  will  not  fail  ! 

Kxeter  Hall,  niv  philanthropic  friends,  has  had  its  way  in 
this  matter.  The  Twenty  Rlilliims,  a  mere  trifle  despatched 
with  a  single  dash  of  the  j)en,  are  paid  ;  and  far  over  the  sea, 
wc  have  a  few  black  persons  rendeied  extremely  "free"  indee<l, 
Sitling  yonder  with  tht-ir  beautiful  niu^t/les  up  to  the  ears  in 
jmmpkins,  imbibing  sweet  ]»ulps  and  juices;  the  grinder  and 
ini-isor  teeth  ready  for  ever  new  work,  and  the  pumpkins 
cheaj>  iis  grass  in  those  rich  climates  :  while  the  sugar-crops 
rot  nnind  tlieni  uncut,  because  labour  caiuiot  be  hired,  so 
cbea)»  are  the  pumpkins; — and  at  home  we  are  but  required 
to  raft]>  from  llie  break faat-loaves  of  our  own  English  laboin-ers 
some  sliyht  "diffei-ential  sugiU'-ilutics,"  and  lend  a  poor  half- 
million  or  a  few  [K)or  millions  now  and  then,  to  keep  that 
beautiful  state  of  matters  going  on.  A  state  of  niattere 
lovely  to  contemplate,  in  these  cmancipatod  epochs  of  the 
human  mind  ;  which  has  eanied  us  not  oidy  the  praises  of 
Exeter    Hall,  and  loud    long-eared    hallelujahs  of  laudatory 
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psalmody  from  the  Friends  of  Freedom  everywhere,  but  last- 
ing favour  (it  is  hoped)  from  the  Heavenly  Powers  themselves; 
— and  which  may,  at  least,  justly  appeal  to  the  Heavenly 
Powers,  and  ask  them,  If  ever  in  terrestial  procedure  they 
saw  the  match  of  it  ?  Certainly  in  the  past  history  of  the 
human  species  it  has  no  parallel :  nor,  one  hopes,  will  it  have 
in  the  future.  [Some  emotion  in  the  audience ;  which  the  Chair'  \ 
man  suppressed.^  ^ 

Sunk  in  deep  froth-oceans  of  **  Benevolence,*"  **  Fratemity,*** 
"  Emancipation  -  principle,**'  "  Christian  Philanthropy,^  and 
other  most  amiable- looking,  but  most  baseless,  and  in  the 
end  baleful  and  all  bewildering  jargon, — sad  product  of  a 
sceptical  Eighteenth  Century,  and  of  poor  human  hearts  left 
destittUe  of  any  earnest  guidance,  and  disbelieving  that  there 
ever  was  any,  Christian  or  Heathen,  and  reduced  to  believe  in 
fosepink  SpptiyngpfAl^pn  alone,  and  to  cultivate  the  same  under 
its  Christian,  Antichristian,  Broad-brimmed,  Brutus -headed, 
and  other  forms, — ^has  not  the  human  species  gone  strange 
roads,  during  that  period  ?  And  poor  Exeter  Hall,  cultivating 
the  Broad -brimmed  form  of  Christian  Sentimentalism,  and 
long  talking  and  bleating  and  braying  in  that  strain,  has  it 
not  worked-out  results  ?  Our  West-Indian  Legislatings,  with 
their  spoutings,  anti-spoutings,  and  interminable  jangle  and 
babble ;  our  Twenty  millions  down  on  the  nail  for  Blacks  of 
our  own  ;  Thirty  gradual  millions  more,  and  many  brave 
British  lives  to  boot,  in  watching  Blacks  of  other  people's ; 
and  now  at  last  our  ruined  sugar-estates,  differential  sugar-  , 

duties,  "  immigration  loan,''  and  beautiful  Blacks  sitting  there      ^^.^^*?  -*'^ 
up  to  the  earsHn  pumpkins,  and  doleful  Whites  sitting  here  "       *^^*A^ 
without  potatoes  to  eat :  never  till  now,  I  think,  did  the  sun 
look-down  on  such  a  jumble  of  human  nonsenses ; — of  which, 
with  the  two  hot  nights  of  the  Missing- Despatch  Debate,^ 

^  Does  any  reader  now  remember  it  ?  A  cloudy  reminiscence  of  some  such 
thing,  and  of  noise  in  the  Newspapers  upon  it,  remains  with  us, — ^fast  hastening 
to  abolition  for  everybody.  {Ncfe  of  1849.) — ^This  Missing-Despatch  Debate, 
what  on  earth  was  it  ?    (Note  ^  1 853. ) 
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God  grant  that  the  measure  might  now  at  last  be  full !  But 
no,  it  is  not  yet  full ;  we  have  a  long  way  to  travel  back,  and 
terrible  flounderings  to  make,  and  in  fact  an  immense  load  of 
nonsense  to  dislodge  from  our  poor  heads,  and  manifold  cob- 
webs to  rend  from  our  poor  eyes,  before  we  get  into  the  road 
again,  and  can  begin  to  act  as  serious  men  that  have  work  to 
do  in  this  Universe,  and  no  longer  as  windy  sentimentalists 
that  merely  have  speeches  to  deliver  and  despatches  to  write. 
O  Heaven,  in  West -Indian  matters,  and  in  all  manner  of 
matters,  it  is  so  with  us :  the  more  is  the  sorrow  ! — 

The  West  Indies,  it  appears,  are  short  of  labour ;  as  indeed 
is  very  conceivable  in  those  circumstances.  Where  a  Black 
man,  by  working  about  half-an-hour  a-day  (such  is  the  calcula- 
tiQn)y<2an  supply  himself,  by  aid  of  sun  and  soil,  with  as  much 

pumpkin  as  will  suffice,  he  is  likely  to  be  a  little  stiff  to  raise 
into  hard  work !  Supply  and  demand,  which,  science  says, 
^  should  be  brought  to  bear  on  him,  have  an  uphill  task  of  it 
with  such  a  man.  Strong  sun  supplies  itself  gratis,  rich  soil 
in  those  unpeopled  or  half- peopled  regions  almost  gratis  ; 
these  are  his  "supply^;  and  half-an-hour  a-day,  directed 
upon  these,  will  produce  pumpkin,  which  is  his  "  demand.*" 
The  fortunate  Black  man,  very  swiftly  does  he  settle  his 
account  with  supply  and  demand  : — not  so  swiftly  the  less 
fortunate  White  man  of  those  tropical  localities.  A  bad 
case,  his,  just  now.  He  himself  cannot  work  ;  and  his  black 
neighbour,  rich  in  pumpkin,  is  in  no  haste  to  help  him.  Sunk 
to  the  ears  in  pum[)kin,  imbibing  saccharine  juices,  and  much 
at  his  ease  in  the  Creation,  he  can  listen  to  the  less  fortunate 
white  man''s  "demand,"  and   take   his  own  time  in  supply- 

i  ing   it.      Higher  wages,  massa ;   higher,  for  your  cane -crop 

:  cannot  wait ;  still  higher, — till  no  conceivable  opulence  of 
cane-crop  will  cover  such  wages.      In  Demerara,  as   I   read 

,  in  the  Blue-book  of  last  year,  the  cane-crop,  far  and  wide, 
stands  rotting ;  the  fortunate  black  gentlemen,  strong  in 
their   pumpkins,  having   all   struck    till   the  "demand"'"'  rise 
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a  little.  Sweet  blighted  lilies,  now  getting^up  their  heads 
again ! 

Science,  however,  has  a  remedy  still.  Since  the  demand 
is  so  pressing,  and  the  supply  so  inadequate  (equal  in  fact  to 
nothing  in  some  places,  as  appears),  increase  the  supply; 
bring  more  Blacks  into  the  labour-market,  then  will  the  rate 
fall,  says  science.  Not  the  least  surprising  part  of  our  West- 
Indian  policy  is  this  recipe  of  ^immigration  ^ ;  of  keeping- 
down  the  labour-market  in  those  islands  by  importing  new 
I  Africans  to  labour  and  live  there.  If  the  Africans  that  are 
already  there  could  be  made  to  lay-down  their  pumpkins,  and 
labour  for  their  living,  there  are  already  Africans  enough. 
If  the  new  Africans,  after  labouring  a  little,  takejo^pumpkins 
ike  the  others,  what  remedy  is  there  ?  To  bring-in  new  and 
ever  new  Africans,  say  you.  till  pumpkins  themselves  grow 
dear;  till  the  country  is  crowded  with  Africans;  and  black 
men  there,  like  white  men  here,  are  forced  by  hunger  to 
labour  for  their  living  ?  That  will  be  a  consummation.  To 
have  <<  emancipated  ^  the  West  Indies  into  a  Black  Ireland ; 
^free^  indeed,  but  an  Ireland,  and  Black!  The  world  may  yet 
see  prodigies ;  and  reality  be  stranger  than  a  nightmare  dream 

Our  own  white  or  sallow  Ireland,  sluttishly  starving  from 
age  to  age  on  its  act-of-parliament  ^  freedom,^  was  hitherto 
the  flower  of  mismanagement  among  the  nations :  but  what 
will  this  be  to  a  Negro  Ireland,  with  pumpkins  themselves 
fallen  scarce  like  potatoes !  Imagination  cannot  fathom  such 
an  object;  the  belly  of  Chaos  never  held  the  like.  The 
human  mind,  in  its  wide  wanderings,  has  not  dreamt  yet  of 
such  a  ^<  freedom  ^  as  that  will  be.  Towards  that,  if  Exeter 
Hall  and  science  of  supply-and-demand  are  to  continue  our 
guides  in  the  matter,  we  are  daily  travelling,  and  even 
struggling,  with  loans  of  half-a-million  and  suchlike,  to 
accelerate  ourselves.  , ...-^^-.^ 

Truly,  my  philanthropic  friendv^eter-HaIl)Philanthropy 
is  wonderfril.  And  the  Social  Science,— -n6t  a  ^  gay  science,^ 
but  a  rueful, — which  finds  the  secret  of  this  Universe  in 

VOL.  IV.  \  z 
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"  supply  uid  demand,"  and  icdoces  the  dot^  of  homui 
govemon  to  that  (^  letting  men  aioae,  ta  also  waodertaL 
Not  a  "  gay  tcienoc,"  I  i^Mxild  say,  like  tome  we  hare  beard 
of;  no,  a  dreair.  desolate,  and  indeed  quite  abject  and  du- 
tressing  one;  what  ve  migbt  call,  bv  way  of  emineDce,  the 
dismal  icitnce,  Tbeae  two,  Exeter-Hall  Fhilantbropy  and 
the  Dismal  Science,  led  by  any  sacred  cause  of  Black 
Emancipation,  or  tbe  like,  to  fall  in  love  and  make  a 
wedding  of  it, — will  give  birth  to  progenies  and  prodigies ; 
'  dark  extensile  mooD-calTCs,  unnamable  abortions,  vide-coiled 
I  monstrosities,  sacb  as  the  world  bas  not  seen  hitherto! 
[Increated  emotion,  again  titppretttd  btf  the  Cfuuman.l 

In  fart,  it  will  behove  us  of  thii  Engltsb  natkn  to  ovetfaaal 
our  West-Indian  procedure  from  top  to  bottom,  and  ascertain 
a  little  better  what  it  is  that  Fart  and  Nature  demand  af  ns, 
and  what  only  Eit-ter  Hall  wedded  to  the  Dismal  science 
demands.  To  the  former  set  of  demands  we  will  endeavour, 
at  our  peril, ^and  worse  peril  than  our  purse's,  at  our  soul's 
peril, — to  give  all  obedience.  To  the  latter  we  will  very 
frc-iiuentlv  demur,  and  trv  if  we  cannot  stop  short  where 
tbey  contradict  the  former, — and  especially  before  arrinng  at 
the  black  throat  of  ruin,  whither  they  ap[)ear  to  be  leading 
us.  Alas,  in  many  other  provinces  besides  tbe  West  Indian, 
that  unhappy  wedlock  of  Philanthropic  Liberalism  and  the 
Di:^jnal  Science  has  engendered  such  all -enveloping  delu-ions, 
of  the  mooncalf  sort,  and  wroujrht  huge  woe  for  u=,  and  for 
the  poor  civilised  world,  in  the^e  days  1  And  >ore  will  be 
the  battle  with  said  moon-calves  ;  and  terrible  the  struggle 
TO  return  out  of  our  delu-ions,  floating  ra[)jdly  on  which,  not 
the  AVest  Indies  alone,  but  Europe  generallv,  is  nearing  the 
Niagara  Falls.  [Hoc  variou.t  persons,  in  an  agitated  inanner, 
icHh  an  air  rif  indignation,  left  the  room  .-  cjn-cinlly  one  -..cry 
la!!  gent h man  in  -idiile  trnufcrs,  Zj.hofe  hooti  creaked  mucli. 
Tlie  President,  in  a  resolved  voice,  teith  a  look  of  official 
rigour,  chattier  his  oavi  private  JetUngs  might  be,  enjoined 
'•SHetue,  Silence. '"      The  mccling  again  sal  motioidcss.] 
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My  philanthropic  friends,  can  you  discern  no  fixed  head- 
lands in  this  wide-weltering  deluge,  of  benevolent  twaddle 
and  revolutionary  grape-shot,  that  has  burst-forth  on  us ;  no 
sure  bearings  at  all  ?  Fact  and  Nature,  it  seems  to  me,  say 
a  few  words  to  us,  if  happily  we  have  still  an  ear  for  Fact 
and  Nature.     Let  us  listen  a  little  and  try. 

And  first,  with  regard  to  the  West  Indies,  it  may  be  laid- 
down  as  a  principle,  which  no  eloquence  in  Exeter  Hall,  or 
Westminster  Hall,  or  elsewhere,  can  invalidate  or  hide,  except 
for  a  short  time  only.  That  no  Black  man  who  will  not 
work  according  to  what  ability  the  gods  have  given  him  for 
working,  has  the  smallest  right  to  eat  pumpkin,  or  to  any 
fraction  of  land  that  will  grow  pumpkin,  however  plentiful 
such  land  may  be;  but  has  an  mdisputable  and  perpetual 
riffht  to  be  compelled,  by  the  real  proprietors  of  said  land, 
to  do  competent  work  for  his  living.  This  is  the  everlasting 
duty  of  all  men,  black  or  white,  who  are  bom  into  this  world. 
To  do  coinpetent  work,  to  labour  honestly  according  to  the 
ability  given  them ;  for  tiiat  and  for  lio  other  purp<^l»fa8 
each  one  of  us  senx  into  this  world ;  and  woe  is  to  every  man 
who,  by  friend  or  by  foe,  is  prevented  from  fulfilling  this  the 
end  of  his  being.  That  is  the  **  unhappy  "  lot :  lot  equally 
unhappy  cannot  otherwise  be  provided  for  man.  Whatsoever 
prohibits  or  prevents  a  man  from  this  his  sacred  appointment 
to  labour  while  he  lives  on  earth, — that,  I  say,  is  the  man's 
deadliest  enemy ;  and  all  men  are  called  upon  to  do  what  is 
in  their  power  or  opportunity  towards  delivering  him  from 
that.  If  it  be  his  own  indolence  that  prevents  and  prohibits 
him,  then  his  own  indolence  is  the  enemy  he  must  be 
delivered  from  :  and  the  first  "  right "  he  has, — poor  indolent 
blockhead,  black  or  white, — is,  That  every  unprohibited  man, 
whatsoever  wiser,  more  industrious  person  may  be  passing 
that  way,  shall  endeavour  to  ^<  emancipate  ^  him  from  his 
indolence,  and  by  some  wise  means,  as  I  said,  compel  him, 
since  inducing  will  not  serve,  to  do  the  work  he  is  fit  for. 
Induce  him,  if  you  can :  yes,  sure  enough,  by  all  means  try 


and  to  all  the  worid  who  are  wiser  than  himi 
me ! ""  For  indeed  he  tnutf,  or  else  do  and 
he  as  well  as  we.  It  were  better  the  work 
him  !  It  was  the  meaning  of  the  gods  wit 
us,  that  his  gift  should  turn  to  use  in  this  C 
lie  poisoning  the  thoroughfares,  as  a  rotten 
agreeable  to  neither  heaven  nor  earth.  Fi 
in  all  cases,  inevitably  rot,  and  become  put 
say  deliberately,  the  very  Devil  is  in  it. 

None  of  you,  my  friends,  have  been  in  D 
apprehend?  May  none  of  you  go  till  matti 
little !  Under  the  sky  there  are  uglier  sig 
were  seen  hitherto !  Dead  corpses,  the  r« 
brother  man,  whom  fate  or  unjust  men  ha 
not  a  pleasant  spectacle ;  but  what  say  you 
of  a  man, — in  a  body  which  still  pretends 
alive,  and  can  drink  rum?  An  idle  White 
pleasant  to  me;  though  I  confess  the  real 
not  easy  to  find,  in  these  oiu*  epochs ;  an 
seeking,  poor  soul,  and  may  6nd  at  last.  1 
to  an  idle  Black  gentleman,  with  his  rum-b 
(for  a  little  additional  pumpkin  you  can  1 
and  rum,  in  Demerara), — rum-bottle  in  his  1 
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work  the  Maker  of  him  has  intended  by  the  making  of  him 
for  this  world  !  Not  that  he  should  eat  pumpkin  with  never 
such  felicity  in  the  West-India  Islands  is,  or  can  be,  the 
blessedness  of  our  Black  friend  ;  but  that  he  should  do  useful 
work  there,  according  as  the  gifts  have  been  bestowed  on  him 
for  that.  And  his  own  happiness,  and  that  of  others  round 
him,  will  alone  be  possible  by  his  and  their  getting  into  such 
a  relation  that  this  can  be  permitted  him,  and  in  case  of  need, 
that  this  can  be  compelled  him.  I  beg  you  to  understand 
this ;  for  you  seem  to  have  a  little  foigotten  it,  and  there  lie 
a  thousand  inferences  in  it,  not  quite  useless  for  Exeter  Hall, 
at  present.  The  idle  Black  man  in  the  West  Indies  had,  not 
long  since,  the  right,  and  will  again  under  better  form,  if  it 
please  Heaven,  have  the  right  (actually  the  first  **  right  of 
man  ^  for  an  indolent  person)  to  be  compelled  to  work  as  he 
was  fit,  and  to  do  the  Maker^  will  who  had  constructed 
him  with  such  and  such  capabilities,  and  prefigurements  of 
capability.  And  I  incessantly  pray  Heaven,  all  men,  the 
whitest  alike  and  the  blackest,  the  richest  and  the  poorest,  in 
other  r^ons  of  the  world,  had  attained  precisely  the  same 
right,  the  divine  right  of  being  compelled  (if  ^* permitted^ 
will  not  answer)  to  do  what  work  they  are  appointed  for, 
and  not  to  go  idle  another  minute,  in  a  life  which  is  so  short, 
and  where  idleness  so  soon  runs  to  putrescence!  Alas,  we 
had  then  a  perfect  world;  and  the  Millennium,  and  true 
^*  Organisation  of  Labour,^  and  reign  of  complete  blessedness, 
for  all  workers  and  men,  had  then  arrived, — which  in  these 
our  own  poor  districts  of  the  Planet,  as  we  all  lament  to 
know,  it  is  veiy  far  from  having  yet  done.  [More  wUh- 
drawah ;  but  the  rest  ntting  wUh  increcued  aUerUion,'] 

»  /  Do  I,  then,  hate  the  Negro  ?  No ;  except  when  the  soul 
Es  killed  out  of  him,  I  decidedly  like  poor  Quashee ;  and  find 
nim  a  pretty  kind  of  man.  With  a  pennyworth  of  oil,  you 
can  make  a  handsome  glossy  thing  of  Quashee,  when  the  soul 
is  ndt  killed  in  him !     A  swift,  supple'  fellow ;    a  merry* 
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f  hearted,  grhuuDg,  dandng,  singing,  aSectioiute  kind  of 
creature,  with  a  gnat  doU  of  melody  aad  ameoability  in  hi« 
comj>o<iition.  This  cerUtinlj  is  a  notable  fact:  The  black 
African,  alone  of  wild-men,  am  live  aiDODg  men  civilised. 
While  all  manner  of  Carib*  and  otbeiB  pine  into  annibilatioo 
in  presence  of  the  pale  faces,  he  contriTes  to  continue  ;  does 
not  die  of  sullen  irreconcilable  nige,  of  nun.  of  brutish  laii- 
ness  and  darkness,  and  fated  incompatibility  with  bis  new 
place  i  but  lives  and  multiplies,  and  evidently  means  to  abide 
among  us,  if  we  can  find  the  right  regulation  for  him.  We 
shall  have  to  find  it;  we  are  now  engaged  in  the  search; 
and  have  at  least  diacoTered  that  of  tso-  laetboda,  the 
old  Demerara  method,  and  the  new  Demerara  method, 
neither  will  answer. 

Alas,  my  friends,  I  understand  well  your  rage  against  the 
poor  Negro's  slaverv" ;  what  said  rage  proceeds  from ;  and 
have  a  perfect  sympathy  with  it,  and  even  know  it  by  ei- 
[rerience.  Can  the  oppressor  of  my  black  fellow-mau  be  of  anv 
use  to  me  in  particular?  Am  I  gratified  in  my  mind  by 
the  ill-usage  of  any  two-  or  four-leggeil  thing;  of  any  hoise 
or  any  dog  ?  Not  so,  I  assure  you.  In  nie  too  the  natural 
sources  of  human  rage  exist  more  or  less,  and  the  ca}>ability 
of  flving  out  into  "  fierv  wrath  against  oppression,"  and  of 
signing  petitions ;  both  of  which  things  can  be  done  very 
cheap.  Good  heavens,  if  signing  petitions  would  do  it,  if 
hopping  to  Home  on  one  leg  would  do  it,  think  you  it  were 
long  undone  I 

Frightful  things  are  continuallv  told  us  of  Negro  slaverv, 
of  the  hardships,  bo<lily  and  spiritual,  suffered  by  slaves. 
Jliich  exaggerated,  and  mere  esce]>tional  cases,  say  the 
opponents.  Exceptional  cases,  I  answer;  yes,  and  universal 
ones  !  On  the  whole,  hardships,  and  even  oppressions  and 
injustices  are  not  unknown  in  this  world  ;  I  mvsetf  have 
suffered  such,  and  hove  not  you  .■'  It  is  said,  ^lan,  of  what- 
ever colour,  is  bom  to  such,  even  as  the  sparks  fly  upwards. 
For  in  fact  labour,  and  this  is  properly  what  we  call  hartlship, 
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misery,  etc  (meaning  mere  ugly  labour  not  yet  done),  labour 
is  not  joyous  but  grievous ;  and  we  have  a  good  deal  of  it  to 
do  among  us  here.  We  have,  simply,  to  carry  the  whole 
world  and  its  businesses  upon  our  backs,  we  poor  united 
Human  Species ;  to  carry  It,  and  shove  it  forward,  from  day 
to  day,  somehow  or  other,  among  us,  or  else  be  ground  to 
powder  under  it,  one  and  all.  No  light  task,  let  me  tell 
you,  even  if  each  did  his  part  honestly,  which  each  doesn^t 
by  any  means.  No,  only  the  noble  lift  willingly  with  their 
whole  strength,  at  the  general  burden ;  and  in  such  a  crowd, 
after  all  your  drillings,  regulatings,  and  attempts  at  equit- 
able distribution,  and  compulsion,  what  deceptions  are  still 
practicable,  what  errors  are  inevitable !  Many  cunning 
ignoble  fellows  shirk  the  labour  altogether;  and  instead  of 
faithfully  lifting  at  the  immeasurable  universal  handbarrow 
with  its  thousand-million  handles,  contrive  to  get  on  some 
ledge  of  it,  and  be  lifted  ! 

What  a  story  we  have  heard  about  all  that,  not  from 
vague  rumour  since  yesterday,  but  from  inspired  prophets, 
speakers  and  seers,  ever  since  speech  began !     How  the  giant 
willing  spirit,  among  white  masters,  and  in  the  best-regulated 
families,  is  so  often  not  loaded  only  but  overloaded,  crushed- 
down  like  an  Enceladus ;  and,  all  his  life,  has  to  have  armies 
of  pigmies  building  tabernacles  on  his  chest ;  marching  com- 
posedly over  his  neck,  as  if  it  were  a  highway ;  and  much 
amazed  if,  when  they  run  their  straw  spear  into  his  nostril, 
he  is  betrayed  into  sudden  sneezing,  and   oversets  some  of 
them.      [Sofne  laughterj  the  speaker  himself  looking  terribhf 
U  serious.]      My  friends,   I  have  come  to  tiie  sad  conclusion 
\    that  SLAVKRY,  whether  established  by  law,  or  by  law  abro- 
I  gated,  exists  very  extensively  in  this  world,  in  and  out  of 
uthe  West   Indies;    and,    in  fact,  that  you   cannot  abolish 
Uslavery  by  act  of  parliament,  but  can  only  abolish  the  name 
|of  it,  which  is  very  little  ! 

In  the  West  Indies  itself,  if  you  chance  to  abolish  Slavery 
to  Men,  and  in  return  establish  Slavery  to  the  Devil  (as  we 
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■e«  ID  Denicnn>,  sbat  good  iaitf 
&ad  611  tbem  with  p™!*'"*  tad  n«,  it  a  pov  taifc  far 
bnmv:  benevokac^  ^  JM  ksv  to  Ul  tknc  m^  wbal  noi 
there  vas,  is  the  boi^iBM !  Slaiwy  it  aot  i»  aity  to  be 
sbolithed  :  it  will  long  imtliiii.  m  gpibt  at  acta  «f  |HriM- 
meet  Aod  iImII  I  tdl  jn  ^dck  b  th»aM  ItiilBiHi  «wt 
o<'  FlaT0T ;  the  ckvcTf  a«B  wyck  tk  «B7  gmfa  vaqpf  Ibit 
■ort  U  i^t  nfiert  ia  Oe  Wot  bdfa»;  bat,  with  ^  ib  ad 
fruits,  prenuk  in  nnhfa-  CMMtxia.  It  i>  tbe  ilnmj  of  the 
tttxmg  to  the  weak;  of  the  gnat  ami  aalJi  WMitiJ  to  the 
HD^  aod  Mm  :     •Om^ssi  f  WjmIpw  to  Fallj.     Whn 

bkltot-boxa,  nuTwal  a^baff^  ami  affaafiag  to  «fait 
Di^ina]  Sdeocn,  StatartM^  riaililiiniaMr  FIijImiiiMi  ^  amd 
other  Tool  Gcspek  it  has  got  deraed  for  itM^  aa  laj  to 

WLiCoiD :    "  Be    likct.  or  tboa  ifaalt    repent  it  ! 
th_Tttlf,    I    ad'-iit    -Ja**:     oi.-.ft    -.ho-;    liot    ajutrire 
thtn  ,-  "      That   alw,   in   •o:tm 
has    beec^    •c«n.      \V  oen,    of 

iKK^e:  s^  he  -jat  cof,!':  no:  rr-ike  g-^jta.*  Li-  pr:rK:iu  ai.i 
the  a.ppU.-jt  of  d-,ii.i:is  his  r^»arvj,  ^'Vt.-'  citr.tJ'  ic  sxr.  i, 
niiiior.'T  ii  it.ooc  *i>  h«'ore. 

Mir.onrr,  I  ji:r.o»,  "beTt  i^xaj^  »Ai  :    b":  i^tre  are  c-:£r=<s 
of  :-.,  do^n  to  minor:"  of  or.^,- — a.-»n  to  r;cpr%ss:&c  of  tiie 

»&:!ii  :::^iv  hi'e  p»;a.:ii  fro::;  i:  b^-«;'o—l-.  Tr^  £::n.*.7- ■=■:?.■; 
CAS  pesj:^:   arji   c-i:*!:!^-^--  i-.i.-.:p:a::r,z  :".^  ::=i!!oc-bcx€-,  G^-r'- 

it,!  I>.:~iil  Sdetcei,  j't^rl*"ci.  a-i  &t--;r  ^"^rVtor;  Gvi'^!' 
&;:■::   Tiirr.^ii*. — i-to  iz-i  tnrr»:   o:'  "Ji^    !>;—,;   rxr.  -"-.-.'z.^T^i 

h^ar    o:  -CiTicit'T  hir:  :    Cr;-:;i'T   tiici  . "     TLit    sjj    i   cr.i- 


List   htarc  of  :i.      ilv   fri^r^i^.   rr.i    :riESc=.    I    feaj   "€   are    i 
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stupid  people ;  and  stuffed  with  such  delusions,  above  all  with 
such  immense  hypocrisies  and  self-delusions,  from  our  birth 
upwards,  as  no  people  were  before ;  God  help  us  ! — ^Emanci- 
pated? Yes,  indeed,  we  are  emancipated  out  of  several 
things,  and  into  several  things.  No  man,  wise  or  foolish,  any 
longer  can  control  you  for  good  or  for  evil.  Foolish  Tomkins, 
foolish  Jobson,  cannot  now  singly  oppress  you:  but  if  the 
Universal  Company  of  the  Tomkinses  and  Jobsons,  as  by  law 
established,  can  more  than  ever?  If,  on  all  highways  and 
byways,  that  lead  to  other  than  a  Tomkins-Jobson  winning- 
post,  you  meet,  at  the  second  step,  the  big,  dumb,  universal 
genius  of  Chaos,  and  are  so  placidly  yet  peremptorily  taught, 
^^Halt  here!^  There  is  properly  but  one  slavery  in  the 
world.  One  slavery,  in  which  all  other  slaveries  and  miseries 
that  afflict  the  earth  are  included ;  compared  with  which  the 
worst  West-Indian,  white,  or  black,  or  yellow  slaveries  are  a 
small  matter.  One  slavery  over  which  the  very  gods  weep. 
Other  slaveries,  women  and  children  and  stump-orators  weep 
over ;  but  this  is  for  men  and  gods  i  [Sensation  ;  some^  houh 
ever^  took  snuff. '\ 

If  precisely  the  Wisest  Man  were  at  the  top  of  society,  and 
the  next-wisest  next,  and  so  on  till  we  reached  the  Demerara 
Nigger  (from  whom  downwards,  through  the  horse,  etc.,  there 
is  no  question  hitherto),  then  were  this  a  perfect  world,  the 
extreme  nuucimum  of  iHsdom  produced  in  it.  That  is  how  -lu'Ck^ 
you  might  produce  your  n>  Jmum,  would  some  god  assist  ^  ^ 
And  I  can  tell  you  also  how  the  minimum  were  producible.  JiJUCifs 
Let  no  man  in  particular  be  put  at  the  top ;  let  all  men  be 
accounted  equally  wise  and  worthy,  and  the  notion  get  abroad 
that  anybody  or  nobody  will  do  well  enough  at  the  top; 
that  money  (to  which  may  be  added  success  in  stump-oratory) 
is  the  real  symbol  of  wisdom,  and  supply-and-demand  the  all- 
sufficient  substitute  for  command  and  obedience  among  two- 
legged  animals  of  the  unfeathered  class :  accomplish  all  those 
remarkable  convictions  in  *  your  thinking  department ;  and 
then  in  your  practical,  as  is  fit,  decide  by  count  of  heads,  the 
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vote  of  a.  Demerara  Nigger  equal  and  do  more  to  that  of 
a  Chancellor  Bacon :  this,  I  perceive,  will  (h>  soon  as  it  n 
fairly  undtr  way,  and  aB  obstnictimiB  left  behind)  give  tb* 
minimum  of  wisdom  in  yoar  proceedings.  Thns  were  yoar 
minimum  producihle^^^witli  lioGoS^n^ed  to  amkt,  uor  any 
Demon  even,  except  the  general  Demon  of  Ignavia  (Unvalour), 
lazy  IndiffVrence  to  the  production  or  non- production  of  sndi 
thing^i,  which  runs  in  oar  own  blood.  Were  it  be&utifiil, 
think  you  ?  Folly  in  such  million-fold  majoritT,  at  lengib 
peaceably  supreme  in  this  earth.  Advancing  on  yon  ss  tbe 
huge  bu^ato-phalanx  does  in  the  Western  Deserta;  or  as,  on 
a  smaller  scale,  those  bristly  creatures  did  in  the  Country  of 
the  Giularenes.  Rushing,  namely,  in  wild  ttamprde  (tbe  Devil 
being  in  them,  some  »imall  fly  having  stong  them),  boundless, 
— one  wing  on  that  edge  of  your  horizon,  the  otiier  wing  on 
that,  and  rearward  whole  tides  and  oceans  of  them  : — so 
could  Folly  rush  ;  the  enlightened  public  one  huge  Gadarenes- 
8winer\-,  tail  cocked,  snout  in  air,  with  jovful  animating  short 
squeak  ;  fast  and  ever  faster  ;  down  steep  places, — to  the  sea 
of  Til>erias,  and  the  bottomless  cloacas  of  Nature  :  quenched 
there,  since  nowhere  sooner.  My  friends,  such  sight  is  too 
sublime,  if  you  are  out  in  it,  and  are  not  of  it ! — 

'  Well,  except  by  Mastership  and  Servantship,  there  is  no 
conceivable  deliierance  from  Tyranny  and  Slavery.  Cosmos 
is  not  Chaos,  simply  by  this  one  quality,  That  it  is  governed. 
Where  wisdom,  tven  approximately,  can  contrive  to  govern, 
all  is  right,  or  is  ever  striving  to  become  so;  where  folly  is 
"emancipated,^"  and  gets  to  govern,  as  it  soon  will,  all  is 
wrong.  That  is  the  sad  fact ;  and  in  other  places  than 
Demerara,  and  in  regard  to  other  interests  than  those  of 
sugar- making,  we  sorrowfullv  experience  tbe  same. 

I  have  to  complain  that,  in  these  days,  tbe  relation  of 
master  to  servant,  and  of  superior  to  inferior,  in  all  stages  of 
it,  is  fallen  sadly  out  of  joint.  As  may  well  be,  when  the 
verj-    highest   stage   and    form    of    it,    which   should    be    the 
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summaiy  of  all  and  the  keystone  of  all,  is  got  to  such  a  pass. 
Kings  themselves  are  grown  sham-kings;  and  their  subjects 
very  naturally  are  sham-subjects;  with  mere  lip-homage, 
insincere  to  their  sham-kings ; — sincere  chiefly  when  they  get 
into  the  streets  (as  is  now  our  desperate  case  generally  in 
Europe)  to  shoot  them  down  as  nuisances.  Royalty  is 
terribly  gone;  and  loyalty  in  consequence  has  had  to  go. 
No  man  reverences  another ;  at  the  best,  each  man  slaps  the 
other  good-humouredly  on  the  shoulder,  with,  ^^  Hail,  fellow ; 
well  met:^ — at  the  worst  (which  is  sure  enough  to  JbUow 
such  unreasonable  good-humour,  in  a  world  like  ours),  clutches 
him  by  the  throat,  with  ^^  Tyrannous  son  of  perdition,  shall  I 
endure  thee,  then,  and  thy  injustices  forever  ?  ^  We  are  not 
yet  got  to  the  worst  extreme,  we  here  in  these  Isles ;  but  we 
are  well  half-way  towards  it,  I  often  think. 

Certainly,  by  any  ballot-box,  Jesus  Christ  goes  just  as  far 
as  Judas  Iscariot;  and  with  reason,  according  to  the  New 
Gospels,  Talmuds  and  Dismal  Sciences  of  these  days.  Judas 
looks  him  in  the  face ;  asks  proudly,  ^  Am  not  I  as  good  as 
thou  ?  Better,  perhaps !  ^  slapping  his  breeches-pocket,  in 
which  is  audible  the  cheerful  jingle  of  thirty  pieces  of  silver. 
"  Thirty  of  them  here,  thou  cowering  pauper ! "  My  philan- 
thropic friends,  if  there  be  a  state  of  matters  under  the  stars 
which  deserves  the  name  of  damnable  and  damned,  this  I 
perceive  is  it !  Alas,  I  know  well  whence  it  came,  and  how 
it  could  not  help  coming ; — and  I  continually  pray  the  gods 
its  errand  were  done,  and  it  had  b^un  to  go  its  ways  again. 
Vain  hope,  at  least  for  a  century  to  come !  And  there  will  be 
such  a  sediment  of  Egyptian  mud  to  sweep  away,  and  to 
fish  all  human  things  out  of  again,  once  this  most  sad  though 
salutary  deluge  is  well  over,  as  the  human  species  seldom  had 
before.     Patience,  patience ! — 

In  fact,  wi^oi;t'4:eaLjaastew  jou  cannot  have^servMjts; 
and  a  master  is  not  made  by  thhrty  piebi^  or  thirty-million 
pieces  of  silver ;  only  a  sham-master  is  so  made.  The  Dismal 
Science  of  this  epoch  defines  him  to  be  master  good  enough ; 
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but  he  is  not  such :  you  can  see  what  kind  of  master  he 
proves,  what  kind  of  servants  be  manages  to  have.  Accord- 
ingly, the  state  of  British  servantship,  of  American  helpship 
— I  confess  to  you,  my  friends,  if  looiting  out  for  what  waa 
least  human  and  heroic,  least  lovely  to  the  Supreme  Powers, 
I  should  not  go  to  Carolina  at  this  time  ;  I  should  sorrowfully 
stay  at  home  !  Austere  phi  Ioso)>hers,  possessed  even  of  cash, 
have  talkt^  to  me  ahout  the  possibility  of  doing  without 
servants ;  of  trying  somehow  to  serve  yourself  (boot-cleaning, 
etc.,  done  by  contract),  and  so  escaping  from  a  never-ending 
welter,  dirtier  for  your  mind  than  boot-cleaning  itself.  Of 
which  the  perpetual  fiuctitaiioih,  and  change  from  month  to 
month,  is  probably  the  most  inhuman  element;  the  fruitful 
parent  of  all  else  that  is  evil,  unendurable  and  inhuman.  A 
|)oor  Nt'ijro  o\erworked  on  tlie  Cuba  sugar- grounds,  he  is  sad 
to  look  upon ;  yet  he  inspires  me  with  sacred  pity,  and  a 
kind  of  human  respect  is  not  denied  him  ;  him,  the  hapless 
brother  mortal,  performing  something  useful  in  his  day,  and 
only  suffering  inhumanity,  not  doing  it  or  being  it.  But 
with  what  feelings  can  I  look  upon  an  ovei-fed  White  Flunky, 
if  I  know  his  ways?  Disloyal,  unheroic,  this  one;  inhuman 
in  his  character,  and  his  work,  and  his  position  ;  more  so  no 
creature  ever  was.  Pity  is  not  for  him,  or  not  a  soft  kind 
of  it ;  nor  is*  any  remedy  visible,  except  abolition  at  no 
distant  date !  He  is  the  flower  of  ttmtttidic  servitude,  pro- 
ceeding by  month's  warning,  and  free  supply-and-demand  ;  if 
obedience  is  not  in  his  heart,  if  chiefly  gluttony  and  mutiny 
are  in  his  heart,  and  he  has  to  be  bribed  by  high  feeding  to 
do  the  shows  of  obedience, — what  can  await  him,  or  be  prayed 
for  him,  among  men,  except  even  "abolition"? 

The  Duke  of  Trumps,  who  sometimes  does  me  the  honour 
of  a  little  conversation,  owned  that  the  state  of  his  domestic 
service  was  by  no  means  satisfactory  to  the  human  mind. 
"  Five-and-forty  of  them,"  said  his  Grace ;  "  really,  I  suppose, 
the  cleverest  in  the  market,  for  there  is  no  limit  to  the  wages  : 
I  often  think  how  many  (juiet  families,  all  down  to  the  basis 
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of  society,  I  have  disturbed,  in  attracting  gradually,  by  higher 
and  higher  offers,  that  set  of  fellows  to  me ;  and  what  the 
use  of  them  is  when  here !  I  feed  them  like  aldermen,  pay 
them  as  if  they  were  sages  and  heroes : — Samuel  Johnson's 
wages,  at  the  very  last  and  best,  as  I  have  heard  you  say, 
were  300/.  or  500/.  a  year;  and  Jellysnob,  my  butler,  who 
indeed  is  clever,  gets,  I  believe,  more  than  the  highest  of 
these  sums.  And,  shall  I  own  it  to  you  ?  In  my  young 
days,  with  one  valet,  I  had  more  trouble  saved  me,  more  help 
afforded  me  to  live, — actually  more  of  my  will  accomplished, 
— ^than  from  these  forty-five  I  now  get,  or  ever  shall.  It  is 
all  a  serious  comedy ;  what  you  call  a  melancholy  sham. 
Most  civil,  obsequious,  and  indeed  expert  fellows  these ;  but 
bid  one  of  them  step-out  of  his  regulated  sphere  on  your 
behalf !  An  iron  law  presses  on  us  all  here ;  on  them  and 
on  me.  In  my  own  house,  how  much  of  my  will  can  I 
have  done,  dare  I  propose  to  have  done  ?  Prudence,  on  my 
side,  is  prescribed  by  a  jealous  and  ridiculous  point-of-honour 
attitude  on  theirs.  They  lie  here  more  like  a  troop  of  foreign 
soldiers  that  had  invaded  me,  than  a  body  of  servants  I  had 
hired.  At  free  quarters ;  we  have  strict  laws  of  war  estab- 
lished between  us ;  they  make  their  salutes,  and  do  certain 
bits  of  specified  work,  with  many  becks  and  scrapings;  but 
as  to  service^  properly  so-called — ! — I  lead  the  life  of  a 
servant,  sir ;  it  is  I  that  am  a  slave ;  and  often  I  think  of 
packing  the  whole  brotherhood  of  them  out  of  doors  one 
good  day,  and  retiring  to  furnished  lodgings  ;  but  have  never 
done  it  yet !  ^ — Such  was  the  confession  of  his  Grace. 

For,  indeed,  in  the  long-run,  it  is  not  possible  to  buy 
obedience  with  money.  You  may  buy  work  done  with  money  : 
from  cleaning  boots  to  building  houses,  and  to  far  higher 
functions,  there  is  much  work  bought  with  money,  and  got 
done  in  a  supportable  manner.  But,  mark  withal,  that  is 
only  from  a  class  of  supportably  wise  human  creatures  :  from 
a  huge  and  ever-increasing  insupporlably  foolish  class  of 
human  creatures  you  cannot  buy  work  in  that  way ;  and  the 
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attempt  in  London  itself,  much  more  iu  Demerara,  turns  out 
a  very  "  serious  comedy  "  indeed  !  Who  has  not  heard  of 
"the  Distressed  Needlewomen  in  these  days?  We  have  thirty- 
thoiisoiKl  Distressed  Needlewomen, — the  most  of  whom  cannot 
sew  a  reasonable  stitch ;  for  they  are,  in  fact,  Mutinotia 
Serving-maids,  who,  instead  of  learning  to  work  and  to  obey, 
learned  to  give  warning  :  "  Then  suit  yourself.  Ma'am  ! " 
Hapleifs  enlranchised  White  Women,  who  took  the  "  free- 
dom "  to  serve  the  Devil  with  their  faculties,  instead  of 
serving  God  or  man ;  hapless  souls,  they  were  "  enfranchised  " 
to  a  most  high  degree,  and  had  not  the  wisdom  for  so  ticklish 
a  predicament, — "Then  suit  yourself.  Ma'am;" — and  so 
have  tumbled  from  one  stage  of  folly  to  tlie  other  stage  ;  and 
at  hi-~i  arc  on  the  street,  with  five  hungry  senses,  and  no 
available  faculty  whatever.  Having  finger  and  thumb,  they 
do  procure  a  needle,  and  call  themselves  Distressed  Needle- 
women, but  cannot  sew  at  all.  I  have  inquired  in  the  proper 
places,  and  find  a  quite  passionate  demand  for  women  that 
can  sew, — such  being  unattainable  just  now.  "As  well  call 
thein  Distressed  Astronomers  as  Distressed  Needlewomen  !" 
said  a  lady  to  me  i  "  I  myself  will  take  three  seu-inff  Needle- 
women, if  you  can  get  them  for  me  today."  Is  not  that  a 
sight  to  set  before  the  curious  ? 

Distressed  enough,  God  knows ; — but  it  will  rcijuire  quite 
other  remedies  to  get  at  the  bottom  of  th^r  complaint,  I  am 
afraid.  O  Brothers!  O  Sisters!  It  is  for  these  White 
Women  that  my  heart  bleeds  and  my  soul  is  heavy;  it  is  for 
the  sight  of  such  mad  notions  and  such  unblessed  doings  now 
all-prevalent  among  mankind,— alas,  it  is  for  such  life- 
theoncs  and  such  life- practices,  and  ghastly  clearstarched 
life-hyi>ocrisies,  playing  their  part  under  hi^di  Heaven,  as 
render  these  inevitable  and  unaidablc, — that  the  world  of 
today  looks  black  and  vile  to  me,  and  with  all  its  guineas, 
in  tlie  nostril  smells  badly  !  It  is  not  to  the  West  Iniiies 
that  I  nm  first  of  all;  and  not  thither  with  "enfranchise- 
ment" fii"st  of  all,  when    I  discern   what  "  enfrancliisement " 
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has  led  to  in  hopefiiler   localities.      I  tell  you  again  and 
again,  he  or  she  that  will  not  work,  and  in  the  anger  of  the 
gods  cannot  be  compelled  to  work,  shall  die !     And  not  he 
or  she  only  :  alas,  alas,  were  it  the  guilty  only  ! — But  as  yet 
we  cannot  help  it;   as  yet,  for  a  long  while,  we  must  be 
patient,  and  let  the  Exeter-Hallery  and  other  tragic  Tom- 
foolery rave  itself  out.     [Deep  silence  in  the  small  remnant 
of  audience ; — the  gentleman  in  white  trousers  came  in  again, 
his  creaking  painfully  audible  in  spite  of  efforts.^ 
y       My  friends,  it  is  not  good  to  be  without  a  servant  in  this 
world ;    but  to   be   without   master,   it  appears,  is   a   still 
fataler  predicament  for  some.     Without  a  master,  in  certain 
j  cases,  you  become  a  Distressed  Needlewoman,  and  cannot  so 
;  much  as  live.     Happy  he  who  has  found  his  master,  I  will 
'  say ;  if  not  a  good  matter,  then  some  supportable  approxima- 
tion to  a  good  one ;  for  the  worst,  it  appears,  in  some  cases, 
is  preferable  to  none ! 

Happy  he  who  has  found  a  master ; — and  now,  farther  I 
will  say,  having  found,  let  him  well  keep  him.  In  all  human 
relations  permanency  is  what  I  advocate ;  nomadism,  continual 
change,  is  what  I  perceive  to  be  prohibitory  of  any  good 
whatsoever.  Two  men  that  have  got  to  cooperate  will  do 
well  not  to  quarrel  at  the  first  cause  of  offence,  and  throw- 
up  the  concern  in  disgust,  hoping  to  suit  themselves  better 
elsewhere.  For  the  most  part  such  hope  is  fallacious ;  and 
they  will,  on  the  average,  not  suit  themselves  better,  but  only 
about  as  well, — and  have  to  begin  again  bare,  which  loss 
often  repeated  becomes  immense,  and  is  finally  the  loss  of 
everything,  and  of  their  joint  enterprise  itself.  For  no 
mutual  relation  while  it  continues  "  bare,''  is  yet  a  human 
one,  or  can  bring  blessedness,  but  is  only  waiting  to  become 
such, — mere  new-piled  crags,  which,  if  you  leave  them,  wiU 
at  last  ^^  gather  moss,''  and  yield  some  verdure  and  pasture. 
O  my  friends,  what  a  remedy  is  this  we  have  fallen  upon, 
for  everything  that  goes  wrong  between  one  man  and 
another ;    "  Go,  then ;    I  give   you   a   month's   warning ! " 
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What  would  you  think  of  a  sacrament  of  niamage  conBtnicted 
on  such  principles  ?  Marriage  by  the  month, — why  th'f  too 
has  been  tried,  and  is  otill  extensively  practised  in  spite  of 
Law  iijid  Gospel ;  but  it  is  not  found  to  do  !  The  legislator, 
the  preacher,  all  rational  mortals,  answer,  "  No,  no  ! "  You 
must  m.iiry  for  longer  than  a  month,  and  the  contract  not 
so  ea.sily  revocable,  even  shoukl  mistakes  occur,  as  they 
sometimes  do. 

I  am  prepared  to  maintaio  against  all  comers,  lliat  in 
every  human  relation,  from  that  of  husband  and  wife  down 
to  that  of  master  and  servant,  nomadism  is  the  bad  plan,  aaii 
continuance  the  good.  A  thousand  times,  since  I  first  ha<) 
servants,  it  has  occurred  to  me,  How  much  better  had  I 
servants  that  were  boiuid  to  me,  aud  to  whom  I  were  bound  ! 
Doubtless  it  were  not  easy;  doubtless  it  is  noir  impoesible: 

I  but  if  it  could  he  done !  I  say,  if  the  Black  gentleman  is 
born  to  be  a  servant,  and,  iti  fact,  is  useful  in  God's  creation 
only  as  a  servant,  then  let  him  hire  not  by  the  month,  but 
by  a  very  much  longer  term.      That  ho  be  "hired  for  life," — 

I  really  here  is  the  essence  of  the  position  he  now  holds ! 
Consider  that  matter.  All  else  is  abuse  in  it,  and  this  only 
is  essence; — and  the  abuses  must  be  cleared  away.  They 
must  and  shall!  Yes;  and  the  thing  itself  seems  to  offer 
(its  abuses  once  cleared  away)  a  possibility  of  the  most 
precious  kind  for  the  Black  man  and  for  us.  Servants  hired 
for  life,  or  by  a  contract  for  a  long  period,  and  not  easily 
dissoluble;  so  and  not  otherwise  would  all  reasonable 
mortals,  Hlark  and  White,  wish  to  hire  and  to  be  hired !  I 
invite  you  to  reflect  on  that;  for  you  will  lind  it  true.  And 
if  true,  it  is  important  for  us,  in  reference  to  this  Negro 
Question  and  some  others.  The  Germans  sav,  "  you  must 
empty-out  the  bathing-tub,  but  not  the  baby  along  with  it." 
Fling-out  your  dii-ty  water  with  all  zenl,  and  set  it  careering 
down  the  kennels;   but  try  if  you  can  keep  the  little  child  ! 

How  to  abolish  the  abuses  of  slavery,  and  save  the  precious 
thing  in  it :  alas,  I  do  not  i)i"etend  that  this  is  easy,  that  it 
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can  be  done  in  a  day,  or  a  single  generation,  or  a  single 
century  :  but  I  do  surmise  or  perceive  that  it  will,  by  straight 
methods  or  by  circuitous,  need  to  be  done  (not  in  the  West- 
Indian  regions  alone) ;  and  that  the  one  way  of  helping  the 
Negro  at  present  (Distressed  Needlewomen  etc.  being  quite 
out  of  our  reach)  were,  by  piously  and  strenuously  beginning 
it.  Begun  it  must  be,  I  perceive;  and  carried  on  in  all 
regions  where  servants  are  bom  and  masters;  and  are  not 
prepared  to  become  Distressed  Needlewomen,  or  Demerara 
Niggers,  but  to  live  in  some  human  manner  with  one  another. 
And  truly,  my  friends,  with  regard  to  this  world-famous 
Nigger  Question, — which  perhaps  is  louder  than  it  is  big, 
after  all, — ^I  would  advise  you  to  attack  it  on  that  side. 
Try  against  the  dirty  water,  with  an  eye  to  save  the  baby ! 
That  will  be  a  quite  new  point  of  attack ;  where,  it  seems  to 
me,  some  real  benefit  and  victory  for  the  poor  Negro,  might 
before  long  be  accomplished;  and  something  else  than 
Demerara  freedom  (with  its  rum-bottle  and  no  breeches, — 
*  baby  ^  quite  gone  down  into  the  kennels  1),  or  than  American 
stump-oratory,  with  mutual  exasperation  fast  rising  to  the 
desperate  pitch,  might  be  possible  for  philanthropic  men  and 
women  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  type.  Try  this;  perhaps  the 
veiy  Carolina  planter  will  cooperate  with  you ;  he  will,  if  he 
has  any  wisdom  left  in  this  exasperation !  If  he  do  not^  he 
will  do  worse ;  and  go  a  strange  road  with  those  Niggers  of 
his. 

By  one  means  or  another  these  enormities  we  hear  of  from 
the  Slave  States, — though  I  think  they  are  hardly  so  hideous, 
any  of  them,  as  the  sight  our  own  Demerara  now  offers, — 
must  be  heard  of  no  more.  Men  will  and  must  summon 
^^  indignation-meetings  "^  about  them ;  and  simple  persons, — 
like  Wilhelm  Meister^s  Felix  flying  at  the  cook^s  throat  for 
plucking  pigeons,  yet  himself  seep  shortly  after  pelting  frogs 
to  death  with  pebbles  that  lay  handy, — will  agitate  their 
caucuses,  ballot-boxes,  dissever  the  Union,  land,  in  short,  play 
the  very  devil,  if  these  things  are  not  abated,  and  do  not  go 
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on  abating  more  and  more  townnh  perfect  abolition.  Vnjtut 
miwter  over  aenaiit  hired  for  life  is,  once  for  all,  and  shall  be, 
iiiiGniliimble  to  human  souls.  To  cut  the  tie,  and  "fling 
l''(irmer  Hodge's  hones  quite  loose"  upon  the  supply-and- 
rit^mand  priiiciph^ :  that,  I  will  believe,  is  not  the  method  ! 
Hut  b^'  some  method,  hy  hundredfold  restrictions,  responsi- 
bilities, luws,  conditions,  running  methods,  Hodge  must  be 
got  lo  treat  Ills  \\arw»  justly,  for  we  cannot  stand  it  longer. 
And  IlI  Modgc  think  well  of  it, — I  mean  the  American  two- 
foiitod  Ilmtgc,  — for  there  i.s  no  other  salvation  for  him. 
And  if  Ir'  would  avoid  a  conRUmniation  like  our  Demerara 
OTIC,  I  would  advise  him  to  know  this  secret ;  which  our  poor 
lloilg.'  dill  not  know,  or  would  not  ]inu.ti«e,  and  so  is  come 
to  Mich  a  pnxs!  -Here  is  part  of  my  answer  to  the  Hon. 
Hii-ki)i-v  Hiickskiii,  a  senator  in  those  Southern  States,  and 
man  of  really  respectable  attainments  and  dimensions,  who 
in  his  despair  iip|)oars  to  bo  entertaining  very  violent  projects 
now  and  then,  as  to  uniting  with  our  West  Indies  (under 
a  Ntie  Domiiiiff  Shrrl),  forndng  a  West-Indian  empire, 
etc.,  etc. 

'The  Xnf  Ih-.i-uhiff'  Stir,!,  I  take  it,  is  at  a  great  distance 
here;  and  we  shall  wait  yet  a  while  for  it,  and  run  good  risk 
(if  losing  all  our  Colonics  before  we  can  discover  the  way  of 
managing  them.  On  that  side  do  not  reckon  upon  help. 
At  the  same  tinto,  I  can  well  understand  you  should  "  publicly 
discuss  the  [iropnety  of  f-evcring  the  Union,"  and  that  the 
n'snliiliou  should  be  general,  "you  will  rather  die,"  etc.  A 
man.  biiviug  itTlififtl  himself  about  his  trade  and  po<t  under 
the  sun.  is  iielually  called  upon  to  "die"  in  vindication  of  it, 
if  net\lt\d  ;  in  defending  the  possibilities  he  has  of  carrying 
it  on.  and  eschewing  with  it  the  belly  of  IVnIition,  when 
cxtnuioous  Insiinity  is  pushing  it  thither.  All  this  I  pre- 
suj^posc  of  you.  of  men  l>om  of  your  lineage  :  and  have  not 
a  «>.i-d  to  »iy  against  it. 

'  Metuiwhile  sutler  mo  to  say  this  other  thing.  Vou  will 
not    find    Negro    Sl.ivery  defensible    by    the    mere   resolution. 
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never  so  extensive,  to  defend  it.  No,  there  is  another  condi- 
tion wanted :  That  your  relation  to  the  Negroes,  in  this 
thing  callled  slavery  (with  such  an  emphasis  upon  the  word) 
be  actually  fair,  just  and  according  to  the  facts ; — fair,  I  say, 
not  in  the  sight  of  New-England  platforms,  but  of  God 
Almighty  the  Maker  of  both  N^roes  and  you.  That  is  the 
one  ground  on  which  men  can  take  their  stand ;  in  the  long- 
run  all  human  causes,  and  this  cause  too,  will  come  to  be 
settled  ihere.  Forgive  me  for  saying  that  I  do  not  think  you 
have  yet  got  to  that  point  of  perfection  with  your  Negro 
relations ;  that  there  is  probably  much  in  them  not  fair,  nor 
agreeable  to  the  Maker  of  us,  and  to  the  eternal  laws  of  fact 
as  written  in  the  Negroes  being  and  in  ours. 

<  The  advice  of  advices,  therefore,  to  men  so  circumstanced 
were.  With  all  diligence  make  them  so !  Otherwise  than  «o, 
they  are  doomed  by  Earth  and  by  Heaven.  Demerara  may 
be  the  maddest  remedy,  as  I  think  it  is  a  very  mad  one :  but 
some  remedy  we  must  have ;  or  if  none,  then  destruction  and 
annihilation,  by  the  Demerara  or  a  worse  method.  These 
things  it  would  behove  you  of  the  Southern  States,  above  all 
men,  to  be  now  thinking  of.  How  to  make  the  Negroes 
position  among  his  White  fellow-creatures  a  just  one, — the 
real  and  genuine  expression  of  what  commandmeni  the  Maker 
has  given  to  both  of  you,  by  making  the  one  of  you  thus  and 
the  other  so,  and  putting  you  in  juxtaposition  on  this  Earth 
of  His  ?  That  you  should  ctU  the  ligature,  and  say,  ^  He 
has  made  us  equal,^  would  be  saying  a  palpable  falsity,  big 
with  hideous  ruin  for  all  concerned  in  it :  I  hope  and  believe, 
you,  with  our  example  before  you,  will  say  something  much 
better  than  that.  But  something,  very  many  things,  do  not 
hide  from  yoiu'selves,  will  require  to  be  said !  And  I  do  not 
pretend  that  it  will  be  easy  or  soon  done,  to  get  a  proper 
code  of  laws  (and  still  more  difficult,  a  proper  system  of 
habits,  ways  of  thinking,  for  a  basis  to  such  ^^code**^)  on  the 
rights  of  Negroes  and  Whites.  But  that  also,* you  may 
depend  upon  it,  has  fallen  to  White  men  as  a  duly ; — ^to  you 


,  J  ^  not  to  be  in  every  Slave  State,  a  fixed  legal 

,       whidi,  any  Black  man  was  entitled  to  dem 

Settle  &  fniT  sum ;  and  let  it  stand  fixed  by 

f    Black  can,  by  forethought,  industry,  self-d 
this  sum,  has  he  not  )>roved  the  actual   " 
soul,  to  a  fair  extent :   in  God's  name,  why  ' 
\     body  captive?      It  seema  to  me  a  well-eonsi 
kind  might  do  you  invaluable  service: — n 
I  nail  Kofcty-valve,  and  ever-open  ihimtiey,  for 
Slave-world  with  whatcier  injustices  are  st' 
v         I  all  the  stronger  and  really  worthier   elemc 
■  ■il^    I  |>eaccahly,  oa  they  arose,  instead  of  au-um) 
^       convulsing  you,  as  now?     Or  again,  look  a 
''"  Middle  Ages :  they  nmrricd  and  gave  in  m 

-  ^  'could  not  even  be  divtnccd  from  their  nati 
j^  !_  family,  and  a  trcatmout  that  was  humatk 
grailually  a  whole  code  of  laws,  on  this  mat 
And  will  have  to  be  made;  if  you  wou! 
Dememra  isxue,  or  even  uglier  which  may  I 
.  aee  no  other  road  for  you.  Tiiia  new  q 
million-voiced:  "What  arc  the  wages  ol 
hired  for  life  by  White  men  P "  This 
SQHwered,  in  some  not  insup}>ortably  err 
and  men  are  warning  you  that  you  mus 
would  continue  there ! ' — The  Hon.  Hicli 
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the  grand  point,  as  I  once  said,  is  the  mights  of  men, — what 
portion  of  their  ** rights^  they  have  a  chance  of  getting 
sorted  out,  and  realised,  in  this  confused  world.  We  will  not 
go  deep  into  the  question  here  about  the  Negroes  rights.  We 
will  give  a  single  glance  into  it,  and  see,  for  one  thing,  how 
complex  it  is. 

West-India  Islands,  still  full  of  waste  fertility,  produce 
abundant  pumpkins:  pumpkins,  however,  you  will  observe, 
are  not  the  sole  requisite  for  human  well-being.  No  ;  for  a 
pig  they  are  the  one  thing  needful :  but  for  a  man  they  are 
only  the  first  of  several  things  needful.  The  first  is  here ; 
but  the  second  and  remaining,  how  are  they  to  be  got  ?  The 
answer  is  wide  as  human  society  itself.  Society  at  large,  as 
instituted  in  each  country  of  the  world,  is  the  answer  such 
country  has  been  able  to  give :  Here,  in  this  poor  country, 
the  rights  of  man  and  the  mights  of  mm  are — such  and 
such  !  An  approximate  answef  to  a  question  capable  only  of 
better  and  better  solutions,  never  of  any  perfect,  or  absolutely 
good  one.  Nay,  if  we  inquire,  with  much  narrower  scope,  as 
to  the  right  of  chief  management  in  cultivating  those  West^ 
India  lands :  as  to  the  ^*  right  of  property  ^  so-called,  and  of 
doing  what  you  like  with  your  own  ?  Even  this  question  is 
abstruse  enough.  Who  it  may  be  that  has  a  right  to  raise 
pumpkins  and  other  produce  on  those  Islands,  perhaps  none 
can,  except  temporarily,  decide.  Hie  Islands  are  good 
withal  for  pepper,  for  sugar,  for  sago,  arrow-root,  for  coffee, 
perhaps  for  cinnamon  and  precious  spices ;  things  hx  nobler 
than  pumpkins;  and  leading  towards  Commerces,  Arts, 
Politics  and  Social  Developments,  which  alone  are  the  noble 
product,  where  men  (and  not  pigs  with  pumpkins)  are  the 
parties  concerned !  Well,  all  this  fruit  too,  fruit  spicy  and 
commercial,  fruit  spiritual  and  celestial,  so  far  beyond  the 
merely  pumpkinish  and  grossly  terrene,  lies  in  the  West- 
India  lands  :  and  the  ultimate  "  proprietorship  *"  of  them, — 
why,  I  suppose,  it  will  vest  in  him  who  can  the  best  educe 
from  them  whatever  of  noble  produce  they  were  created  fit 


mAnfaler  class  <^  cultivstotB,  stronger, 
Uod,  abler  to  bring  fruit  frxim  it,  sha 
oDce, — they,  doubt  it  not,  by  forbu 
eoniiiBed  n^otiation  and  vicissitude,  wil] 
and  Fact  to  be  the  wtothier,  and  will 
perbaps  also  only  for  a  time.  'ITiat 
ultimate,  supreme,  for  all  lands  in  al 
sky.  The  one  perfect  eternal  propriel 
created  them  :  the  temporary  better  or 
whom  the  Maker  has  sent  on  that 
best  hitherto  can  educe  from  said  lan( 
the  Maker  endowed  them  with;  or, 
definition  of  the  same  person,  he  w 
inanfulest  life  on  that  bit  of  soil,  doia 
yet  found  can  do,  the  Eternal  Purp< 
there. 

And  now  observe,  my  friends,  it  w 
or  those  be  represents,  that  made  th 
wliat  they  are,  or  can,  by  any  by  pot 
have  the  right  of  growing  pumpkins 
ages,  since  they  first  mounted  oozy, 
quakes,  from  their  dark  bed  in  the  0- 
saluted  the  tropical  Sun,  and  e^'er  onv 
white  man  first  saw  them  some  thr 
those  Islands  bad  produced  mere  ju 
■  --'—;«  .  Hit  thf  ' 
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Trump  of  Doom,  they  might  have  lam  so,  had  Quashee  and 
the  like  of  him  been  the  only  artists  in  the  game.  Swamps 
fever-jmigles,  man-eating  Caribs,  rattlesnakes,  and  reeking 
waste  and  putrefaction,  this  had  been  the  produce  of  them 
under  the  incompetent  Caribal  (what  we  call  Cannibal)  pos- 
sessors, till  that  time ;  and  Quashee  knows,  himself,  whether 
ever  he  could  have  introduced  an  improvement.  Him,  had 
he  by  a  miraculous  chance  been  wafted  thither,  the  Caribals 
would  have  eaten,  rolling  him  as  a  fat  morsel  under  their 
tongue ;  for  him,  till  the  sounding  of  the  Trump  of  Doom, 
the  rattlesnakes  and  savageries  would  have  held-on  their  way. 
It  was  not  he,  then ;  it  was  another  than  he !  Never  by  art 
of  his  could  one  pumpkin  have  grown  there  to  solace  any 
human  throat;  nothing  but  savagery jand  reeking  putrefac- 
tion could  have^^^own  there.  These  plentiful  pumpkins,  I 
say  therefore,  are  not  his:  no,  they  are  another^s;  they  are 
his  only  under  conditions.  Conditions  which  Exeter  Hall, 
for  the  present,  has  forgotten;  but  which  Nature  and  the 
Eternal  Powers  have  by  no  manner  of  means  forgotten,  but 
do  at  all  moments  keep  in  mind ;  and,  at  the  right  moment, 
will,  with  the  due  impressiveness,  perhaps  in  a  rather  terrible 
manner,  bring  again  to  our  mind  also ! 

If  Quashee  will  not  honestly  aid  in  bringing-out  those 
sugars,  cinnamons  and  nobler  products  of  the  West-Indian 
Islands,  for  the  benefit  of  all  mankind,  then  I  say  neither  will 
the  Powers  permit  Quashee  to  continue  growing  pumpkins 
there  for  his  own  lazy  benefit ;  but  will  shear  him  out,  by  and 
by,  like  a  lazy  gourdoveirehadowing  rich  ground  ;  him  and  all 
that  partake  with  him, — perhaps  in  a  very  terrible  manner. 
For,  under  favour  of  Exeter  Hall,  the  **  terrible  manner  ^  is 
not  yet  quite  extinct  with  the  Destinies  in  this  Universe ;  nor 
will  it  quite  cease,  I  apprehend,  for  soft  sawder  or  philan- 
thropic stump-oratory  now  or  henceforth.  No;  the  gods 
wish  besides  pumpkins,  that  spices  and  valuable  products  be 
grown  in  their  West  Indies ;  thus  much  they  have  declared 
in  so  making  the  West  Indies : — infinitely  more  they  wish^i 
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the  Earth  nobler  round  them,  as  their  kindred  from  of  old 
have  been  doing ;  true  "  splinters  of  the  old  Harz  Rock  "^ ; 
heroic  white  men,  worthy  to  be  called  old  Saxons,  browned 
¥rith  a  mahogany  tint  in  those  new  climates  and  conditions. 
Buf  under  the  soil  of  Jamaica,  before  it  could  even  produce 
spices  or  any  pumpkin,  the  bones  of  many  thousand  British 
men  had  to  be  laid.  Brave  Colonel  Fortescue,  brave  Colonel 
Sedgwick,  brave  Colonel  Brayne, — the  dust  of  many  thousand 
strong  old  English  hearts  lies  there;  worn-down  swiftly  in 
frightful  travail,  chaining  the  Devils,  which  were  manifold  J 
Heroic  Blake  contributed  a  bit  of  his  life  to  that  Jamaica. 
A  bit  of  the  great  Protector^s  own  life  lies  there ;  beneath 
those  pumpkins  lies  a  bit  of  the  life  that  was  Oliver 
Cromweirs.  How  the  great  Protector  would  have  rejoiced  to 
think,  that  all  this  was  to  issue  in  growing  pumpkins  to  keep 
Quashee  in  a  comfortably  idle  condition  !  No ;  that  is  not 
the  ultimate  issue  ;  not  that. 

The  West-Indian  Whites,  so  soon  as  this  bewilderment  of 
philanthropic  and  other  jargon  abates  from  them,  and  their 
poor  eyes  get  to  discern  a  little  what  the  Facts  are  and  what 
the  Laws  are,  will  strike  into  another  course,  I  apprehend  ! 
r  apprehend  they  will,  as  a  preliminary,  resolutely  refuse  to 
permit  the  Black  man  any  privilege  whatever  of  pumpkins  till 
he  agree  for  work  in  return.  Not  a  square  inch  of  soil  in 
those  fruitful  Isles,  pnTr^'"'^  ^y  ^!7,t'*'^  hlood^  shall  any 
Black  man  hold  to  grow  pumpkins  for  him,  except  on  terms 
that  are  fair  towards  Britain.  Fair ;  see  that  {hey  be  not 
unfair,  not  towards  ourselves,  and  still  more,  not  towards  him. 
For  injustice  is  Jarever  accursed :  and  precisely  dlir  unfairness 
towards  the  enslaved  Black  man  has, — by  inevitable  revulsion 
and  fated  turn  of  the  wheel, — ^brought  aboOt  these  present 
confusions. 

Fair  towards  Britain  it  will  be,  that  Quashee  give  work  for 
privilege  to  grow  pumpkins.  Not  a  pumpkin,  Quashee,  not  a 
square  yard  of  soil,  till  you  agree  to  do  the  State  so  many 
days  of  service.    Annually  that  soil  will  grow  you  pumpkins ; 
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and  Royal  governors,  setting  their  faces  fairly  to  the  problem, 
will  get  it  done.  You  are  not  *  slaves  ^  now ;  nor  do  I  wish, 
if  it  can  be  avoided,  to  see  you  slaves  again :  but  decidedly 
you  have  to  be  servants  to  those  that  are  bom  wiser  than  you, 
that  are  bom  lords  of  you ;  servants  to  the  Whites,  if  they 
are  (as  what  mortal  can  doubt  they  are  ?)  bom  wiser  than 
you.  That,  you  may  depend  on  it,  my  obscure  Black  friends, 
is  and  was  always  the  Law  of  the  Wprld^  for  you  and  for 
all  men :  To  be  servants,  the  more  foolish  of  us  to  the  more 
wise;  and  only  sorrow,  futility  and  disappointment  will 
betide  both,  till  both  in  some  approximate  degree  get  to 
conform  to  the  same.  Heaven^s  laws  are  not  repealable  by 
Earth,  however  Earth  may  try, — and  it  has  been  trying  hard, 
in  some  directions,  of  late !  I  say,  no  well-being,  and  in  the 
end  no  being  at  all,  will  be  possible  for  you  or  us,  if  the  law 
of  Heaven  is  not  complied  with.  And  if  ^  slave  ^  mean 
essentially  *  servant  hired  for  life,^ — for  life,  or  by  a  contract 
of  long  continucmce  and  not  easily  dissoluble, — I  ask  once 
more.  Whether,  in  all  human  things,  the  ^  contract  of  long 
continuance  ^  is  not  precisely  the  contract  to  be  desired,  were 
the  right  terms  once  found  for  it?  Servant  hired  for  life, 
were  the  right  terms  once  found,  which  I  do  not  pretend 
they  are,  seems  to  me  much  preferable  to  servant  hired  for 
the  month,  or  by  contract  dissoluble  in  a  day.  What  that 
amounts  to,  we  have  known,  and  our  thirty-thousand  Dis* 
tressed  Astronomers  have  known ;  and  we  don^  want  that !  \ 
[Some  assent  in  the  smdU  remnant  qf  an  audience.  ^^  Silence  /  ^ 
from  the  Chair.'] 

To  state  articulately,  and  put  into  practical  Lawbooks, 
what  on  all  sides  is^^r  from  the  West-Indian  White  to  the 
West-Indian  Black  ;  what  relations  the  Eternal  Maker  has 
established  between  these  two  creatures  of  His  ;  what  He  has 
written  down  with  intricate  but  ineffaceable  record,  legible  to 
candid  human  insight,  in  the  respective  quaUties,  strengths, 
necessities  and  capabilities  of  each  of  the  two :  this,  as  I  told 
the  Hon.  Hickory  my  Carolina  correspondent,  will  be  a  long 
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problem  ;  only  to  be  solved  by  continuous  human  endeaTour* 
and  earnE:st  effort  gradually  perfecting  itself  aa  esperience 
successively  yields  new  light  to  it.  This  will  be  to  'J!fid 
the  riglit  terms ' ;  terms  of  a  contract  that  will  endure,  and 
be  sanctioned  by  Heaven,  and  obtain  prosperity  on  Earth, 
between  the  two.  A  long  problem,  terribly  neglected 
hitherto  ;^whence  these  West-Indian  sorrows,  and  Exeter^ 
Hull  monstrositiea,  just  now  !  But  a  problem  which  must 
be  entered  upon,  and  by  degrees  be  completed.  A  problem 
whit'h,  I  think,  the  Engti^  People  alsoj.if  they  mean  to 
retain  hinnati  Colonies,  and  not  Black  Irelands  in  addition  to 
the  White,  cannot  begin  too  soon.  ^Vhat  are  the  true  reTa- 
tions  betiveen  Negro  and  White,  their  mutual  duties  under 
the  liyht  of  the  Maker  of  them  both ;  what  human  laws  will 
assist  both  to  comply  more  and  more  with  these  ?  The 
solution,  only  to  be  gained  by  honest  endeavour,  and  sincere 
reading  of  experience,  such  as  have  never  yet  been  bestowed 
on  it,  is  not  yet  here;  the  solution  is  perhaps  still  distant. 
But  some  approximation  to  it,  various  real  approximations, 
could  be  made,  and  must  be  made :— -this  of  declaring  that 
Negro  and  White  are  wnrelated,  loose  from  one  another,  on 
a  footing  of  [lerfcct  equality,  and  subject  to  no  law  but  that 
of  supply- a  ad -demand  according  to  the  Dismal  Science  ;  this, 
whifh  contradicts  the  palpablest  facts,  is  clearly  no  solution, 
but  a  cutting  of  the  knot  osiinder ;  and  every  hour  we  |>ersiHt 
in  this  is  le.idiiig  us  towards  t/i.vsolution  instead  of  solution  ! 

What,  then,  is  practically  to  be  done  by  us  poor  English 
with  onr  Dcmcrara  and  other  bl.icks  'f  Well,  in  such  a  mess 
as  we  have  made  there,  it  is  not  easy  saying  what  is  (irst  to 
be  done  !  Hut  all  this  of  perfe<'t  equality,  of  cutting  quite 
loose  from  one  another;  all  this,  with  'immigration  loan,' 
'  haj)piiicss  of  black  i)casaiitrv,'  and  the  other  melancholy 
stnft'  that  has  followed  from  it,  will  (ii'^t  of  all  i-equire  to  be 
undone,  and  the  ground  cleared  of  it,  by  way  of  preliminary 
to  'doing' !     After  that  there  may  several  things  be  possible. 

Already  one  hears  of  Black  AtUcripti  glelnv  ;   which  seems 
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a  promising  arrangement,  one  of  the  first  to  suggest  itself  in 
such  a  complicacy.  It  appears  the  Dutch  Blacks,  in  Java, 
are  already  a  kind  of  Adscripts^  after  the  manner  of  the  old 
European  serfs ;  bound,  by  royal  authority,  to  give  so  many 
days  of  work  a  year.  Is  not  this  something  like  a  real 
approximation;  the  first  step  towards  all  manner  of  such? 
Wherever,  in  British  territory,  there  exists  a  Black  man,  and 
needful  work  to  the  just  extent  is  not  to  be  got  out  of  him, 
such  a  law,  in  defect  of  better,  should  be  brought  to  bear 
upon  said  Black  man !  How  many  laws  of  like  purport, 
conceivable  some  of  them,  might  be  brought  to  bear  upon  the 
Black  man  and  the  White,  ¥rith  all  despatch  by  way  of  solu- 
tion instead  of  dissolution  to  their  complicated  case  just  now  ! 
On  the  whole,  it  ought  to  be  rendered  possible,  ought  it  not, 
for  White  men  to  live  beside  Black  men,  and  in  some  just 
manner  to  command  Black  men,  and  produce  West-Indian 
fruitfulness  by  means  of  them  ?  West-Indian  fruitfulness  will 
need  to  be  produced.  If  the  English  cannot  find  the  method 
for  that,  they  may  rest  assured  there  will  another  come 
(Brother  Jonathan  or  still  another)  who  can.  He  it  is  whom 
the  gods  will  bid  continue  in  the  West  Indies;  bidding  us 
ignominiously,  ^  Depart,  ye  quack-ridden,  incompetent !  ^ — 

One  other  remark,  as  to  the  present  Trade  in  Slaves,  and 
to  our  suppression  of  the  same.  If  buying  of  Black  war- 
captives  in  Africa,  and  bringing  them  over  to  the  Sugar 
Islands  for  sale  again  be,  as  I  think  it  is,  a  contradiction  of 
the  Laws  of  this  Universe,  let  us  heartily  pray  Heaven  to  end 
the  practice ;  let  us  ourselves  help  Heaven  to  end  it,  wherever 
the  opportunity  is  given.  If  it  be  the  most  flagrant  and 
alarming  contradiction  to  the  said  Laws  which  is  now  wit- 
nessed on  this  Earth ;  so  flagrant  and  alarming  that  a  just 
man  cannot  exist,  and  follow  his  aflairs,  in  the  same  Planet 

with  it ;  why,  then  indeed But  is  it,  quite  certainly, 

such  ?  Alas,  look  at  that  group  of  t^nsold,  unbought,  un- 
marketable Irish  **free^  citizens,  dying  there  in  the  ditch. 


nesed  oo  this  earth ;  m>  flagrant  a  a 
man  cannot  ezirt,  and  follow  his  affii 
with  it,  then,  sore  enough,  let  as,  in 
all  our  afiurs,  and  hasten  out  to  pc 
first  thing  the  Heatcns  want  as  to 
■fans  TUs  thmg  done,  the  Heftvci 
tknvwiOiaB!  Not  a  doobt  of  it,- 
be  not  doobtfoL 

But  now,  uiiIjicuior^  p^^  ido  leai 
wmy  of  doi^g  it  ia  tUs.  somewhat  sn 
to  blockade  the  ooiBliBCBk  of  Afiica  iti 
ships  along  that  eitiwnely  cUeusifo  a 
The  enterprise  IS  laj  gigantic ;  and  ] 
as  aaj  enterprise  faai  ktd j  doncu  i 
beCoie  this^  set  about  onnfiniiig  the  c 
wall;  but  th^  eoold  not  manage  it 
Africa?  Tliat  is  a  wBj  long  Coast ; 
of  the  tnaqoeoos  Globe !  And  the 
slate  misfhiff,  the  life  coals  that  fnod 
smoke^  it  qppeais,  lie  simpi j  in  two  f 
wUdi  mre  perfectly  accessible  and  man 

If  the  Laws  of  HeoTcn  do  antlu 
whole  world  in  a  pother  about  this  i 
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fhe  solecisms  now  submitted  to  on  Earth,  it  is  the  most 
alarming  and  transcendent,  and,  in  fact,  is  such  that  a  just 
man  cannot  follow  his  affairs  any  longer  in  the  same  Planet 
with  it.  You  clearly  will  not,  you  nefarious  populations,  for 
love  or  fear,  watching  or  entreaty,  respect  the  rights  of  the 
Negro  enough ; — wherefore  we  here,  with  our  Seventy-fours, 
are  come  to  be  King  over  you,  and  will  on  the  spot  henceforth 
see  for  ourselves  that  you  do  it  I  ^ 

Why  not,  if  Heaven  do  send  us  ?  The  thing  can  be  done ; 
easily,  if  you  are  sure  of  that  proviso.  It  can  be  done :  it  is 
the  way  to  *^ suppress  the  Slave-trade^;  and  so  far  as  yet 
appears,  the  one  way. 

Most  thinking  people, — if  hen-stealing  prevail  to  a  plainly 
unendurable  extent,  will  you  station  police-officers  at  every 
hen-roost;  and  keep  them  watching  and  cruising  incessantly 
to  and  fro  over  the  Parish,  in  the  unwholesome  dark,  at 
enormous  expense,  with  almost  no  effect  ?  Or  will  you  not 
try  rather  to  discover  where  the  fox^s  den  is,  and  kill  the 
fox  !  Which  of  those  two  things  will  you  do  ?  Most  think- 
ing people,  you  know  the  fox  and  his  den ;  there  he  is,*-kill 
him,  and  discharge  your  cruisers  and  police-watchers ! — 
[Laughter.] 

O  my  friends,  I  feel  there  is  an  immense  fund  of  Human 
Stupidity  circulating  among  us,  and  much  clogging  our  affairs 
for  some  time  past !  A  certain  man  has  called  us,  **  of  all 
peoples  the  wisest  in  action '" ;  but  he  added,  '*  the  stupidest 
in  speech  ^ : — and  it  is  a  sore  thing,  in  these  constitutional 
times,  times  mainly  of  universal  Parliamentary  and  other 
Eloquence,  that  the  *^  speakers  ^  have  all  first  to  emit,  in  such 
tumultuous  volumes,  their  human  stupor,  as  the  indispensable 
preliminary,  and  everywhere  we  must  first  see  that  and  its 
results  outy  before  beginning  any  business. — {Explicit  MS,) 
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[1850] 
DtTF-LLiNc,  in  Queen  Elimbeth^s  reign,  was  very  prevalent ;  nor 
Ims  it  abated  in  King  James's.  It  Is  one  of  the  sincerities 
of  Human  Life,  which  bursts  through  the  (hickest-tiuilted 
formulas;  and  in  Norse-Pagan,  in  Christian,  New -Christian, 
and  all  manner  of  ages,  will,  one  way  or  the  other,  contrive 
to  show  itself. 

A  background  of  wrath,  which  can  be  stiri-ed-up  to  the 
murderous  infernal  ])itch,  does  lie  in  every  man,  in  every 
creature  ;  tliis  is  a  fact  which  cannot  be  contradicted  ;— which 
indeed  is  but  another  phasis  of  tlie  move  general  fact,  that 
every  one  of  us  is  a  Sc]f,  that  every  one  of  us  calls  himself  /. 
How  can  yoii  l)e  a  Self,  and  not  have  tendencies  to  self-defence! 
This  backgi-ound  of  wrath, — which  surely  ought  to  blaze-out 
as  seldom  as  possible,  and  then  as  nobly  as  possible, — may  l»e 
defined  as  no  other  than  the  general  radical  fire,  in  its  least- 
elaborated  s])a))e,  whereof  Life  itself  is  composed.  Its  least- 
elaborated  shape,  this  fla>li  of  accursed  nmrderous  rage; — as 
the  glance  of  niother"s-love,  and  all  intermediate  warmths  and 
energies  and  genialities,  are  the  same  element  fn-tkr  elaborated. 
Certainly  the  elaboration  is  an  immense  matter, — indeed,  is 

'  Found  recently  in  Liigh  Htind  Journal,  Nos.  i,  3,  6  (Satutilay  7th 
December  iSsoct  seqq.).  Said  iticre  to  lie  ■ftom  a  Waste-paper  Bag'  of  mine. 
Appatenlly  some  fraction  of  1  certain  Hislary  (Fnilure  of  a  History)  0/ James  /., 
of  which  I  have  indistinct  recollections.     {Nole  0/  \^n .) 
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the  whole  matter!  But  the  figure,  moreover^  under  which 
your  infernal  element  itself  shall  make  its  appearance,  nobly 
or  else  ignobly,  is  very  significant.  From  Indian  Tomahawks, 
from  Irish -Shillelahs,  from  Arkansas  Bowie-knives,  up  to  a 
deliberate  Norse  Holmgang,  to  any  civilised  Wager  of  Battle, 
the  distance  is  great. 

Certain  small  fractions  of  events  in  this  kind,  which  give 
us  a  direct  glance  into  Human  Existence  in  those  days,  are 
perhaps,  in  the  dim  scarcity  of  all  events  that  are  not  dead 
and  torpid,  worth  snatching  from  the  general  leaden  haze  of 
my  erudite  friend,  and  saving  from  bottomless  Nox  for  a 
while. 

No.  I 

HOLLES  OF  HAUOHTON 

John  Holies,  Esquire,  or,  to  speak  properly.  Sir  John 
Holies,  of  Haughton,  in  Notts ;  the  same  Sir  John  whom  we 
saw  lately  made  Comptroller  of  the  Princess  Household ; — an 
indignant  man,  not  without  some  relation  to  us  here :  John 
Holies  indignantly  called  it  '  political  simony  ^  this  sdling  of 
honours;  which  indeed  it  was:  but  what  then?  It  was  doable, 
it  was  done  for  others ;  it  was  desirable  to  John  also,  who 
possessed  the  requisite  cash.  He  was  come  of  London  citizens, 
had  got  broad  lands  and  manors,  Haughton,  Erby  and  others ; 
had  wealth  in  abundance, — *  his  £Btther  used  to  keep  a  troop 
of  players^:  he  now,  in  this  epoch,  for  a  consideration  of 
10,000/.,  gets  himself  made  Earl  of  Clare.  We  invite  our 
readers  to  look  back  some  two-score  years  upon  his  history, 
and  notice  slightly  the  following  circumstances  there. 

John  Holies,  Esquire,  of  Haughton,  in  Notts,  a  youth  of 
fortune,  spirit  and  accomplishment,  who  had  already  seen 
service  under  the  Veres,  the  Frobishers,  by  land  and  sea,  did 
in  1591,  in  his  twenty-sixth  year,  marry  his  fair  neighbour, 
Anne  Stanhope ; — Mistress  Anne  Stanhope,  daughter  of  Sir 
Thomas  Stanhope,  in  those  parts,  from  whom  innumerable 

VOL.  IV.  2  B 
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Chestertielda,  Harringtons  and  other  Stanhopes  extant  to  this 
very  dav  descend.  This  fair  Anne  Stanhope,  beautiful  in  her 
fardingales  and  antiquarian  headgear,  had  been  the  lady  of 
John  Holles's  heart  in  those  old  times ;  and  he  married  her, 
thinking  it  no  harm.  But  the  Slirewsburys,  of  Worksop, 
took  offence  at  it.  In  his  father's  time,  who  kept  the  troo)) 
of  players  and  did  other  things,  John  Holies  had  been  bespoken 
for  a  daughter  of  the  Shrewsburys ;  awd  now  here  has  be 
gone-over  to  the  Stanhopes,  enemies  of  the  house  of  Shrews- 
bury. Ill  blood  in  consequence;  ferment  of  high  humours; 
a  Montague-and-Capulet  business ;  the  very  retainers,  on  both 
sides,  biting  thumbs  at  one  another. 

Puilsoy,  a  retainer  on  the  Shrewsbury  Worksop  side,  bit 
bis  thumb  at  Orme,  a  retainer  on  the  Holies  Haughton  side; 
was  callod-out  with  drawn  rapier ;  was  slain  on  the  spot,  like 
fiery  Tybalt,  and  never  bit  his  thumb  more.  Orme,  poor 
man,  was  tried  for  murder;  but  of  course  the  Holleses  and 
the  Stanhopes  could  not  let  him  be  hanged  ;  they  made 
interest,  they  fee'cl  law-counsel, — they  smuggled  hini  away  to 
Ireland,  and  he  could  not  be  hanged.  Whereupon  Gervase 
Markham,  a  passably  loose-ton gued,  loose-living  gentleman, 
sworn  squire-of-dames  to  the  Dowager  of  Shrewsbury,  took 
upon  himself  to  say  publicly,  "That  John  Holies  was  himself 
privy  to  Pudsey's  murder ;  that  John  Holies  himself,  if  justice 

were  done !  "  And  thereupon  John  Holies,  at  Haughton, 

in  Notts,  special  date  not  given,  presumable  date  1594  or  ^95, 
indited  this  emphatic  Note,  already  known  to  some  readers : 

'  /'or  Gcrvase  Markham 

'AVhereas  you  have  said  that  I  was  guilty  of  that  villany 

of  Orme  in  the  death  of  Pudsey,  I  affirm  that  you  lie,  and 

lie  like  a  villain;  which  I  shall  be  i-eady  to  make  good  upon 

yourself,  or   upon  any  gentleman   my  equal   living. — John 

HOLLES.' 

Genase  Markham,  called  upon  in  this  emphatic  way, 
answered,  "  Yes,  he  would  fight ;    certainly  ; — and   it  shouM 
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be  in  Worksop  Park,  on  such  a  day  as  would  suit  Holies 
best.^  Woiksop  Park ;  locked  Park  of  the  Shrewsburys  ! 
Holies,  being  in  his  sound  wits,  cannot  consent  to  fight  there ; 
and  Markham  and  the  world  silently  insinuate,  ^^  Are  you 
subject  to  niceties  in  your  fighting,  then  ?  Readier,  idfter 
all,  with  your  tongue  than  with  your  rapier  ?  ^  These  new 
intolerabilities  John  Holies  had  to  pocket  as  he  could,  to 
keep  close  in  the  scabbard,  beside  his  rapier,  till  perhaps  a 
day  would  come. 

Time  went  on :  John  Holies  had  a  son ;  then,  in  1597,  a 
second  son,  Denzil  by  name.  Denzil  Holies,  Oliver  CromwelPs 
Denzil :  yes,  reader,  this  is  he ;  come  into  the  world  not  with- 
out omens  !  For  at  his  christening.  Lady  Stanhope,  glad 
matron,  came  as  grandmother  and  godmother;  and  Holies, 
like  a  dutiful  son-in-law,  escorted  her  homewards  through  the 
Forest  again.  Forest  of  merry  Sherwood,  where  Robin  Hood 
and  others  used  to  inhabit ;  that  way  lies  their  road.  And 
now,  riding  so  toward  Shelton  House,  through  the  glades  of 
Sherwood,  whom  should  they  chance  to  meet  but  Grervase 
Markham  also  ambling  along,  with  some  few  in  his  company  ! 
Here,  then,  had  the  hour  arrived. 

With  slight  salutation  and  time  of  day,  the  two  parties 
passed  on :  but  Holies,  with  convenient  celerity,  took  leave 
of  his  mother-in-law:  **  Adieu,  noble  Madam,  it  is  all  straight 
road  now  !  ^  Waving  a  fond  adieu.  Holies  gallops  back 
through  Sherwood  glades ;  overtakes  Markham ;  with  brief 
emphasis,  bids  him  dismount,  and  stand  upon  his  gu€uxL  And 
so  the  rapiers  are  flashing  and  jingling  in  the  Forest  of 
Sherwood;  and  two  men  are  flourishing  and  fencing,  their 
intents  deadly  and  not  charitable.  ^*  Markham,^  cried  Holies, 
"  guard  yourself  better,  or  I  shall  spoil  you  presently ; "  for 
Markham,  thrown  into  a  flurry,  fences  ill;  in  fact,  rather 
capers  and  flourishes  than  fences;  his  antagonist  standing 
steady  in  his  place  the  while,  supple  as  an  eel,  alert  as  a 
serpent,  and  with  a  sting  in  him  too.  See,  in  few  passes, 
our  alert  Holies  has  ended  the  capering  of  Markham ;  has 
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pierced  and  spitted  him  through  the  lower  abdominal  regions, 
in  very  important  quarters  of  the  hody,  'coming  out  at  the 
small  of  the  back '  1  That,  apparently,  will  do  for  Markham  ; 
loose-tongwed,  loose-living  Gen'ase  Markham  lies  low,  having 
got  enough.  Visible  to  us  there,  in  the  glades  of  ancient 
Sherwood,  in  the  depths  of  long-vanished  years!  0  Dryasdust^ 
was  there  not  a  Human  Existence  going-on  there  too ;  of 
hues  other  than  the  leaden-hazy?  The  fruit-trees  looked  all 
leafy,  blossomy,  my  erudite  friend,  and  the  Life-tree  Igdrasil 
whicli  fills  this  Universe  j  and  they  had  not  yet  rotted  to 
hrown  peat !  Torpid  events  shall  be  simply  damnable,  and 
continually  claim  oblivion  from  all  souls ;  but  the  smallest 
fractions  of  events  not  torpid  shall  be  welcome.  John  Holies, 
'  with  his  man  Acton,'  leaving  Markham  in  this  sated  condi- 
tion, ride  home  to  Haughton  with  questionable  thoughts. 

Nevertheless  Markham  did  not  die.  He  was  carried  home 
to  Worksop,  pale,  hopeless  ;  pierced  in  important  quarters  of 
the  body  :  and  the  Earl  of  Shrewsbury  '  gathered  a  hundred 
retainers  to  apprehend  Holies';  and  contrariwise  the  Earl  of 
Sheffield  came  to  Haughton  with  fifty  retainers  to  protect 
Holies ; — and  in  the  mean  while  Markham  began  to  show 
symptoms  of  recovering,  and  the  retainers  dispersed  them- 
selves again.     The  Doctor  declared  that  Markham  would  live; 

but  that, — but  that Here,  we  will  suppose,  the  Doctor 

tragi -comically  shook  his  head,  pleading  the  imperfections  of 
language!  Markham  did  live  long  after;  breaking  several 
of  the  commandments,  but  keeping  one  of  them  it  is  charitably 
believed.  For  the  rest,  having  '  vowed  never  to  eat  supjier 
nor  to  take  the  sacrament "  till  he  was  revenged  on  Holies,  he 
did  not  enjoy  either  of  those  consolations  in  this  world.^ 

Such  doings  went  forward  in  Sherwood  Forest  and  in  our 
English  Life-arena  elsewhere;  the  trees  being  as  yet  all  gi-een 
and  leafy. 

'  The  above  facts  are  given  ia  Gervase  lloiles's  Manuscript  Memoirs  of  the 
Family  ef  Holies  (in  Biographia  Britanniia,  %  Ilulles);  a  Manusctipl  which 
some  of  our  Dryasdust  Societiej  ought  lo  print. 
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CHOYDON   RACES 

SardanapaJut  Hay,  and  other  Scotx^  favourites  of  King 
James,  have  traiuieatly  gleamed  athwart  us ;  their  number  is 
in  excess,  not  in  defect.  These  hungry  magnificent  individuals, 
of  whom  Sardanapalus  Hay  is  one,  and  supreme  Car  another, 
are  an  eye-sorrow  to  English  subjects ;  and  sour  looks,  bitter 
gibes,  followed  by  duels  within  uid  without  the  ve^e,  keep 
his  Majesty^s  pacificstory  hand  in  use.  How  many  duels  has 
be  soldered-np,  with  difficulty :  for  the  English  are  of  a  grim 
humour  when  soured ;  and  the  Scotch  too  are  fierce  and 
proud;  and  it  is  a  trucolent  swash-buckler  age,  ready  with 
its  stroke,  in  whatever  else  it  may  be  wanting. 

Scotch  Maxwell,  James  Maxwell,  Usher  of  the  Black  or 
some  kind  of  Rod,  did  he  not,  in  bis  insolent  sardonic  way, 
of  which  he  is  capable,  take  a  certain  young  tastefully  dizened 
Eng^sh  gentleman  by  the  bandstring,  nay,  peihaps  by  the 
earring  and  its  appendage,  by  some  black  ribbon  in  or  about 
the  ear ;  and  so,  by  the  ribbon,  kad  him'  out  from  the  Royal 
Presence, — as  if  he  had  been  a  ncHidesOTpt  in  Natural  Histtny; 
some  tame  rabbit,  of  unusual  size  and  aspect,  with  ribbon  in 
its  ear  I  Such  touches  of  sardonic  humour  please  me  little. 
The  Four  Inns  of  Court  were  in  deadly  emotion ;  and  fashion- 
able Young  England  in  general  demanded  satisfactimi,  with  a 
growl  that  was  tremendous  enough.  Sardonic  Maxwell  had 
to  apologise  in  the  completest  manner, — and  be  more  wai^ 
in  future  how  he  led-out  fashionable  young  gentlemen. 

*'  Beati  paci^ei,  Happy  are  the  peacemakers,"  said  his 
Majesty  always.  Good  Majesty;  shining  examples  of  justice 
too  he  is  prepared  to  afford ;  and  has  a  snarl  in  him  which 
can  occasionally  bite.  Of  Crichton  Lord  Sanquhar,  irom  the 
pleasant  valley  of  Nith, — ^how  the  Fendng-master  accidentally 
pricked  an  eye  out  of  him,  and  he  forgave  it ;  how,  mudi 
wrought-upon  irfterwards,  he  was  at  last  induced  to  have  the 
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Fencing- master  assassinated  ; — and  to  have  himself  executed 
ill  Palace  Yard  in  consequence,  and  his  two  assassin  servants 
hanged  in  Fleet  Street;  rough  Border  serving-men  of  all 
work,  too  unregardful  of  the  gailows :  of  this  unadniirable 
Crichton  the  whole  world  heard,  not  without  pity,  and  can 
still  hear.' 

This  of  Croydon  Races,  too,  if  we  read  old  Osborne  with 
reflection,  will  become  significant  of  many  things.  How  the 
races  were  going  on,  a  new  delightful  invention  of  that  age ; 
and  Ci'uydon  Heath  was  populous  with  multitudes  come  to 
see :  and  between  James  Ramsay  of  the  Dalhousie  Ramsays, 
and  Philip  Herbert  of  the  Montgomery  Herberts,  there  rose 
sudden  strife ;  sharp  passages  of  wit, — ending  in  a  sharp 
stroke  of  Ramsay's  switch  over  the  crown  and  face  of  my 
Loid  Mi)ntgomery,  the  great  Earl  of  Penibroke''s  brother, 
and  himself  capable  to  be  Earl  Pembroke !  It  is  a  fact 
of  the  most  astonishing  description  :  undeniable, — though 
the  exact  date  and  circumstances  will  now  never  be  discovered 
in  this  world.  It  is  all  vague  as  cloud,  in  old  Osborne ;  lies 
off"  or  on,  within  sight  of  Prince  Henry's  Pageant ;  exact  date 
of  it  never  to  be  known.  Yet  is  it  well  recognisable  as 
distant  ill-defined  land,  and  no  cloud ;  not  dream  but 
astonishing  fact.  Can  the  reader  sufficiently  admire  at  it  ? 
I'he  honourable  Philip  Herbert,  of  the  best  blood  of  England, 
here  is  he  switched  over  the  crown  by  an  accursed  Scotch 
Ramsay !  We  hear  the  swift-stinging  descent  of  the  igno- 
minious horse-switch ;  we  see  the  swift-blazing  countenances 
of  gods  and  men. 

Instantaneous  shriek,  as  was  inevitable,  rises  near  and  far: 
The  Scotch  insolence,  Scotch  pride  and  hunger,  Scotch  damna- 
bility!  And  'a  cripple  man,  with  only  the  use  of  three  fingers,' 
crooked  of  shape,  hot  of  temper,  rode  about  the  field  with 
drawn  dagger;  urging  in  a  shrill  manner,  that  we  should 
prick  every  Scotch  lown  of  them  home  to  their  own  beggarly 
country  again,  or  to  the  Devil, — off  Croydon  Heath,  at  least- 

'  S/ati  Trials. 
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The  name  of  this  shrill  individual^  with  dagger  grasped  between 
two  fingers  and  a  thumb,  was  ^  John  Pinchback  ^  or  Pinchbeck ; 
and  appears  here  in  History,  with  something  like  golden  lustre, 
for  one  moment  and  no  more.  **  Let  us  breakfast  on  them 
at  Croydon,^  cries  Pinchbeck,  in  a  shrill,  inspired  manner; 
^  and  sup  on  them  at  London  !^  The  hour  was  really  ominous. 
But  Philip  Herbert,  beautiful  young  man,  himself  of  infirm 
temper  and  given  to  strokes,  stood  firmly  dissuasive :  he  is  in 
the  King^s  service,  how  shall  he  answer  it ;  he  was  himself  to 
blame  withal.  And  young  Edward  Sackville  is,  with  his 
young  friend  Bruce  of  Kinloss,  firmly  dissuasive;  it  is  the 
Bruce  whom  we  saw  at  the  chapel-door,  stepping-out  a  new-- 
made knight,  now  here  with  Sackville ;  dear  friends  these,  not 
always  to  be  friends !  But  for  the  present  they  are  firmly 
dissuasive ;  all  considerate  persons  are  dissuasive.  Pincfabeck^s 
dagger  brandishes  itself  in  vain. 

Sits  the  wind  so,  O  Pinchbeck  t  Sidney^s  sister,  Pembroke's 
mother :  this  is  her  son,  and  he  stands  a  switch  P — ^Yes,  my 
shrill  crookbacked  friend,  to  avoid  huge  riot  and  calamity,  he 
does  so:  and  I  see  a  massive  nobleness  in  the  man,  which 
thou,  egregious  cock  of  bantam,  wilt  never  in  this  world 
comprehend,  but  only  crow  over  in  thy  shrill  way.  Ramsay 
and  the  Scots,  and  all  persons,  rode  home  unharmed  that 
night;  and  my  shrill  friend  gradually  composed  himself 
again.  Philip  Herbert  may  expect  kn^hthoods,  lordhoods, 
court-promotions:  neither  did  his  heroic  mother  ^tear  her 
hair,^  I  think,  to  any  great  extent, — except  in  the  imagina- 
tions of  Osborne,  Pinchbeck  and  suchlike. 

This  was  the  scene  of  Croydon  Races ;  a  fact,  and  signifi- 
cant of  many  facts,  that  hangs-out  for  us  like  a  cloud-island, 
and  is  not  cloud.^ 

^  Francis  Osborne's  TradiHonal  Memorials  an  the  Reign  of  fames  the  First 
(Reprinted  in  Sir  Walter  Scott's  History  of  the  Court  of  fames  /.  Edinburgh 
1811),  pp.  230-237. 
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No.  Ill 
Nlll  rilOMAS  DIITTON  AND  SIE  nATTON  CHEEK 
Ili'<  MiijimLj,  n*  I  |>erGcivo  in  spite  of  calumnies,  was  not 
A  *  cuwurd ' ;  soa  liow  ho  Iwhnved  in  the  Gowrie  Conspiracy 
mill  (iUi'wlii?rc.  Itiit  lie  knew  the  value,  to  all  persons,  and 
tu  nil  iiilureata  of  penKinit  of  n  whole  akin;  how  unthrifty 
vvorywlu'i-ii  ia  tuiy  ituliilioii  of  continuity,  if  it  can  be  avoided  ! 
1 1«  nI  i'1ikk1«1  to  pi-c»ido  pacifically  over  an  age  of  some  ferocitjr 
miti'h  ({iM'ti  to  wi'Hiijiling.  Ponce  here,  if  possible;  skins  were 
tiut  ninili'  for  niore  HiitUng  and  slashing !  You  that  are  for 
war,  tninu>t  yoti  go  ahroiul,  and  fight  the  Papist  Spaniards? 
OviT  in  Iho  Netherlands  thcrv  is  alway-s  fighting  enough. 
Yi'U  thikt  am  of  ruffitng  humour,  gather  your  truculent 
rtilD'UM  togt'tlier;  make  ^-ourselves  colonels  over  them;  go 
to  Iho  Ni-llu'ilaiuls,  and  tij;ht  vour  bellvful ! 

Wliik-h  Ht%Mn)iiigly  many  do,  earning  deathless  war-laurels 
fav  iho  inonifut  ;  aiul  have  done,  and  will  continue  doing,  in 
tluvtc  j:v'nor»t ions,  dur  gHllant  Veres,  Earl  of  Oxford  and 
(ho  ollwr*,  it  has  long  Ihvu  tJwir  way:  gallant  Cecil,  to  be 
caltisl  l\'*rl  of  \Vind>l«lon ;  spUI.Mit  Sir  John  Burroughs, 
gslUnl  Sir  lUtUM*  (.'heck.— it  is  still  their  way.  Deathless 
wiiitaiA  TX'nowus  an"  jptlhcrwl  there  iti  this  riAaaer ;  deathless 
l\>v  the  moinent,  l^kl  n\»t  Ben  Jiinson.  in  his  yo-jr-g  hard 
i1.*»-s  Ivar  Ann*  iviy   niA;\t\:'.ly  *s  a  prl^Tite  jo^^ijuio  there  r 
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*  Swashbuckler  age,*  we  said ;  but  the  expression  was  in- 
correct, except  as  a  figure.  Bucklers  went  out  fifty  yeais  ago, 
'about  the  twentieth  of  Queen  Elizabeth*;  men  do  not  now 
swash  with  them,  or  fight  in  that  way.  Iron  armour  has 
mostly  gone  out,  except  in  mere  pictures  of  soldiers :  King 
James  said.  It  was  an  excellent  invention ;  you  could  get  no 
harm  in  it,  and  neither  could  you  do  any.  Bucklers,  either 
for  horse  or  fcxit,  are  quite  gone.  Yet  old  Mr.  Stowe,  good 
<Aironicler,  can  recollect  when  every  gentleman  had  his  buckler : 
and  at  length  every  serving-man  and  City  dandy.  Smitbfield, 
— still  a  waste  field,  full  of  puddles  in  wet  weather, — was  in 
those  days  ftill  of  buckler-duels,  every  Sunday  and  holiday  in 
the  dry  season ;  and  was  called  Ruffian's  Rig,  or  some  such 
name. 

A  man,  in  those  days,  bought  hie  buckler,  of  gilt  leatbor 
and  wood,  at  the  habeidaaher^ ;  '  hong  it  ova*  his  back,  by  a 
str^  fastened  to  the  pommel  of  bis  sword  in  front.*  Elegant 
men  showed  what  taste,  or  sense  of  poetic  beauty,  was  in 
them,  by  the  fashion  of  their  buckler.  With  Spanish  beaver, 
with  starched  ruff,  and  el^ant  Spanish  cloak,  with  elegant 
buckler  han^ng  at  his  back,  a  roan,  if  his  moustachios  and 
boots  were  in  good  order,  stepped  forth  with  some  satisfaction. 
Full  of  strange  oaths,  and  bearded  like  the  pard ;  a  decidedly 
tmculent-looking  figure.  Jostle  him  in  the  street  thorough- 
fares, accidentally  splash  his  boots  as  you  pass, — by  Heaven, 
the  buckler  gets  upon  bis  aim,  the  sword  flashes  in  his  fist, 
with  oaths  enough;  and  you  too  being  ready,  there  is  a  noise! 
Clink,  clank,  death  and  taij ;  all  persons  gathering  round,  and 
new  quarrels  sprin^ng  irom  this  one !  And  Dogberry  comes 
up  with  the  town-guard  P  And  the  shopkeepers  liastily  close 
their  shops  P  Nay,  it  is  hardly  necessary,  says  Mr.  Howe : 
these  buckler-fights  amount  only  to  noise,  for  most  part ;  the 
jingle  of  iron  against  tin  and  painted  leather.  Ruffling 
swashers  strutting  along,  with  big  oaths  and  whiskers,  delight 
to  pick  a  quarrel ;  but  the  rule  is,  you  do  not  thrust,  you  do 
not  strike  below  the  waist ;  and  it  was  oftenest  a  dry  duel — 


, ^  u\/ioc  cuf  tau  men: 

The  truth  is,  serving-men  the 
had  got  bucklers ;  and  the  due 
to  be  sublime.     About  fifty  ye 
fighting  with  rapiers,  and  the  1 
Sherwood,  as  we  saw,  fought  wit 
Markham.      Rajner  and  daggei 
silent  duel,  but  a  terribly  seriou 
will  like  to  take  a  view  of  one  8U» 

and  therewith  doee  this  desultor 

• 

It  was  at  the  siege  of  Juliers, 
the  year  1610 ; '  we  give  the  dat 
nearly  so,  in  the  Netherlands.  A 
of  the  siege  of  Julien,  the  gallan 
alluded  to,  a  superior  officer  of  th< 
there  under  my  Lord  Cecil,  that 
gallant  Sir  Hatton,  I  say,  being  of 
and  the  sendee  a  storm-party  on 
speaks  sharp  word  of  command  t 

^  Stowe's  CJkrmuIi,  and  Howe's  Cantinm 
*  Siege  began  in  the  laUer  end  of  July  161 
ber  following :  principal  assaults  were,  idh 
which  this  affidr  of  oon  must  have  taken  ri 
of  Anhalt,  a  Aimed  Protestant  Captain  of  the 
assassinated  while  settingout  for  this  siee' 
there?    <n.'»-*-    *- 
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officer  under  him,  who  also  is  probably  of  hot  temper  in  this  hot 
moment.  Sharp  word  of  command  to  Dutton ;  and  the  move- 
ment not  proceeding  rightly,  sharp  word  of  rebuke.  To  which 
Dutton,  with  kindled  voice,  answers  something  sharp ;  is  an- 
swered still  more  sharply  with  voice  high-flaming; — ^where- 
at Dutton  suddenly  holds  in ;  says  merely,  ^^  He  is  under 
military  duty  here,  but  perhaps  will  not  always  be  so ;  ^  and 
rushing  forward,  does  his  order  silently,  the  best  he  can.  His 
order  done,  Dutton  straightway  lays  down  his  commission ; 
packs  up,  that  night,  and  returns  to  England. 

Sir  Hatton  Cheek  prosecutes  his  work  at  the  si^  of 
Juliers ;  gallantly  assists  at  the  taking  of  Juliers,  triumphant 
over  all  the  bastions  and  half-moons  there ;  but  hears  withal 
that  Dutton  is,  at  home  in  England,  defaming  him  as  a 
choleric  tyrant  and  so  forth.  Dreadful  news ;  which  brings 
some  biliaiy  attack  on  the  gallant  man,  and  reduces  him  to 
a  bed  of  sickness.  Hardly  recovered,  he  despatches  message 
to  Dutton,  That  he  will  request  to  have  the  pleasure  of  his 
company,  with  arms  and  seconds  ready,  on  some  neutral 
ground, — Calais  sands  for  instance, — at  an  early  day,  if  con- 
venient. Convenient ;  yes,  as  dinner  to  the  hungry !  answers 
Dutton;  and  time,  place  and  circumstances  are  rapidly  enough 
agreed  upon. 

And  so,  on  Calais  sands,  in  a  winter  morning  of  the  year 
1610,  this  is  what  we  see,  most  authentically,  through  the 
lapse  of  dim  Time.  Two  gentlemen  stript  to  the  shirt  and 
waistband ;  in  the  two  hands  of  each  a  rapier  and  dagger 
clutched ;  their  looks  sufficiently  serious  !  The  seconds,  having 
stript,  equipt,  and  fairly  overhauled  and  certified  them,  are 
just  about  retiring  from  the  measured  fate-circle,  not  without 
indignation  that  they  are  forbidden  to  fight.  Two  gentlemen 
in  this  alarming  posture ;  of  whom  the  Universe  knows,  has 
known,  and  will  know  nothing,  except  that  they  were  of 
choleric  humour,  and  assisted  in  the  Netherlands  wars  !  They 
are  evidently  English  human  creatures,  in  the  height  of  silent 
fiury,  and  measured  circuit  of  fate;  whom  we  here  audibly 


dishing  his  rapier,  grasping  harder  1 
silent  too,  is  on  his  guard.  Grood  I 
flourishing  and  flashing, — ^the  gleai 
plajring  madly  in  one^s  eyes, — they, 
home  on  one  another ;  home,  with  1 
the  very  heart  1  Cheek^s  rapier  is 
frcmi  before,  and  his  dagger  is  throi 
windpipe  miiacnloasly  mined;  a» 
Dntbm^s  rapier  is  through  CSieek^ 
dagger  through  his  bade  finom  bdi 
mived ;  and  the  seconds  have  to  ad 
bloody  weapons,*  disengage  that  hell 
is  serious  enough !  Cbeek  reels,  his  1 
mdieB  rabid  on  Dutton  who  merely 
reek  down,  dead  in  his  rage.  **  He  1 
that  morning,^  says  my  ancient  fri< 
more  in  the  Netherlands  or  other  wa 
Such  scene  does  History  disclose 
blaang  hell-fire,  on  Calais  sands,  in 
then  drops  the  blanket  of  centuries,  i 
it,  and  passes  on  elsewhither.  Galls 
buried  there^  and  Cecil  of  Wimblec 
have  to  seek  another  superior  officei 
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[''Dear  P.^ — Not  having  anything  of  my  own  which  I  could  contribute 
(as  is  my  wish  and  duty)  to  this  pious  Adventure  of  yours^  and  not  being 
able  in  these  busy  days  to  get  anjrthing  ready^  I  decide  to  offer  you  a  bit 
of  an  Excerpt  from  that  singular  Conspeetw  qf  England,  lately  written^ 
not  yet  printed^  by  Professor  Exechiel  Peasemeal^  a  distinguished 
American  fnend  of  mine.  Dr.  Peasemeal  will  ezonse  my  printing  it 
here.  His  Conipeciut,  a  work  of  some  extent^  has  already  been  crowned 
by  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa  Society  of  Buncombe^  which  includes^  as  you 
know^  the  chief  thinkers  of  the  New  World ;  and  it  will  probably  be 
printed  entire  in  their  '  Transactions '  one  day.  Meanwhile  let  your 
readers  have  the  first  taste  of  it ;  and  much  good  may  it  do  them  and 
you!"— T.C.] 

Music  is  well  said  to  be  the  speech  of  angels ;  in  fact,  nothing 
among  the  utterances  allowed  to  man  is  felt  to  be  so  divine. 
It  brings  us  near  to  the  Infinite;  we  look  for  moments, 
across  the  cloudy  elements,  into  the  eternal  Sea  of  Light, 
when  song  leads  and  mspires  us.  Serious  nations,  all  nations 
that  can  still  listen  to  the  mandate  of  Nature,  have  prized 
song  and  music  as  the  highest ;  as  a  vehicle  for  worship,  for 
prophe<7,  and  for  whatsoever  in  them  was  divine.  Their 
singer  was  a  vtUes^  admitted  to  the  council  of  the  universe, 
friend  of  the  gods,  and  choicest  benefactor  to  man. 

Reader,  it  was  actually  so  in  Greek,  in  Roman,  in  Moslem, 
Christian,  most  of  all  in  Old-Hebrew  times :  and  if  you  look 
how  it  now  is,  you  will  find  a  change  that  should  astonish 
you.  Good  Heavens,  from  a  Psalm  of  Asaph  to  a  seat  at 
the  London  Opera  in  the  Haymarket,  what  a  road  have  men 

^  Kerpsakb  for  1852.— The  'dear  P.'  there,  I  recollect,  was  my  old  friend 
Procter  (Barry  Cornwall) ;  and  his  '  pious  Adventure '  had  reference  to  that 
same  Publication,  under  touching  human  circumstances  which  had  lately 
arisen.  ^ 


* 


bnt  with  fiction  and  delinum  only  ;  ai 
amazement,  not  able  to  suppress  an 

laughter,  at  my  suggesting  the  old  fat 
Fact  nevertheless  it  is,  forgotten,  i 
it  may  \k.  'l'yrt«-'us,  who  had  a  litl 
Barbers  of  Seville,  but  the  need  of  beat 
enemies ;  a  most  true  «onj^,  to  which 
burst  responsive  into  fierj'  melody,  fol 
before  long.  Sophocles  also  sang,  i 
dramatic  rhythm  and  melody,  not  a 
best  he  could  interpret  it ;  the  judgme 
upon  the  erring  sons  of  men.  .^ 
noble  poets  were  priesta  as  well ;  and  i 
WM  also  the  divinest)  they  had  been 
here  below.  To  '  sing  the  praise  of  Gi 
if  you  can  interpret  old  words,  and  see 
mean,  was  always,  and  will  always  b( 
singer.  He  who  forsakes  that  buain 
divineat  gifts,  sings  the  praise  of  Ch« 
of  him  ! 

David,  king  of  Judah,  a  soul  inspire) 
much  other  heroism,  was  wont  to  poui 
with  seer's  eye  and  heart,  discerned  I 
Human  ;  struck  tones  that  were  ao 
harmonies,  and  are  still  felt  to  be  sui 
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go  to  the  Opera,  and  hear,  with  unspeakable  reflections,  what 
things  men  now  sing  i     *     *     * 

Of  the  Hajrmarket  Opera  my  account,  in  fine,  is  this : 
Lustres,  candelabras,  painting,  gilding  at  discretion;  a  hall 
as  of  the  Caliph  Alraschid,  or  him  that  commanded  the 
slaves  of  the  Lamp;  a  hall  as  if  fitted-up  by  the  genii, 
regardless  of  expense.  Upholstery,  and  the  outlay  of  human 
capital,  could  do  no  more.  Artists,  too,  as  they  are  called, 
have  been  got  together  from  the  ends  of  the  world,  regardless 
likewise  of  expense,  to  do  dancing  and  singing,  some  of  them 
even  geniuses  in  their  craft.  One  singer  in  particular,  called 
Coletti  or  some  such  name,  seemed  to  me,  by  the  cast  of  his 
face,  by  the  tones  of  his  voice,  by  his  general  bearing,  so  far 
as  I  could  read  it,  to  be  a  man  of  deep  and  ardent  sensi- 
bilities, of  delicate  intuitions,  just  sympathies ;  originally  an 
almost  poetic  soul,  or  man  of  genius^  as  we  term  it ;  stamped 
by  Nature  as  capable  of  far  other  work  than  squalling  here, 
like  a  blind  Samson,  to  make  the  Philistines  sport ! 

Nay,  all  of  them  had  aptitudes,  perhaps  of  a  distinguished 
kind;  and  must,  by  their  own  and  other  people^s  labour, 
have  got  a  training  equal  or  superior  in  toilsomeness,  earnest 
assiduity  and  patient  travail  to  what  breeds  men  to  the  most 
arduous  trades.  I  speak  not  of  kings,  grandees,  or  the  like 
show-figures;  but  few  soldiers,  judges,  men  of  letters,  can 
have  had  such  pains  taken  with  iiiem.  The  very  ballet-girls, 
with  their  muslin  saucers  round  them,  were  perhaps  little 
short  of  miraculous ;  whirling  and  spinning  there  in  strange 
mad  vortexes,  and  then  suddenly  fixing  themselves  motionless, 
each  upon  her  left  or  right  great  toe,  with  the  other  leg 
stretched  out  at  an  angle  of  ninety  degrees, — as  if  you  had 
suddenly  pricked  into  the  floor,  by  one  of  their  points,  a 
pair,  or  rather  a  multitudinous  cohort,  of  mad  restlessly 
jumping  and  clipping  scissors,  and  so  bidden  them  rest,  with 
opened  blades,  and  stand  still,  in  the  DeviPs  name !  A  truly 
notable  motion ;  marvellous,  almost  miraculous,  were  not  the 


^ 


y 


^ 
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uiaae  oi   indian-rubbery  or 
inclined   by   positive   levity 
perhaps  neither  Semiramis  i 
bred  herself  so  carefully. 

Such  talent,  and  such  nn 
from  the  four  winds,  was  no 
paid  for  it.  Regardless  of  e 
Fortunatus  seemed  to  have  o| 
of  Musieftl  Sound  and  Rhyth 
an  explosion  of  all  the  magn 
fine  and  coane,  could  achieve 
some  Bossini  or  Bellini  in  the 
of  the  Stanfields,  and  hosts 
engineers,  enterprisers ; — ^fit  to 
the  History  of  England,  or  r 
Regiments,  had  they  so  set  the 

Alas,  and  of  all  these  notabl 
and  excellent  perseverances  ai 
tains  of  wealth,  and  led  by 
Rhythm  vouchsafed  by  Heave 
to  be  the  issue  here  tiiis  even 
not  amusing  either,  but  wear! 
dixened  select  populace  of  m 
seemed  to  me  not  much  wort 
have  pealed  into  their  hearts 
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drilled  a  little  by  the  posture-master :  good  Heavens  !  if 
that  were  what,  here  and  everywhere  in  Grod^s  Creation,  I 
am  ?  And  a  world  all  dying  because  I  am,  and  show  myself 
to  be,  and  to  have  long  been,  even  that  ?  John,  the  carriage, 
the  carriage ;  swift !  Let  me  go  home  in  silence,  to  reflec- 
tion, perhaps  to  sackcloth  and  ashes !  ^  This,  and  not 
amusement,  would  have  profited  those  high-dizened  persons. 

Amusement,  at  any  rate,  they  did  not  get  from  Euterpe 
and  Melpomene,  lliese  two  Muses,  sent-for  regardless  of 
expense,  I  could  see,  were  but  the  vehicle  of  a  kind  of  service 
which  I  judged  to  be  Paphian  rather.  Young  beauties  of 
both  sexes  used  their  opera-glasses,  you  could  notice,  not 
entirely  for  looking  at  the  stage.  And,  it  must  be  owned, 
the  light,  in  this  explosion  of  all  the  upholsteries,  and  the 
human  fine  arts  and  coarse,  was  magical ;  and  made  your 
fair  one  an  Armida, — ^if  you  liked  her  better  so.  Nay, 
certain  old  Improper-Females  (of  quality)  in  their  rouge  and 
jewels,  even  these  looked  some  remimfcence  of  enchantment ; 
and  I  saw  this  and  the  other  lean  domestic  Dandy,  with  icy 
smile  on  his  old  worn  face;  this  and  the  other  Marquis 
Chatabagues,  Prince  Mahogany,  or  the  like  foreign  Digni- 
tary, tripping  into  the  boxes  of  said  females,  grinning  there 
awhile,  with  dyed  moustachios  and  maccassar-oil  graciosity, 
and  then  tripping-out  again ; — and,  in  fact,  I  perceived  that 
Coletti  and  Cerito  and  the  Rhythmic  Arts  were  a  mere 
accompaniment  here. 

Wonderful  to  see ;  and  sad,  if  you  had  eyes !  Do  but 
think  of  it.  Cleopatra  threw  pearls  mto  her  drink,  in  mere 
waste;  which  was  reckoned  foolish  of  her.  But  here  had 
the  Modem  Aristocracy  of  men  brought  the  divinest  of  its 
Arts,  heavenly  Music  itself;  and,  piling  all  the  upholsteries 
and  ingenuities  that  other  human  art  could  do,  had  lighted 
them  into  a  bonfire  to  illuminate  an  hour^s  flirtation  of 
Chatabagues,  Mahogany,  and  these  improper  persons !  Never 
in  Nature  had  I  seen  such  waste  before.  O  Coletti,  you 
whose  inborn  melody,  once  of  kindred,  as  I  judged,  to  ^  the 
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Melodies  Eternal,'  might  h&ve  valiantly  weeded-out  this  and 
the  other  false  thing  from  the  wajs  of  men,  and  made  a  bit 
of  God's  Creation  more  melodious, — they  have  purchased  yoo 
away  from  that ;  chained  you  to  the  wheel  of  Prince  Ma- 
hogany's chariot,  and  here  you  make  Rport  for  a  macassar 
Chatabafnies  and  lita  improper-females  past  the  prime  of  life ! 
Wretched  spiritual  Ni^^r,  O,  if  you  hiul  »ome  genius,  and 
were  not  a  bom  Nigger  with  mere  appetite  for  pumpkin* 
should  \ou  have  cudured  such  a  lot  ?  I  lament  for  yoQ 
beyond  all  other  expensea.  Other  expenses  are  light ;  you 
are  the  Cleopatra's  ]K;arl  that  should  not  have  been  flung  into 
Mahogany's  claret-cup.  And  Hossiui,  too,  and  Mozart  and 
Bellini O  Heavens!  when  I  think  tJmt  Music  too  is  con- 
demned to  be  mad,  and  to  bum  herself,  to  this  end,  on  stub 
a  funeral  pile, — your  celestial  Opera-house  grows  dark  and 
infernal  to  me !  Behind  its  glitter  stalks  the  shadow  of 
Eternal  Dcatli  ;  tbrooj;h  it  too,  I  look  not  '  up  into  the 
divine  eye,'  as  Jlichter  has  it,  '  but  down  into  the  bottomless 
eye-socket' — not  up  towai'ds  God,  Heaven,  and  the  Throne 
of  Truth,  hut  too  truly  down  towards  Falsity,  Vacuity,  and 
the  dwelling-place  of  Everlasting  Despair.  *  %  -s 

Good  sirs,  surely  I  by  no  means  expect  the  Opera  will 
abolii^h  itself  this  year  or  the  nest.  But  if  you  ask  me.  Why 
heroes  are  not  bom  now,  why  heroisms  are  not  done  now  ?  I 
will  answer  you  :  It  is  a  world  all  calculateii  for  strangling 
of  heroisms.  At  every  ingress  into  life,  the  genius  of  the 
world  lies  in  wait  for  heroisms,  and  by  .reduction  or  compulsion 
unweariedly  does  its  utmost  to  jjervert  them  or  extinguish 
them.  Yes;  to  its  Hells  of  sweating  tailors,  distressed 
needlewomen  and  the  like,  this  Opera  of  yours  is  the  appro- 
priate Heaven  !  Of  a  truth,  if  you  will  read  a  Psalm  of 
Asaph  till  you  understand  it,  and  then  come  hither  and  hear 
the  Rossi ni-and-Coletti  Psalm,  you  will  find  the  ages  have 
altered  a  good  deal.  ''  *  '■^ 

Nor  do  I  wish  all  men  to  become  Psalmist  Asaphs  and 
fanatic  Hebrews.     Far  other  is  my  wish  ;  far  other,  and  wider. 
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is  now  my  notion  of  this  Universe,  Populations  of  stem 
faces,  stem  as  any  Hebrew,  but  capable  withal  of  bursting 
into  inextinguishable  laughter  on  occasion : — do  you  under- 
itand  that  new  and  better  form  of  character  P  Laughter 
also,  if  it  come  from  the  heart,  is  a  heavenly  thing.  But,  at 
least  aiid  lowest,  I  would  have  you  a  Population  abhorring 
phantasms ; — abhorring  vnveraaiy  in  all  things ;  and  in  your 
"  amusements,"  which  are  voluntary  and  not  compulsory 
things,  abhorring  it  most  impatiently  of  all.       *        *        * 


I 


PROJECT   Ol 
TION   OF  £ 


To  David  Laino^  Esquire  \ 

My  dear  Sib, — Wit 
Scottish  Historical  Port? 
more  qualified  to  speak 
with  me  more  than  an 
without  much  hope:  to 
there  are  needed  far  oth 
mine.       However,  you   8 
notions  on  the  subject  ar 

First  of  all,  then,  I  hf 
experience,  that  in  all  i 
has  been,  and  always  is, 
procure  a  bodily  likeness 
good  Portrait  if  such  exi; 
if  sincere  one.      In  sho: 
faithful  human  cneaturc, 
saw  with  his  eyes,  and  m 
now  valuable  to  me,  and 
whirVi  '•' 
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vague  Historical  Name  can  have  been,  will,  as  the  first  and 
directest  indication  of  all,  search  eagerly  for  a  Portrait,  for 
all  the  reasonable  Portraits  there  are ;  and  never  rest  till  he 
have  made  out,  if  possible,  what  the  man^s  natural  face  was 
like.  Often  I  have  found  a  Portrait  superior  in  real  instruc- 
tion to  half-a-dozen  written  ^  Biographies,^  as  Biographies  are 
written ; — or  rather,  let  me  say,  I  have  found  that  the  Por- 
trait was  as  a  small  lighted  candle  by  which  the  Biographies 
could  for  the  first  time  be  ready  and  some  human  interpreta- 
tion be  made  of  them ;  the  Biographied  Personage  no  longer 
an  empty  impossible  Phantasm,  or  distracting  Aggregate  of 
inconsistent  rumours — (in  which  state,  alas  his  usual  one,  he 
is  worth  nothing  to  anybody,  except  it  be  as  a  dried  thistle 
for  Pedants  to  thrash,  and  for  men  to  fly  out  of  the  way  of), 
— but  yielding  at  last  some  features  which  one  could  admit 
to  be  human.  Next  in  directness  are  a  man^s  genuine  Letters, 
if  he  have  left  any,  and  you  can  get  to  read  them  to  the 
bottom  :  of  course,  a  man^s  actions  are  the  most  complete  and 
indubitable  stamp  of  him ;  but  without  these  aids,  of  Por- 
traits and  Letters,  they  are  in  themselves  so  infinitely 
abstruse  a  stamp,  and  so  confused  by  foreign  rumour  and 
false  tradition  of  them,  as  to  be  oftenest  undecipherable  with 
certainty. 

This  kind  of  value  and  interest  I  may  take  as  the  highest 
pitch  of  interest  there  is  in  Historical  Portraits ;  this,  which 
the  zealous  and  studious  Historian  feels  in  them  :  and  one 
may  say,  all  men,  just  in  proportion  as  they  are  ^  Historians'* 
(which  every  mortal  is,  who  has  a  memory^  and  attachments 
and  possessions  in  the  Past),  will  feel  something  of  the  same, 
— every  human  creature,  something.  So  that  I  suppose 
there  is  absolutely  nobody  so  dark  and  dull,  and  everyway 
sunk  and  stupefied,  that  a  Series  of  Historical  Portraits, 
especially  of  his  native  country,  would  not  be  of  real  interest 
to  him ; — real  I  mean,  as  coming  from  himself  and  his  own 
heart,  not  imaginary^  and  preached-in  upon  him  by  the  News- 
papers ;  which  is  an  important  distinction. 
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And  all  this  is  quite  apart  from  the  artistic  value  of  the 
Portrflits  (which  also  is  a  real  value,  of  its  sort,  especially  for 
Bome  classes,  however  esaggerated  it  may  sometimes  be)  :  all 
this  is  a  quantity  to  be  addai  to  the  artbtic  value,  whatever 
it  may  be ;  and  appeals  to  a  far  deeper  and  more  univensl 
principle  in  human  nature  than  the  love  of  Pictures  is.  Of 
which  principle  some  dimmer  or  clearer  form  may  be  seen 
continualtv  active  wherever  men  are; — in  your  Antiquarum 
Museum,  for  example,  may  be  seen,  giving  very  conspicuooa 
proofs  of  itself,  sanctioned  more  or  less  by  all  the  world  !  If 
one  would  buy  an  indisputably  authentic  old  shoe  of  William 
Wallace  for  hundreds  of  pounds,  and  run  to  look  at  it  from 
all  ends  of  Scotland,  what  would  one  give  for  an  authentie 
visible  shadow  of  his  face,  could  Euch,  by  art  natural  or  art 
magic,  now  be  had  ! 

It  has  always  struck  me  that  Historical  Portrait- Galleries 
far  transcend  in  worth  all  other  kinds  of  National  Collections 
of  Pictures  whatever;  that  in  fact  they  ought  to  exist  (for 
many  reasons,  of  ail  degrees  of  weight)  in  every  country,  as 
among  the  most  popular  und  cherished  National  Possessions: 
— and  it  is  not  a  joiful  reflection,  but  an  extremely  mournful 
one,  that  in  no  country  is  there  at  present  such  a  thing  to  be 
found.  What  Louis-Philippe  mav  have  collected,  in  the  way 
of  French  Historical  Portrait,  at  Versailles,  I  did  not  see :  if 
worth  much  (which  I  hear  it  is  iiotl,  it  might  have  proved 
the  host  memorial  left  bv  him,  one  dav.  Chancellor  Clarendon 
made  a  brave  attempt  in  that  kind  for  England;  but  his 
House  and  'Gallery'  fell  all  asuniler,  in  a  sad  way;  and  as 
yet  there  has  been  no  siToiid  att^'uipt  that  I  can  hear  of  As 
mattei-s  stand.  Historical  Portraits  abound  in  England;  hut 
where  they  are,  or  where  any  individual  of  them  is,  no  man 
knows,  or  can  discover  except  by  groping  and  hunting  {under- 
ground, as  it  were,  and  like  the  mole !)  in  an  almost  desperate 
manner :  oven  among  the  intelligent  and  learned  of  your 
acquaintance,  you  inquire  to  no  purpose.  Nor  is  the  Eng- 
lish National  Gallery  poorer  in   this  respect  than  others, — 
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perhaps  even  much  the  reverse.     The  sad  rule  holds  in  all 
countries. 

In  the  Dresden  Gallery,  for  instance,  you  find  Flayings  of 
Bartholemew,  Flayings  of  Marsyas,  Rapes  of  the  Sabines: 
but  if  you  ask  for  a  Portrait  of  Martin  Luther,  of  Friedrich 
the  Wise,  nay,  even  of  August  the  Big,  of  Marshal  Saxe  or 
poor  Count  Briihl,  you  will  find  no  satisfactory  answer.  In 
Berlin  itself,  which  afiects  to  be  a  wiser  city,  I  found,  not 
long  ago,  Picture-Galleries  not  a  few,  wiiii  ancient  and 
modem  virti^  in  abundance  and  superabundance, — ^whole  acres 
of  mythological  smearing  (Tower  of  Babel,  and  I  know  not 
what),  by  Eaulbach  and  others,  still  going  on :  but  a  genuine 
PofiraiU  of  Frederic  the  Great  was  a  thing  I  could  nowhere 
hear  of.  That  is  strange,  but  that  is  true.  I  roamed  through 
endless  lines  of  Pictures ;  inquired  far  and  wide,  even  Sculptor 
Ranch  could  tell  me  nothing :  at  last  it  was  chiefly  by  good 
luck  that  the  thing  I  was  in  quest  of  turned  up. — ^This  I  find 
to  be  one  of  the  saddest  of  those  few  defects  in  the  world 
which  are  easily  capable  of  remedy :  I  hope  you  in  Scotland, 
in  the  ^  new  National  Museum  ^  we  hear  talk  of,  will  have  a 
good  eye  to  this,  and  remedy  it  in  your  own  case !  Scotlismd 
at  present  is  not  worse  than  other  countries  in  the  point  in 
question :  but  neither  is  it  at  all  better ;  and  as  Scotland, 
unlike  some  other  countries,  Jias  a  History  of  a  very  readable 
nature,  and  has  never  published  even  an  engraved  series  of 
National  Portraits,  perhaps  the  evil  is  more  sensible  and 
patent  there  than  elsewhere.  It  is  an  evil  which  should  be 
everywhere  remedied :  and  if  Scotland  be  the  first  to  set  an 
example  in  that  respect,  Scotland  will  do  honourably  by  her- 
self, and  achieve  a  benefit  to  all  the  world. 

From  this  long  Prologue,  if  you  have  patience  to  consider 
it  over,  you  will  see  sufficiently  what  my  notion  of  the  main 
rules  for  executing  the  Project  would  be.  The  grand  interest 
to  be  held  in  view  is  that  which  I  have  defined  as  the  HiHoriafCs 
— the  ingenuous  sincere  Strident  of  Histofifs.     Ingenuous  and 
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aiiicere  student ;  not  pedantic,  fantaatic  and  imaginary  !  It 
seenis  to  me  all  real  interest  for  the  other  classes  of  mankind, 
down  to  the  moat  ignorant  class,  may  well  be  considered  as 
only  a  more  and  more  diluted  fonn  of  that  interest.  Tbe 
rule  therefore  is,  Walk  straight  towards  that;  not  refusing 
to  look  to  the  right  and  left,  but  keeping  your  face  steadily 
on  that :  if  you  can  manage  to  secure  that  wtll,  all  else  will 
follow  from  it,  or  attend  it.  Ask  always,  What  would  the 
best-in  formed  and  most  ingenuous  Scottish  soul  like  most  to 
see,  for  illuminating  and  verifying  of  Scottish  History  to 
himself?  This  is  what  it  ooncerns  us  to  try  if  we  can  get 
for  him  and  for  the  world; — and,  on  the  whole,  this  only; 
for  it  is  certain,  ail  other  men  will  by  and  by  follow  this  best- 
informed  and  most  ingenuous  one ;  and  at  the  end  of  the 
account,  if  you  have  serred  him  well,  you  will  turn-out  to 
have  served  everybody  well. 

Great  zeal,  great  industry  will  of  fourse  be  needed  in 
hunting-up  what  Portraits  there  are,  scattered  wide  over 
country  mansions  in  all  parts  of  Scotland; — in  gathering-in 
your  raw-material,  so  to  speak.  Next,  not  less,  but  even 
more  important,  will  be  skill, — knowledge,  judgment,  and 
above  all,  fidelity, — in  selecting,  exhibiting  and  elucidating 
these.  That  indeed,  I  reckon,  will  be  the  vitalost  condition 
of  all ;  the  cardinal  point,  on  which  success  or  failure  will 
turn.  You  will  need  the  best  Pictorial  judgment  (some  faithful 
critic  who  really  kitow.t  the  Schools  and  Epochs  of  Art  a  little, 
and  can  help  towards  the  solution  of  so  many  things  that  will 
depend  on  that) ;  especially  all  the  Historical  knowledge  and 
good  sense  that  can  be  combined  upon  the  business  will  be 
indispensable  !  For  the  rest,  I  would  sedulously  avoiti  all 
concern  with  the  vulgar  Showman  or  Cliarlntan  line  of  action 
in  this  matter.  For  though  the  thing  nmst  depend,  a  good 
deal  at  least,  on  popular  support,  the  real  way  to  get  that 
{especially  in  such  a  matter)  is,  to  deserve  it :  the  thing  can 
by  no  means  be  done  by  Yaiikee-Bariium  methods;  nor  should 
it,  if  it  could.^In  a  word,  here  as  evervwhure,  to  winnow-out 
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the  chaff  of  the  business,  and  present  in  a  clear  and  pure 
state  what  of  wheat  (little  or  much)  may  be  in  it ;  on  this, 
as  I  compute,  the  Project  will  stand  or  fall.  If  faithfully 
executed, — the  chaff  actually  well  suppressed,  the  wheat 
honestly  given, — I  cannot  doubt  but  it  might  succeed.  Let 
it  but  promise  to  deserve  success,  I  suppose  honourable  help 
might  be  got  for  it  among  the  wealthier  and  wiser  classes  of 
Scotchmen. 

But  to  come  now  to  your  more  specific  questions,  I  should 
be  inclined,  on  the  above  principles,  to  judge : 

1^.  That  no  living  Scotchman's  portrait  should  be 
admitted,  however  ^HistoricaP  it  promised  to  be.  And  I 
would  farther  counsel  that  you  should  be  extremely  chaiy 
about  such  ^Historical  men^  as  have  died  within  the  last 
twenty-five  or  thirty  years ;  it  requires  always  the  space  of  a 
generation  to  discriminate  between  popular  monstrosities  and 
Historical  realities,  in  the  matter  of  Men, — to  let  mere  dust- 
clouds  settle  intp  their  natural  place  and  bulk.  But  from 
that  point,  especially  from  the  beginning  of  this  century, 
you  have  free  scope,  and  ever  freer,  backwards  to  the  very 
beginning  of  things, — which,  alas,  in  the  Pictorial  respect,  I 
fear  will  only  be  some  two  or  three  centuries,  or  little  more ! 
The  oldest  Scottish  portrait  I  can  recollect  to  have  seen,  of 
any  worth,  is  that  of  James  iv.  (and  only  as  an  engraving,  the 
original  at  Taymouth),  though  probably  enough  you  may  know 
of  older.  But  for  the  earlier  figures, — I  would  go  back  to 
Colm  and  Adamnan, — if  I  cotild^  by  any  old  illuminated  missal 
or  otherwise?  You  will  have  engravings,  coins,  casts  of 
sepulchral  monuments — I  have  seen  Bruce's  skuUy  at  least, 
cast  in  plaster !  And  remember  always  that  any  genuine 
help  to  conceive  the  actual  likeness  of  the  man  will  be 
welcome,  in  these  as  indeed  in  all  cases.  The  one  question 
is,  that  they  be  genuine  (or,  if  not,  well  marked  as  dotibt/iil^ 
and  in  what  degree  doubtftd) ;  that  they  be  *  helps,'  instead 
of  hindrances  and  criminal  misguidances  ! 

S"*.     In  r^ard  to  modem  pictures  representing  historical 
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events,  my  vote  woui<i  clearly  be,  To  make  the  mle  absolote 
not  to  admit  any  one  of  these ;  at  least  not  ti)I  I  saw  one 
that  was  other  than  an  infatuated  blotch  of  insinrere  ignorance, 
and  ft  mere  distress  to  an  earnest  and  well-instructed  eye  t 
Since  the  time  of  HoUar,  there  is  not  the  least  vfracity,  even 
of  intention,  in  such  things  ;  and  for  most  part,  there  is  nn 
igiujrance  altogether  ahject.  WiUne's  John  Knox,  for  example: 
no  picture  that  I  ever  saw  by  a  man  of  genius  can  well  be,  ID 
regard  to  all  earnest  purposes,  a  more  jwrfect  failure !  Can 
anything,  in  fact,  be  more  entirely  useUss  for  earnest  purposes, 
more  M/dike  what  ever  could  have  been  the  reality,  than  that 
gross  Isnergumen,  more  like  a  boxing  Butcher,  vhom  he  has 
set  into  a  pulpit  surrounded  with  draperies,  with  fat-shouldered 
women,  ami  play-actor  men  in  mail,  and  labelled  KnoxP  I 
know  the  picture  only  by  engravings,  always  hasten-on  when 
I  see  it  ill  a  window,  ami  would  not  for  much  have  it  hung 
on  the  wall  beside  me!  So,  too,  I  liaie  often  seen  a  Battk 
of  Worcesttr,  by  some  famed  Academician  or  other,  which 
consists  of  an  angry  man  and  horse  (man  presumabiv  intended 
for  Cromwell,  but  not  like  him),- — man,  with  heavy  flapping 
Spanish  cloak,  etc.,  and  no  hat  to  his  head,  firing  a  pistol 
over  his  shouliler  into  what  seems  a  dreadful  shower  of  rain 
in  the  distance  !  What  can  be  the  use  of  such  things,  except 
to  persons  who  have  turned  their  back  on  real  interests,  and 
gone  wool-gathering  in  search  of  imaginary  ?  All  that  kind 
of  matter,  as  indisputable  '  chaff,'  ougbt  to  be  severely  purged 
away. 

3°.  AVith  respect  to  phmiUli/  of  portraits,  when  you 
have  the  ofl'er  of  more  than  oneP  The  answer  to  that,  on 
the  principles  already  stated,  will  come  out  different  in  diflc'rcnt 
cases,  and  be  an  affair  of  consideration  and  compromise.  For 
the  earlier  {and  more  uncertain)  figures,  I  should  incline  to 
admit  all  that  could  be  got ;  certainly  all  that  could  be 
found  genuine,  that  were  'helps,'  as  above  said.  N'ay,  such 
even  as  were  only  half-genuine,  if  there  were  no  others; 
marking  well  their  doubtful  character.      As  you  come  lower 
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down,  the  selection  will  be  stricter;  and  in  quite  modem 
times  when  pictures  are  plentiful,  I  should  think  one  portrait 
would  in  general  be  the  rule.  But  of  course  respect  must  be 
had  to  the  importance  of  the  man,  the  txceUence  of  the 
portraits  offered  (or  their  peculiar  worth  for  your  objects), 
the  quantity  of  house-room  you  are  like  to  have,  etc.  etc. ; 
and  the  decision  will  be  the  summary  and  adjustment  of  all 
these  considerations. 

For  example,  during  the  ReformcUion  period  I  would  take 
of  John  Knox,  and  his  consorts  and  adversaries  (Lethington, 
Kirkcaldy,  Regents  Murray,  Morton,  and  Mar,  Buchanan, 
Bothwell,  even  Rizzio,  and  the  like),  any  picture  I  could  get ; 
all  attainable  pictures,  engravings,  etc,  or  almost  all,  unless 
they  be  more  numerous  than  I  suppose, — ^might  promise  to 
be  ^helps,^  in  that  great  scarcity,  and  great  desire  to  be 
helped.  While,  again,  in  reference  to  T%s  Forty-Jive^  where 
pictures  abound,  and  where  the  personages  and  their  affair 
are  so  infinitely  insignificant  in  comparison,  I  should  expect 
that  one  portrait,  and  that  only  of  the  veiy  topmost  men, 
would  well  suffice.  Yet  there  is  a  real  interest,  too,  in  that 
poor  Forty-five, — ^for,  in  fine,  we  lie  very  near  it  still,  and 
that  is  always  a  great  point ;  and  I  should  somehow  like  to 
have  a  Hawley,  a  Sir  John  Cope,  Wade,  and  Duke  of 
Cumberland  smuggled  in,  by  way  of  'illustrative  Notes,^  if 
that  were  possible.  Nay,  I  really  think  it  should  be  done ; 
and,  on  the  whole,  perceive  that  The  Forty-Jive  will  be  one 
of  your  more  opulent  fields. 

The  question,  "  Who  is  a  Historical  Character  ? "  is,  in 
many  cases,  already  settled,  and,  in  most  cases,  will  be  capable 
of  easy  settlement.  In  general,  whoever  lives  in  the  memory 
of  Scotchmen,  whoever  is  yet  practically  recognisable  as  a 
conspicuous  worker,  speaker,  singer,  or  sufferer  in  the  past 
time  of  Scotland,  he  is  a  <  Historical  Character,^  and  we  shall 
be  glad  to  see  the  veritable  likeness  of  him.  For  examples, 
given  at  random : — George  Buchanan,  David  Rizzio,  Ix>rd 
Hailes,    Lord    Karnes,    Monboddo,    Bozzy,    Bums,   Gawin 
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DougK>^,  Barbour,  Jamie  Thomson.  I  would  take  io,  utd 
eagcrlv,  Diivid  Dale  (of  the  cotton  manufacture),  less  eagerly 
Dundas  {of  the  sulferage  ditto),  and,  in  general,  ask  myteltf 
Wiio  said,  did,  or  suffered  anything  truly  memorable,  or  even 
anything  still  much  remembered  ?  From  Bruce  down  to 
Heathfield  and  AbertTomby,  the  common  History-hooks  will 
direct  you  plentifully  as  to  one  class;  and  for  the  othen, 
knowledge  and  good  judgment  will  be  the  methods. 

4°.  La-sUvi  OS  to  the  Catalogue.  I  am  accustomed  to 
conceive  the  Catalogue,  if  well  done,  as  one  of  the  best  ports 
of  the  whole.  Brevity,  sound  knowledge,  exactitude,  fidelitir, 
ought  to  be  the  characterietic  of  every  feature  of  it.  S*y 
you  allow,  on  the  avei^e,  not  more  than  half  a  page  to 
eacli,  in  by  far  the  majority  of  cases;  hardly  more  thaa  a 
page  to  any :  historical,  lucid,  above  all  things  exact.  I 
would  giie  the  rxxiiwe  of  the  man's  history,  coruli-nxcd  to  the 
very  utmost;  the  dates,  his  birth,  death,  iiiaiii  transactions, — 
in  short  the  bouci  of  his  history ;  tlieii  add  reference  to  books 
and  souri'es  (carefully  distinguishing  the  good  from  the  less 
good),  where  his  history  and  character  can  be  learned  farther 
by  such  as  wish  to  study  it.  Afterwards  in  a  line  or  two, 
indicate  the  actual  habitat  of  the  picture  here  exhibited;  its 
history,  if  it  have  one;  that  it  is  knmtm  to  be  by  such  and 
such  a  master  (and  on  what  authority),  or  that  it  is  only 
guessed.  What  value  and  excellence  might  lie  in  such  a 
Catalogue,  if  rightly  done,  I  need  uot  say  to  David  Laing; 
nor  what  labour,  knowledge  and  resources  would  be  needeil 
to  do  it  well !  Perhaps  divided  among  .several  men  (with 
some  head  to  preside  over  all),  according  to  the  several 
penocli  and  classes  of  subject;- — I  can  perceive  work  enough 
for  you,  among  others,  there !  But,  on  the  whole,  it  could 
be  done;  and  it  would  be  well  worth  doing,  and  a  permanently 
useful  thing.  I  would  have  it  printed  in  some  bountt  form, 
not  lis  a  pamphlet,  but  still  very  cheap;  I  should  exjiect  a 
wide  immediate  sale  for  it  at  railway  stations  and  elsewhere 
while  the  Kxhibitioii  went  on,  and  a  steady  and  permanent  sale 
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for  it  afterwaids  for  a  long  time  indeed.  A  modem  Nicolson, 
done  according  to  the  real  zvani  of  the  present  day;  and 
far  beyond  what  any  ^Historical  Library,^  with  its  dusty 
pedantries,  ever  was  before ! 

But  enough  now.  Your  patience  must  not  be  quite  ridden 
to  death,  and  the  very  paper  admonishes  me  to  have  done. 
Accept  in  good  part  what  hasty  stuff  I  have  written  ;  forgive 
it  at  least.  I  must  say,  this  small  National  Project  has  again 
grown  to  look  quite  beautiful  to  me ; — -possible  surely  in  some 
form,  and  full  of  uses.  Probably  the  real  "  Crystal  Palace  '^ 
that  would  beseem  poor  old  Scotland  in  these  days  of 
Exhibitions — a  country  rather  eminently  rich  in  men  perhaps, 
which  is  the  pearl  and  soul  of  all  other  "  riches.'"  Believe 
me  yours  ever  truly,  T.  Caelyle.^ 

^  Some  efforts,  I  believe,  were  made  in  the  direction  indicated,  by  Gentle- 
men of  the  Antiquarian  Society  and  others;  but  as  yet  without  any  actual 
"  Exhibition"  coming  to  light  Later,  and  for  Britain  at  large,  we  have  had, 
by  the  Government  itself,  some  kind  of  "  Commission  "  or  "  Board  "  appointed, 
for  forming  a  permanent  "National  Portrait-Gallery," — ^with  what  success  is 
still  to  be  seen.-— <A2?/f  of  1857.) 
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A  GLIMPSE  OF  SAXON  HISTORY 
[18M] 
OvKU  stiis  ill  Saxony,  in  the  month  of  July  1465,  a  notable 
thing  befell;  and  this  in  regard  to  two  j>crsons  who  have 
the  HI  stives,  by  accident,  become  notable.  Concerning  which 
we  are  now  to  say  something,  with  the  reader's  permission. 
Unluckily,  few  English  readers  ever  heard  of  the  event ;  and 
it  is  probable  there  is  but  one  English  reader  or  writer  {the 
present  reviewer,  for  his  sins)  that  was  ever  driven  or  led  to 
inquire  into  it :  so  that  it  is  quite  wild  soil,  very  rough  for 
the  ploughshare ;  neither  can  the  harvest  well  be  considerable. 
"English  readers  are  so  deeply  ignorant  of  foreign  history, 
especially  of  German  history  !"  exclaims  a  leanied  professor. 
Alas,  yes;  English  readei-s  are  dreadfully  ignorant  of  many 
things,  indeed  of  most  things ; — which  is  a  lamentable 
circumstance,  and  ought  to  be  amended  by  degi-ecs. 

But,  however  all  this  may  be,  here  is  somewhat  in  relation 
to  that  Saxon  business,  called  the  Prhrzcnraiib,  or  Stealing  of 
the  Princes,  and  to  the  other  "  pearls  of  men)ory '"  {do  not  call 
theui  old  buttons  of  memory  !)  which  string  themselves  upon 

'  Westminster  Review,  No.  123,  January  1855.-1.  Sckrcitin  Gesihichte 
dts  Prinzenraubi  (Scliieitct's  Hisloty  of  the  Stealing  of  the  Princes).  Leipzig 
1S04. 

2.  Johann  HUhncrs,  Ralcris  dcr  Srlmle  :it  S.  Johanni!  in  Hamburg, 
Gtntalogiahe  Tabellin  (GenealOEical  Tables,  by  Johann  Ilubncr,  Reclor  of  St. 
John's  School  in  Hamburg.)     3  vols,  oblong  4I0.  Leipzig,  1725-1728. 

3.  Gcncalosiickc  TafeUt  zur  SlaaUnstsikiih/e  dtr  Gtrmanisihcn  und Slawinhen 
Volkerim  1  g/^n /a*  r*uHfl',;r/ {Genealogical  Tables  for  ihe  .Stale  History  of  the 
Germanic  and  Slavic  Nations  in  the  iQlh  Century).  By  Dr.  Friedrich  Maximilian 
CErtel.     1  vol.  oblong  l2mo.     Leipzig,  1S46. 
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fhe  threads  of  that.  Beating  about  in  those  dismal  haunted 
wildernesses;  painfully  sorting  and  sifting  in  the  historical 
lumber-rooms  and  their  dusty  fusty  imbroglios,  in  quest  of 
far  other  objects, — this  is  what  we  have  picked-up  on  that 
accidental  matter.  To  which  the  reader,  if  he  can  make  any 
use  of  it,  has  our  welcome  and  our  blessing. 

The  Weitin  Line  of  Saxon  Princes,  the  same  that  yet 
endures,  known  by  sight  to  every  English  creature  (for  the 
high  individual.  Prince  Albert,  is  of  it),  had  been  lucky  enough 
to  combine  in  itself,  by  inheritance,  by  good  management, 
chiefly  by  inheritance  and  mere  force  of  survival,  all  the  Three 
separate  portions  and  divided  dignities  of  that  country  :  the 
Thiiringen  Landgraviate,  the  Meissen  Markgraviate,  and  the 
ancient  Duchy  and  Electorate  of  Saxony ;  and  to  become  very 
great  among  the  Princes  of  the  Glerman  Empire.  It  was 
in  1423  that  Elector  Frederick,  named  der  StreUbare  (the 
Fencible,  or  Prompt-to-fight),  one  of  the  notables  of  this  line, 
had  got  from  Emperor  Sigismund,  for  help  rendered  (of  which 
poor  Sigismund  had  always  need,  in  all  kinds),  the  vacant  JSTur 
(Electorship)  and  Dukedom  of  Saxony ;  after  which  accession, 
and  through  the  earlier  portion  of  the  fifteenth  century,  this 
Saxon  House  might  fairly  reckon  itself  the  greatest  in  Germany, 
till  Austria,  till  Brandenburg  gradually  rose  to  overshadow  it. 
Law  of  primogeniture  could  never  be  accepted  in  that  country; 
nothing  but  divisions,  redivisions,  coalesdngs,  splittings,  and 
never-ending  readjustments  and  collisions  were  prevalent  in 
consequence ;  to  which  cause,  first  of  all,  the  loss  of  the  race 
by  Saxony  may  be  ascribed. 

To  enter  into  all  that,  be  far  from  us.  Enough  to  say 
that  this  Streitbarey  Frederick  the  Fencible^  left  several  sons, 
and  none  of  them  without  some  snack  of  principality  taken 
from  the  main  lot :  several  sons,  who,  however,  by  death  and 
bad  behaviour,  pretty  soon  reduced  themselves  to  two :  1st, 
the  eldest,  a  Frederick,  named  the  Placid,  Peaceable,  or  Pacific 
(Friedrich  der  Sair0muih%ge\  who  possessed  the  electorate,  and 
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inditiriUe^  inalienable  land  thereto  pertaining  (WitlaJM9|^ 
Tcngaii, etc. ;  a  certain  ^dide^or  province  in  the  Wittenbeig 
legion ;  of  whidi,  as  Fnuria  has  now  got  all  or  most  of  it, 
the  exact  boondaries  are  not  known  to  me);  and  Sd,  « 
Wilhelm,  who  in  all  the  other  tenitories  <  ruled  conjointlj  * 
with  Frederick* 

Conjointly:  were  not  such  lands  likely  to  be  beantifblly 
^niled  *  P  like  a  carriage-team  with  two  drivers  on  the  bos  1 
Frederidc,  however,  was  pacific ;  probably  an  excellent  good- 
natured  man ;  for  I  do  not  find  that  he  wanted  fire  either, 
and  conclude  that  the  firiendly  elements  abounded  in  him. 
FrederidL  was  a  man  that  could  be  lived  with ;  and  the  con- 
joint govemm^it  went  on,  without  visible  outbreak,  between 
his  brother  YTilhelm  and  him,  for  a  series  of  years.  For 
twelve  years,  better  or  wmrse ; — mudi  better  than  our  own 
red  and  white  Amss  here  at  home,  whidi  were  fiut  budding 
into  battles  of  St.  Albans,  battles  of  Towton,  and  other  sad 
outcMies  about  that  time !  Of  which  twelve  years  we  accord- 
ingly say  nothing. 

But  now  in  the  twelfth  year,  a  foolish  second-cousin,  m 
Friedrich  the  Silly  (EiiifSltige)^  at  Weimar,  died  childless, 
A.D.  1440;  by  which  event  extensive  Thuringian  possessions 
fell  into  the  main  lot  again ;  whereupon  the  question  arose. 
How  to  divide  them  ?  A  question  difficult  to  solve ;  which 
by  and  by  declared  itself  to  be  insoluble ;  and  gave  rise  to 
open  war  between  the  brothers  Frederick  Pacific  and  WUhelm 
of  Meissen.  Frederick  proving  stronger,  Wilhelm  called-in  the 
Bohemians, — confused  Hussite,  Ziska-Podiebrad  populations, 
bitter  enemies  of  orthodox  Germany ;  against  whom  Frederick 
sent  celebrated  fighting  captains,  Eunz  von  E^aufungen  and 
others ;  who  did  no  good  on  the  Bohemians,  but  showed  all 
men  how  dangerous  a  conflagration  had  arisen  here  in  the 
heart  of  the  country,  and  how  needful  to  be  quenched  with- 
out delay.  Accordingly  the  neighbours  all  ran  up,  Kaiser 
Frederick  iii.  at  the  head  of  them  (a  cunning  old  Kaiser, 
Max'^s  father) ;  and  quenched  it  was,  after  four  or  five  years' 
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ruinous  confusion,  by  the  ^treaty  of  Naumburg^  in  1450, — 
most  obscuie  treaty,  not  necessary  to  be  laid  before  the  reader; 
— whereby,  if  not  joint  government,  peaceable  division  and 
separation  could  ensue. 

The  conflagration  was  thus  put  out ;  but  various  coak  of 
it  continued  hot  for  a  long  time, — Eunz  von  Eaufungen, 
above  mentioned,  the  hottest  of  all.  Eunz  or  Conrad,  bom 
squire  or  ritter  of  a  certain  territory  and  old  tower  called 
Eaufungen,  the  site  of  which  old  tower,  if  now  no  ruins  of  it, 
can  be  seen  near  Penig  on  the  Mulde  river,  some  two-hours 
ride  south-east  of  Altenburg  in  those  Thuringian  or  Upper 
Saxon  regions, — ^Eunz  had  made  himself  a  name  in  the  world, 
though  unluckily  he  was  short  of  property  otherwise  at  present 
For  one  thing,  Eunz  had  gained  great  renown  by  beating 
Albert  of  Brandenburg,  the  Albert  named  JchUks,  third 
Hohenzollem  Elector  of  Brandenburg,  and  the  fiercest  fighter 
of  his  day  (a  terrible  hawk-nosed,  square-jawed,  lean,  ancient 
man,  ancestor  of  Frederick  the  Great);  Eunz,  I  say,  had 
beaten  this  potentate,  being  hired  by  the  town  of  Niimberg, 
Albert^s  rebellious  town,  to  do  it ;  or  if  not  beaten  him  (for 
Albert  prevailed  in  the  end),  had  at  least  taken  him  captive 
in  some  fight,  and  made  him  pay  a  huge  ransom.  He  had 
also  been  in  the  Hussite  wars,  this  Eunz,  fighting  up  and 
down :  a  Grerman  candotttere^  I  find,  or  Dugald  Dalgetty  of 
the  epoch ;  his  last  stroke  of  work  had  been  this  late  engage- 
ment, under  Frederick  Uie  Peaceable,  to  fight  against  brother 
Wilhelm  and  his  Bohemian  allies. 

In  this  last  enterprise  Eunz  had  prospered  but  indifierently. 
He  had  indeed  gained  something  they  called  the  ^  victory  of 
Gera,^ — loud  honour,  I  doubt  not,  and  temporary  possession 
of  that  little  town  of  Gera; — but  in  return,  had  seen  his 
own  old  tower  of  Eaufungen  and  all  his  properties  wasted  by 
ravages  of  war.  Nay,  he  had  at  length  been  taken  captive 
by  the  Bohemians,  and  been  obliged  to  ransom  himself  by 
huge  outlay  of  money : — 4,000  goldguldetif  or  about  S,000/. 
sterling;  a  crushing  sum!     With  all  which  losses,  why  did 
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not  Kunz  lose  his  life  too,  aa  he  might  easily  have  done  ?  It 
wouki  have  been  better  for  him.  Not  having  lost  his  life,  be  did 
of  course,  at  the  end  of  the  war,  claim  and  expect  indemnity : 
but  he  could  get  none,  or  not  any  that  was  satisfactory  to  him. 
Elector  I'redericlt  had  had  losses  of  his  own  ;  was  disposed 
to  stick  to  the  letter  of  hia  contracts  in  reference  to  Kunz: 
not  even  the  4,000  goldgulden  of  Bohemian  ransom  would 
he  consent  to  repay.  Elector  Frederick  alleged  that  Kunz 
was  not  his  liegeman,  whom  he  was  bound  to  protect;  but 
only  his  soldier,  hired  to  tight  at  bo  much  per  day,  and  stand 
the  risks  himself.  In  fine,  he  exasperated  Kunz  very  much  ; 
and  could  be  brought  to  nothing,  except  to  agree  that  arbi- 
trators should  be  named,  to  settle  what  was  really  due  from 
one  to  the  other; — ft  course  of  little  promise  to  indigent, 
indignant  Kunz.  The  arbitrators  did  accordingly  meet,  and 
Kunn  being  summoned,  made  his  appearance;  but  not  liking 
the  figure  of  the  court,  went  away  again  without  waiting  for 
the  verdict;  which  accordingly  did  fall  out  infinitely  short  of 
his  wishes  or  expectations,  and  made  the  indigent  man  still 
more  indignant.  Violent  speeches  were  heard  from  him  in 
consequence,  and  were  officiously  reported  ;  nay,  some  say, 
were  heard  by  the  Elector  himself:  for  example,  ITiat  a  man 
might  have  vengeance,  if  he  could  get  nothing  else ;  that  an 
indigent,  indignant  fighting  man,  driven  utterly  desperate, 
would  harry  and  destroy;  would  do  this  and  also  that,  of  a 
direful  and  dreadful  nature.  To  which  the  Elector  answered  : 
"Don't  burn  the  fishponds,  at  any  rate;  the  poor  fishes  in 
their  ponds  ! " — -still  farther  angering  Kunz.  Kunz  was  then 
heanl  growiing  about  "vengeance  not  on  this  unjust  Elector's 
land  and  people,  but  on  his  flesh  and  blood  " ;  in  short,  grow- 
ing ever  more  intemperate,  grim  of  humour,  and  violent  of 
speech,  Kunz  was  at  last  banished  the  country;  ordered  flatly 
to  go  about  his  business,  and  growl  elsewhere.  He  went, 
with  certain  indigent  followers  of  his,  across  into  Bohemia ; 
where,  after  groping  about,  he  purchased  an  old  castle,  Isen- 
hurg  the  name  of  it ;  castle  hanging  somewhere  on  the  western 
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slopes  of  the  Erzgehirge  (Metal  Mountains  so-called),  con- 
venient for  the  Saxon  frontier,  and  to  be  had  cheap :  this 
empty  damp  old  castle  of  Isenbiu^  Eunz  bought ;  and  lived 
there,  in  such  humour  as  may  be  conceived.  Revenge  on 
this  unjust  Elector,  and  ^^  not  on  his  land  and  people,  but  on 
his  flesh  and  blood^^  was  now  the  one  thought  of  Eunz. 

Two  Misnian  squires,  Mosen  and  Schonberg,  former  sub- 
alterns of  his,  I  suppose,  and  equally  disaffected  as  himself, 
were  with  him  at  Isenburg ;  besides  these,  whose  connections 
and  followers  could  assist  with  head  or  hand,  there  was  in 
correspondence  with  him  one  Schwalbe,  a  Bohemian  by  birth, 
officiating  now  as  cook  (cook  or  scullion,  I  am  uncertain  which) 
in  the  electoral  Castle  itself  at  Altenburg ;  this  Schwalbe,  in 
the  way  of  intelligence  and  help  for  plotting,  was  of  course 
the  most  important  of  all.  Intelligence  enough  from  Schwalbe 
and  his  consorts;  and  schemes  grounded  thereon;  first  one 
scheme  and  then  another  in  that  hungry  castle  of  Isenburg, 
we  need  not  doubt.  At  length  word  came  from  Schwalbe, 
That  on  the  7th  of  July  (1455)  the  Elector  was  to  take  a 
journey  to  Leipzig;  Electress  and  two  Princes  (there  were 
but  two,  still  boys)  to  be  left  behind  at  Altenburg :  whether 
anything  could  follow  out  of  thatiP  Most  of  the  servants, 
Schwalbe  added,  were  invited  to  a  supper  in  the  town,  and 
would  be  absent  drinking.  Absent  drinking ;  Princes  left 
unguarded  ?  Much  can  foUow  out  of  that !  Wait  for  an 
opportunity  till  Doomsday,  will  there  ever  come  a  better? 
Let  this,  in  brief,  be  the  basis  of  our  grand  scheme ;  and  let 
all  hands  be  busy  upon  it.  Isenburg  expects  every  man  to 
do  his  duty ! — ^Nor  was  Isenburg  disappointed. 

The  venerable  little  Saxon  town  of  Altenburg  lies,  among 
intricate  woods  and  Metal-Mountain  wildernesses,  a  good  day*s 
riding  west  from  Isenburg :  nevertheless,  at  the  fit  date,  Isen- 
burg has  done  its  duty ;  and  in  spite  of  the  intricacies  and 
the  hot  weather,  Kunz  is  on  the  ground  in  full  readiness. 
Towards  midnight,  namely,  on  the  7th  of  July  1455,  Eunz, 
with  a  party  of  thirty  men,  his  two  Misnian  squires  among* 


the  rest  below,  to  be  vi 
when  once  we  were  maste 
Kunz,  who  had  once  \ 
every  room  and  j)assage 
Misnians  also  know  it,  c 
They  first  lock  all  the  se 
door ;  walk  then  into  the 
in  charge  of  their  ancient 
can  give  no  hindrance; — I 
twelve  and  fourteen ;  desa 
case,  into  the  court  of  thi 
rather,  not  quite  successful 
They  find,  when  in  the  coui 
is  Prince  Ernst,  the  eldest 
Albert  we  have  brought  his 
of  no  use  to  us.     This  wa 
stupid  Mosen!      Eunz  him 
the  real  Albert,  who  had  hie 
with  the  real  Albert.      "  T 
without  delay  ! ""     These  no 
to  what  terrors  and  cmoti 
door  bolted,   but   learning 
speaks  or  shriel^'   ^- —   " 
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Kiinz,  forth  again  into  the  ambrosial  night,  divides  his 
party  into  two,  one  Prince  with  each ;  Eunz  himself  leading 
the  one,  Mosen  to  lead  the  other.  They  are  to  ride  by  two 
different  roads  towards  Bohemia,  that  if  one  missluck,  there 
may  still  be  another  to  make  terms.  Eunz  himself,  with  the 
little  Albert  he  has  got  on  hand  (no  time  to  change  princes 
at  present),  takes  the  more  northerly  road ;  and  both  dive 
into  the  woods.  Not  a  moment  to  be  lost ;  for  already  the 
alarm-bell  is  out  at  Altenburg, — some  servant  having  burst 
his  door,  and  got  clutch  of  it ;  the  results  of  which  will  be 
manifold !  Result  JirH  could  not  fail :  The  half-drunk 
servants,  who  are  out  at  supper,  come  tumbling  home ;  listen 
open-mouthed,  then  go  tumbling  back  into  the  little  town, 
and  awaken  its  alarm-bell ;  which  awakens,  in  the  usual  pro- 
gression, all  others  whatsoever ;  so  that  Saxony  at  large,  to 
the  remotest  village,  firom  all  its  belfries,  big  and  little,  is 
ringing  madly ;  and  all  day  Kunz,  at  eveiy  thin  place  of  the 
forest,  hears  a  ding-dong  of  doom  pronounced  against  him, 
and  plunges  deviously  forward  all  the  more  intently. 

A  hot  day,  and  a  dreadful  ride  through  boggy  wastes  and 
intricate  mountain  woods ;  with  the  alarm-bell,  and  shadow  of 
the  gallows,  dogging  one  all  the  way.  Here,  however,  we  are 
now  within  an  hour  of  the  Bohemian  border ; — cheerily,  my 
men,  through  these  wild  woods  and  hills !  The  young  FVince, 
a  boy  of  twelve,  declares  himself  dying  of  thirst.  Eunz,  not 
without  pity,  not  without  anxiety  on  that  head,  bids  his  men 
ride  on ;  all  but  himself  and  two  squires  shall  ride  on,  get 
everything  ready  at  Isenburg,  whither  we  and  his  young 
Highness  will  soon  follow.  Eunz  encourages  the  Prince; 
dismounts,  he  and  his  squires,  to  gather  him  some  bilberries. 
Eunz  is  busy  in  that  search, — when  a  black  figure  staggers-in 
upon  the  scene ;  a  grimy  JToAfer,  namely  (Collier,  Charcoal- 
burner),  with  a  long  poking-pole  (what  he  calls  schUrbaum)  in 
his  hand  :  grimy  Collier,  just  awakened  from  his  after-dinner 
nap ;  somewhat  astonished  to  find  company  in  these  solitudes. 
*<How,  what!     Who  is  the  young  gentleman?     What  are 
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my  Hcrren  pleased  to  be  doing  here  t "  inquired  the  ColUer. 
"  I'ooh,  a  youth  who  has  run  avay  from  his  relatiooe  :  who 
has  falltii  thirsty  :  do  you  know  where  bilberrica  are  ? — No  ? 
— Then  why  not  walk  on  your  wiiy,  my  grim  one  ?  "  The 
grim  one  has  heard  ringing  of  alarm-bells  all  day;  is  not 
<|uite  in  haste  to  go  :  KuQZ,  whirling  round  to  make  him  go, 
is  caught  in  the  bushes  by  the  spurs,  falls  Hat  on  his  face; 
the  young  Prince  whispers  eagerly,  "  I  am  Prince  Albert,  and 
am  atolin  !  " — Whew-wew  ! — One  of  the  squires  aims  a  blow 
at  tlie  Prince,  so  it  is  said ;  perhaps  it  was  at  the  Collier 
only  :  the  Collier  wards  with  his  poking-pole,  strikea 
fiercely  with  his  poking-pole,  fells  down  the  squire,  betaboim 
Kunz  himself.  During  which  the  Collier's  dog  lustily  bariu; 
and,  bc-hul(l,  the  Collier's  Wife  comes  running  on  the  Beeae, 
and  with  her  shrieks  brings  a  body  of  other  colliers  upon  it : 
Ktinz  is  evidently  done  ! 

He  xurrenders,  with  liis  si[uiros  am!  Prince  ;  is  led,  by  this 
black  botlyguard,  armed  with  aies,  shovels,  poking-poles,  to 
the  neighbouring  monastery  of  Grilnhain  (Green  Grove),  and 
is  there  safe  warded  under  lock-and-key.  The  afternoon  of 
July  tith,  1465;  what  a  day  for  him  and  for  others! — I 
remark,  with  certainty,  that  dusty  riilers,  in  rather  unusual 
numboRi,  and  of  miscellaneous  equipment,  are  also  entering 
J^ondoii  L'ity,  far  away,  this  very  evL-miig ;  it  constitutional 
|>arliament  having  to  take  seat  at  Westminster,  tomorrow, 
i)th  July  1455,  of  all  days  and  years,'  to  settle  what  the 
battle  of  St.  Albans,  lately  fought,  will  come  to.  For  the 
rest,  that  the  King  of  England  has  fallen  imbecile,  and  his 
shc-wolf  of  Friuice  is  on  flight :  that  probably  York  will  be 
Protector  again  (till  be  lose  his  iiead), — and  that  the  troubles 
of  mankind  are  not  limited  to  Saxony  and  its  Metal  Moun- 
tains, but  that  the  Devil  everywhere  is  busy,  as  usual ! — This 
consideration  will  serve  at  least  to  date  the  affair  of  Kunz  for 
us,  and  shall  therefore  stand  unerased. 

Prom  Griinhuin  Monastery  the  Electress,  gladdest  of  Saxon 

'  lli:Diy'i  Jiiif^ry  e/ Britaiti,  vi.  io8. 
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mothers,  gets  back  her  younger  boj  to  Altenbuig,  with  hope 
of  the  other :  praised  be  heaven  forever  for  it.  **  And  you,  O 
Collier  of  a  thousand !  what  is  your  wish,  what  is  your  want  ? 
— How  dared  you  beard  such  a  lion  as  that  Eunz,  you  with 
your  simple  poking-pole,  you  Collier  sent  of  heaven  !  ^ — 
^^  Madam,  I  drilled  him  soundly  with  my  poking-pole  (hah  ihn 
weidlich  getrilU) ;  ^^  at  which  they  all  laughed,  and  called  the 
Collier  der  TrUltr,  the  DriUer. 

Meanwhile,  Mosen  the  Misnian,  is  also  faring  ill ;  with  the 
alarm-bells  all  awake  about  him,  and  the  country  risen  in  hot 
chase.  Six  of  his  men  have  been  caught ;  the  rest  are  diving 
ever  deeper  into  the  thickets*  In  the  end,  they  seek  shelter 
in  a  cavern,  stay  there  perdue  for  three  days,  not  far  from 
the  castle  of  Steina,  still  within  the  Saxon  border.  Three 
days, — while  the  debate  of  Westminster  is  prosperously  pro- 
ceeding, and  imbecile  Henry  the  Sixth  takes  his  ease  at 
Windsor, — these  poor  fellows  lie  quaking,  hungry,  in  their 
cave ;  and  dare  not  debate,  except  in  Whispers ;  very  uncer- 
tain what  the  issue  will  be.  The  third  day  they  hear  from 
colliers  or  wandering  woodmen,  accidentally  talking  together 
in  their  neighbourhood,  thait  Eunz  is  taken,  tried,  and  most 
probably  beheaded.  Well-a-day!  Well-a-day!  Hereupon 
they  open  a  correspondence  with  the  nearest  Amtmann,  him 
of  Zwickau :  to  the  effect,  That  if  free  pardon  is  granted, 
they  will  at  once  restore  Prince  Enkst;  if  not,  they  will  at 
once  kill  him.  The  Amtmann  of  Zwickau  is  thrown  into 
excitement,  it  may  well  be  supposed:  but  what  can  the 
Amtmann  or  any  official  person  do  ?  Accede  to  their  terms, 
since,  as  desperate  men,  they  have  the  power  of  enforcing 
them.  It  is  thought,  had  they  even  demanded  Eunz^s 
pardon,  it  must  have  been  granted;  but  they  fancied  Eunz 
already  ended,  and  did  not  insist  on  this.  Enough,  on  the 
11th  of  the  month,  fourth  day  since  the  flight,  third  day  in 
this  hunger-cave  of  Steina,  Prince  Ernst  was  given  up ;  and 
Mosen,  Schonfels  and  Co.,  refreshed  with  food,  fled  swiftly, 
unharmed,  and  ^were  never  heard  of  more,^  say  my  authorities. 
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Prince  Ernst  was  received  bj  his  glad  father  at  Chemnits; 
toon  carried  to  his  glad  motber  aiul  brothn-  at  Aiienbarg  i 
upon  which  the  whole  conrt,  with  trenibling  joy,  made  • 
pilgrimage  to  Ebersdorf,  a  monastery  sod  shrine  in  those 
parts.  They  gave  pious  thanks  there,  one  and  all ;  the 
mothtr  giving  suitable  donation  fiirtbemiore ;  and,  what  tc 
notable,  hanging-np  among  her  otiier  votive  gifts  two  coatt 
(ihe,  snys  nnnour  and  print) ;  but  I  guess  it  was  the  lucrative 
Hhowmen  after  Her) :  the  coat  of  Kunz,  leather  bofT  I  suppose, 
and  the  coat  of  The  Driller,  Triller,  as  we  call  that  bcaren- 
sent  Collier,  coat  grimy  black,  and  made  of  what  stuff  I  know 
not.  Which  coats  were  still  shon'n  in  the  present  generation; 
nay,  perhaps  are  still  to  be  seen  at  this  day,  if  a  judiciow 
tourist  made  inquiry  for  them. 

On  the  1 4'th,  and  not  till  then,  Kunz  of  Kaufungen,  tried 
and  doomed  before,  laid  his  head  on  the  hloek  at  Freyberg; 
some  say,  panlon  /nui  been  got  for  him  from  the  joyful 
Serene  Highnesses,  but  came  an  hour  too  late.  This  seems 
uncertain,  seems  improbable  :  at  least  poor  Dietrich  of  Kau- 
fungen, his  younger  brother,  was  done  to  death  at  Alten- 
burg  itself  some  time  after,  for  'inconsiderate  words'  uttered 
by  him, — feelings  not  sufficiently  under  one's  control.  That 
Schwalbc,  the  Itohcmian  Cook,  was  torn  with  '  red-hot  pincers,' 
and  otherwise  mercilessly  mangled  and  strangled,  need  not  be 
stated.  He  and  one  or  two  others,  supposed  to  he  concerned 
in  his  peculiar  treason,  were  treated  so;  and  with  this  the 
gallows-part  of  the  transaction  ended. 

As  to  the  Driller  himself,  when  aske<I  what  his  wish  was, 
it  turned  out  to  be  modest  in  the  extreme:  Only  liberty  to 
cut,  of  scrags  and  waste  wood,  what  would  suffice  for  his 
charring  purposes,  in  those  wild  forests.  This  was  granted 
to  tlie  man  an<l  his  posterity ;  made  sure  to  him  and  them  by 
legal  deed :  and  to  this  was  added.  So  many  yearly  bushels 
of  corn  from  the  electoral  stockbarns,  and  a  handsome  little 
farm  of  land,  to  grow  cole  and  saticrkrant,  and  support  what 
cows  and  sheep,  for  domestic  milk  and  avooI,  were  necessary 
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to  the  good  man  and  his  successors.  <  Which  properties,^  I 
am  vaguely  told,  but  would  go  to  see  it  with  mj  eyes,  were  I 
touring  in  those  parts,  *  they  enjoy  to  this  day/  Perhaps  it 
was  a  bit  of  learned  jocularity  on  the  part  of  the  old  convey- 
ancers, peiiiaps  in  their  high  chancery  at  Altenburg  they  did 
not  know  the  nian^  real  name,  or  periiap  he  had  no  veiy 
fixed  one ;  at  any  rate,  they  called  him  merely  TViiier  (Driller), 
in  these  important  documents :  which  courtly  nickname  be  or 
his  sons  adopted  as  a  surname  that  would  do  very  well ;  sur- 
name borne  by  them  accordingly  ever  since,  and  concerning 
which  there  have  been  treatises  written.^ 

This  is  the  tale  of  Kunz  of  Kaufiingen ;  this  is  that  adven- 
ture of  the  Prmxairatib  (Stealing  of  the  Princes),  much  won- 
dered at,  and  talked  of,  by  all  princes  and  all  courtien  in  its 
own  day,  and  never  quite  forgotten  since ;  being  indeed  apt 
for  remembrance,  and  worthy  of  it,  more  or  less.  For  it 
actually  occurred  in  God's  Creation,  and  was  a  fact,  four- 
hundred  jean  ago ;  and  also  is,  and  will  forever  continue  one, 
— ever-enduring  part  and  parcel  of  the  Sum  of  Things, 
whether  remembered  or  not.  In  virtue  of  which  peculiarity 
it  is  mudi  disttngaished  from  innumerable  other  tales  of 
adventures  which  did  not  occur  in  God's  Creation,  but  only  in 
the  waste  chambers  (to  be  let  unfurnished)  of  certain  human 
beads,  and  which  are  part  and  parcel  only  of  the  Sum  of 
Nothings ;  which  nevertheless  obtain  some  temporary  remem- 
brance, and  lodge  extensively,  at  this  epoch  of  the  world,  in 
similar  still  mote  unfurnished  chambers.  In  comparison,  I 
thought  this  business  worth  a  few  words  to  the  ingenuous 
English  reader,  who  may  still  have  rooms  to  let,  in  that  sense. 
Not  only  so ;  but  it  seemed  to  deserve  a  little  nook  in 
modem  memory  for  other  peculiar  reasons, — ^which  shall  now 
be  stated  with  extreme  brevity. 

*  GtoahupTt  Oraiit  dt  gtntis  THlliriaiut  crfu  [dted  in  MichaelU,  Citchithlt 
dtr  Chur-  und  FiirttlUluM  HBuitr  in  TtiUicklanJ,  L  469)  u  onc^ee,  for  tlie 
rest,  Schunflebch,  .Z)iM/rW<»AC^r«dbJt'«!/bf^(WitleQbe^,  i7ao)t  Teniel 
(Golba,  1700);  Rechenberg,  Dt  Saftu  Bnmli  ti  Alttrii;  SagiltuiiiSi  Fab- 
tldni,  etc  etc. 
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The  two  bo)'s,  Ernst  and  Albert,  who,  at  the  time  of  their 
being  stolen,  were  fonrteen  and  twelve  years  old  respectively, 
ami  hatl  Frederick  the  Peiu-eabk,  the  Plariil  or  Pacific,  for 
father,  came  safe  to  manhood.  They  got,  by  lucky  survivor- 
ship, all  these  inestricable  Sason  Territories  combined  ioto 
Two  round  lots ; — did  not,  unfortunately,  keep  them  so  ;  but 
split  them  again  into  new  divisions, — for  new  despair  of  the 
historical  student,  among  others  ! — and  have  at  this  day  ex- 
tensive posterity,  of  thrice- com  pies  relationship,  of  unintelli- 
gible names,  still  extant  in  the  high  places  of  the  world. 
Unintelligible  names,  we  may  well  say ;  each  person  having 
probably  from  ten  to  twenty  names :  not  John  or  Tom  ; 
but  Joachim  John  Ferdinand  Ernst  Albrecht:  Theodor  Tom 
Carl  Fi-icdrich  Kunz ; — aa  if  we  should  say,  Bill  Walter  Kit 
all  as  one  name;  every  one  of  which  is  good,  could  you  but 
OTiiit  the  others !  Posterity  of  unintelligible  names,  thrice- 
complex  relationship  ;^and  in  fine,  of  titles,  qualities  and 
territories  that  will  remain  forever  unknown  to  man.  Most 
singular  princely  nomenclature,  which  has  often  filled  me  with 
amazement.  Designations  worse  than  those  of  the  Naples 
IjiKxaroni ;  who  indeed  "  have  no  names,"  but  are,  I  conclude, 
distinguished  by  Numbers,  No.  1,  No.  2,  and  can  be  knoTvn 
when  mentioned  in  human  s|)eech !  Names,  designations, 
which  are  too  much  for  the  human  mind; — which  are  intri- 
cate, long-winded  ;  abstruse  as  the  Sibyl's  oracles;  and  flying 
about,  too,  like  her  leaves,  with  every  new  accident,  every  new 
puff  of  wind.  Ever- fluctuating,  ever- split  ting,  coalescing,  re- 
splitting,  re-combining,  insignificant  little  territories,  names, 
relationships  and  titles;  inextricably  indecipherable,  and  not 
worth  deciphering;  which  only  the  eye  of  the  Old  Serpent 
could  or  would  decipher  ! — Let  us  leave  thcni  there ;  and 
remark  that  they  are  all  <Hvided,  after  our  little  stolen  Ernst 
and  Albert,  into  Two  main  streams  or  Lines,  the  Ernst  or 
Ernestine  Line,  And  the  Albert  or  Albertine  Line;  in  which 
two  grand  divisions  they  flow  on,  each  of  them  many-branched, 
through  the  wilderness  of  Time  ever  since.     Many-branched 
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each  of  the  two,  but  conspicuously  separate  each  from  the 
other,  they  flow  on ;  and  give  us  the  comfort  of  their  com- 
pany, in  great  numbers,  at  this  veiy  day.  We  will  note  a 
few  of  the  main  phenomena  in  these  two  Saxon  lines, — ^higher 
trees  that  have  caught  our  eye,  in  that  sad  wilderness  of 
princely  shrubbery  unsurveyable  otherwise. 

KBKESTINE  LIMB 

Ernst,  the  elder  of  those  two  stolen  boys,  became  KurfiirH 
(Elector);  and  got  for  inheritance,  besides  the  < inalienable 
properties  ^  which  lie  round  Wittenberg,  as  we  have  said,  the 
better  or  Thuringian  side  of  the  Saxon  country — ^that  is,  the 
Weimar,  Gotha,  Altenburg,  etc.  Principalities: — while  the 
other  youth,  Albert,  had  to  take  the  '  Osterland  (Easteraland), 
with  part  of  Meissen,^  what  we  may  in  general  imagine  to  be 
(for  no  Grerman  Dryasdust  will  do  you  the  kindness  to  say 
precisely)  the  eastern  region  of  what  is  Saxony  in  our  day. 
These  Albertines,  with  an  inferior  territory,  had,  as  their  main 
towns,  Leipzig  and  Dresden,  a  ReHdenx-Schloss  (or  sublime 
enough  Ducal  Palace)  in  each  city,  Leipzig  as  yet  the  grander 
and  moire  common  one.  There,  at  Leipzig  chiefly,  I  say, 
lived  the  august  younger  or  Albertine  Line ;  especially  there 
lived  Prince  Albert  himself,  a  wealthy  and  potent  man,  though 
younger.  But  it  is  with  Ernst  that  we  are  at  present  con- 
cerned. 

As  for  Ernst,  the  elder,  he  and  his  lived  chiefly  at  Witten- 
berg, as  I  perceive ;  there  or  in  the  neighbourhood,  was  their 
high  Schloss ;  distinguished  among  palaces.  But  they  had 
Weimar,  they  had  Altenburg,  Gotha,  Coburg, — above  all, 
they  had  the  Wartburgj  one  of  the  most  distinguished  Strong 
Houses  any  Duke  could  live  in,  if  he  were  of  frugal  and 
heroic  turn.  Wartbiu:g,  built  by  fabulous  Ludwig  the 
Springer,  which  grandly  overhangs  the  town  of  Eisenach, 
grandly  the  general  Thuringian  forest ;  it  is  now, — ^Magician 
Klingsohr  having  sung  there,  St.  Elisabeth  having  lived  there 
and  done  conscious  miracles,  Martin  Luther  having  lived  there 


looking  on,  a  grand  and  gi 
the  Devil  and  all  men  ^  wa 
of  the  Eternal  was  made  \a 
if  here,  in  fact,  of  all  pla 
were  the  hoUesi  for  a  mode 
poor  thoagfats,  there  seemed 
in  ihii  locality ;  as  if  immo 
fluenoes  and  monitioos  were 
and  grand,  and  valiant  thinj 
tingaished  penon,  whom  I 
^  j.  I  that  occasion,  actually  stoop 

I  I  eye  was  off  him ;  kissed  the 

the  grimmest  men  now  living 
rain  all  the  morning  after,  ^ 
son-eyes  of  his,  and  not  a  wo 
enough,  Ernst  and  his  line  s 
whatever  else  he  and  they  ma 
Emst^s  son  was  Frederick 
(Electorship)  and  paternal  lai 
marry  and  there  was  only  oni 
divided  on  this  occasion.  Fr 
was  that  ever-memorable  JT 
the  Diet  of  Worms  in  16S1 
horror  of  heresy  up  to  that 
faculties  to  the  poor  Monk^ 
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fiirst : — and  what  a  luck  to  him  and  us  that  he  was  there  to 
do  so  ever-memorable  a  thing,  just  in  the  nick  of  time !  A 
Kurfurst  really  memorable  and  honourable,  by  that  and  by 
many  other  acts  of  wisdom,  piety  and  prudent  magnanimity ; 
in  which  qualities  History  testifies  that  he  shone.  He  could 
have  had  the  Kaisership,  on  Max^s  death,  some  years  before, 
but  preferred  to  have  young  Charles  v.,  Max^s  grandson, 
elected  to  it.  Whereby  it  came  that  the  grand  Reformation 
Cause,  at  once  the  grandest  blessing  and  the  grandest  diffi- 
culty, fell  to  the  guidance,  not  of  noble  German  veracity  and 
pious  wisdom,  but  of  long-headed  obstinate  Flemish  cunning ; 
and  Elector  Frederick  indeed  had  an  easier  life,  but  Germany 
has  ever  since  had  a  much  harder  one  !  Two  portraits  of  this 
wise  Frederick,  one  by  Albert  Durer,  and  another  of  mferior 
quality  by  Lucas  Sjranach,  which  represent  to  us  an  excellent, 
rather  corpulent,  elderly  gentleman,  looking-out  from  under 
his  electoral  cap,  with  a  fine  placid,  honest  and  yet  vigilant 
and  sagacious  aspect,  are  well  known  to  print-collectors :  but 
his  history,  the  practical  physiognomy  of  his  Kfe  and  pro- 
cedure in  this  world,  is  less  known  to  hereditary  governing 
persons,  and  others,  than  it  ought  to  be, — if  there  were  any 
chance  of  their  taking  pattern  by  him  !  He  was  twenty  years 
Luther^s  senior;  they  never  met  personally,  much  as  they 
corresponded  together,  during  the  next  four  years,  both  living 
oftenest  in  the  same  town.  He  died  in  1625,  and  was 
succeeded  by  his  brother,  John  the  Steadfast  (Johann  der 
Bestdndige). 

This  brother,  Johann  der  Bestdndige,  was  four  years 
younger ;  he  also  was  a  wise  and  eminently  Protestant  man. 
He  struggled  very  faithfully  for  the  good  Cause,  during  his 
term  of  sovereignty;  died  in  1532  (fourteen  years  before 
Luther),  having  hdd  the  Electorate  only  seven  years.  Ex- 
cellent man,  though  dreadfully ^/S^ ;  so  that  they  had  to  screw 
him  up  by  machinery  when  he  wished  to  mount  on  horse- 
back, in  his  old  days. — His  son  was  Johann  Friedrich,  the 
Magnanimous  by  epithet  (der  GrossmUihige),  under  whom  the 
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little  stolen  boy  attained 
maturity  and  came  to  h 
Osterland.     What  he  did 
this  date,  in  this  place,  b 
useful  in  the  Netherlands, 
young  Prince  Max,  Kaise 
frther,  in  time  coming)  wl 
the  beautiful  young  Mary 
ihote  parts.     Max  got  tiie 
and  came  into  properties 
troubles  and  sorrows  there 
that  superadded  themselves, 
ful    according    to    ability; 
throughout  by  loyalty  to  his 
being  rather  of  a  conservati^ 
in  Histoiy, — we  conclude^  i 
Saxon,  or  at  most  a  German 
of  the  general  world.     Howe 
fimdtd  in  Saxon  and  Grerman 
ing  the  full  benefit  of  it  (if  a 
here.    Only  on  three  figures  < 
shall  we  pause  a  little,  then 
Moritz,  Duke  Greoige,  Auffuf 
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memorable,  it  is  enough  to  say  that  he  was  Luther^s  Duke 
George !  Yes,  this  is  he  with  whom  Lather  had  such 
wrangliog  and  jangling.  Here,  for  the  first  time,  English 
country  gentlemen  may  discern  ^Duke  Greorge^  as  a  fact, 
though  a  dark  one,  in  this  world ;  see  dimly  who  begat  him, 
where  he  lived,  how  he  actually  vhu  (presumably)  a  human 
creature,  and  not  a  mere  rumour  of  a  name.  ^  Fear  of  Duke 
Greorge  ?  ^  said  Luther :  ^  No,  not  that.  I  have  seen  the 
King  of  Chaos  in  my  time,  Sathanas  himself,  and  thrown  my 
inkbottle  at  him.  Duke  Greorge!  Had  I  had  business  in 
Leipzig,  I  should  have  gone  thither,  if  it  had  rained  Duke 
Greorges  for  nine  days  running  I  ^  Well,  reader,  this  is  he  : 
Greorge  the  Rich,  called  also  the  Barbaius  (Beardy),  likewise 
the  Learned :  a  very  magnificent  Herr ;  learned,  bearded, 
gilded,  to  a  notable  d^ree ;  and  much  reverenced  by  many, 
though  Luther  thought  so  little  of  him. 

He  was  strong  for  the  old  religion,  while  his  cousins  went 
so  valiantly  ahead  for  the  new.  He  attended  at  Diets,  argued, 
n^otiated;  offered  to  risk  life  and  fortune,  in  some  diplo- 
matic degree,  but  was  happily  never  called  to  do  it.  His 
Brother,  and  most  of  his  people,  gradually  became  Pro- 
testants, which  much  grieved  him.  Paek,  unfortunate  Herr 
Pack,  whose  *  revelations  ^  gave  rise  to  the  Schmalkaldic 
League,  and  to  the  first  Protestant  War,  had  been  his  secre- 
tary. Pack  ran  off  from  him ;  made  said  '  revelations,^ 
Hiat  there  was  a  private  bargain,  between  Duke  Greorge  and 
others,  headed  by  the  Kaiser,  to  cut-off  and  forfeit  Philip  of 
Hessen,  the  chief  Protestant,  that  etc  etc. :  whereby,  in  the 
first  place,  poor  Pack  lost  his  head;  and,  in  the  second 
place,  poor  Duke  Greorge^s  troubles  were  increased  fourfold 
and  tenfold. 

Poor  soul,  he  had  lost  most  of  his  ten  children,  some  of 
them  in  infancy,  others  in  maturity  and  middle  age,  by 
death ;  was  now  himself  getting  old,  within  a  year  or  two  of 
seventy ;  and  his  troubles  not  in  the  least  diminishing.  At 
length  he  lost  his  wife;  the  good  old  dame,  a  princess  of 
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Bohemia,  who  had  been  his  stay  in  all  sori'ows,  she  too  wai 
called  away  from  him.  Protestantiam  spreading,  the  Devil 
broken  loose,  all  was  against  Duke  George ;  and  he  felt  that 
hia  own  time  must  now  be  nigh.  His  very  Brother,  now 
heir-apparent  by  the  death  of  all  the  young  men,  was  of 
declared  Piotestant  tendencies.  George  wrote  to  his  BrotheTi 
who,  for  the  present,  was  very  poor,  offering  to  give  him  up 
the  government  and  territories  at  once,  on  condition  that 
the  Catholic  Heligion  should  be  maintained  intact :  Biothet 
respectfully  refused.  Duke  George  then  made  a  will,  to 
the  like  effect ;  summoned  his  Estates  tu  sanction  it : 
Estates  would  not  sanction :  Duke  George  was  seized  with 
dreadful  bowel-disorders,  and  lay  down  to  die.  Sorrow  on  itt 
Alas,  alas  1 

There  is  one  memorability  of  his  sad  last  moments:  A 
revorc-ud  I'nter  was  endeavouring  to  strengthen  him  by  a.ssur- 
ances  about  his  own  good  works,  about  the  favour  of  the 
Saints  and  suchlike,  when  Dr.  Ilothe,  the  Crypto- Protestant 
medical  gentleman,  ventured  to  suggest  in  the  extreme 
moment,  "  Gnadiger  Herr,  you  were  often  wont  to  say, 
Straightforward  is  the  best  runner!  Do  that  yourself;  go 
straight  to  the  blessed  Saviour  and  eternal  Son  of  God,  who 
bore  our  sins ;  and  leave  the  dead  Saints  alone  !  "- — "  Ey. 
then, — help  me,  then,"  George  groaned  out  in  low  sad 
murmur,  "true  Saviour,  Jesus  Christ;  take  pity  on  me,  and 
save  me  by  thy  bitter  sorrows  and  death ! "  and  yielded  up 
his  soul  in  this  niauiier.  A  much-afliicted,  hard -struggling, 
and  not  very  useful  man.  He  was  so  learned,  he  had  written 
his  Father  Albert's  exploits  in  I^tiii ;  of  which  respectable 
'Monograph,'  Fabricius,  in  his  Chronicle,  has  made  use. 
Fabricius ;  not  that  big  Hamburg  Fabricius  of  the  JiiUiothecas ; 
but  an  earlier  minor  one,  Georg  Goldschm'ied  his  vernacular 
name,  who  was  '  crowned  poet  by  Kaiser  Max,'  became  head- 
schoolmaster  in  Meissen,  and  wrote  meritorious  chronicles, 
indifferently  exact,  licyum  MltJikajtim,  and  suchlike, — he  is 
tlic  Fabricius  to  whom  the  respectable  Monograph  fell.      Of 
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this  poor  Duke^s  palaces  and  riches,  at  Leipzig  and  elsewhere, 
I  say  nothing,  except  that  they  were  very  grand.  He  wore 
a  magnificent  beard,  too,  dagger-shaped  and  very  long ;  was 
of  heroic  stature  and  carriage;  truly  a  respectable-looking 
man.  I  will  remember  nothing  more  of  him,  except  that  he 
was  withal  an  ancestor  of  Frederick  the  Great :  no  doubt  of 
that  small  interesting  fact.  One  of  his  daughters  was  married 
to  Philip  the  Magnanimous  of  Hessen, — wife  insufficient  for 
magnanimous  Philip,  wherefore  he  was  obliged  to  marry  a 
second,  or  supplement  to  her,  which  is  a  known  story !  But 
another  of  Duke  Greorge^s  daughters,  who  alone  concerns  us 
here,  was  spouse  to  Joachim  il,  sixth  Kurfurst  of  Branden- 
burg, who  bore  him  Johann  Geoxge,  seventh  ditto,  in  lawful 
wedlock;  and  so  was  Frederick  the  Unique's  great-grand- 
fiEtther'^s  great-grandmother,  that  is  to  say,  lineal  ancestress  in 
the  seventh  generation.  If  it  rained  Duke  Georges  nine 
days  running,  I  would  say  no  more  about  them. 

We  come  now  to  Elector  Moriix^  our  second  figure. 
Greorge's  brother,  Henry,  succeeded ;  lived  only  for  two  years ; 
in  which  time  all  went  to  Protestantism  in  the  eastern  parts 
of  Saxony,  as  in  the  western.  This  Henry's  eldest  son,  and 
first  successor,  was  MoriiZj  the  ^  Maurice  ^  known  in  English 
Protestant  books;  who,  in  the  Scbmalkaldic  League  and 
War,  played  such  a  questionable  game  with  his  Protestant 
cousin,  of  the  elder  or  Ernestine  Line^— quitd  ousting  said 
cousin,  by  superior  jockeyship,  and  reducing  his  line  and 
him  to  the  second  rank  ever  since.  This  cousin  was  Johann 
Friedrich  the  Magnanimous,  of  the  Ernestine  line;  whom 
we  left  above  waiting  for  that  catastrophe:  and  it  came 
about  in  this  manner. 

Duke  Moritz  refused,  namely,  to  join  his  poor  cousin  and 
other  fellow  Protestants  in  the  Scbmalkaldic  League  or  War, 
in  spite  of  Secretary  Pack^s  denunciations,  and  the  evidence 
of  facts.  Duke  Moritz  waited  till  the  Kaiser  (Charles  V., 
year  1547),  and  their  own  ill-guidance,  had  beaten  to  pieces 
and  ruined  said  League  and  War ;  till  the  Kaiser  had  cap- 
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tured  Johann  Frederick  the  Magnanimous  in  person,  and  was 
about  to  kill  him.  And  then,  at  this  point  of  the  game, 
by  dextrous  management,  Duke  Moritz  got  the  Electoreliip 
transferred  to  himself;  Electorship,  with  Wittenberg  and 
the  '  iniilieiiable  knda  and  dignities ' ; — his  poor  cousin 
sitting  prisoner  the  while,  in  imminent  danger  of  his  life; 
not  getting  loose  for  five  years,  but  following  the  Kaiser  like 
condemned  luggage,  up  and  down,  in  a  very  perilous  aiid 
uncomfortable  manner!  This  from  Moritz,  who  was  himself 
a  Protestant,  only  better  skilled  in  jockeyship,  was  not 
thought  handsome  conduct, — nor  could  it  be. 

However,  he  made  it  good;  succeeded  in  it, — what  fa 
called  i.u(.'ceeding.  Neither  is  the  game  yet  played  out, 
nor  Moritz  publicly  declared  (what  he  full  surely  m,  and 
can  by  disicming  eyes  he  seen  to  be)  the  loser.  Moritz  kept 
his  Electorship,  and,  by  cunning  jockeying,  his  Protestantism 
too;  got  his  Albertine  or  junior  Line  pushed  into  the  place 
of  the  Erne.stiiie  or  first;  in  which  dishonourably  acquired 
position  it  continues  to  this  day;  [)erforming  ever  since  the 
chief  part  in  Saxony,  as  Electors,  and  now  as  Kingi  of 
Saxony  ;  which  seems  to  make  him  out  rather  as  winner  in 
the  game?  For  the  Ernestine,  or  honourable  Protestant 
Line  is  ever  since  in  a  secondary,  diminished,  and  as  it  were, 
dimntegrated  state,  a  Line  broken  small;  nothing  now  but  a 
series  of  small  Uukes,  Weimar,  Gotha,  Coburg,  and  the  like, 
in  the  Thuringian  region,  who,  on  mere  genealogical  grounds, 
put  Sachsen  to  their  name  ;  Sachsen-Coburg,  Sach  sen -Weimar, 
etc. ; — and  do  not  look  like  winners.  Nor  perhaps  are 
they, — -if  they  also  have  played  too  ill  !  Perhaps  neither 
of  the  two  is  winner;  for  there  are  many  other  hands  in  the 
game  withal ;  sure  I  am  only  that  Moritz  has  lost,  and  never 
could  win  !     As  perhaps  may  appear  yet,  by  and  by. 

But,  however  that  may  be,  the  Ernestine  Line  has  clearly 
got  dismtcgrated,  broken  small,  and  is  not  in  a  culminating 
condition.  These,  I  say,  are  the  Dukes  who  in  the  present 
day    put   Sachsen    to    tlicir    name ;     sons    of  Ernst,    sons    of 
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Johann  Friedrich  the  Magnanimous,  all  now  in  a  reduced 
condition :  while  the  sons  of  Albert,  nephews  of  George  the 
Dagger-bearded  (^if  it  rain  Duke  Greorges^),  are  Sangs  of 
Saxony,  so-called  Kings.  No  matter:  nay,  who  knows 
whether  it  is  not  perhaps  even  less  than  nothing  to  them, 
this  grand  dignity  of  theirs?  Whether,  in  very  truth,  if 
we  look  at  substance  and  not  semblance,  the  Albertine  Line 
has  risen  since  Moritz^s  time ;  or  in  spite  of  all  these  crowns 
and  appearances,  sublime  to  the  valet  judgment,  has  fallen 
and  is  still  falling  ?  I  do  not  find,  in  fact,  that  it  has  ever 
done  anything  considerable  since;  which  is  the  one  sure 
symptom  of  rising.  My  probable  conjecture  rather  is,  that 
it  has  done  (if  Nature^s  Register,  if  the  Eternal  Daybook, 
were  consulted)  very  little  indeed,  except  dwindle  into  more 
and  more  contemptibility,  and  impotence  to  do  anything 
considerable  whatever !  Which  is  a  very  melancholy  issue  of 
Moritz^s  great  efforts;  and  might  give  rise  to  unspeakable 
considerations,  in  many  a  high  man  and  many  a  low, — ^for 
which  there  is  not  room  in  this  place. 

Johann  Frederick,  it  is  well  known,  sat  magnanimously 
playing  chess,  while  the  Kaiser^s  sentence,  of  death,  was 
brought  in  to  him :  he  listened  to  the  reading  of  the 
sentence ;  said  a  polite  word  or  two ;  then  turning  round, 
with  **  Pergamus^  Let  us  proceed !  ^  quietly  played  on  till 
the  checkmate  had  been  settled.^  Johann  fVederick  mag- 
nanimously waited-out  his  five  years  of  captivity,  excellent 
old  Lucas  Eranach,  his  painter  and  humble  friend,  refusing 
to  quit  him,  but  steadfastly  sharing  the  same ;  then  quietly 
returned  (old  Lucas  still  with  him)  to  his  true  loving-hearted 
wife,  to  the  glad  friends  whose  faith  had  been  tried  in  the 
fire.  With  such  a  wife  waiting  him,  and  such  a  Lucas 
attending  him,  a  man  had  still  something  left,  had  his  lands 
been  all  gone ;  which  in  Johann  Frederick's  case,  they  were 
still  far  Ax)m  being.  He  settled  at  Weimar,  having  lost 
electoral  Wittenberg  and  the  inalienable  properties ;  he  con- 

^  De  Wetle :  LOtm-Gisckickii  der  Hirug4  9u  Saehtin  (Weimar,  1770),  L  39. 
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tinucd  to  tto  here,  as  formerly,  whatever  wise  and  noble  Lbiog 
he  could,  through  the  short  remainder  of  his  life  : — odc 
wishes  he  had  not  founded  all  that  imbroglio  of  little  dukes! 
But  perhaps  he  could  not  help  it :  law  of  pritnogeuiture, 
except  aiuuiig  the  Brandenburg  Hohenzollems,  nlwa^'s  a  wise^ 
decisive,  thrifty  and  growing  roce,  who  hid  the  fine  talent  of 
'annihilating  rubbish,'  was  not  yet  known  in  those  countries. 
Johann  I'Vederick  felt,  most  likely,  that  he,  for  one,  in  tbia 
aspect  of  the  stars,  was  not  founding  kingdoms  I  But  indeed 
it  was  not  he,  it  was  his  successors,  his  grandson  and  great- 
grandson  chiefly,  that  made  these  multipleii  divisions  and 
confusions  on  the  face  of  the  German  mother-earth,  and 
perplexetl  the  human  soul  with  this  inextricable  wilderness  of 
little  dul^rs.  From  him,  however,  tbey  do  all  descend  :  this 
let  the  reader  know,  and  let  it  be  some  slight  satisfaction  to 
him  to  have  got  a  historical  double-girth  tied  round  them 
in  that  niaiiiicr.  and  see  two  compact  Bundles  made  of  them, 
in  the  mean  while. 

Moritu,  the  new  Elector,  did  not  last  long.  Shortly  after 
Johann  Frederick  got  home  to  Weimar,  Morit?.  had  already 
found  his  death,  in  [irosecution  of  that  game  begun  by  him. 
It  is  well  known  he  had  no  sooner  made  the  Electorate  sure 
to  himself  than  he  too  drew  swonl  against  the  Kaiser  ;  beat 
the  Kaiser;  chased  him  into  the  Tyrol  mountains;  could 
have  taken  him  there,  but — "  I  have  no  cage  big  enough  to 
hold  such  a  bird,"  said  Moritz :  so  he  let  the  Kaiser  run; 
and  made  the  Treaty  of  Passan  with  him  instead.  Treaty 
of  Passau  (A.n.  1552),  by  which  Johann  Frederick's  liberty 
was  brought  about,  for  one  thing,  and  many  liberties  were 
stipulated  for  the  Protestants;  upon  which  Treaty  indeed 
Germany  rested  from  its  religious  battles,  of  the  blood - 
shedding  sort,  and  fought  only  by  ink  thenceforth,— till  the 
TTiirty-Yeai-s  AVar  came,  and  a  new  Treaty,  that  of  Miinster 
or  Westphalia  (1648),  had  to  succeed. 

Shortly  after  Passau,  Moritz,  now  on  the  Kaisers  side,  and 
clear  for    peace    and    submission    to   said    treaty^   drew-out 
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against  his  oldest  comrade,  Albert  Hohenzollem  of  Anspach, 
— *  Albert  Alcibiades'*  as  they  call  him,  that  far-shining,  too- 
impetuous  Failure  of  a  Frederick  the  Great ;  drew-out,  I  say, 
against  this  Aldbiades,  who  would  not  accept  the  Treaty  of 
Passau ;  beat  Aldbiades  in  the  battle  of  Sievershausen,  but 
lost  his  own  life  withal  in  it, — ^no  more,  either  of  fighting  or 
diplomatising,  needed  from  him ; — and  thus,  after  only  some 
six  years  of  Electorship,  slept  with  his  fathers,  no  Elector, 
but  a  clod  of  the  valley. 

His  younger  brother  succeeded;  from  whom,  in  a  direct 
line,  come  all  the  subsequent  Saxon  potentates;  and  the 
present  King  of  Saxony,  with  whom  one  has  no  acquaintance, 
nor  much  want  of  any.  All  of  them  are  nephewsj  so  to 
speak,  of  Elector  Moritz,  grand-nephews  of  Duke  G^rge 
the  Dagger-bearded  (*if  it  rained  Duke  Georges^).  Duke 
George  is,  as  it  were,  the  grand-uncle  of  them  all ;  as  Albert, 
our  little  stolen  boy  for  whom  Kunz  von  Kaufungen  once 
gathered  bilberries,  is  father  of  him  and  of  them  all.  A 
goodly  progeny,  in  point  of  numbers ;  and  handsomely 
equipt  and  decorated  by  a  liberal  world:  most  expensive 
people, — ^in  general  not  admirable  otherwise.  Of  which 
multifarious  progeny  I  will  remember  farther  only  one,  or  at 
most  two ;  having  no  esteem  for  them  myself,  nor  wish  to 
encumber  anybody^s  innocent  memory  with  what  perhaps 
deserves  oblivion  better,  and  at  all  events,  is  rapidly  on  the 
way  to  get  it,  with  or  without  my  sanction.  Here,  however, 
is  our  third  figure,  August  the  Strong. 

Friedrich  August,  the  big  King  of  Poland,  called  by  some 
of  his  contemporaries  August  the  Great,  which  epithet  they 
had  to  change  for  August  der  Starke^  August  the  Physically 
Strong:  this  August,  of  the  three-hundred  and  fifty-four 
bastards,  who  was  able  to  break  a  horse-shoe  with  his  hands, 
and  who  lived  in  this  world  regardless  of  expense, — he  is  the 
individual  of  this  junior-senior  Albertine  line,  whom  I  wish 
to  pause  one  moment  upon  :  merely  with  the  remark,  that  if 
Moritz  had  any  hand  in  making  him  the  phenomenon  he  was. 
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whither !     Poor  devil,  he  wa 
had  the  best  of  stomachs.      A 
withai.       His  miscellany  of 
them,  but  foois  all,  would  ha\ 
may  difloem  dimly  in  the  fluni 
and  others,  what  a  set  they  w 
had  with  their  jealousies,  thei 
and  infatuations ; — springing, 
shifty  like  wild-cats,  at  the  tb 
claws  in  him,  when  he  merel} 
do,  mon  cJiou  ?  ^  ^     Some  of  tl 
his  own  children.     The  unspea 
He  got  his  skin  well  b^te 
— by  Charles  xil,  the  rough  i 
He  was  coaxed  and  driven-abou 
post-horses  are, — ^long  miles,  w 
■  ft*  be  attained,  stuck  upon  the  pel 

himself  to  utter  bankruptcy.    H 
I  by  pretending  to  adopt  Papis 

pseudo-apostate;  and  we  may 

Saxony,  and  his  own  House  fii 

I  ever  since.     He  died  at  last,  s 

}  *  old  man^s  foot ' ;    highly  con 

busy  in  scheming-out  a  parti  tic 
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beat  at  Eesselsdorf, — ^who  was  often  beaten ;  whom  Frederick 
the  Great  at  last  shut-up  in  Pima.  Another  was  the  ChevaJier 
de  Saxe,  also  a  kind  of  general,  good  for  very  little.  But  by 
far  the  notablest  was  he  of  Aurora  von  Konigsmark^s  pro* 
ducing,  whom  they  called  Comte  de  Saxe  in  his  own  country, 
and  who  afterwards  in  France  became  Martchal  de  Saxe ;  a 
man  who  made  much  noise  in  the  World  for  a  time.  Of  him 
also  let  us  say  an  anecdotic  word.  Baron  d^Espagnac  and  the 
biographers  had  long  been  uncertain  about  the  date  of  his 
birth,— date  and  place  alike  dubious.  For  whose  sake,  here 
at  length,  after  a  century  of  searching,  is  the  esctract  from  the 
baptismal  roister,  found  by  an  inquiring  man.  Poor  Aurora, 
it  appears,  had  been  sent  to  the  Harz  Mountains,  in  the  still 
autumn,  in  her  interesting  situation ;  lodges  in  the  ancient 
highland  town  of  Goslar,  anonymously,  very  privately ;  and 
this  is  what  the  books  of  the  old  Markikirche  (Market-Church) 
in  that  remote  little  place  still  bear : 

*Den  achi-und-zwenxigsien  October'* — ^But  we  must  trans- 
late :  <  The  twenty-eighth  of  October,  in  the  year  Sixteen- 
hundred  and  ninety-six,  in  the  evening,  between  seven  and 
eight  o^clock,  there  was  bom  by  the  high  Lady  (von  der 
vomehmen  Frau)  who  lodges  in  R.  Heinrich  Christoph 
WinkeFs  house,  a  Son;  which  Son,  on  the  80th  ejuidem^ 
was  in  the  evening  baptized,  in  M.  S.  Alb^s  house,  and,  by 
the  name  Mauritius,  incorporated  to  the  Lord  Jesus  (dem 
Herm  Jesu  einverleibi).  Godfathers  were  Herr  Dr.  Tramph 
R.  N.  Dusings  and  R.  Heinrich  Christoph  Winkel.^  ^  Which 
ought  to  settle  that  small  matter  at  least. 

On  the  authority  of  Baron  d^Espagnac,  I  mention  one  other 
thing  of  this  Mauriiiusj  or  Moritz,  Marechal  de  Saxe ;  who, 
like  his  father,  was  an  immensely  strong  man.  Walking  once 
in  the  streets  of  London,  he  came  into  collision  with  a  scaven*- 
ger,  had  words  with  the  scavenger,  who  perhi^s  had  splashed 
him  with  his  mud-shovel,  or  the  like.  Scavenger  would  make 
no  apology  ;  willing  to  try  a  round  of  boxing  instead.    Moritz 

^  Cramer  t  Aurora  von  lC9mgim9rk  (Leipng,  1836)1  i.  126. 
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bounded  dissoluteness ;  of  mud 
and  the  worst  speller  probabi; 
specimen,  the  shortest  I  have, 
men  achieved,  when  there  had 
quious  Acad^mie  Fran^aise  to 
The  Marfehal  had  the  sense  tc 
id  Cadbme^  writes  he;  jefa  ni'. 
meaning  probably,  11$  vealeni 

fl    I  {  fKHroU  eomme  une  bague  i  unt 

the  Academy ;  it  would  suit  n 
saj^  a  pair  of  breedies  a  cock, 
in  war ;  I  cannot  judge :  his  ^ 
it  is  to  be  remembered,  he  gaii 
I  Cumberland ;  who  was  beaten 

1^;  never  beat  anything,  except  < 

peasants  at  Culloden. 

/  I  ir  I  To  resume  and  conclude. 

be  it  known  in  brief,  then,  is 
called  Johann  Georg  i.,  who  b 
Tears  War ;  now  joining  with  t 
ing  him  ;  and  seeking  merely, 
to  the  honour  of  German  Pre 
save  his  own  goods  and  skin ; 
succeed:  August  the  Physicall 
apostate,  is  ^^at-^rrandson  of  1 
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bird,^ — and  is  therefore  also  great-grand-nephew  of  Luther^s 
friend,  *  If  it  rained  Duke  Georges/  To  his  generation  there 
are  six  firom  Duke  George^  five  from  Elector  Moritz^s :  that 
is  the  genealogy.  And  if  I  add,  that  the  son  of  August  the 
Physically  Strong  was  he  who  got  to  be  August  m.,  King  of 
Poland ;  spent  his  time  in  smoking  tobacco ;  and  had  Briihl 
for  minister, — Briihl  of  the  three-hundred  and  sixty-five  suits 
of  clothes,  who  brought  Frederick  of  Prussia  and  the  Seven- 
Years  War  into  his  country,  and  thereby,  so  to  speak,  quite 
broke  the  back  of  Saxony, — I  think  we  may  close  our  excerpts 
from  the  Albertine  line.  Of  the  elder  or  Ernestine  line,  in 
its  dmntegraUd  state,  I  will  hastily  subjoin  yet  a  word,  with 
the  reader^s  leave,  and  then  end. 

ERNESTiNB  LINE  (hi  the  dUwUeffrokd  staUy  or  broken  small) 

Noble  Johann  Frederick,  who  lost  the  Electorate,  and  re- 
tired  to  Weimar,  nobler  for  his  losses,  is  not  to  be  particularly 
blamed  for  splitting  his  territory  into  pieces,  and  founding 
that  imbroglio  of  little  dukedoms,  which  run  about,  ever 
shifting,  like  a  mass  of  quicksilver  cut  into  little  separate 
pools  and  drops ;  distractive  to  the  human  mind,  in  a  geo- 
graphical and  in  far  deeper  senses.  The  case  was  not  peculiar 
to  Johann  Frederick  of  the  Ernestine  line ;  but  was  common 
to  all  German  dukes  and  lines.  The  pious  German  mind 
grudges  to  lop  anything  away ;  holds  by  the  palpably  super- 
fluous ;  and  in  general  ^  cannot  annihilate  rubbish  ^ ; — that  is 
its  inborn  fault.  Law  of  primogeniture,  for  such  small 
sovereignties  and  dukedoms,  is  hardly  yet,  as  the  general 
rule,  above  a  century  old  in  that  country ;  which,  for  sove- 
reigns and  for  citizens,  much  more  than  for  geographers,  was 
certainly  a  strange  state  of  matters ! 

The  Albertine  line.  Electoral  though  it  now  was,  made 
apanages,  subdivisions,  unintelligible  little  dukes  and  dukeries 
of  a  similar  kind,  though  perhaps  a  little  more  charily :  almost 
within  a  century  we  can  remember  little  sovereigns  dukes 
of  that  line.     A  Duke  of  Weissenfels,  for  instance ;  foolish 


old  gawk,  whom  Wilhelmina  Princess  Royal  recollects  for  his 
distracted  notions,' — which  were  well  shaken-out  of  him  by 
Wilhelmina's  Brother  afterwards.  Or  agaio,  contemporane- 
ously, that  other  little  Duke, — what  was  the  title  of  him  ? — 
who  had  built  the  biggest  bassoon  ever  heard  of;  thirty  feet 
hii;h,  or  so;  and  was  seen  playing  on  it  from  a  trap- lad d er ; ' 
poor  soul,  denied  an  employment  in  this  world,  and  obliged 
to  Hy  to  bassoons  ! 

Then,  too,  a  Duke  of  Merseburg,'  who  was  dining 
solemnly,  when  the  "Old  Dessauer"  (Leopold  of  Anhalt- 
Dcssau,  conqueror  at  Kcsselsdorf  afterwards,  and  a  great 
rough  l^russiao  son  of  Mars)  broke-in  upon  him,  in  a  friendly 
manner,  Iialf-dnink,  with  half-drunk  grenadiers  whom  he  bad 
been  reviewing ;  and  reviewed  and  paraded  them  again  there 
within  the  sublime  ducal  dining-room  itself,  and  fired  volleys 
there  (to  the  ruin  of  mirrors  and  cut-glass) ;  and  danced 
with  the  princesses,  his  officers  and  he, — a  princess  in  your 
left-hand,  a  drawn  sword  in  your  right ; — and  drank  and 
uproared,  in  a  Titanic  manner,  for  about  eight  hours ;  making 
a  sorcerer's-sabbath  of  the  poor  duke's  solemn  dinner.*  Sach- 
sen-Weissenfels,  Sachseii-Merseburg,  Sachsen - Zeitz  : — there 
were  many  little  dukes  of  the  Albertine  Line,  too,  but 
happily  they  are  now  all  dead  childless ;  and  their  apanages 
have  fallen  home  to  the  general  mass,  which  does  not  hence- 
forth make  subdivisions  of  itself.  The  Ernestine  Line  was 
but  like  the  Albertine,  and  like  all  its  neighbours,  in  that 
respect. 

So,  too,  it  would  be  cruel  to  say  of  these  Ernestine  little 
Dukes  that  they  have  no  history ;  though  it  must  be  owned, 
in  the  modem  state  of  the  world,  they  are  evermore,  and  have 
long  been,  almost  in  the  impossibility  of  having  any.  To 
build  big  bassoons,  and  play  on  them   from  trap-ladders  ;  to 

'  Mimoirts  de  Wilhclmitu  de  Prusse,  Margrave  dc  Bareitk. 
"  Pbllnili  ;  Mimoira  it  Lellra. 
'  Same  as  Ihe  Bassoon  Duke. — Ed. 

'  Det  vteltberuhmlen  FiirUtm  Liopotdivon  Anhall-Dtsiaa  Ltheti,  tie.  (I-eip. 
"E.  '74*).  pp.  103-112. 
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do  hunting,  build  opera-houses,  give  court-shows :  what  else, 
if  they  do  not  care  to  serve  in  foreign  armies,  is  well  possible 
for  them  ?  It  is  a  {a,taX  position  ;  and  they  really  ought  to 
be  delivered  from  it.  Periiaps,  then,  they  might  do  better. 
Nay,  perhaps  already  here  and  there  they  have  more  history 
than  we  are  all  aware  of.  The  late  Duke  of  Weimar  was 
beneficent  to  men-of-letters ;  had  the  altogether  essential 
merit,  too,  which  is  a  very  singular  one,  of  finding  out,  for 
that  object,  the  real  men-of-letters  instead  of  the  counterfeit. 
A  Duke  of  Sachsen-Gotha,  of  earlier  date,  went  into  the 
GrumbacfCsche  Handel  (sad  ^  Grumbach  Brabble,^  consisting  of 
wild-justice  in  high  quarters,  by  assassination  or  sudden  homi- 
cide in  the  street,  with  consequences ;  of  all  which  the  English 
reader  happily  knows  nothing), — went  into  it  bravely,  if 
rashly,  in  generous  pity  for  Grumbach,  in  high  hope  for  him- 
self withal ;  and  got  thrown  into  jail  for  life,  poor  Duke ! 
Where  ako  his  Wife  attended  him,  like  a  brave  true  woman, 
^  for  twenty  years.^ — On  the  whole^  I  rather  think  they  would 
still  gladly  have  histories  if  they  could ;  and  am  willing  to 
regret  that  brave  men  and  princes,  descended  presumably  from 
Witekind  and  the  gods,  certainly  from  John  the  Steadfast  and 
John  Frederick  the  Magnanimous,  should  be  reduced  to  stand 
inert  in  the  whirling  arena  of  the  world  in  that  manner, 
swathed  in  old  wrappages  and  packthread  meshes,  into 
inability  to  move;  watching  sadly  the  Centuries  with  their 
stormfiil  opulences  rush  past  you.  Century  after  Century 
in  vain! 

But  it  is  better  we  should  close.  Of  the  Ernestine  line, 
in  its  disint^rated  stiite,  let  us  mention  only  two  names,  in 
the  briefest  manner,  who  are  not  quite  without  significance  to 
men  and  Englishmen ;  and  therewith  really  end.  The  first 
is  Bemhard  of  Weimar ;  champion  of  Elizabeth  Stuart,  Ex- 
queen  of  Bohemia ;  famed  captain  in  the  Thirty- Years  War ; 
a  really  notable  man.  Whose  Life  Goethe  once  thought  of 
writing ;  but  prudently  (right  prudently,  as  I  can  now  see) 
drew  out  of  it,  and  wrote  nothing.     Not  so  easy  to  dig-out  a 
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Hero  from  the  mountainous  owl-droppiiigs,  deadening  to  the 
human  nostril,  which  moulder  in  Record  Offices  and  Public 
Libraries ;  patrolled-over  by  mere  irrational  monsters,  of  the 
gryphon  and  vulture  and  chimera  species !  Easier,  a.  good 
deal,  to  versify  the  Ideal  a  little,  and  stick-by  ballads  and 
the  legitimate  drama.  Bemhard  was  Johann  Frederick  the 
Mognaninioiis's  great-grandson  :  that  is  his  genealogy ;  great- 
grandson  of  little  stolen  Ernst's  grandson.  He  began  in 
those  Bohemian  Campaigns  (1681),  a  young  lad  of  seven- 
teen ;  liilfmcisier  to  one  of  his  elder  Brothers ;  some  three 
of  whom,  ill  various  capacities,  fought  in  the  Protestant 
wars  of  thuir  time.  Very  ardent  Protestants,  they  and 
he ;  men  of  devout  mind  withal ;  as  generally  their  whole 
Line,  from  Johann  Frederick  the  Magnanimous  down- 
wards, were  distinguished  by  being.  He  had  risen  to 
be  a  famed  captain,  while  still  young ;  and,  under  and 
after  the  great  Gtistavus,  he  did  tX])loits  to  make  the 
whole  world  know  him.  He  '  was  in  two- and -thirty  battles'; 
gained,  or  helped  to  gain,  almost  all  of  them ;  but  un- 
fortunately lo.it  that  of  Niirdlingen,  which,  next  to  Lutzen, 
was  the  most  important  of  all.  He  had  taken  Breisach  (in 
the  Upper-Rhine  country),  thought  to  he  inexpugnable  ;  and 
was  just  in  sight  of  immense  ulterior  achievements  and 
advancements,  when  he  died  suddenly  (1639),  still  only  in 
his  thirty-fifth  year.  'ITie  Richelieu  French  poisoned  him  {so 
ran  and  runs  the  rumour) ;  at  least  he  died  conveniently  for 
Richelieu,  for  Germany  moat  inconveniently ;  and  was  in 
truth  ft  mighty  kind  of  man  ;  distinguished  much  from  the 
imbroglio  of  little   Dukes:   'grandson's  great-grandson,' as  I 

said,  'of Or,  alas,  is  it  hopeless  to  charge  a  modem 

reader'^s  memory  even  witli  Bemhard  ! 

Another  individual  of  the  Ernestine  Line,  surely  notable 
to  Englishmen,  and  much  to  be  distinguished  amid  that 
imbroglio  of  little  Dukes,  is  the  '  PrJji-;  Ai.nuEciiT  Fravz 
Aiiffiisl  Karl  Emanuel  von  Sachsen-Coburg-Gotha''  %  whom  we 
call,    in    hrifier    English,    Prince    Albert     of    Saxe-Cohurg ; 
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actual  Prince  Consort  of  these  happy  realms.  He  also  is  a 
late,  very  late,  grandson  of  that  little  stolen  Ernst.  Con- 
cerning whom  both  English  History  and  English  Prophecy 
might  say  something, — but  not  conveniently  in  this  place. 
By  the  generality  of  thinking  Englishmen  he  is  regcurded  as  a 
man  of  solid  sense  and  worth,  seemingly  of  superior  talent, 
placed  in  circumstances  beyond  measure  singular.  Very 
complicated  circumstances ;  and  which  do  not  promise  to  grow 
less  so,  but  the  contrary.  For  the  Horologe  of  Time  goes 
inexorably  on  ;  and  the  Sick  Ages  ripen  (with  terrible  rapidity 

at  present)  towards Who  will  tell  us  what  ?     The  human 

wisdom  of  this  Prince,  whatever  share  of  it  he  has,  may  one 
day  be  unspeakably  important  to  mankind ! — ^But  enough, 
enough.  We  will  here  subjoin  his  Pedigree  at  least ;  which 
is  a  very  innocent  Document,  riddled  from  the  big  Historical 
cinderheaps,  and  may  be  comfortable  to  some  persons : 

'£nist  the  Pious^  Duke  of  Sachsen-Gotlia  (1601-1675),  was  one  of 
Bemhard  of  Weimar's  elder  brothers ;  great-grandson  of  Johann 
Frederick  the  Magnanimous^  who  lost  the  Electorate.  Had  been  a 
soldier  in  his  youth ;  succeeded  to  Gotha  and  the  main  part  of  the 
Territories ;  and  much  distinguished  himself  there.  A  patron  of  learn- 
ing, among  other  good  things ;  set  Seckendorf  on  compiling  the  HiHory 
qfthe  Rtformatum,  To  aU  appearance,  an  excellent,  prudent  and  really 
pious  Governor  of  men.  He  left  seven  sons ;  who  at  first  lived  together 
at  Gotha,  and  'governed  conjointly' ;  but  at  length  divided  the  Terri- 
tories ;  Frederick  the  eldest  taking  Gotha,  where  various  other  Fredericks 
succeeded  him,  and  the  line  did  not  die  out  till  1824.  The  other  six 
brothers  likewise  all  founded  'Lines,'  Coburg,  Meinungen,  Romhild, 
Eisenberg,  Hildburghausen,  Saalfeld,  most  of  which  soon  died  out ;  but 
it  is  only  the  youngest  brother,  he  of  SaaffM  with  his  Line,  that  con- 
cerns UB  here. 

1**  Johann  Ernst  (1658-1729),  youngest  son  of  Ernst  the  Pious ;  got 
Saaffeld  for  his  portion.  The  tken  Coburg  Line  died  out  in  1678,  upon 
wh^ch  arose  great  arguings  as  to  who  should  inherit ;  arguings,  bargain- 
ings ;  and,  between  Meinungen  and  Saalfeld  especially,  a  lawsuit  in  the 
Reichshqfrath  (Imperial  Aulic  Council,  as  we  ciJl  it),  which  seemed  as  if 
it  would  never  end.  At  length,  in  1735,  Saalfeld,  '  after  two-hundred 
and  six  Oonehua  (Decrees)  in  its  fiivour,'  carried  the  point  over  Meinun- 
gen ;  got  possession  of  *  Coburg  Town,  and  nearly  all  the  Territory^'  and 
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liolds  it  ever  siDce.  Joliann  Ernst  was  dead  ia  ths  interim  ;  but  hsd  left 
his  Bon, 

2°  Fhani  JoaiAS  (born  1607),  Duke  of  Sach4enSaal/eId,~Trho,  as  we 
Me,  in  1735,  after  these  '206  Decrees,'  got  Coburg  too,  and  adopted  that 
town  aa  his  Retidenx  ;  Duke  of  Sachseo-Coburg-Saalfeld  thenceforth. 
A  younger  sou  of  thi«  Fnns  Joaiu  was  the  "  Cohurg  "  (Austrian  GeneraJ) 
thrico-famuua  in  the  French  Nenspspera  of  1792-'&4,  if  now  [oTgotXen. 
His  (Frauz  Josios's)  eldest  son  and  successor  vas 

3"  EnNST  FniBniticH  (1724-1800) ;— and  his 

4°  FiiANZ  FEURnitivH  Anton  (1750-1806).  He  left  three  datightere, 
one  of  whom  became  Duchess  of  Keot,  and  mother  of  Queen  Victoria : 
likewine  tliree  Bons  ;  the  youngest  of  whom  is  Leopold,  now  King  of  the 
ltclj;iaii9 ;  and  the  eldest  of  whom  was 

6°  EiiNRT  Aim}N  Kabl  Lltdwiu  (1784-1844)1  to  whom  Saelnen-Gotha 
fell  in  1024; — whose  elder  son  is  now  reigning  Duke  of  iSiicA«rn-<7ofiur7- 
Baalfild-Golha  (chief  Residence  Gotha) ;  uid  whose  younger  is 

6'  Prinub  Albeut,  whom  we  know.' 

So  that  the  young  gentleman  who  will  one  day  (it  is 
hoped,  but  not  till  after  many  years)  be  King  of  England,  is 
visibly,  as  we  count.  Thirteenth  in  direct  descent  from  that 
little  boy  Ernst  whom  Kunz  von  Kaufungen  stole.  Ernst's 
generation  and  Twelve  others  have  blossomed -out  and  grown 
big,  and  have  faded  and  been  blown  away;  and  in  these 
400  years,  since  Kunz  did  his  feat,  we  have  arrived  so  far. 
And  that  is  the  last  'pearl,  or  odd  button,'  I  will  string  on 
that  Transaction. 


*,j*   Here  is  a  Letter  since  received,  which  may  be  worth 

printing ; 

'Rojul  Sociotj-,  Someraet  Houso,  Gth  August  1S5G. 

'  Deah  Siu, — ]  am  a  stranger  to  you,  though  not  to  your  works ;  and 
would  not  intrude  on  your  time  and  attention,  were  it  not  that  the  sub- 
ject on  which  J  write  may  perhaps  procure  me  your  indulgence. 

'I  have  taken  a  walk  into  Bohemia,  and  visited,  on  the  way,  some  of 
the  places  identified  with  tlie  IVinieuraub.     The  old  town  of  Altenburg 

tab.   70;    Michaelis,   Chur-  mtd  Funliickm 
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h  picturesque  in  situation^  architecture  and  the  costume  of  its  Wendish 
population.  In  the  castle^  which  stands  on  a  hill  resembling  that  at 
Edinburgh^  are  to  be  seen  the  dresses  worn  by  the  joung  Princes  at  the 
time  of  their  kidnappings  ancient  weapons^  armour^  etc^  old  chambers 
and  modem  halls^  and  a  walled-up  window  marking  the  situation  of  the 
one  through  which  Kuns  carried-off  his  princely  booty. 

'  The  estate  which  was  given  to  the  Driller  is  situate  about  half-«n- 
hour's  walk  to  the  east  of  Zwickau ;  a  town  that  recalls  Luther  to 
memory.  He  (Luther)  often  ascended  the  tall  church-tower  to  enjoy  the 
prospect  around  ;  and  there  remains  on  the  top  an  old  clumsy  table  said 
to  have  been  his. 

'The  Driller  family  b  not  extinct.  Three  male  representatives  are 
living  at  Freyberg  and  other  places  in  Saxony ;  but  the  estate  has  been 
out  of  their  possession  for  many  years.  It  lies  pleasantly  on  one  side 
of  a  narrow  glen,  and  is  now  the  site  of  a  large  brewery — Driller  Bier- 
hrauerei — famed  in  all  the  country  round  for  the  excellence  of  its  beer. 
By  experience  acceptably  gathered  on  the  spot  on  a  hot  afternoon,  I  can 
testify  that  the  Driller  beer  is  equal  to  its  reputation.  Hence  there  is 
something  besides  a  patriotic  sentiment  to  attract  customers  to  the  shady 
gardens  and  spacious  guest-chambers  of  the  brewery ;  and  to  justify  the 
writing  over  the  entrance^ — DuUsita  es  ipsoforUe  bUmrUur  aqua, 

'  In  one  of  the  rooms  I  saw  a  full-length  painting  of  IJie  Driller ;  9 
sturdy,  resolute-looking  fellow,  with  ample  black  beard,  grasping  his 
pole,  and  supporting  the  young  Prince  whom  he  had  just  rescued. 
Also  two  miniatures ;  one  inscribed  Qeorg  Schmidt  od,  Triller ;  the  other^ 
a  likeness  of  his  Wife,  a  rustic  dame  of  quiet  expression,  with  grey 
eyes  and  arched  eyebrows.  Also  a  portrait  of  Kunz,  very  different  from 
what  I  expected.  He  bears  a  striking  resemblance  to  our  portraits  of 
Sir  Philip  Sidney;  with  crisp  curly  hair,  ample  forehead,  well-opened 
eye,  pointed  beard,  and  wearing  a  gold  chain.  Also  a  thin  quarto  con- 
taining a  history  of  the  PHnzenraub,  with  portraits,  and  engravings  of 
the  incidents  .  The  stealing  of  the  princes  from  the  castle — the  rescue 
— ^the  joyful  return — the  beheading  of  Kunz,  etc.  All  these  things 
help  to  keep-up  a  little  enthusiasm  among  the  Saxons,  and  perhaps 
encourage  trade. 

'  On  the  8th  of  July  of  last  year  (1855),  a  festival  was  held  to  celebrate 
the  four-hundredth  anniversary  of  the  Prinzenraub.  A  long  procession, 
headed  by  Herr  Ebert,  the  chief  proprietor  (since  deceased),  walked  from 
Zwickau  to  the  brewery,  passing  under  two  triumphal  arches  on  the 
way.  The  leader  was  followed  by  a  long  file  of  coalers,  by  friends  on 
foot  and  in  carriages,  and  bands  of  music  in  wagons ;  altogether  about 
eight-hundred  persons.  They  kept-up  the  celebration  with  right  good- 
will, and  drank,  so  the  Braumeister  told  me,  a  hundred  eimere  of  beer. 
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'A  similar  feBtival  wbb  held  on  the  wme  day  at  Alteuburg,  Hartea- 
Htein,  GrfinhaiDj  attended  bf  people  frnm  all  tlie  [iciffhbouriiig  'villai^w, 
when  not  a  few  paid  a  visit  to  the  Prinzenhohle, — tlio  cave  in  whicli 
Prinre  Ernst  wu  hidden. 

'1  did  not  Bee  the  moiiast«rj  of  Eberedorf ;  bat  1  iraB  informed  by 
sundry  persoDBthat  the  Driller's  ooat  la  still  to  be  Been  there. — I  reinaia, 
yours  H-ith  much  respect, 

'  Walter  Wuwt  J 

'  Tbouu  CAKLna,  Ew.' 


INAUGURAL  ADDRESS  AT  EDINBURGH 

Snd  APRIL  1866 


ON  BEING  INSTALLED  AS  fiECTOR  OF  THE  UNIYEBSmT  THERE 

Gentlemen, — ^I  have  accepted  the  office  you  have  elected 
me  to,  and  it  is  now  my  duty  to  return  thanks  for  the  great 
honour  done  me.  Your  enthusiasm  towards  me^  I  must 
admit,  is  in  itself  very  beautiful,  however  undeserved  it  may 
be  in  r^ard  to  the  object  of  it.  It  is  a  feeling  honourable 
to  all  men,  and  one  well  known  to  myself  when  I  was  of  an 
age  like  yours,  nor  is  it  yet  quite  gone.  I  can  only  hope 
that,  with  you  too,  it  may  endure  to  the  end, — this  noble 
desire  to  honour  those  whom  you  think  worthy  of  honour ; 
and  that  you  will  come  to  be  more  and  more  select  and 
discriminate  in  the  choice  of  the  object  of  it : — for  I  can 
well  understand  that  you  will  modify  your  opinions  of  me  and 
of  many  things  else,  as  you  go  on  [Laughter  and  cheers}.  It 
is  now  fifty-six  years,  gone  last  November,  since  I  first  entered 
your  City,  a  boy  of  not  quite  fourteen ;  to  ^  attend  the  classes  ^ 
here,  and  gain  knowledge  of  all  kinds,  I  could  little  guess 
what,  my  poor  mind  full  of  wonder  and  awe-struck  expecta- 
tion ;  and  now,  after  a  long  course,  this  is  what  we  have 
come  to  [CJieers].  There  is  something  touching  and  tragic, 
and  yet  at  the  same  time  beautiful,  to  see,  as  it  were,  the 
third  generation  of  my  dear  old  native  land  rising  up  and 
saying,  ^^  Well,  you  are  not  altogether  an  unworthy  labourer 
in  the  vineyard ;  you  have  toiled  through  a  great  variety  of 
fortunes,  and  have  had  many  judges :  this  is  our  judgment 
of  you  !  ^     As  the  old  proverb  says,  <  He  that  builds  by  the 
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know  I  was  not  very  ambitious  to 
doubts  rather.  I  was  taught  to  I 
certain  more  or  less  important  dutie 
power.  Hiis,  I  confess,  was  m;  chi' 
it,  and  orarooming  the  objections  1 1 
could  do  anything  to  serve  my  dear  o 
why  should  not  I?  [Loud  t-beers.]  ^ 
looking  into  the  matter  when  the  C 
my  hands,  I  find  it  grows  more  a 
abstrtise  to  me  whether  there  is  mo 
do  at  all.  I  live  four  hundred  mile 
entirely  different  scene  of  things ;  an 
the  burden  of  the  many  years  now  ( 
ray  total  unacquaintance  with  such  i 
affairs  here, — all  this  fills  me  with  aj 
really  nothing  worth  the  least  coBS 
on  that  score.  You  may  dejiend  on 
such  duty  does  arise  in  any  form,  I  ' 
endeavour  to  do  in  it  whatever  is  rigl 
to  the  best  of  my  judgment  [Chfera\ 
Meanwhile,  the  duty  I  at  present 
very  pleasant,  but  which  is  not  quite 
fancy, — is  to  address  some  words  to  ] 
useless,  nor  incongruous  to  the  oo 
more  or  less  cotmate  to  the  pursu 
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kind  of  race  it  is  that  you  young  gentlemen  have  started  on, 
and  what  sort  of  arma  yoa  are  likely  to  find  in  this  worid. 
I  ought,  I  believe,  according  to  custom,  to  have  written  all 
that  down  on  paper,  and  had  it  read  out*  That  would  have 
been  much  handier  for  me  at  the  present  moment  [A  laugh] ; 
— but  on  attempting  the  thing,  I  found  I  was  not  used  to 
write  speeches,  and  that  I  didn^  get  on  very  well.  So  I 
flung  that  aside;  and  could  only  resolve  to  trust,  in  all 
superficial  respects,  to  the  suggestion  of  the  moment,  as  you 
now  see.  You  will  therefore  have  to  accept  what  is  readiest ; 
what  comes  direct  from  the  heart ;  and  you  must  just  take 
that  in  compensation  for  any  good  order  or  arrangement 
there  might  have  been  in  it.  I  will  endeavour  to  say  nothing 
that  is  not  true,  so  far  as  I  can  manage ;  and  that  is  pretty 
much  all  I  can  engage  for  [A  laugh]. 

Advices,  I  believe,  to  young  men,  as  to  all  men,  are  very 
seldom  much  valued.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  advising,  and 
very  little  faithful  performing ;  and  talk  that  does  not  end 
in  any  kind  of  action  is  better  suj^ressed  altogether.  I  would 
not,  therefore,  go  much  into  advising;  kit  there  is  one 
advice  I  must  give  you.  In  fact,  it  is  the  summary  of  all 
advices,  and  doubtless  you  have  heard  it  a  thousand  times ; 
but  I  must  nevertheless  let  you  hear  it  the  thousand-and-fiist 
time,  for  it  is  most  intensely  true,  whether  you  will  believe 
it  at  present  or  not: — ^namely.  That  above  all  things  the 
interest  of  your  whole  life  depends  on  your  bdng  diUgeni, 
now  while  it  is  called  to-day,  in  this  place  where  you  have 
come  to  get  education !  Diligent :  that  includes  in  it  all 
virtues  that  a  student  can  have;  I  mean  it  to  include  all 
those  qualities  of  conduct  that  lead  on  to  the  acquirement 
of  real  instruction  and  improvement  in  such  a  place.  If  you 
will  believe  me,  you  who  are  young,  yours  is  the  golden  season 
of  life.  As  you  have  heard  it  called,  so  it  verily  is,  the  seed- 
time of  life ;  in  which,  if  you  do  not  sow,  or  if  you  sow  tares 
instead  of  wheat,  you  cannot  expect  to  reap  well  afterwards, 
and  you  will  arrive  at  little.     And  in  the  course  of  years, 


i»  capaoie  oi  lormmg  ix^seii  inio  any 
the  mind  pleases  to  allow  it,  or  co: 
into.     The  mind  is  then  in  a  plasti 
hardens  gradually,  to  the  consistency 
you  cannot  alter  the  habits  of  an 
begun,  so  he  will  proceed  and  go  on 
By  diligence  I  mean,  among  other 
too, — ^honesty,  in  all  your  inquiries,  i 
Pursue  your  studies  in  the  way  yo 
honest.     More  and   more  endeavou 
should  say  for  one  thing,  an  accu 
what  you  have  really  come  to  know 
is  still  unknown.     Leave  all  that  la 
side  of  the  barrier,  as  things  aften 
acquired  at  all ;  and  be  careful   n< 
known  when  you  do  not  yet  know  it 
only  when  it  is  imprinted  clearly 
become  transparent  to  you,  so  tha^ 
all   sides    with   intelligence.     There 
man  endeavouring  to  persuade  hime 
persuade  others,  that  he  knows  thi 
know  more  than  the  outside  skin  of 
flourishing  about  with   them   [Heat 

TTipnp  ifl  A.1ftn  a.  nmrpss  mllpH    rrjtnnnn 
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been  able  to  understand  it.  Try  all  things  they  set  before 
you,  in  order,  if  possible,  to  understand  them,  and  to  follow 
and  adopt  them  in  proportion  to  their  fitness  for  you. 
Gradually  see  what  kind  of  work  you  individually  can  do ; 
it  is  the  first  of  all  problems  for  a  man  to  find  out  what 
kind  of  work  he  is  to  do  in  this  universe.  In  short,  morality 
as  regards  study  is,  as  in  all  other  things,  the  primary  con- 
sideration, and  overrules  all  others.  A  dishonest  man  cannot 
do  anjrthing  real ;  he  never  will  study  with  real  firuit ;  and 
perhaps  it  would  be  greatly  better  if  he  were  tied  up  from 
trying  it.  He  does  nothing  but  darken  counsel  by  the  words 
he  utters.  That  is  a  v^  old  doctrine,  but  a  v^  true  one ; 
and  you  will  find  it  confirmed  by  all  the  thinking  men  that 
have  ever  lived  in  this  long  series  of  generations  of  which 
we  are  the  latest. 

I  daresay  you  know,  very  many  of  you,  that  it  is  now  some 
seven  hundred  years  since  Universities  were  first  set-up  in  this 
world  of  ours.  Abelard  and  other  thinkers  had  arisen  with 
doctrines  in  them  which  people  wished  to  hear  of,  tfnd 
students  flocked  towards  them  from  all  parts  of  the  world. 
There  was  no  getting  the  thing  recorded  in  books,  as  you 
now  may.  You  had  to  hear  the  man  speaking  to  you  vocally, 
or  else  you  could  not  learn  at  all  what  it  was  that  he  wanted 
to  say.  And  so  they  gathered  together,  these  speaking  ones,— - 
the  various  people  who  had  anjrthing  to  teach ; — and  formed 
themselves  gradually,  under  the  patronage  of  kings  and  other 
potentates  who  were  anxious  about  the  culture  of  their 
populations,  and  nobly  studious  of  their  best  benefit;  and 
became  a  body-corporate,  with  high  privileges,  high  dignities, 
and  really  high  aims,  under  the  title  of  a  University. 

Possibly  too  you  may  have  heard  it  said  that  the  course  of 
centuries  has  changed  all  this ;  and  that  ^  the  true  University 
of  our  days  is  a  Collection  of  Books.**  And  beyond  doubt, 
all  this  is  greatly  altered  by  the  invention  of  Printing,  which 
took  place  about  midway  between   us   and   the   origin  of 
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the  studies  moulded  in  complete 
theless,  Universities   have,  and 
indispensable  value  in  society  ;^ 
might  be,  almost  the  highest  va 
known,  with  their  grand  aim  d 
eye  tamed  earnestlj  on  Heaven 
it  may  be  still  said,  the  very  I 
virtually  intrusted  to  them.     In 
are  aware,  it  has  been,  and  espe 
the  deepest  heads  that  have  con 
the  nature  of  this  stupendous  1 
reiationB  to  it,  and  to  all  things 
only  to  the  great  Author  of  man 
the  name  for  all  this ;  all  this  is 
dead  the  name  may  grow !     In 
Churdi  keeping  theology  in  a  li^ 
the  benefit  of  the  whole  populai 
object  of  the  Universities.    I  cone 
ally  now,  though  very  much  forge 
not  so  successful  [A  laugh]  as 
manner  of  means  i 

It  remains,  however,  practical! 
what  I  alluded  to  above,  that  the 
the  present  age  is  that,  after  yc 
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could  go  into  the  books  which  treated  of  these  things,  and 
gradually  penetrate  into  any  department  I  wanted  to  make 
myself  master  of,  as  I  found  it  suit  me. 

Well,  Grentlemen,  whatever  you  may  think  of  these  historical 
points,  the  clearest  and  most  imperative  duty  lies  on  every 
one  of  you  to  be  assiduous  in  your  reading.  Learn  to  be 
good  readers, — which  is  perhaps  a  more  difficult  thing  than 
you  imagine.  Learn  to  be  discriminative  in  your  reading; 
to  read  faithfully,  and  with  your  best  attention,  all  kinds  of 
things  which  you  have  a  real  interest  in,  a  real  not  an 
imaginary,  and  which  you  find  to  be  really  fit  for  what  you 
are  engaged  in.  Of  course,  at  the  present  time,  in  a  great 
deal  of  the  reading  incumbent  on  you,  yoa  must  be  guided 
by  the  books  recommended  by  your  Professors  for  assistance 
towards  the  efiect  of  their  prelections.  And  th^i,  when  you 
leave  the  University,  and  go  into  studies  of  your  own,  yon 
will  find  it  very  important  that  you  have  chosen  a  field,  some 
province  specially  suited  to  yon,  in  which  you  can  study  and 
work.  The  most  unhappy  of  all  men  is  the  man  who  cannot 
tell  what  he  is  going  to  do,  who  has  got  no  work  cut-out  for 
him  in  the  world,  and  does  not  go  into  it.  For  work  is  the 
grand  cure  of  all  the  maladies  and  miseries  that  ever  beset 
mankind, — ^honest  work,  whidi  you  intend  getting  done. 

If,  in  any  vacant  vague  time^  you  are  in  a  strait  as  to 
choice  of  reading, — a  very  good  indication  for  you,  periiaps 
the  best  you  could  get,  is  toward  some  book  you  have  a 
great  curiosity  about.  You  are  then  in  the  lefuiiest  and 
best  of  all  possible  conditions  to  improve  by  that  book.  It 
is  analogous  to  what  doctors  tell  us  about  the  physical  health 
and  appetites  of  the  patient.  You  must  learn,  however,  to 
distinguish  between  false  appetite  and  true.  There  is  such 
a  thing  as  a  false  appetite,  which  will  lead  a  man  into 
vagaries  with  regard  to  diet;  will  tempt  him  to  eat  spicy 
things,  which  he  should  not  eat  at  all,  nor  would,  but  that 
the  things  are  toothsome,  and  that  be  is  under  a  momentary 
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baseness  of  nitnd.  A  mail  ought  to  examine  and  find  ool 
what  he  really  and  truly  has  an  apjwtite  for,  what  suits  hifl 
constitution  and  condition;  and  that,  doctors  tell  him, 
in  general  the  very  thing  he  ought  to  have.     And  so  with 

As  applicable  to  all  of  you,  I  will  say  that  it  is  highly. 
expedient   to   go   into   History;    to   inquire   into   what   '. 
passed  before  you  on  this  Earth,  and  in  the  Family  of  Man. 

The  history  of  the  Komans  and  Greeks  will  first  of  t  " 
concern  you ;  and  you  will  find  that  the  classical  knowledge  J 
you  have  got  will  be  extremely  applicable  to  elucidate  that-f^ 
There  you  have  two  of  the  most  remarkable  races  of  men  i 
the  world  set  before  you,  calculated  to  open  innumerable 
reflections  and  considerations ;  a  mighty  advantage,  if  j-ou 
can  achieve  it ; — to  flay  nothing  of  what  their  two  languages 
will  yield  you,  which  your  Professors  can  better  explain  ; 
model  languages,  which  are  universally  admitted  to  be  thR 
most  perfect  forms  of  speech  we  have  yet  found  to  exist 
among  men.  And  you  will  find,  if  you  read  well,  a  pair  of 
extremely  remarkable  nations,  shining  in  the  records  left  by 
themselves,  as  a  kind  of  beacon,  or  solitary  mass  of  illumina- 
tion, to  light-up  some  noble  forms  of  human  hfe  for  us,  ii» 
the  otherwise  utter  darkness  of  the  past  ages;  and  it  will  be 
well  worth  your  while  if  you  can  get  into  the  understanding 
of  what  these  people  were,  and  what  they  did.  You  will 
find  a  grcit  deal  of  hearsay,  of  empty  rumour  and  tradition, 
which  does  not  touch  on  the  matter ;  but  perhaps  some  of 
you  will  get  to  see  the  old  Roman  and  the  old  Greek  face  to 
face;  you  will  know  in  some  measure  how  they  contrived 
to  exist,  and  to  perform  their  feats  in  tiie  world. 

I  believe,  also,  you  will  find  one  important  thing  not  much 
noted.  That  theie  was  a  very  great  deal  of  dee[>  religion  in 
both  nations.  This  is  pointed  out  by  the  wiser  kind  of 
historians,  and  particularly  by  Ferguson,  who  is  very  well 
worth  reading  on  Roman  History, — and  who,  I  believe,  was 
an    alumnus    of  our    own    University.      His    book    is    a  very 
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creditable  work.  He  points  out  the  profoundly  religious 
nature  of  the  Roman  people,  notwithstanding  their  ruggedly 
positive,  defiant  and  fierce  ways.  They  believed  that  Jupitcor 
Optimus  Maximus  was  lord  of  the  universe,  and  that  he  had 
appointed  the  Romans  to  become  the  chief  of  nations, 
provided  they  followed  his  commands, — ^to  brave  all  danger, 
all  difficulty,  and  stand  up  with  an  invincible  front,  and  be 
ready  to  do  and  die;  and  also  to  have  the  same  sacred 
regard  to  truth  of  promise,  to  thorough  veracity,  thorough 
integrity,  and  all  the  virtues  that  accompany  that  noblest 
quality  of  man,  valour, — ^to  which  latter  the  Romans  gave 
the  name  of  *  virtue  *  proper  (viritiSf  manhood),  as  the  crown 
and  summary  of  all  that  is  ennobling  for  a  man.  In  the 
literary  ages  of  Rome  this  religious  feeling  had  very  much 
decayed  away ;  but  it  still  retained  its  place  among  the  lower 
classes  of  the  Roman  people.  Of  the  deeply  religious  nature 
of  the  Greeks,  along  with  their  beautiful  and  sunny  effiilgences 
of  art,  you  have  striking  proof,  if  you  look  for  it.  In  the 
tragedies  of  Sophocles  there  is  a  most  deep-toned  recognition 
of  the  eternal  justice  of  Heaven,  and  the  unfailing  punish- 
ment  of  crime  against  the  laws  of  Gkxl.  I  believe  you  will 
find  in  all  histories  of  nations,  that  this  has  been  at  the 
origin  and  foundation  of  them  all ;  and  that  no  nation  which 
did  not  comtemplate  this  wonderful  universe  with  an  awe- 
stricken  and  reverential  belief  that  there  was  a  great  unknown, 
omnipotent,  and  all-wise  and  all-just  Being,  superintending 
all  men  in  it,  and  all  interests  in  it, — no  nation  ever  came  to 
very  much,  nor  did  any  man  either,  who  forgot  that.  If  a 
man  did  forget  that,  he  forgot  the  most  important  part  of 
his  mission  in  this  world. 

Our  own  history  of  England,  which  you  will  naturally  take 
a  great  deal  of  pains  to  make  yourselves  acquainted  with, 
you  will  find  beyond  all  others  worthy  of  your  study.  For 
indeed  I  believe  that  the  British  nation, — including  in  that 
the  Scottish  nation, — produced  a  finer  set  of  men  than  any 
you  will  find  it  possible  to  get  anywhere  else  in  the  world 
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Knox  was  the  author,  as  it 
the  Puritan  revolution  nevi 
England  at  all,  had  it  i 
[Applause],  That  is  an  autl 
by  national  vanity  on  my  ] 
[Laughter  and  applav>se\ 
\  In  fact,  if  you  look  at  th 

on  in  England,  as  I  have  had 
that  people  were  overawed 
I     \  lying  in  the  way.     A  small  r 

that  country  were  flying  away, 
'  to  New  England,  rather  thai 

.  They  durst  not  confront  th< 

complaints,    and    demands    to 

fThey  wanted  to  make  the  nat 
the  Hebrew  Bible,  which  the} 
#  be  the  exact  transcript  of  the  A 

be,  for  man,  a  more  legitimate 
I  have  been  impossible  in  their 

attempted  at  all,  had  not  Kn 

fifty  years  before,  by  the  firmni 
J  For  he  also  is  of  the  select  of 

f  [Applause].       What    he    has 

generations  that   have  folio  we 
I  humble  oiirsplvp*  fo  fVi^v  j..  -*-  ^ 
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the  marrow  of  their  bones :  they  took  up  his  doctrine,  and 
they  defied  principalities  and  powers  to  move  them  fix)m  it. 
"  We  must  have  it,"  they  said ;  "  we  will  and  must ! "  It 
was  in  this  state  of  thii^  that  the  Puritan  struggle  arose 
in  England ;  and  you  know  well  how  the  Scottish  earls  and 
nobility,  with  their  tenantry,  marched  away  to  Dunse  Hill  in 
1689,  and  sat  down  there :  jost  at  the  crisis  of  that  struggle, 
when  it  was  either  to  be  suppressed  or  brought  into  greater 
vitality,  they' encamped  on  Dunse  Hill, — ^thirty-thousand 
armed  men,  drawn  out  for  that  occasion,  each  regiment  round 
its  landlord,  its  earl,  or  whatever  he  might  be  called,  and 
zealous  all  of  them  <Por  Christ^s  Crown  and  Covenant/ 
That  was  the  signal  for  all  England's  rising  up  into  un- 
appeasable determination  to  have  the  Gospel  there  also ;  and 
you  know  it  went  on,  and  came  to  be  a  contest  whether  the 
Parliament  or  the  King  should  rule ;  whether  it  should  be 
old  formalities  and  use-and-wont,  or  something^  that  had 
been  of  new  conceived  in  the  souls  of  men,  namely,  a  divine 
determination  to  walk  according  to  the  laws  of  God  here, 
as  the  sum  of  all  prosperity ;  which  of  these  should  have  the 
mastery :  and  after  a  long,  long  agony  of  struggle,  it  was 
decided — the  way  we  know. 

I  should  say  also  of  that  Protectorate  of  Oliver  Cromwell's, 
notwithstanding  the  censures  it  has  encountered,  and  the 
denial  of  everybody  that  it  could  continue  in  the  worid,  and 
so  on,  it  appears  to  me  to  have  been,  on  the  whole,  the  most 
salutaty  thing  in  the  modem  history  of  England.  If  Oliver 
Cromwell  had  continued  it  out,  I  don't  know 'what  it  would 
have  come  to.  It  would  have  got  corrupted  probably  in 
other  hands,  and  could  not  have  gone  on ;  but  it  was  pure 
and  true,  to  the  last  fibre,  in  his  mind ;  there  was  perfect 
truth  in  it  while  he  ruled  over  it. 

Macchiavelli  has  remarked,  in  speaking  of  the  Romans, 
that  Democracy  cannot  long  exist  anywhere  in  the  world; 
that  as  a  mode  of  government,  of  national  management  or 
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it  was  purely   in   virtue  of 
namely,  of  their  all  having  tl 
it  was  solemnly  necessary,  a 
a  man  who  had  the  power  of 
who   degraded  men  out  of 
execution,  and  did  whatever  i 
of  God  above  him.     He  wai 
the  republic  suffer  no  detri 
culates  that  this  was  the  t 
system  from  time  to  time,  ai 
did.    Probable  enough,  if  you 
proper  function  surely,  this 
was  composed  of  little  other  t 
triumphing  in  general  over 
bad  road,  in  fact.     Well,  Oli 
Dictatorate  if  you  will  let  m( 
f}  ten  years,  and  you  will  find 

trary  to  the  laws  of  Heaven 
[Applause], 

For  example,  it  was  found  1 
what  they  call  the  ^  Bareboncs 
of  all  Parliaments  probably  [. 
Chancery  in  England  was  in  a 
of  no  apology ;  no  man  could 
a  right  court.       'I^lio**"    ^ 
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of  money,  was  eighty-three  years  old,  and  it  was  going  on 
still ;  wigs  were  wagging  over  it,  and  lawyers  were  taking 
their  fees,  and  there  was  no  end  of  it.  Upon  view  of  all 
which,  the  Barebones  people,  after  deliberation  about  it, 
thought  it  was  expedient,  and  commanded  by  the  Author  of 
Man  and  Fountain  of  Justice,  and  in  the  name  of  what  was 
true  and  right,  to  abolish  said  court.  Really,  I  don^t  know 
who  could  have  dissented  fix)m  that  opinion.  At  the  same 
time,  it  was  thought  by  those  who  were  wiser  in  their 
generation,  and  had  more  experience  of  the  world,  that  this 
was  a  very  dangerous  thing,  and  wouldn^t  suit  at  all.  The 
lawyers  began  to  make  an  immense  noise  about  it  [Laughter], 
All  the  public,  the  great  mass  of  solid  and  well-disposed 
people  who  had  got  no  deep  insight  into  such  matters,  were 
very  adverse  to  it :  and  the  Speaker  of  the  Parliament,  old 
Sir  Francis  Rous, — ^who  translated  the  Psalms  for  us,  those 
that  we  sing  here  eveiy  Sunday  in  the  Church  yet ;  a  very 
good  man,  and  a  wise  and  learned.  Provost  of  Eton  College 
afterwards, — ^he  got  a  great  number  of  the  Parliament  to  go 
to  Oliver  the  Dictator,  and  lay  down  their  functions  alto- 
gether, and  declare  officially,  with  their  signature,  on  Monday 
morning,  that  the  Parliament  was  dissolved.  The  act  of 
abolition  had  been  passed  on  Saturday  night ;  and  on  Monday 
morning  Rous  came  and  said,  ^*  We  cannot  carry-on  the 
afikir  any  longer,  and  we  remit  it  into  the  hands  of  your 
Highness.^  Oliver  in  \hB.%  way  became  Protector,  virtually 
in  some  sort  a  Dictator,  for  the  first  time. 

And  I  give  you  this  as  an  instance  that  Oliver  did  fSedth- 
fully  set  to  doing  a  Dictator's  function,  and  of  his  prudence 
in  it  as  well.  Oliver  felt  that  the  Parliament,  now  dismissed, 
had  been  perfectly  right  with  regard  to  Chancery,  and  that 
there  was  no  doubt  of  the  propriety  of  abolishing  Chancery, 
or  else  reforming  it  in  some  kind  of  way.  He  considered  the 
matter,  and  this  is  what  he  did.  He  assembled  fifty  or  sixty 
of  the  wisest  lawyers  to  be  found  in  England.  Happily, 
there  were  men  great  in  the  law ;  men  who  valued  the  laws 


ingly,  and  in  the  course  of  six  weeks, — 
speaking  then,  no  reporting  of  speechc 
any  kind,  there  was  just  the  business 
some  sixty  propositions  fixed  in  their  m: 
of  the  things  that  required  to  be  done 
rixty  propotiti<Hi8»  Chanoeiy  was  reconstit 
and  so  it  got  a  new  lease  of  life,  and  ha 
It  had  become  a  nuisance,  and  could  not 
longer,     lliat  is  an  instance  of  the  nu 
wefe  done  when  a  Dictatorship  prevailed 
that  was  how  the  Dictator  did  them.     I 
Furliamentary  England,  got  a  new  leas 
Dictatorship  of  OliTcr^s;  and,  on  the  % 
fruits  of  it  will  never  die  while  England 

In  general,  I  hardly  think  that  out 
books  you  will  ever  get  into  the  real  hisi 
(HT  ascertain  anything  which  can  special 
jaOf  and  whidi  it  would  most  of  all  Ix 
You  may  read  very  ingenious  and  very  c 
whom  it  would  be  the  height  of  insolence 
than  express  my  respect  for.  But  their  j 
Grod  and  the  Grodlike,  as  our 

I,  has  fidlen  asleep  for  them  ;  and  pla 
histories.     A  most  sad  anH  fflfnl  pr»n/lif^ 
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is.  You  will  not  find  it  recorded  in  books.  You  will  find 
recorded  in  books  a  jumble  of  tumults,  disastrous  ineptitudes, 
and  all  that  kind  of  thing.  But  to  get  what  you  want, 
you  will  have  to  look  into  side  sources,  and  inquire  in  all 
directions. 

I  remember  getting  CoUins'^s  Peerage  to  read, — a  very  poor 
performance  as  a  work  of  genius,  but  an  excellent  book  for 
diligence  and  fidelity.  I  was  writing  on  Oliver  Cromwell  at 
the  time  [Applauee].  I  could  get  no  biographical  <^ictionary 
available;  and  I  thought  the  Peerage  Book,  since  most  of 
my  men  were  peers  or  sons  of  peers,  would  help  me,  at  least 
would  tell  me  whether  people  were  old  or  young,  where  they 
lived,  and  the  like  particulars,  better  than  absolute  nescience 
and  darkness.  And  accordingly  I  found  amply  all  I  had 
expected  in  poor  Collins,  and  got  a  great  deal  of  help  out 
of  him.  He  was  a  diligent  dull  London  bookseller,  of 
about  a  hundred  years  ago,  who  compiled  out  of  all  kinds  of 
parchments,  charter-chests,  archives,  books  that  were  authentic, 
and  gathered  far  and  wide,  wherever  he  could  get  it,  the 
information  wanted.     He  was  a  very  meritorious  man. 

I  not  only  found  the  solution  of  everything  I  had  expected 
there,  but  I  b^an  gradually  to  perceive  this  immense  fact, 
which  I  really  advise  every  one  of  you  who  read  history  to 
look  out  for,  if  you  have  not  already  found  it.  It  was  that 
the  Kings  of  England,  all  the  way  from  the  Norman  Con- 
quest down  to  the  times  of  Charles  i.,  had  actually,  in  a  good 
degree,  so  far  as  they  knew,  been  in  the  habit  of  appointing 
as  Peers  those  who  deserved  to  be  appointed.  In  general,  I 
perceived,  those  Peers  of  theirs  were  all  royal  men  of  a  sort, 
with  minds  full  of  justice,  valour  and  humanity,  and  all 
kinds  of  qualities  that  men  ought  to  have  who  rule  over 
others.  And  then  their  genealogy,  the  kind  of  sons  and 
descendants  they  had,  this  also  was  remarkable: — for  there 
is  a  great  deal  more  in  genealogy  than  is  generally  be- 
lieved at  present.  I  never  heard  tell  of  any  clever  man 
that  came  of  entirely  stupid  people  [iMtighier'],     If  you  look 
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around,  among  the  families  of  your  acquaintance,  you  will 
see  such  cases  in  &!!  directions; — I  know  that  my  own  expe- 
rience is  steadily  that  way ;  I  can  trace  the  father,  and  the 
son,  and  the  grandson,  and  the  family  stamp  is  quite  dis- 
tinctly legible  upOD  each  of  them.  So  that  it  goes  for  a 
great  deal,  the  hereditary  principle, — in  Government  as  in 
other  things ;  and  it  must  be  again  recognised  as  soon  as 
there  is  any  fixity  in  things.  You  will  remark,  too,  in 
your  Collins,  that,  if  at  any  time  the  genealogy  of  a  peer- 
age goes  awry,  if  the  man  that  actually  holds  the  peerage 
is  a  fool, — in  those  earnest  practical  times,  the  man  soon 
gets  into  mischief,  gets  into  treason  probably, — soon  gets 
himself  and  his  peerage  extinguished  altogether,  in  short. 
[I.«,,gl,le,]. 

Front  those  old  documents  of  Collins,  you  learn  and  ascer- 
tain that  a  peer  conducts  liimself  in  a  pious,  high-minded, 
grave,  dignified  and  manly  kind  of  way,  in  his  course  through 
life,  and  when  he  takes  leave  of  life  : — his  last  will  is  often 
a  remarkable  piece,  which  one  lingers  over.  And  then  you 
perceive  that  there  was  kindness  in  him  as  well  as  rigour, 
pity  for  the  poor ;  that  he  has  fine  hospitalities,  generosities, 
— in  fine,  that  he  is  throughout  much  of  a  noble,  good  and 
valiant  man.  And  that  in  general  the  King,  with  a  beauti- 
ful approximation  to  accuracy,  had  nominated  this  kind  of 
man ;  saying,  "  Come  you  to  me,  sir.  Come  out  of  the 
common  level  of  the  people,  where  you  are  liable  to  be 
trampled  upon,  jostled  about,  and  can  do  in  a  manner  nothing 
with  your  fine  gift ;  come  here  and  take  a  district  of  country, 
and  make  it  into  your  own  image  move  or  less;  be  a  king 
under  me,  and  understand  that  that  is  your  function."  I  say 
this  is  the  most  divine  thing  that  a  human  being  can  do  to 
other  human  beings,  and  no  kind  of  thing  whatever  has  so 
much  of  the  character  of  God  Almighty's  Divine  Govern- 
ment as  that  thing,  which,  we  see,  went  on  all  over  England 
for  about  six  hundred  years.  That  is  the  grand  soul  of  Eng- 
land's history   [Clierr.f].       It  is  historicallv    true  that,   down 
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to  the  time  of  James,  or  even  Charles  i.,  it  was  not  under- 
stood that  any  man  was  made  a  Peer  without  having  merit 
in  him  to  constitute  him  a  proper  subject  for  a  peerage.  In 
Charles  i.^s  time  it  grew  to  be  known  or  said  that,  if  a  man 
was  bom  a  gentleman,  and  cared  to  lay  out  10,0002.  judi- 
ciously up  and  down  among  courtiers,  he  could  be  made  a 
Peer.  Under  Charles  n.  it  went  on  still  faster,  and  has  been 
going-on  with  ever-increasing  velocity,  until  we  see  the  per- 
fectly breakneck  pace  at  which  they  are  going  now  [A  laugh], 
so  that  now  a  peerage  is  a  paltry  kind  of  thing  to  what  it 
was  in  those  old  times.  I  could  go  into  a  great  many  more 
details  about  things  of  that  sort,  but  I  must  turn  to  another 
branch  of  the  subject. 

First,  however,  one  remark  more  about  your  reading.  I 
do  not  know  whether  it  has  been  sufficiently  brought  home  to 
you  that  there  are  two  kinds  of  books.  When  a  man  is 
reading  on  any  kind  of  subject,  in  most  departments  of 
books, — ^in  all  books,  if  you  take  it  in  a  wide  sense, — ^he  will 
find  that  there  is  a  division  into  good  books  and  bad  books. 
Everywhere  a  good  kind  of  book  and  a  bad  kind  of  book. 
I  am  not  to  assume  that  you  are  unacquainted,  or  ill  ac- 
quainted, with  this  plain  fact ;  but  I  may  remind  you  that  it 
is  becoming  a  very  important  consideration  in  our  day.  And 
we  have  to  cast  aside  altogether  the  idea  people  have,  that 
if  they  are  reading  any  book,  that  if  an  ignorant  man  is 
reading  any  book,  he  is  doing  rather  better  than  nothing  at 
all.  I  must  entirely  call  that  in  question ;  I  even  venture  to 
deny  that  [Laughier  and  cheers].  It  would  be  much  safer 
and  better  for  many  a  reader,  that  he  had  no  concern  with 
books  at  all.  There  is  a  number,  a  frightfully  increasing 
number,  of  books  that  are  decidedly,  to  the  readers  of  them, 
not  useful  [Hear],  But  an  ingenuous  reader  will  learn,  also, 
that  a  certain  number  of  books  were  written  by  a  supremely 
noble  kind  of  people, — -not  a  very  great  number  of  books, 
but  still  a  number  fit  to  occupy  all  your  reading  industry,  do 
adhere  more  or  less  to  that  side  of  things.     In  short,  as  I 
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have  written  it  down  somewhere  else,  I  conceive  that  book* 
are  like  men's  souls ;  divided  into  sheep  and  goats  [Laughter 
and  cheers].  Some  few  are  going  up,  and  carrying  us  ul^ 
heavenward;  calculated,  I  mean,  to  be  of  priceless  advanta^ 
in  teaching, — in  forwarding  the  teaching  of  all  generations. 
Others,  a  frightful  multitude,  are  going  down,  down;  doing 
ever  the  more  and  the  wider  and  the  wilder  mischief. 
Keep  a  strict  eye  on  that  latter  class  of  books,  my  young 
friends ! — 

And  for  the  rest,  in  regard  to  all  your  studies  and  readings 
hei-e,  and  to  whatever  you  may  learn,  you  are  to  remember 
that  the  object  is  not  particular  knowledges, — not  that  of 
getting  higher  and  higher  in  technical  perfections,  and  all 
that  sort  of  thing,  'lliere  is  a  higher  aim  lying  at  the  rear 
of  all  that,  especially  among  those  who  are  intended  for 
literary  or  speaking  pursuits,  or  the  sacred  profession.  You 
are  ever  to  bear  in  mind  that  there  lies  behind  that  the 
acquisition  of  what  may  be  called  wisdom; — namely,  sound 
appreciation  and  just  decision  as  to  alt  the  objects  that  come 
round  you,  and  the  habit  of  behaving  with  justice,  candour, 
clear  insight,  and  loyal  adherence  to  fact.  Great  is  wisdom  ; 
infinite  is  the  value  of  wisdom.  It  cannot  be  exaggerated ; 
it  is  the  highest  achievement  of  man :  '  Blessed  is  he  that 
getteth  understanding.'  And  that,  I  believe,  on  occasion, 
may  be  missed  very  easily;  never  more  easily  than  now,  I 
sometimes  think.  If  that  is  a  failure,  all  is  failure  ! — How- 
ever, I  will  not  touch  further  ui>on  that  matter. 

But  I  should  have  said,  in  i-cj;;ini  to  book-reading,  if  it  be 
so  very  important,  how  very  u'^ffu!  would  an  excellent  library 
be  ill  every  Univereity  !  I  hope  that  will  not  be  neglected  by 
the  gentlemen  who  have  charge  of  you ;  and,  indeed,  I  am 
happy  to  hear  that  your  library  is  very  much  improved  since 
the  time  I  knew  it,  and  I  hope  it  will  go  on  improving  more 
and  more.  Nay,  I  have  sometimes  thought,  why  should  not 
there  be  a  library  in  every  comity  town,  for  lienefit  of  those 
th^it  could   read    well,  and   might   if  ]ierniitted  't      True,  you 
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require  money  to  accomplish  that  ;-^and  withal,  what  per- 
haps is  still  less  attainable  at  present,  you  require  judgment 
in  the  selectors  of  books ;  real  insight  into  what  is  for  the 
advantage  of  human  souls,  the  exclusion  of  all  kinds  of  clap- 
trap books  which  merely  escite  the  astonishment  of  foolish 
people  [LixugJUer]^  and  the  choice  of  wise  books,  as  much  as 
possible  of  good  books.  Let  us  hope  the  future  will  be  kind 
to  us  in  this  respect. 

In  this  University,  as  I  learn  from  many  sides,  there  is 
considerable  stir  about  endowments ;  an  assiduous  and  praise- 
worthy industry  for  getting  new  funds  collected  to  encourage 
the  ingenuous  youth  of  Universities,  especially  of  this  our 
chief  University  [Hear,  hear].  Well,  I  entirely  participate 
in  everybody's  approval  of  the  movement.  It  is  very  desir- 
able. It  should  be  responded  to,  and  one  surely  expects  it 
will.  At  least,  if  it  is  not,  it  will  be  shameful  to  the  country 
of  Scotland,  which  never  was  so  rich  in  money  as  at  the 
present  moment,  and  never  stood  so  much  in  need  of  getting 
noble  Universities,  and  institutions  to  counteract  many  in* 
fluences  that  are  springing  up  alongside  of  money.  It  should 
not  be  slack  in  coming  forward  in  the  way  of  endowments 
[A  laugh] ;  at  any  rate,  to  the  extent  of  rivalling  our  rude 
old  barbarous  ancestors,  as  we  have  been  pleased  to  call  them. 
Such  munificence  as  theirs  is  beyond  aU  praise ;  and  to  them, 
I  am  sorry  to  say,  we  are  not  yet  by  any  manner  of  means 
equal,  or  approaching  equality  \Lavghier\  There  is  an 
abundance  and  over-abundance  of  money.  Sometimes  I  can- 
not help  thinking  that  probably  never  has  there  been,  at  any 
other  time,  in  Scotland,  the  hundredth  part  oi  the  money 
that  now  is,  or  even  the  thousandth  part.  For  wherever  I 
go,  there  is  that  same  gold-nuggeting  [A  laiugK\, — ^that  *  un- 
exampled prosperity,'  and  men  counting  their  balances  by  the 
million  sterling.  Money  was  never  so  abundant,  and  nothing 
that  is  good  to  be  done  with  it  [Hear,  hear,  and  a  la;ugii\. 
No  man  knows, — or  veiy  few  men  know, — ^what  benefit  to 
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get  out  of  his  monej'.  It  fact,  it  too  aflcn  is  secretly  a  curse 
to  him.  Much  better  for  him  never  to  have  had  any.  But 
I  do  not  expect  that  generally  to  be  believed  [Laitghter]. 
Nevertheless,  I  should  think  it  would  be  a  beneficent  relief  to 
many  a  rich  man  who  has  an  honest  purpose  struggling  in 
him,  to  bequeath  some  house  of  refuge,  so  to  speak,  for  the 
gifted  i>oor  man  who  may  hereafter  be  bom  into  the  world, 
to  enable  him  to  get  on  his  way  a  little.  To  do,  in  fact,  as 
those  o!d  Norman  kings  whom  I  have  been  describing ;  to 
raise  some  noble  poor  man  out  of  the  dirt  and  mud,  where 
he  is  getting  trampled  on  unworthily  by  the  unworthy,  into 
some  kind  of  position  where  he  might  acquire  the  power 
to  do  a  little  good  in  his  generation  !  I  hope  that  as  much 
as  possible  will  be  achieved  in  this  direction ;  and  that 
efforts  will  not  be  relaxed  till  the  thing  is  in  a  satisfactory 
state.  In  regard  to  the  classical  department,  above  all, 
it  surely  is  to  be  desired  by  us  that  it  were  properly  sup- 
ported,— that  we  could  allow  the  fit  people  to  have  their 
scholarships  and  subventions,  and  devote  more  leisure  to 
the  cultivation  of  particular  departments.  We  might  have 
more  of  this  from  Scotch  Universities  than  we  have;  and  I 
hope  we  shall. 

I  am  bound,  however,  to  say  that  it  does  not  appear  as  if, 
of  late  times,  endowment  were  the  real  soul  of  the  matter. 
ITie  English,  for  example,  are  the  richest  people  in  the  world 
for  endowments  in  their  Universities;  and  it  is  an  evident 
fact  that,  since  the  time  of  Bentley,  you  cannot  name  anybody 
that  has  gained  a  European  name  in  scholarship,  or  con- 
stituted a  point  of  revolution  in  the  pursuits  of  men  in  that 
way.  The  man  who  does  so  is  a  man  worthy  of  being  re- 
membered ;  and  he  is  poor,  and  not  an  Englishman.  One 
man  that  actually  did  constitute  a  rcvolntion  was  the  son 
of  a  poor  weaver  in  Saxony;  who  edited  his  Tibullus,  in 
Dresden,  in  a  poor  comrade's  garret,  with  the  floor  for  his 
bed,  and  two  folios  for  pillow;  and  who,  while  editing  his 
Tibullus,  had  to  gather  peasecods  on  the  streets   and   boil 
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them  for  his  dinner.  That  was  his  endowment  [Laugkier]. 
But  he  was  recognised  soon  to  have  done  a  great  thing. 
His  name  was  Heyne  [Cheers],  I  can  remember,  it  was  quite 
a  revolution  in  my  mind  when  I  got  hold  of  that  man's 
edition  of  Virgil.  I  found  that,  for  the  first  time,  I  under- 
stood Virgil ;  that  Heyne  had  introduced  me,  for  the  first 
time,  into  an  insight  of  Roman  life  and  ways  of  thought ; 
had  pointed  out  the  circumstances  in  which  these  works  were 
written,  and  given  me  their  interpretation.  And  the  process 
has  gone  on  in  all  manner  of  developments,  and  has  spread 
out  into  other  countries. 

On  the  whole,  there  is  one  reason  why  endowments  are 
not  given  now  as  they  were  in  old  dajrs,  when  men  founded 
abbeys,  oolites,  and  all  kinds  of  things  of  that  description, 
with  such  success  as  we  know.  All  tiiat  has  now  changed ; 
a  vast  decay  of  zeal  in  that  direction.  And  truly  the  reason 
may  in  part  be,  that  people  have  become  doubtful  whether 
colleges  are  now  the  real  sources  of  what  I  called  wisdom  ; 
whether  they  are  anything  more,  anything  much  more,  than  a 
cultivating  of  man  in  the  specific  arts.  In  fact,  there  has 
been  in  the  world  a  suspicion  of  that  kind  for  a  long  time 
[A  laugh].  There  goes  a  proverb  of  old  date,  *  An  ounce  of 
mother- wit  is  worth  a  pound  of  clergy '  [Laughter].  There 
is  a  suspicion  that  a  man  is  perhaps  not  nearly  so  wise  as  he 
looks,  or  because  he  has  poured  out  speech  so  copiously 
[Laughter],  YtThen  Hhe  seven  free  arts,*  which  the  old 
Universities  were  based  on,  came  to  be  modified  a  little,  in 
order  to  be  convenient  for  the  wants  of  modem  society, — 
though  perhaps  some  of  them  are  obsolete  enough  even  yet 
for  some  of  us, — there  arose  a  feeling  that  mere  vocality, 
mere  culture  of  speech,  if  that  is  what  comes  out  of  a  man, 
is  not  the  synonym  of  wisdom  by  any  means  !  That  a  man 
may  be  a  ^  great  speaker,*  as  eloquent  as  you  like,  and  but 
little  real  substance  in  him, — especially  if  that  is  what  was 
required  and  aimed  at  by  the  man  himself,  and  by  the 
community  that  set  him   upon  becoming  a   learned  man. 
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Maid -servants,  I  hear  people  complainiiig,  are  getting 
instructed  in  the  'ologies,'  and  are  apparently  becoming 
more  nnd  more  ignorant  of  brewing,  boiling,  and  baking 
[Laughter];  and  above  all,  are  not  taught  what  is  necessary 
to  be  knovn,  from  the  highest  of  us  to  the  lowest, — faithful 
obedience,  modesty,  humility,  and  correct  moral  conduct. 

Oh,  it  is  a  dismal  chapter  all  that,  if  one  went  into  it, — 
what  has  been  done  by  rusliing  after  fine  speech  !  I  have 
written  down  some  very  fierce  things  about  that,  perhaps 
considerably  more  emphatic  than  I  could  now  wish  them  to 
be ;  but  they  were  and  are  deeply  my  conviction  [Utor,  kear^. 
There  is  very  great  necessity  indeed  of  getting  a  little  more 
silent  than  we  are.  It  seems  to  me  as  if  the  finest  nations  of 
the  world, — the  English  and  the  American,  in  chief, — were 
going  all  off  into  wind  and  tongue  [Applause  ami  laughter]. 
But  it  will  appear  sufficiently  tragical  by  and  by,  long  after  I 
am  away  out  of  it.  There  is  a  time  to  speak,  and  a  time  to 
be  silent.  Silence  withal  is  the  eternal  duty  of  a  man.  He 
won't  get  to  any  real  understanding  of  what  is  complex,  and 
what  is  more  than  aught  else  pertinent  to  his  interests,  with- 
out keeping  silence  too.  '  Watch  the  tongue,"  is  a  very  old 
precept,  and  a  most  true  one, 

I  don't  want  to  discourage  any  of  you  from  your  Demo- 
sthanes,  and  your  studies  of  the  niceties  of  language,  and  all 
that.  Believe  me,  I  value  that  as  much  as  any  one  of  you.  I 
consider  it  a  very  graceful  thing,  and  a  most  proper,  for  every 
human  creature  to  know  what  the  imjilement  which  he  uses 
in  communicating  his  thoughts  is,  and  how  to  make  the  very 
utmost  of  it.  I  want  you  to  study  Demosthenes,  and  to  know 
all  his  excellencies.  At  the  same  time,  I  must  say  that 
speech,  in  the  case  even  of  Demosthenes,  does  not  seem,  on 
the  whole,  to  have  turned  to  almost  any  good  account.  He 
advised  next  to  nothing  that  proved  practicable;  much  of  the 
revei-se.  Why  tell  nie  that  a  man  is  a  fine  speaker,  if  it  is 
not  the  truth  that  he  is  speaking  ?     Phoeion,  who  mostly  did 
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not  speak  at  all,  was  a  great  deal  nearer  hitting  the  mark 
than  Demosthenes  [LaugJ^er\,  He  used  to  tell  the  Athenians, 
**  You  can^  fight  Fhilip«  Better  if  you  don^t  provoke  him, 
as  Demosthenes  is  always  urging  you  to  do.  You  have  not 
the  slightest  chance  with  Philip.  He  is  a  man  who  holds 
his  tongue ;  he  has  great  disciplined  armies ;  a  full  treasury ; 
can  bribe  anybody  you  like  in  your  cities  here ;  he  is  going 
on  steadily  with  an  unvarying  aim  towards  his  object ;  while 
you,  with  your  idle  clamourings,  with  your  Cleon  the  Tanner 
spouting  to  you  what  you  take  for  wisdom — !  Philip  will 
infallibly  beat  any  set  of  men  such  as  you,  going  on  raging 
from  shore  to  shore  with  all  that  rampant  nonsense.^ 
Demosthenes  said  to  him  once,  ^^  Phocion,  you  will  drive  the 
Athenians  mad  some  day,  and  they  will  kill  3rou.'^  **  Yes,"" 
Phocion  answered,  *^  me,  when  they  go  mad  ;  and  as  soon  as 
they  get  sane  again,  you  !  ^  [Laughter  and  applause]* 

It  is  also  told  of  him  how  he  went  once  to  Mess^e,  on 
some  deputation  which  the  Athenians  wanted  him  to  head,  on 
some  kind  of  matter  of  an  intricate  and  contentious  nature : 
Phocion  went  accordingly ;  and  had,  as  usual,  a  clear  story  to 
have  told  for  himself  and  his  case.  He  was  a  man  of  few 
words,  but  all  of  them  true  and  to  the  point.  And  so  he 
had  gone  on  telling  his  story  for  a  while,  when  there  arose 
some  interruption.  One  man,  interrupting  with  something, 
he  tried  to  answer ;  then  another,  the  like ;  till  finally,  too 
many  went  in,  and  all  began  arguing  and  bawling  in  endless 
debate.  Whereupon  Phocion  struck-down  his  stafi^;  drew 
back  altogether,  and  would  speak  no  other  word  to  any  man. 
It  appears  to  me  there  is  a  kind  of  eloquence  in  that  rap  of 
Fhocion'^s  staff  which  is  equal  to  anything  Demosthenes  ever 
said :  "  Take  your  own  way,  then ;  I  go  out  of  it  altogether  " 
[Applause], 

Such  considerations,  and  manifold  more  connected  with 
them, — innumerable  considerations,  resulting  from  observation 
of  the  world  at  this  epoch, — have  led  various  people  to  doubt 
of  the  salutary  effect  of  vocal  education  altogether.    I  do  not 
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mean  to  say  it  should  be  entirely  excluded  ;  but  I  look  to 
something  that  will  take  hold  of  the  matter  much  more 
closely,  and  not  allow  it  to  slip  out  of  our  fingers,  and  re- 
main worse  than  it  was.  For,  if  a  'good  speaker,''  never  so 
eloquent,  does  not  see  into  the  fact,  and  is  not  speaking  the 
truth  of  that,  but  the  untruth  and  the  mistake  of  that, — is 
there  a  more  horrid  kind  of  object  in  creation  ?  [Loud  Checrs\ 
Of  such  speech  I  hear  all  manner  of  people  say  "  How  excel- 
lent ! "  Well,  really  it  is  not  the  speech,  but  the  thing 
spoken,  that  I  am  anxious  about  1  I  really  care  very  little 
how  the  man  said  it,  provided  I  understand  him,  and  it  be 
true.  Excellent  speaker  ?  But  what  if  he  is  telling  me 
things  that  are  contrary  to  the  fact ;  what  if  he  has  formed 
a  wrong  judgment  about  the  fact, — if  he  has  in  his  mind 
(like  I'hucion's  friend,  Cleou  the  Tanner)  no  power  to  form  a 
right  judgment  in  regard  to  the  matter  ?  An  excellent 
speaker  of  that  kind  is,  as  it  were,  saying,  "  Ho,  every  one 
that  wants  to  be  persuaded  of  the  thing  that  is  not  true ; 
here  is  the  man  for  you  ! "  [Great  laughter  and  applause.'] 
I  recommend  you  to  be  very  chary  of  that  kind  of  excellent 
speech  [Renewed  laugkler]. 

Well,  all  that  sad  stuff  being  the  too  well-known  product 
of  our  method  of  vocal  education, — the  teacher  merely  oper- 
ating on  the  tongue  of  the  pupil,  and  teaching  him  to  wag  it 
in  a  particular  way  [Laughter], — it  has  made  various  thinking 
men  entertain  a  distrust  of  this  not  very  salutary  way  of 
procedure ;  and  they  have  longed  for  some  less  theoretic,  and 
more  practical  and  concrete  way  of  working  out  the  problem 
of  education  ; — in  effect,  for  an  education  not  vocal  at  all, 
but  mute  except  where  speaking  was  strictly  needful.  There 
would  be  room  for  a  great  deal  of  description  about  this,  if 
I  went  into  it ;  but  I  must  content  myself  with  saying  that 
the  most  remarkable  piece  of  writing  on  it  is  in  a  book  of 
Goethe's, — the  whole  of  which  you  may  be  recommended 
to  take  up,  and  try  if  you  can  study  it  with  understanding. 
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It  is  one  of  his  last  books ;  written  when  he  was  an  old  man 
above  seventy  years  of  age :  I  think,  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
he  ever  wrote ;  full  of  meek  wisdom,  of  intellect  and  piety ; 
which  is  found  to  be  strangely  illuminative,  and  veiy  touch- 
ing, by  those  who  have  eyes  to  discern  and  hearts  to  feel  it. 
This  about  education  is  one  of  the  pieces  in  WUhelm  Meisier^s 
Travels ;  or  rather,  in  a  fitful  way,  it  forms  the  whole  gist 
of  the  book.  I  first  read  it  many  years  ago ;  and,  of  course, 
I  had  to  read  into  the  very  heart  of  it  while  I  was  translating 
it  [Applause];  and  it  has  ever  since  dwelt  in  my  mind  as 
perhaps  the  most  remarkable  bit  of  writing  which  I  have 
known  to  be  executed  in  these  late  centuries.  I  have  often 
said  that  there  are  some  ten  pages  of  that,  which,  if  ambition 
had  been  my  only  rule,  I  would  rather  have  written,  been 
able  to  write,  than  have  written  all  the  books  that  have 
appeared  since  I  came  into  the  world  [Cheers],  Deep,  deep  is 
the  meaning  of  what  is  said  there.  Those  pages  turn  on  the 
Christian  religion,  and  the  religious  phenomena  of  the  modem 
and  the  ancient  world :  altogether  sketched  out  in  the  most 
aerial,  graceful,  delicately  wise  kind  of  way,  so  as  to  keep 
himself  out  of  the  common  controversies  of  the  street  and  of 
the  forum,  yet  to  indicate  what  was  the  result  of  things  he 
had  been  long  meditating  upon. 

Among  others,  he  introduces  in  an  airy,  sketchy  kind  of 
way,  with  here  and  there  a  touch, — ^the  sum-total  of  which 
grows  into  a  beautiful  picture, — a  scheme  of  entirely  mute 
education,  at  least  with  no  more  speech  than  is  absolutely 
necessary  for  what  the  pupils  have  to  do.  Three  of  the 
wisest  men  discoverable  in  the  world  have  been  got  together, 
to  consider,  to  manage  and  supervise,  the  function  which 
transcends  all  others  in  importance, — that  of  building  up  the 
young  generation  so  as  to  keep  it  free  from  that  perilous 
stuff  that  has  been  weighing  us  down,  and  clogging  every 
step  ; — which  function,  indeed,  is  the  only  thing  we  can  hope 
to  go  on  with,  if  we  would  leave  the  world  a  little  better, 
and  not  the  worse,  of  our  having  been  in  it,  for  those  who 
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are  to  fallow.  The  Chief,  who  is  the  Eldest  of  the  tliree, 
says  to  Wilhelm  :  "  Healthy  well-formed  children  bring  into 
the  world  with  them  many  precious  gifts ;  and  very  frequently 
these  are  best  of  all  developed  by  Nature  herself,  with  but 
slight  assistance,  where  assistance  is  seen  to  be  wise  and 
profitable,  and  with  forbearance  very  often  on  the  part  of  th« 
overseer  of  the  process.  But  there  is  one  thing  which  no 
child  brings  into  the  world  with  him,  and  without  which  all 
other  things  are  of  no  use."  Wilhelm,  who  is  there  beside 
him,  asks,  "And  what  ia  that?"  "All  want  it,"  says  the 
Eldest;  "perhaps  you  yourself."  Wilhelm  says,  "Well, 
but  tell  me  what  it  is?""  "It  is,"  answers  the  other, 
"  Reverence  (Ekrfurcht)  ;  Reverence  ! "  Honour  done  to 
thu^e  who  are  greater  and  better  than  ourselves ;  honour 
distinct  from  fear.  Ehrfiircht ;  the  soul  of  all  religion  that 
has  e^er  been  among  men,  or  ever  will  be. 

And  then  he  goes  into  details  about  the  religions  of  the 
modern  and  the  ancient  world.  He  practically  distinguishes 
the  kinds  of  religion  that  are,  or  have  been,  in  the  world'; 
and  says  that  for  men  there  are  three  reverences.  The  boys 
are  all  trained  to  go  through  certain  gesticulations ;  to  lay 
their  hands  on  their  breasts  and  look  up  to  heaven,  in  sign  of 
the  first  reverence ;  other  forms  for  the  other  two ;  so  they 
give  their  three  reverences.  The  first  and  simplest  is  that  of 
reverence  for  what  is  above  us.  It  is  the  soul  of  all  the 
Pagan  religions;  there  is  nothing  better  in  the  antique  man 
than  that.  Then  there  is  reverence  for  what  is  around  us, — 
reverence  for  our  et[uals,  to  which  he  attributes  an  immense 
power  in  the  culture  of  man.  The  thiiil  is  reverence  for 
what  is  beneath  us;  to  learn  to  recognise  in  pain,  in  sorrow 
and  contradiction,  even  in  those  things,  odious  to  Hesh  and 
blood,  what  divine  meanings  arc  in  them  ;  to  leam  that  there 
lies  in  these  also,  and  more  than  in  any  of  the  preceding,  a 
priceless  blessing.  And  he  defines  that  as  being  the  soul  of 
the  Christian  religion, — the  highest  of  all  religions  ;  *  a 
height,'  as  Goethe  says  (and  that   is   very   triie,  even   to  the 
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letter,  as  I  consider),  ^  a  height  to  which  mankind  was  fated 
and  enabled  to  attain ;  and  from  which,  having  once  attained 
it,  they  can  never  retrograde/  Man  cannot  quite  lose  that 
(Goethe  thinks),  or  permanently  descend  below  it  again ;  but 
always,  even  in  the  most  degraded,  sunken  and  unbelieving 
times,  he  calculates  there  will  be  found  some  few  souls  who 
will  recognise  what  this  highest  of  the  religions  meant ;  and 
that,  the  world  having  once  received  it,  there  is  no  fear  of  its 
ever  wholly  disappearing. 

The  Eldest  then  goes  on  to  explain  by  what  methods  they 
seek  to  educate  and  train  their  boys ;  in  the  trades,  in  the 
arts,  in  the  sciences,  in  whatever  pursuit  the  boy  is  found  best 
fitted  for.  Beyond  all,  they  are  anxious  to  discover  the  boy^s 
aptitudes ;  and  they  try  him  and  watch  him  continually,  in 
many  wise  ways,  till  by  degrees  they  can  discover  this. 
Wilhelm  had  left  his  own  boy  there,  perhaps  expecting  they 
would  make  him  a  Master  of  Arts,  or  something  of  the  kind; 
and  on  coming  back  for  him,  he  sees  a  thunder-doud  of  dust 
rushing  over  the  plain,  of  which  he  can  make  nothing.  It 
turns  out  to  be  a  tempest  of  wild  horses,  managed  by  young 
lads  who  had  a  turn  for  horsemanship,  for  hunting,  and  being 
grooms.  His  own  son  is  among  them ;  and  he  finds  that  the 
breaking  of  colts  has  been  the  thing  he  was  most  suited  for 
\Laugkkr\, 

The  highest  outcome,  and  most  precious  of  all  the  fruits 
that  are  to  spring  from  this  ideal  mode  of  educating,  is  what 
Groethe  calls  Art : — of  which  I  could  at  present  give  no 
definition  that  would  make  it  dear  to  you,  unless  it  were 
clearer  already  than  is  likely  [A  laiugK\.  Goethe  calls  it 
music,  painting,  poetry :  but  it  is  in  quite  a  higher  sense 
than  the  common  one ;  and  a  sense  in  which,  I  am  afraid, 
most  of  our  painters,  poets  and  music-men  would  not  pass 
muster  [A  laugK\,  He  considers  this  as  the  highest  pitch  to 
which  human  culture  can  go ;  infinitely  valuable  and  enno- 
bling ;  and  he  watches  with  great  industry  how  it  is  to  be 
brought  about  in  the  men  who  have  a  turn  for  it.    Very  wise 
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and  beautiful  his  notiua  of  the  matter  is.  It  gives  one  an 
idea  tliat  something  far  better  and  higher,  something  as  high 
as  ever,  and  indubitably  true  too,  is  still  possible  for  man  in 
this  world. — And  that  is  all  I  can  say  to  you  of  Goethe's 
fine  theorem  of  mute  education. 

I  confess  it  seems  to  me  there  is  in  it  a  shadow  of  what 
will  one  day  be  ;  will  and  must,  unless  the  world  is  to  come 
to  ft  conclusion  that  is  altogether  frightful :  some  kind  of 
scheme  of  education  analogous  to  that ;  presided  over  by  the 
wisest  and  most  sacred  men  that  can  be  got  in  the  world, 
and  watching  from  a  distance  :  a  training  in  practicality  at 
every  turn ;  no  speech  in  it  except  speech  that  b  to  be 
followed  by  action,  for  that  ought  to  be  the  rule  as  nearly 
as  possible  among  men.  Not  very  often  or  much,  rarely 
rather,  should  a  man  speak  at  all,  unless  it  is  for  the  sake 
of  something  that  is  to  be  done  ;  this  spoken,  let  him  go  and 
do  his  part  in  it,  and  say  no  more  about  it. 

I  will  only  add,  that  it  is  possible, — all  this  fine  theorem 
of  Goethe's,  or  something  similar!  Consider  what  we  have 
already ;  and  what  '  difficulties  '  we  have  overcome.  I  should 
say  there  is  nothing  in  the  world  you  can  conceive  so  difficult, 
prima^fiuAe,  as  that  of  getting  a  set  of  men  gathered  together 
as  soldiers.  Rough,  rude,  ignorant,  disobedient  people  ;  you 
gather  them  together,  promise  them  a  shilling  a  day;  rank 
them  up,  give  them  very  severe  and  sharp  drill ;  and  by  bully- 
ing and  drilling  and  compelling  {the  word  drillinfr^  if  you  go 
to  the  original,  means  '  beating,'  '  steadily  tormenlhig^  to  the 
due  pitch),  they  do  learn  what  it  is  necessary  to  leam ;  and 
there  is  your  man  in  red  coat,  ft  trained  soldier;  piece  of  an 
animated  machine  incomparably  the  most  potent  in  this 
world ;  a  wonder  of  wonders  to  look  at.  He  will  go  where 
bidden  ;  obeys  one  man,  will  walk  into  the  cannon's  mouth 
for  him  ;  does  punctually  whatever  is  commanded  by  his 
general  officer.  And,  I  believe,  all  manner  of  things  of  this 
kind  could  be  accomplished,  if  there  were  the  same  attention 
bestowed.     Very  many  things  could  be  regimented,  organised 
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into  this  mute  system ; — and  perhaps  in  some  of  the  mechani- 
cal, commercial  and  manufacturing  departments  some  £Etint 
incipiences  may  be  attempted  before  very  long.  For  the 
saving  of  human  labour,  and  the  avoidance  of  human  misery, 
the  effects  would  be  incalculable,  were  it  set  about  and  b^un 
even  in  part 

Alas,  it  is  painful  to  think  how  very  far  away  it  all  is,  any 
real  fulfilment  of  such  things !  For  I  need  not  hide  from 
you,  young  Gentlemen, — and  it  is  one  of  the  last  things  I  am 
going  to  tell  you, — ^that  you  have  got  into  a  very  troublous 
epoch  of  the  world ;  and  I  don^t  think  you  will  find  your 
path  in  it  to  be  smoother  than  ours  has  been,  though  you 
have  many  advantages  which  we  had  not.  You  have  careers 
open  to  you,  by  public  examinations  and  so  on,  which  is  a 
thing  much  to  be  approved  of,  and  which  we  hope  to  see 
perfected  more  and  more.  All  that  was  entirely  unknown 
in  my  time,  and  you  have  many  things  to  recognise  as 
advantages.  But  you  will  find  th^  ways  of  the  world,  I 
think,  more  anarchical  than  ever.  Look  where  one  will, 
revolution  has  come  upon  us.  We  have  got  into  the  age  of 
revolutions.  All  kinds  of  things  are  coming  to  be  subjected 
to  fire^  as  it  were:  hotter  and  hotter  blows  the  element 
round  everything.  Curious  to  see  how,  in  Oxford  and  other 
places  that  used  to  seem  as  lying  at  anchor  in  the  stream 
of  time,  regardless  of  all  changes,  they  are  getting  into  the 
highest  humour  of  mutation,  and  all  sorts  of  new  ideas  are 
afloat.  It  is  evident  that  whatever  is  not  inconsumable,  made 
of  asbestosy  will  have  to  be  burnt,  in  this  world.  Nothing 
other  will  stand  the  heat  it  is  getting  exposed  to. 

And  in  saying  that,  I  am  but  saying  in  other  words  that 
we  are  in  an  epoch  of  anarchy.  Anarchy  plus  a  constable  ! 
[Laughter.]  There  is  nobody  that  picks  oner's  pocket  without 
some  policeman  being  ready  to  take  him  up  [Renewed 
laughter].  But  in  every  other  point,  man  is  becoming  more 
and  more  the  son,  not  of  Cosmos,  but  of  Chaos.  He  is  a 
disobedient,  discontented,  reckless  and  altogether  waste  kind 
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of  object  {the  commonplace  man  is,  in  these  ejMKhs) ;  and 
the  wiser  kind  of  man, — the  select  few,  of  whom  I  hope  you 
will  be  part, — has  more  and  more  to  see  to  this,  to  look 
vigilantly  forward ;  and  will  require  to  move  with  doable 
wisdom.  Will  find,  in  short,  that  the  crooked  things  he 
has  got  to  pull  straight  in  his  own  life  all  round  htm, 
wherever  he  may  go,  are  manifold,  and  will  task  ail  hie 
strength,  however  great  it  be. 

Hut  why  should  I  complain  of  that  either?  For  that  i« 
the  thing  a  man  is  bom  to,  in  all  epochs.  He  is  born  to 
expend  every  particle  of  strength  that  God  Almighty  has 
given  him,  in  doing  the  work  he  finds  he  is  fit  for;  to  stand 
up  to  it  to  the  last  breath  of  life,  and  do  his  best.  We 
are  called  upon  to  do  that;  and  the  reward  we  all  get, — 
which  we  are  perfectly  sure  of,  if  we  have  merited  it, — is  that 
we  have  got  the  work  done,  or  at  least  that  we  have  tried 
to  do  the  work.  For  that  is  a  great  blessing  in  itself; 
and  I  should  say,  there  is  not  very  much  more  reward  than 
that  going  in  this  world.  If  the  man  gets  meat  and  clothes, 
what  matters  it  whether  he  buy  those  necessaries  with  seven 
thousand  a  year,  or  with  seven  million,  could  that  be,  or  with 
seventy  pounds  a  year.*  He  can  get  meat  and  clothes  for 
that;  and  he  will  find  intrinsically,  if  he  is  a  wise  man, 
wonderfully  little  real  difference  [Laiiffhter]. 

On  the  whole,  avoid  what  is  called  ambition ;  that  is  not 
a  fine  principle  to  go  upon, — and  it  has  in  it  all  degrees  of 
viilgarity,  if  that  is  a  consideration.  '  Seekest  thou  great 
things,  seek  them  not : '  I  warmly  second  that  advice  of  the 
wisest  of  men.  Don't  be  ambitious ;  don't  too  much  need 
success;  be  loyal  and  modest.  Cut  down  the  proud  tower- 
ing thoughts  that  get  into  you,  or  see  that  they  be  pure  as 
well  as  high.  There  is  a  nobler  ambition  than  the  gaining 
of  all  California  would  be,  or  the  getting  of  all  the  suffrages 
that  are  on  the  Planet  just  now  [Loud  and  prolonged  cheers]. 

Finally,  Gentlemen,  I  have  one  advice  to  give  you,  which 
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is  practically  of  very  great  importance,  though  a  very  humble 
one.  In  the  midst  of  your  zeal  and  ardour, — ^for  such,  I 
foresee,  will  rise  high  enough,  in  spite  of  all  the  counsels  to 
moderate  it  that  I  can  give  you, — ^remember  the  care  of 
health.  I  have  no  doubt  you  have  among  you  young  souls 
ardently  bent  to  consider  life  cheap,  for  the  purpose  of 
getting  forward  in  what  they  are  aiming  at  of  high;  but 
you  are  to  consider  throughout,  much  more  than  is  done  at 
present,  and  what  it  would  have  been  a  very  great  thing  for 
me  if  I  had  been  able  to  consider,  that  health  is  a  tiling 
to  be  attended  to  continually ;  that  you  are  to  regard  that 
as  the  very  highest  of  all  temporal  things  for  you  [Applause]. 
There  is  no  kind  of  achievement  you  could  make  in  the  world 
that  is  equal  to  perfect  health.  What  to  it  are  nuggets 
and  millions  ?  The  French  financier  said,  ^^  Why,  is  there 
no  sleep  to  be  sold !  ^  Sleep  was  not  in  the  market  at  any 
quotation  [Laughter  and  applause]. 

It  is  a  curious  thing,  which  I  remarked  long  ago,  and 
have  often  turned  in  my  head,  that  the  old  word  for  *  hdiy  ^ 
in  the  Teutonic  languages,  heiHg^  also  means  ^  healthy/  Thus 
HeUbronn  means  indifferently  ^  holy- well  ^  or  <  health-well.^ 
We  have  in  the  Scotch,  too,  ^  hale,^  and  its  derivatives ;  and, 
I  suppose,  our  English  word  ^  whole  ^  (with  a  *  w^),  all  of  one 
piece,  without  any  hole  in  it,  is  the  same  word.  I  find  that 
you  could  not  get  any  better  definition  of  what  *  holy  ^  really 
is  than  *  healthy.^  Completely  healthy ;  mens  eana  in  corpore 
eano  [Applause],  A  man  all  lucid,  and  in  equilibrium. 
His  intellect  a  clear  mirror  geometrically  plane,  brilliantly 
sensitive  to  all  objects  and  impressions  made  on  it,  and 
imaging  all  things  in  their  correct  proportions;  not  twisted 
up  into  convex  or  concave,  and  distorting  everything,  so  that 
he  cannot  see  the  truth  of  the  matter  without  endless  groping 
and  manipulation :  healthy,  clear  and  free,  and  discerning 
truly  all  round  him.  We  never  can  attain  that  at  all.  In 
fact,  the  operations  we  have  got  into  are  destructive  of  it. 
You  cannot,  if  you  are  going  to  do  any  decisive  intellectual 
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operation  that  will  last  a  long  while ;  if,  for  instance,  yoa 
are  going  to  write  a  book, — you  cannot  manage  it  (at  leasts 
I  never  could)  without  getting  decidedly  made  ill  by  it:  and 
really  one  nevertheless  must ;  if  it  is  your  business,  yi 
obliged  to  follow  out  what  you  are  at,  and  to  do  it,  if  even 
at  the  expense  of  health.  Only  remember,  at  all  times,  to 
get  back  as  fast  as  possible  out  of  it  iuto  health  ;  and  regard 
that  as  the  real  equilibrium  and  centre  of  things.  You 
should  always  look  at  the  heilig,  which  means  'holy"  as  well 
as  '  healthy.' 

Auil  that  old  etymology, — what  a  lesson  it  is  against  certain 
gloomv,  austere,  ascetic  people,  who  have  gone  about  as  if 
this  world  were  all  a  dismal  piison-house  !  It  has  indeed 
got  all  the  ugly  things  in  it  which  1  have  been  alluding 
to;  but  there  is  an  eternal  sky  over  it;  and  the  blessed 
sunshine,  the  green  of  prophetic  spring,  and  rich  hnnvsts 
coming, — all  this  is  in  it  too.  Piety  does  not  mean  that  a 
man  should  make  a  sour  face  about  things,  and  refuse  to 
enjoy  wisely  what  his  Maker  has  given.  Neither  do  you 
find  it  to  have  been  so  with  the  best  sort, — with  old  Knox, 
in  particular.  No;  if  you  look  into  Knox,  yon  will  find  a 
beautiful  Scotch  humour  in  him,  as  well  as  the  grimmest 
and  sternest  truth  when  necessary,  and  a  great  deal  of 
laughter.  We  find  really  some  of  the  sunniest  glimpses  of 
things  come  out  of  Knox  that  I  have  seen  in  any  man  ;  for 
instance,  in  his  Hi.iU>i-y  of  tlic  Reformation, — -which  is  a  book 
I  hope  every  one  of  you  will  read   \^App}au.ic\,  a  glorious  old 

On  the  whole,  I  would  bid  you  stand  up  to  your  work, 
whatever  it  may  be,  .and  not  be  afraid  of  it;  not  in  sorrows 
or  contradictions  to  yield,  but  to  push  on  towards  the  goal. 
And  don't  suppose  that  people  are  hostile  to  you  or  have 
you  at  ill-will,  in  the  world.  In  general,  you  will  rarely  find 
anybody  designedly  doing  you  ill.  You  may  feel  often  as  if 
the  whole  world  were  obstructing  you,  setting  itself  against 
you  :   but  }'ou  will  find   that  to  mean   only,  that  the  workl  is 
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travelling  in  a  different  way  from  you,  and,  rushing  on  in  its 
own  path,  heedlessly  treads  on  you.  That  is  mostly  all :  to 
you  no  specific  ill-will ; — only  each  has  an  extremely  good- will 
to  himself,  which  he  has  a  right  to  have,  and  ia  rushing  on 
towards  his  object.  Keep  out  of  literature,  I  should  say 
also,  as  a  general  rule  [Laught€r]y — though  that  is  by  the 
bye.  If  you  find  many  people  who  are  hard  and  indifferent 
to  you,  in  a  world  which  you  consider  to  be  inhospitable  and 
cruel,  as  often  indeed  happens  to  a  tender-hearted,  striving 
young  creature,  you  will  also  find  there  are  noble  hearts  who 
will  look  kindly  on  yon;  and  their  help  will  be  precious 
to  you  beyond  price.  You  will  get  good  and  evil  as  you  go 
on,  and  have  the  success  that  has  been  appointed  you. 

I  will  wind-up  with  a  small  bit  of  verse,  which  is  from 
Goethe  also,  and  has  often  gone  through  my  mind.  To  me 
it  has  something  of  a  modem  psalm  in  it,  in  some  measure. 
It  is  deep  as  the  foundations,  deep  and  high,  and  it  is  true 
and  clear : — ^no  clearer  man,  or  nobler  and  grander  intellect 
has  lived  in  the  world,  I  believe,  since  Shakspeare  left  it. 
This  is  what  the  poet  sings; — a  kind  of  road-melody  or 
marching-music  of  mankind  : 

'  The  Future  hides  in  it 
Gladness  and  sorrow ; 
We  press  still  thorow. 
Nought  that  abides  in  it 
Daunting  us^ — onward. 

And  solemn  before  us^ 
Veiled^  the  dark  Por^ ; 
Goal  of  all  mortal : — 
Stars  silent  rest  o'er  us^ 
Graves  under  us  silent ! 

While  earnest  thou  gazest. 
Comes  boding  of  terror^ 
Comes  phantasm  and  error ; 
Perplexes  the  bravest 
With  doubt  and  misgiving. 

VOL.  IT.  2  H 
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But  lieard  are  the  Voices, 
Heard  are  the  Sagei, 
The  Worlds  and  the  A([e« ; 
"Cfaooae  well ;  your  choice  it 
Brief,  and  yet  endless. 
Here  eyes  do  regard  yon, 
In  Eternity's  stillness ; 
Here  ia  all  fulnms. 
Ye  brave,  to  reward  you  ; 
Work,  and  deapnir  not" ' 

Work,  and  despair  not:  fVir  heis>ie)i  evch  hqffht,  *We  bid 
j'ou  he  of  hope ! ' — let  that  be  my  last  word.  Gentlemen, 
I  thank  you  for  your  great  patience  in  hearing  me ;  and,  with 
many  most  kind  wishes,  say  Adieu  for  this  time. 


-' Kitinhirgh  I'mreriily.  Mr.  Cnrlyle  ox-IjotA 
Rector  of  the  University  of  Ediiiburf^h,  has  been  asked  to  deliver  a 
valedictory  address  to  the  students,  but  has  declined.  The  following- 
is  a  copy  of  the  correspondence. 

'2  S,-W.  Circus  Place,  EdinhnrRh,  3d  December  18fi8. 

'  Rin,— On  the  strength  of  being  Vice-President  of  the 
Committee  for  your  election  as  Lonl  Hector  of  the  University 
of  Eiliriburgli,  I  have  been  induced  to  write  to  you,  in  order 
to  know  if  you  will  be  able  to  deliver  a  Vnlcdietory  Address 
to  the  Students.  Mr,  Gladstone  gave  us  one,  and  we  fondly 
hope  you  will  find  it  convenient  to  do  so  as  well.  Your 
Inaugural  Address  is  still  treasured  u]>  in  our  memories,  and 
I  am  sure  nothing  could  give  us  greater  pleasure  than  once 
more  to  listen  to  your  words,  I  trust  you  will  panlon  me 
for  this  intrusion  ;  and  hoping  to  receive  a  favourable  answer, 
I  am,  etc.,  A.  RonKRTiON,  M.A, 

'  T.  Carlvle,  Esq." 

'Chelsea,  !>th  December  1868. 

'  Dear  Sin,- — I  much  regret  that  a  Valedictory  Speech 
from  me,  in  pi-csent  circumstances,  is  a  thing  I  must  not 
think  of.     Be  pleased   to  assure  the  young  Gentlemen  who 
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were  so  friendly  towards  me,  that  I  have  already  sent  them, 
in  silence,  but  with  emotions  deep  enough,  perhaps  too  deep, 
my  loving  Farewell,  and  that  ingratitude,  or  want  of  regard, 
is  by  no  means  among  the  causes  that  keep  roe  absent.  With 
a  fine  youthful  enliiusiasm,  beautiful  to  look  upon,  they 
bestowed  on  me  that  bit  of  honour,  loyally  all  they  had; 
and  it  has  now,  for  reasons  one  and  another,  become  touch- 
ingly  memorable  to  me, — ^touchingly,  and  even  grandly  and 
tragically, — ^never  to  be  forgotten  for  the  remainder  of  my 
life. 

*  Bid  them,  in  my  name,  if  they  still  love  me,  fight  the  good 
fight,  and  quit  themselves  like  men,  in  the  warfare,  to  which 
thet/  are  as  if  conscript  and  consecrated,  and  which  lies  ahead. 
Tell  them  to  consult  the  eternal  oracles  (not  yet  inaudible, 
nor  ever  to  become  so,  when  worthily  inquired  of) :  and  to 
disregard,  nearly  altogether,  in  comparison,  the  temporary 
noises,  menacings  and  deliriums.  May  they  love  Wisdom 
as  Wisdom,  if  she  is  to  yield  her  treasures,  must  be  loved, — 
piously,  valiantly,  humbly,  beyond  life  itself  or  the  .prizes  of 
life,  with  all  oner's  heart,  and  all  one^s  soul : — in  that  case  (I 
will  say  again),  and  not  in  any  other  case,  it  shall  be  well 
with  tiiem.  Adieu,  my  young  Friends,  a  long  adieu.— 
Yours  with  great  sincerity,  T.  Cablyle. 

*  A.  Robertson,  Esq.**  ^ 

^  Edinburgh  Newspapers  of  December  12-13,  i^^ 
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SUMMARY 

PARUAMENTARY  HISTORY  OP  THE 
FRENCH  REVOLUTION 

Thb  Prenoh  Revolution  the  grand  event  of  these  modem  ages  (p.  1). — 
Innumerable  Histories,  and  attempts  to  picture  it.  Thiers's  HiMtory, 
with  its  superficial  air  of  order  and  candour,  inwardly  waste,  inorganic, 
incorrect.  Mignet's,  although  utterly  prosaic,  a  much  more  honestly- 
written  book :  His  jingling  dance  of  algebraical  4^s,  and  Kalmuck 
rotatory-calabash.  Only  some  three  puUications  hitherto  really  worth 
reading  on  the  matter  (2). — ^The  Hutoire  Parlementairt  a  valuable  and 
faithful  collection  of  facts  and  documents.  Account  of  old  Poulon's 
miserable  end.  Camille  DesmouUns,  a  light  harmless  creature,  '  bom  to 
write  verses' ;  but  whom  Destiny  directed  to  overthrow  Bastilles.  The 
French  Palais  Royal,  and  the  Roman  Forum :  White  and  black  cockades: 
Insurrection  of  Women  (7). — ^The  Jacobins  Club  in  its  early  days  of 
rose-pink  and  moral-sublime:  In  some  few  months  —  the  September 
Massacre:  Like  some  Ezekiel  Vision  become  real,  does  Scene  after 
Scene  disclose  itself.  The  French  Revolution,  'an  attempt  to  realise 
Christianity,'  and  put  it  fiiirly  into  action  in  our  world :  *  For  the  love 
of  Heaven,  Messieurs,  humeat  vot/amnUes/  and  look !  (15). 

SIR  WALTER  SCOTT 

Instinctive  tendency  in  men  to  look  at  any  man  who  has  become  dis- 
tinguished (p.  22). — Sir  Walter  Scott's  unparalleled  popularity.  Mr. 
Lockhart's  Life,  in  Seven  Volumes :  Essentials  of  a  real  Biography. 
Necessity  for  paying  literary  men  by  the  quantity  they  do  not  write: 
Not  what  stands  above-ground,  but  what  lies  unseen  under  it,  determines 
the  value.  Fenimore  Cooper,  and  what  it  lay  in  him  to  have  done. 
When  the  Devil  may  fairly  be  considered  conquered.  Mr.  Lockhart's 
work  an  honest,  careful  compilation :  Foolishly  blamed  for  being  too 
communicative.  Delicate,  decent,  empty  English  Biography ;  bless  its 
mealy  mouth !  (24). — No  extent  of  popularity  can  make  a  man  great : 
The  stupidity  of  men,  especially  congregated  in  masses,  extreme :  Lope 
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dc  Vega  ;  Cervante*  ;  KoUebue.  The  real  ungarnLilied  Walter  Scott, 
reduced  to  bis  own  oatursl  dimeasioua :  Other  rtuff  to  the  making  of 
great  men  that  can  be  detected  here.  HU  highest  gift,  a  love  of  [uetur* 
esque,  vf^roroua  and  gracerul  tbmgB.  The  great  Mfatery  of  ExuteecA 
had  uu  grcatueas  fur  him  :  His  conquests  were  for  his  ovn  behoof  mftinlj, 
over  coTtimon  mftrket-labour.  The  test  of  everf  great  divine  man,  that 
he  have  jfri!  in  him  to  bum-up  somewbiit  of  the  sins  of  the  world: 
Paltry,  self-conscious,  boUoir  iinit«tioaa.  A  great  man  ever  posMs«ed 
with  nil  idea.  Napoleon,  not  the  Buporfiuest  of  great  men,  had  »o  idea 
t"  Blurt  with:  Hii  idea,  'The  tools  to  him  tliat  CAa  handle  them,'  the 
one  tnie  ceatnd  ides  tu  which  everything  practical  ia  tending.  Small 
vesli^e  of  au^  luch  lire,  latent  or  luminous,  in  the  inner-man  of  ScutL 
Yet  liB  was  a  right  brave  and  strong  man,  according  to  bit  kind  :  One  ol 
the  heaithiftt  of  men.  A  healthy  fou/,  the  blessedeat  thing  this  earth 
receives  of  Heaven.  Walter  Scott  and  WiUiam  Cobbett,  the  two 
healthiest  men  of  their  day :  A  cheerful  night,  let  the  ^eatnean  be  what 
It  will.  Scott,  very  rauefa  the  old  fighting  Borderer,  in  the  new  rwtim 
of  the  ninetoenth  century.  Who  knows  how  much  alumbera  in  amof 
men?  (33).— Till  towards  the  ajfe  of  thirty,  Scott's  life  lias  notJilng  in 
it  decixively  pointing  towards  distinction  of  any  ki[id.  His  infancy 
and  boyhood  ;  How  Destiny  was  steadily  preparing  him  for  his  work 
Presbyterian  Scotlaiid  ;  Brave  old  Kaox,  o[ie  uf  the  truest  of  the  true  ! 
A  true  Tliought  will  take  many  forms,  in  the  Voices  and  the  Work  ot 
u  hardy,  endeavouring,  considering  Nation,  The  good  in  the  Scotch 
national  cliaracter,  and  the  uot-so-good  (41), — Scott's  early  days  pleasant 
tu  read  of:  A  little  fragment  of  early  Autobiography.  His  '  Liddesdale 
Haids ' :  Questionable  doings  ;  whisky  mounting  beyond  its  level.  A 
stout  effectual  man,  of  thirty,  full  of  broad  sagacity  and  good-humour. 
The  uttered  part  of  a  man's  life  bears  but  a  small  unknown  proportion 
to  the  unuttered,  unconscious  part :  'llie  greatest,  by  nature  also  the 
ijuieteil  Fichte's  consolation  in  this  belief,  amid  the  infinite  chatterini,'' 
and  twittering  of  commonplace  become  anihitioua.  Scott  the  temporary 
comforter  of  an  age,  at  0[ice  dcstituto  of  faith  and  terrified  at  scepticism  : 
In  his  Komances  the  I'ast  stood  before  us,  not  as  dead  tradition,  but  as 
palpable  presence:  His  brilliant,  unprecedented  success  (44).  —  For  a 
Sermon  on  Health,  Scolt  should  be  the  text :  Money  will  buy  money's 
worth  ,  but  'fame,'  what  ia  it?  How  strange  a  Nemesis  lurks  in  tlie 
felicities  of  men  !  What  sadder  book  than  that  ii/e  qf  Byron  by  Moore? 
I'oor  Byron  1  who  really  had  much  Bubstance  in  him.  Scott's  commercial 
enterprises  :  Somewliat  too  little  of  a  fantast,  this  Valea  of  ours !  Scott 
and  Shakspeare.  If  no  skyborn  messenger,  heaven  looking  through  his 
eyes  ;  neither  is  he  a  canting  chimera,  but  a  substantial  terrestrial  man 
(Gl). ^Considering  the  wretched  vamping-up  uf  old  tatters  tlien  in  vogue. 
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Scott's  ezceUence  may  be  called  superior  and  sapreme.  Goethe's  OdtMf 
von  BirKchingen  the  remote  sprixif^  whence  this  rirer  of  Metrical  Romance 
arose :  Influence  of  OOtat  and  Werter.  Curious^  how  all  Europe  is  but 
like  a  set  of  parishes ;  participant  of  the  selftame  influences^  from  the 
Crusades  and  earlier !  Half-regretful  lookings  into  the  Past  gave  place 
to  Emulphus'  cursings  of  the  Present.  Scott  among  the  first  to  perceive 
tliat  the  day  of  Metrical  Chivalry-Romance  was  declining :  Let  it  shake- 
off  its  rhyme-fetters^  then,  and  try  a  wider  sweep.  The  Waveriey  NoveU: 
A  certain  anonymous  m3rstery  kept  up,  rather  piquant  to  the  public 
Scott's  Letters,  never  without  interest,  yet  seldom  or  never  very  interest- 
ing. A  dinner.with  the  Prince-Regent :  Another  at  James  Ballantjme's, 
on  the  birth-eve  of  a  Waveriey  Novel.  A  Sunday-morning  ramble. 
Abbotsford  infested  with  tourists  and  wonder-hunters,  what  Schiller  calls 
'flesh-flies' :  Captain  Basil  Hall  compressed.  The  good  Sir  Walter  bore 
it  as  he  could ;  and  did  not  sweep  his  premises  clear  of  them.  His 
guests  not  all  of  the  bluebottle  sort:  A  Boccaccio  picture:  Singular 
brute-attachments  to  Sir  Walter  Scott :  A  wise  little  Blenheim  cocker : 
Strange  animal  and  human  resemblances.  Alas,  Scott,  with  all  his 
health,  became  ir\fected :  The  inane  racket  must  now  be  kept  up,  and 
rise  ever  higher.  A  black  speck  in  every  soul  (56). — ^Had  Literature  no 
task  but  that  of  harmlessly  amusing,  the  Waveriey  Novels  were  the 
perfection  of  Literature.  Difference  in  drawing  a  character,  between  a 
Scott,  a  Shakspeare  and  Goethe.  Not  by  quaintness  of  costume  can 
xomance^eroes  continue  to  interest  us ;  but  simply  and  solely  by  being 
men.  Incalculable  service  these  Historical  Novels  have  rendered  History 
(73). — The  extempore  style  of  writing.  No  great  thing  ever  done  with- 
out difficulty :  Ilie  *  soul's  travaiL'  Cease,  O  ready-writer,  to  brag 
openly  of  thy  rapidity  and  facility  1  Quality,  not  quantity,  the  one 
thing  needful  (78). — Scott's  career,  of  writing  impromptu  novels  to  buy 
farms  with,  could  not  in  any  case  have  ended  in  good.  Alas,  in  one  day 
his  high-heaped  money-wages  became  fairy-money  and  nonentity.  It  was 
a  hard  trial :  He  met  it  proudly,  bravely  ;  like  a  brave  proud  man  of  the 
world.  The  noble  War-horse  tiiat  once  laughed  at  the  shaking  of  the 
spear,  how  is  he  doomed  to  toil  himself  dead,  dragging  ignoble  wheels  ! 
Extracts  from  his  Diary  :  His  Wife's  death  :  Lonely,  aged,  deprived  of 
all;  an  impoverished,  embarrassed  man.  Adieu,  Sir  Walter,  pride  of 
all  Scotchmen,  farewell !  (83). 

VARNHAGEN  VON  ENSE'S  MEMOIRS 

Inexhaustible  interest  of  Veracity  and  Memoir-writing :  Vamhagen's 
peculiar  gifts  and  qualifications  (p.  88). — Glimpses  of  literary  Worthies ; 
Schleiermacher ;  Wolf;  La  Fontaine.    A  pleasant  visit  to  Jean  Paul,  at 
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bis  little  home  In  iBaireuth.  A  Battle-piece :  Napoleon  at  Wagtwa ; 
mid  Vnrnhagon'*  Srrt  experience  of  War.  Vamhs^D  at  tho  Court  of 
Napoleon  :  Wliat  he  saw  ;  and  what  he  thought  of  the  Emperor.  The 
eye  eeea  only  what  it  brines  the  meaiu  of  eeeing :  MfHtery  and  strength 
of  orisinnlity  (83), — Varnhagen  mort  of  all  rejoices  in  the  memory  of 
Rahel,  hia  deceased  wife.  A  kiud  of  spiritual  queen  in  Germany  :  One 
□f  the  lirst  to  reoognise  the  aigiiilicaace  of  Goethe.  Her  face  with  uo 
pretmi»i(>us  to  beauty,  yet  lovable  and  attractive  in  a  singular  il^ree  : 
Jta  charocteriatica.  Her  Letters,  of  the  lubitctive  sort ;  an  uuprofitable 
kind  of  writing.  Not  by  looking  at  itself,  bnt  by  ascertaining  and  ruling 
tilings  otii  qf  iUeff,  cau  the  mind  become  known  (106). — Her  brilliant 
couverautional  powers.  A  few  short  extracts  from  her  Letter* :  Ob*ctu« 
gliitipseii  of  the  wealth  and  beauty  of  her  loving  woman's  soul.  Her 
deathbed.  That  such  a  woman  ihould  have  lived  unknown,  and  as  it 
were  silent  to  the  world,  a  sufl^reetive  lesson  to  uur  time :  Blessed  are 
the  humble,  they  that  are  not  known.  'Seekeet  tliou  great  things,  seek 
them  not '  ;  livft  where  thou  art,  wisely,  diligently.  The  Working  of  the 
good  Biid  brare,  seen  or  unseen,  endures  hterally  forever,  and  cannot 
die  (110). 

CHARTISM 
Chapter  L  Condition-of-England  Quatioa 
Condition  and  disposition  of  the  Working  Clasaes  :  The  Ch&rtist 
Petition.  '  Chartism '  a  new  name  for  a  thing  which  has  had  many 
names.  Why  i'arliameiit  throws  no  light  on  this  dark  question  ;  Col- 
lective Folly  of  a  Nation,  Rights  and  Mights:  Submissiou  to  the 
inevitable.     Working-Clasa  discontent  (118). 

CiiAPTEH  II.     Stalittics 

Statistic-Society  Reports :  Tables  beautifully  reticulated,  but  which 
hold  no  knowledge.  Conclusive  facts  only  separable  from  inconclusive 
by  a  head  that  understands  and  knows.  Condition-of-England  question, 
a  most  complex  concrete  matter :  What  constitutes  the  well-being  of  b 
man.     Tlirift  decreasing,  and  almost  gone  (l^-l). 

Chapteii  111.  New  Poor-Law 

Ilef  sal    f      t  doo       I    f  th  j     f     tho  woes  of  England :   Not 

a        )        1 1     m  th  d       M      ly  t  1  t          }  thing  and   everybody  well 

al                 If           I  p         pi     f  I  d   d      nable,  if  ever  aught  was. 

Tl      1         Ijiw  Am     d        tAt  h  l/t    ^^   and  preliminary  of  good. 

II    t)    t      II       t         k            I     t,  t  I      1       It  ,  let  him  perish  according 
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to  hii  neceenty.  Supenrisal  by  the  Central  €h>yemment  The  clftim  of 
the  poor  labourer  something  quite  other  than  that  'Statute  of  the  Forty- 
third  of  Eliiabeth '  (p.  129). 

*  • 

Chaptbr  IV.    Jfnetf  Petuantrp  in  ike  WorU 

The  poor  man  seeking  for  work,  yet  unable  to  find  it  Irish  perennial 
starvation :  The  Irish  National  character  degraded,  disordered.  English 
injustice  to  Ireland.  Circuitous,  yet  stem  retribution :  England  invaded 
by  Irish  destitution  (p.  135). — English  labourers  approximating  more 
and  more  to  the  condition  of  the  Irish  competing  with  them:  Labour 
disturbed  and  superseded  by  Mechanism.  La%ue»-fa%re  applied  to  horses, 
or  to  poor  ignorant  peasants.  Mere  wages  no  index  of  well-being  in  the 
working  man.  A  world  not  a  home,  but  a  dingy  prison-house  of  reckless 
unthrift  and  rancorous  rebellion  (141). 

Chjlpteb  V.     BighU  and  MighU 

Not  what  a  man  outwardly  has  or  wants,  that  constitutes  the  happiness 
or  misery  of  him :  The  feeling  of  injuaHee,  the  one  intolerability  to  all 
men :  Revenge  (p.  144). — ^No  conquest  ever  became  permanent,  which 
did  not  prove  itself  beneficial  to  the  conquered :  Romans ;  old  Norman 
Nobles.  The  Wise  man  the  only  strong  man.  The  grand  question  as 
to  the  condition  of  our  Working  Men.  Of  lower  classes  so  related  to 
upper,  happy  nations  are  not  made.  The  French  Revolution  not  yet 
completed:  Bankruptcy  of  Speciosity  and  Imposture.  Glory  to  God, 
our  Europe  was  not  to  die  but  to  live  !  (146). — ^The  rights  of  man,  little 
worth  ascertaining  in  comparison  to  the  mights,  or  practical  availabilities, 
of  man :  How  his  notions  of  his '  rights '  vary  according  to  place  and  time. 
An  Ideal  of  Right  in  all  men,  and  procedures  of  men :  Nothing  unjust 
can  continue  in  this  world  (152). 

Chapter  VI.     Lai$iess~faire 

The  principle  of  Let-ahne  applied  to  English  afiairs :  Church,  Aristo- 
cracy, Fact  Under  what  tragic  conditions  LaUiez-faire  becomes  a 
reasonable  cry.  Inalienable  'right'  of  the  ignorant  to  be  guided  by 
the  wiser.  True  meaning  of  Democracy  (p.  155).  —  An  Aristocracy  a 
corporation  of  the  Best  and  Bravest  Priesthoods,  and  the  one  question 
concerning  them :  How  France  cast  its  benighted  Priesthood  into  de- 
struction: The  British  Reader's  self-^^mplacent  yet  futile  solacement 
Cash-pajrment  the  sole  nexus  of  man  to  man.  Protection  of  property : 
What  U  property  ?  The  Ideal,  and  the  poor  imperfect  Actual  Nothing, 
not  a  reality,  ever  got  men  to  pay  bed  and  board  to  it  long  (160). 
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Chaptbh  VII.  Not  Laitteth/aire 
Better  relatioiu  betweea  Upper  aad  Under  Closaei.  Thtt  preliaalnur 
of  all  good,  to  kuow  thit  a  vork  must  actually  be  done.  Habits  of 
Parliament  for  a  eeutury  back.  Parliament  with  its  privileges  is  strong; 
but  Nccosaity  and  the  Laws  of  Nature  are  stronger.  Cash-Pay  meat  J 
and  so  many  things  tbat  caah  will  not  {lay  (p.  186).  ^_ 

CH4PTEII  Vm.     NeaErat  ^ 

A  new  Practice  indispeoaable  in  every  New  Era.  Sauerteig  on  th« 
Eros  of  England.  Romana  dead  out ;  Eugjiah  are  come  in.  Hengst 
and  HursB  mooring  on  the  mud-beacli  of  Thanet  Six  centuries  of 
obscure  endeavour;  A  atomiy  spring-time,  if  ever  there  was  one  for  a 
Nation.  Might  and  Right  do  differ  frightfully  from  hour  to  hour ;  but 
give  them  centuries,  they  are  found  to  be  identical.  The  land  of  Britain. 
Normans  and  Saxons  originally  of  one  stuck  (p.  170). — Two  grand  tasks 
in  Wurld-Hiatory  aulgned  to  this  English  People.  Rights,  everywhere, 
correctly-articulated  inighlr.  A  real  Uoute  of  CommouB  dome  dedsively 
into  pl»y  :  Material  and  spiritual  accumulations  and  growths  of  England 
(]7fi)._New  England  :  The  little  ship  Mayflower  of  Uelft-Iiaven.  "  The 
Elizabethan  Era  a  spiritual  flower-time.  Manchester ;  its  sijualor  and 
despair  not  forever  inseparable  from  it.  Richard  Arkwright ;  James 
Watt.  Our  greatest  benefactors  walk  daily  among  us,  shrouded  in 
darkness.  All  new  things  unexpected,  unforeseeii ;  yet  not  unexpected 
by  Supreme  l'o"er  (178)." 

CaAPTUn  IX.  Parliamentary  Radicalitm 
Where  the  great  masses  of  men  are  tolerably  right,  nil  is  right ;  where 
they  are  not  right,  all  is  wrong.  Claim  of  the  Free  Working-man  to  be 
raised  to  a  level  with  the  Working  Slave  :  A  Do-nolhing  Guidance,  in  a 
Do-suniething  ^Vurld.  English  notion  of '  Suffrage.'  Heform  Ministries, 
with  their  Benthamee  formulas,  barren  as  the  east-wind  :  I' I tra- radicalism, 
nut  of  the  Benthamee  sort.  Obedience  the  primary  duty  of  man  : 
Recognised  or  not,  ii  man  has  his  superiors,  a  regular  Hierarchy  above 
him  (p.  1U5). 

Chapter  X.  Inijiouihk 
'  What  are  we  to  do?' — No  good  comes  of  men  who  have  'impossible' 
too  often  in  their  mouths.  Paralytic  Radicalism.  Two  things,  great 
things,  might  be  done  (p.  190). — Education:  The  grand  'see<lfle]d  of 
Time '  is  man's,  and  we  give  it  him  not.  Conse(|uences  of  neglect. 
Intellect  or  insight:  Twenty-four  million  intellects,  awakened  into 
action.     Difliculties  occasioned   by   'lleiigiou'r   Cast-iron   Parsons:    Id 
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order  to  teach  religion,  the  one  needful  thing  to  find  a  man  who  has 
religion*  What  a  real  Prime-Minister  of  England  might  do  towards 
educating  the  people (192). — ^Emigration;  the  one  remedy  for  'over- 
population.' Maithnsian  controTorsies :  'Preventive  check' :  Infanticide 
by  'painless  extinction.'  What  a  black,  godless,  wastenstruggling  world, 
in  this  once  merry  England,  do  such  things  betoken !  (199). 

PETITION  ON  THE  COPYRIGHT  BILL 

Assuring  to  each  man  the  just  recompense  of  his  labour,  the  business 
of  all  Legislation  and  €h>yemment  among  men.  To  have  written  a 
genuine  enduring  book,  not  a  sufficient  reason  for  the  forfeiture  of  the 
Law's  protection.  Why,  then,  should  extraneous  persons  be  allowed  to 
steal  from  the  poor  book-writer  the  poor  market-price  of  his  labour? 
(p.  205). 

ON  THE  SINKING  OF  THE  VENGEUR 

The  first  public  notice  in  England  of  Lord  Howe's  victory  and  the 
destruction  of  the  Vengeur  (p.  206). — ^The  French  Convention,  in  its 
Reign  of  Terror,  had  to  give  its  own  version  of  the  matter.  Barr^re 
reports  it  as  a  glorious  victory  for  France :  At  length,  unable  to  conceal 
the  defeat,  he  pictures  the  manner  of  it  as  a  spectacle  for  the  gods.  His 
Report  translated,  and  published  without  comment,  in  the  Morning 
Chronicle,  The  French  naturally  proud  of  so  heroic  a  feat.  It  finds  its 
way  into  English  History.  Extract  from  Carlyle's  'French  Revolution' : 
Letter  from  Rear-Admiral  Griffiths,  denying  altogether  the  correctness 
of  the  account  Another  Letter,  giving  an  emphatic  statement  of  the 
fiftcts,  as  witnessed  by  himself.  Letter  from  T.  Carlyle  to  '  a  distinguished 
French  friend' :  In  the  interest  of  all  whom  it  may  concern,  let  the 
truth  be  known  (209). — Letter  from  Rear-Admiral  Griffiths  to  T.  Carlyle, 
enclosing  a  Copy  of  Letter  from  Rear-Admiral  Renaudin,  Captain  of 
the  sunken  Vengeur.  The  French  Journals  and  official  persons  in  no 
haste  to  canvass  the  awkward-looking  case.  Response  of  one  who  did 
respond :  Not  a  recantation  of  an  impudent  amawng  fiftlsehood ;  but  a 
fiiint  whimper  of  admission  that  it  is  probably  false.  Every  windbag  at 
length  ripped ;  in  the  longrun  no  lie  can  be  successful  Of  Nothing  you 
can,  with  much  lost  labour,  make  only — Nothing  (217). 

BAILLIE  THE  COVENANTER 

Mr.  Robert  Baillie,  a  solid  comfortable  Parish  Minister  of  Kilwinning: 
How  he  became  gradually  heated  to  the  welding-pitch  by  the  troubles 
of  the  Seventeenth  Century  (p.  226).— Happily  his  copious  loquacity 
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prompted  him  to  om  pen  ••  veil  u  tongue  without  ctlnt,  A  coUeetloB 
of  )il«  l>;tters  printed,  and  reprinted.  Like  the  hutf,  brwtUMi, 
coarueed  laik  of  a  man,  looking  &ce  to  &g«  oq  Uiat  great  vhiil  of  thingi. 
Strange  to  convder ;  it,  the  veiy  phenomenoQ  itself,  doe«  ctand  de- 
pictured tlietttj  had  ««  iatetlect  rnouglt  to  decipher  it :  M'ith  intellect 
enough,  even  ' four  constant  assured  friend  Charlea  Bex '  «ere  do  longer 
an  enif^ma  and  chimera.  Dutf  of  every  reader  to  read  &ithfully  ;  and 
of  every  writer  to  write  hi<  wisest:  Shall  stealing  the  monef  uf  a  man  b« 
a  crime  ;  and  itealing  the  time  and  brains  of  innumerable  men  be  none? 
Wann-ti carted,  canny,  blundering,  Iwbbling  Baitlie '.  The  daily  tattle 
of  men,  a£  the  air  carried  it  two-hundred  years  ago,  becomes  audible  in 
these  pages :  With  all  ila  chortconung«,  perhaps  no  book  of  that  period 
■rill  lietter  reward  the  trouble  of  rending  (228). — His  aocount  of  tiie 
Scotch  Encampment  on  the  Hill  of  Dunae :  King  Charlea  looking  on  it 
with  a  s[ij--gla«B ;  thnugh  without  much  profit  to  hiniielf.  A  far-off  look 
into  tlie  domesticities  of  Baillie :  A  journey  to  London :  All  here  weisry 
of  Riabops  :  Strafford  caged  ;  Canterbury  to  be  pulled  down ;  and  every- 
where a  mighty  drama  geing  on  (239).~Impres8ire  paeaagea  in  the 
rmpeai:hiiieut  and  Trial  of  Strafford.  How  dilferent  from  the  dreary 
vacuity  of  '  Philosophy  teaching  by  experience,'  ia  the  living  picture  of 
the  fact ;  such  as  even  a  Boswell  or  Baillie  can  give,  if  they  will  honestly 
look  !  Our  far-off  Fathers,  face  to  face :  alive,— and  yet  not  alive.  On 
our  horizon,  too,  loom  now  inevitabilities  no  less  stern  ;  one  knows  not 
sometiiiies,  whether  not  very  near  at  hand  (2i7). 

DR.    FRANCIA 

The  South-American  Kcvolution,  and  set  of  revolutions,  a  great  con- 
fused phenomenon  ;  worthy  of  better  knowledge  than  men  yet  have  of 
it  (p.  2GI). — Liberator  Bolivar,  a  much  enduring-  and  many-counselled 
man.  Of  General  San  Martin,  too,  there  is  something  to  be  said :  His 
marcli  over  the  Andes  into  Cliile  ;  a  feat  worth  looking  at  Might  not 
the  Cbilenoa  as  well  have  Inkeii  him  for  their  Napoleon  ?  Don  Ambro^sio 
O'Higgins :  His  industry  and  skill  in  road-making.  O'Hifigins  the 
Second  r  Governing  a  rude  business  everywhere  ;  but  in  South  America 
of  <|uite  primitive  rudeness.  Ecclesiastic  Vampire-bate.  An  immense 
increase  of  son p-aiid- water,  the  basis  of  all  improvements  in  Chile  (2C2). 
— By  far  the  notables!  of  these  south-American  phenomena.  Dr.  Francin 
and  hi:«  Dictatorship  in  Paraguay.  Nothing  could  well  shock  the  con- 
stitutional mind  like  this  tawny-visaged,  lean,  inexorable  Dr.  Francin. 
Our  chief  source  of  information  about  him,  a  little  Book  by  Messrs. 
Rengger  and  Longchamp :  An  endless  merit  iii  a  man's  knowing  when 
to  have  done.    Ilie  Messrs.  Robertson,  and  their  Fraiicin's  Reign  af  Ttrror 
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and  other  books :  Given  a  cubic  inch  of  Castile  soap,  to  lather  it  up  in 
water,  so  as  to  fill  a  wine-puncheon«  How  every  idle  volume  flies  abroad 
like  idle  thistle-down;  frightful  to  think  of,  were  it  not  for  reaphook 
and  rake.  In  all  human  likelihood  this  sanguinary  tyrant  of  Paraguay 
did  mean  something,  could  we  in  quietness  ascertain  what  (271). — Franda 
bom  about  the  year  1757 ;  of  Portuguese  or  French  extraction.  Intended 
for  a  priest  Subject  to  the  terriblest  fits  of  hypochondria.  Sent  to  the 
University  of  Cordova  in  Tucuman.  Lank  sallow  boys  in  the  Tucuman, 
and  other  high  seminaries,  often  dreadfully  ill-dealt  with,  as  times  go : 
So  much  is  unspeakable ;  and  a  most  strange  Universe,  this,  to  be  bom 
into !  Francia,  arrived  at  man's  years,  changes  from  Divinity  to  Law. 
Had  doubtless  gained  some  insight  into  the  veritable  workings  of  the 
Universe :  Endless  heavy  fodderings  of  Jesuit  theology  he  did  not  take- 
in.  French-Encyclopedic  influences,  and  Gospel  according  to  Volney, 
Jean-Jacques  and  Company :  An  t/A-fed,  ghastly-looking  flame ;  but  a 
needful,  and  even  kind  of  sacred  one.  Francia  perhaps  the  best  and 
justest  Advocate  that  ever  took  briefs  in  that  distant  Assumpcion  City. 
The  people  of  that  profuse  climate  in  careless  abundance,  troubling 
themselves  about  few  things :  One  art  they  seemed  to  have  perfected, 
that  of  riding.  Their  lives,  like  empty  capacious  bottles,  calling  to  the 
Heavens  and  the  Earth,  and  to  all  Dr.  Francias  who  may  pass  that  way. 
Francia  a  lonesome,  down-looking  man,  apt  to  be  solitary  even  in  the 
press  of  men :  Passes  everywhere  for  a  man  of  veracity,  punctuality,  of 
iron  methodic  rigour  and  rectitude.  A  Law-case ;  an  unjust  judge  dis- 
comfited. Francia's  quarrel  with  his  Father.  A  most  barren  time :  Not 
so  much  as  a  pair  of  Andalusian  eyes  that  can  lasso  him  permanently. 
But  now,  for  over  the  waters  there  have  been  Federations,  Sansculottism: 
In  the  new  Hemisphere,  too,  arise  wild  projects,  armed  gatherings, 
invasions  and  revolts.  A  new  figure  of  existence  is  cutrout  for  tiie 
Assumpcion  Advocate  (281). — ^Not  till  a  year  after,  did  the  Paragaenos, 
by  spontaneous  movement,  resolve  on  a  career  of  freedom.  National 
Congress:  Papers  'compiled  chiefly  out  of  Rollin's  Ancient  History,* 
Paraguay  Republic  :  Don  Fulgencio  Yegros,  President ;  two  Assessors ; 
Francia,  Secretary.  Alas,  these  Gaucho  populations  are  gpreedy,  super- 
stitious, vain,  mendacious :  We  know  for  certain  but  of  one  man  who 
would  do  himself  an  injury,  to  do  a  just  or  true  thing,  under  that  sun. 
Secretary  Francia  flings-down  his  papers,  and  retires  again  into  privacy : 
An  accidental  meeting ;  description  of  the  man,  and  of  his  library.  Tlie 
reign  of  liberty  becomes  unendurable :  A  second  Congress  got  together : 
Fulgencio  and  Francia,  joint  Consuls.  Next  year,  a  third  Congress; 
and  Francia  gets  himself  declared  Dictator.  He  never  assembled  any 
Congress  more;  having  stolen  the  constitutional  palladiums,  and  got 
his  wicked  will !  (295). — A  great  improvement  did,  nevertheless,  in  all 
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iiuarters  fortliuith  show  itself:  Every  official  iu  Paraguny  bad  to  liethitik 
hitn,  and  hepn  actually  doing  his  work.  The  l&ud  hnd  peace  ;  a  rabid 
do^-lteiiiicl  wide  as  South  America,  raging  round  it,  but  kept-out,  as  by 
1ocl(-and-key.  A  Conspirncy ;  to  start  <rith  tlie  massacre  of  Dr.  Francia 
and  othenn,  whatever  it  might  close  with  ;  Francia  not  a  niaa  to  be  tri/led- 
vith  ill  plot^.  It  WBi  in  this  rUrn  period  he  executed  above  forty 
persons.  A  visitation  of  locusts :  Two  harvests  in  one  season  (2!I9). — 
Sauerteig'g  *>iin-^lanceH  iuto  the  matter.  No  Reform,  whether  of  an 
individual  or  a  nation,  can  be  effected  without  stern  suffering,  stern 
working;  Pity  it  cannot  be  done  by 'tremendous  cheers.'  What  tbey 
«ay  about  '  lovQ  of  power':  Love  cf  power' to  make  ilunktes  come  and 
go  for  you  !  A  true  man  must  tend  to  be  king  of  hi«  own  world.  This 
Pamguay  got  the  one  veracious  man  it  had,  to  take  lease  of  it.  FuDeral 
fiulogium,  by  the  Reverend  Manuel  Perez:  Life  is  mcred,  thinks  bw 
Reverence  ;  )iut  then  is  something  more  sacred  still.  Dictator  Francis, 
a  man  whose  worth  and  meaning  are  not  soon  exhausted.  His  eSorte  to 
rebuild  the  City  of  Assumpcion.  His  deeire  to  open  a  trade  with  th» 
English  NatiiiTi,— foolishly  supposed  to  be  represented,  and  made  acces- 
sible, in  the  House  of  Commons:  Franeia's  unreasonable  detestation  of 
a  man  who  was  not  equal  to  hii  word  (W-t).  —  His  sore  struggle  with 
imaginary  workmen,  ck'ric  and  la^ic  ;  la  ilespair  he  erected  his  '  Work- 
man's Gallows '  :  Such  an  institution  of  society,  adapted  to  our  European 
ways,  everywhere  preasingly  desirable.  O  Gauchos,  South- American  and 
Europenn,  what  a  bujiinesa  is  it,  casling-out  your  Seven  Devils  !  (312). — 
Francia  ;  aa  he  looked  and  lived,  maniLging  that  thousandfold  busioesa 
for  his  Paraguenos,  and  keepintc  a  sharp  eye  for  assassins.  His  treat- 
ment of  M.  Honpland  ;  of  his  old  enemy  Artigas ;  His  rumoured  conduct 
to  his  dying  Father.  His  iiitereiit  in  any  kind  of  intelligent  human 
creature,  when  such  by  rarest  chance  could  be  fallen-in  with.  So  lived, 
so  laboured  Dictator  Francia;  and  had  no  rest  but  in  Eternity.  O 
Francia,  though  thou  hadxt  to  execute  some  forty  persons,  1  am  not 
without  some  pity  for  thee  !  {3!{!.) 


AN  ELIicnON  TO  THE  LONG  P.ARLIAMENT 
How  Pym,  Hampden  and  others  rode  about  the  country  to  promote 
the  election  of  their  own  faction.  Our  entire  ignorance,  but  for  this 
fact,  liow  tliat  celebrated  Long  Parliament  was  got  together  (p.  322), — 
Welcome  discovery  of  certain  semi-official  Documents,  relative  to  the 
Election  for  Suffolk.  Sir  Simonde  D'Ewes,  a  most  spotless  man  and 
High-Sheriff;  ambitious  to  he  the  very  pink  of  Puritan  magistrat«a  : 
How  shall   any  sh.^do«  of  Partiality  be  suffered  to  rest  on  his  clear- 
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polished  cliarficter  ? — Hence  these  Documents.  General  character  of  our 
Qyil-War  documents  and  records :  Comparatiye  emphasis  and  potency 
of  Sir  Simonds'  affidavits.  An  old  contemporary  England  at  large^  as  it 
stood  and  lived  on  that  'extreme  windy  day^'  may  dimly  suggest  itself 
(925). — Samuel  Duncon,  Town-constable^  testifieth:  Unconsciously^  How 
the  Polling  was  managed  in  those  old  days:  Consciously^  How  the 
Opposition  Candidate  was  magnanimously  allowed  every  ]Hrecedence  and 
fiicUity :  and  ]ret  couldn't  win :  And^  How  in  the  rage  of  their  disappoint- 
ment and  ingratitude,  his  party  scandalously  upbraided  the  immaculate 
High-49heriff  himself  with  injustice  towards  them.  The  High-SheriTs 
own  Narrative  of  his  admirable  carriage  and  ill-requited  magnanimity 
(d29).~Another  case  Sir  Simonds  had  to  clear  up :  Being  High-SherifF, 
he  returned  hitMeff  {or  Sudbury :  In  this  too  he  prospered,  and  sat  for 
that  Borough.  A  thin  high-flown  character,  by  no  means  without  his 
uses.  Colonel  Pride  in  the  end  had  to  purge  him  out,  with  four  or  five 
score  others.  He  died  soon  after ;  leaving  an  unspotted  pedant  char- 
acter and  innumerable  Manuscripts  behind  him.  Some  Ninety  and  odd 
Volumes  of  his  Papers  in  the  British  Museum.  His  Notes  of  the  Long 
Parliament,  perhaps  the  most  interesting  of  all  the  Manuscripts  that 
exist  there.  Our  sorrowful  Dryasdust  Printing  Societies;  and  what 
they  might  do  towards  a  Real  History  of  England  (342). 

THE  NIGGER  QUESTION 

Occasional  Discourse  of  an  unknown  Philanthropist :  Doctrines  and 
practical  notions  pretty  much  in  a  '  minority  of  one.'  Danger  of  our 
proposed  universal  'Abolition-of-Pain  Association'  issuing  in  a  uni- 
versal '  Sluggard-and-Scoundrel  Protection  Society.'  Our  West-Indian 
Colonies :  Black  animal  enjoyment,  at  the  price  of  White  human  misery : 
Our  entire  Black  population  equal  in  importance  to  perhaps  'one  of  the 
streets  of  Seven-Dials.'  Exeter-Hall  jargon,  and  bewildered  Broad- 
brimmed  Sentimentalism  (p.  348). — '  Supply  and  demand'  brought  to  bear 
on  the  Black  '  Labour-Market,'  as  well  as  on  the  White :  Perennial 
Starvation :  A  Black  Ireland ;  and  reality  stranger  than  a  nightmare 
dream.  Such  Social  Science,  emphatically  the  dismal  science:  Not  the 
West  Indies  alone,  but  Europe  generally,  nearing  the  Niagara  Falls. 
Nature  and  her  Facts :  Every  idle  man,  a  perpetual  Right  to  be  guided, 
and  even  compelled,  to  work  honestly  for  his  living :  Idleness  does,  in 
all  cases,  inevitably  rot  and  become  putrid.  The  true  '  Organisation  of 
Labour'  and  reign  of  ^universal  blessedness'  (362). — ^No  enmity  for  the 
poor  Negro ;  a  merry-hearted,  affectionate  kind  of  creature.  We  shall 
have  to  find  the  right  regulation  for  him :  Neither  the  old  method  nor 
the  new  method  now  will  answer.    Only  the  Noble  work  willingly  with 
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their  whole  itrenn^tfa  :  SlariglincsH,  and  the  need  of  slaverr,  exist  ererr* 
where  in  this  world.  Th«  one  iQt^lerable  glavery,  tliat  of  the  fn'BBt  aud 
noble- mi  Tided  to  tlie  Bmall  &nd  mean.  Wiee  minorities,  and  despicahlo 
majoritiei' :  '  Oacify  him — Crucify  him  ! '  Maximum  and  Minimum  of 
Social  Wisdom  (367).— Except  by  just  Mastership  and  Servantahip,  no 
conceivable  deUveranre  from  unjust  Tyranny  and  Slarery.  Sham-kings 
and  Eham -subjects  :  Ballot-box  perdition.  The  ^Vhite  Flunlty  the  flowt^r 
of  nomadw.  servitude  and  pretentious  inutility :  How  the  Duke  of  Trumps 
proposed  to  emancipate  himifi/hom  slavery.  Thirty -thousand  Distressed 
Needlewomen,  the  most  of  whom  cannot  sew.  Alas,  were  it  but  the 
guilty  that  enffered  from  such  'enfranchisement"!  Permariencp  in 
human  relations  the  only  condition  of  any  pood  whatsoever  :  Marriage 
by  the  iimitth-  Servant  '  hired  for  life,'  the  true  essence  of  the  Negro's 
position  ;  How  to  abolish  the  abuses  of  slavery,  and  save  the  precious 
thiu^  in  it:  Unjuat  master  over  aen-ant  hired  for  life,  once  for  all 
unendurable  to  human  souls.  Letter  of  advice  to  the  Hon.  Hickory 
Buckskin  {362).— The  speculative  '  rights '  of  Negroes,  or  of  any  meu,  an 
abstruse  and  nnprafitable  inquiry ;  Their  '  mights,'  or  practical  av»ii- 
abilitieK.  the  sum-total  of  all  that  can  persanallj  concern  them.  The 
•right'  to  the  West-India  lalnnds,  H-ith  those  who  have  the  'might'  to 
do  the  Will  of  the  Maker  of  them.  He  that  will  not  work  shall  perish 
from  the  earth  ;  ISefore  tho  West  Indies  could  grow  a  pumpkin  for  any 
Negro,  how  much  British  heroism  had  to  spend  itself  in  obscure  battle  ! 
Knglaud  w.iiits  sugar  of  these  Islaiids,  and  nieaiis  to  have  it ;  Wants 
virtuous  industiy  in  these  Islands,  and  must  have  it.  Any  idit  man. 
Black  or  White,  rich  or  poor,  a  mere  eye-sorrow,  and  must  be  set  to 
work;  only  it  is  so  terribly  difficult  to  do.  To  be  servants  the  more 
foolish  of  us  to  tlie  more  wise,  the  ouly  condition  of  social  welfare. 
West-Indian  sorrovts  and  Exeter-Hall  monstrosities  :  Solution  of  the 
problem.  Black  Adscriplt  g/eba :  \tnny  things  might  be  done,  must  be 
done,  under  frightful  penalties  (372). ^The 'Slave-Trade':  How  it  may 
easily  be  'suppres-sed,'  if  the  urgency  be  equal  to  the  remedy.  Alas, 
how  many  sins  will  need  to  be  remedied,  when  once  we  seriously  begin  ' 
(OBI.) 

TWO  HUiNfDBED  AND  FIFFY  YEARS  AGO 


Duelling,  one  of  the  sincerities  of  Human  Life,  capable  of  taking 
many  forms.  A  background  of  wrath  does  lie  in  every  man  and  creature: 
Deadliest  rage,  and  teiiderest  love,  different  manifestations  of  the  same 
radical  lire  whereof  Life  is  made.  The  elaboration  an  immense  matter  ! 
(p.  08i.) 
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No.  I.     HoBm  qf  Haughton 

How  John  Holies  married  the  fair  Anne  Stanhope^  and  lo  gave  offence 
to  the  Shrewsburjrs.  High  feud  between  the  two  houses;  the  very 
retainers  biting  thumbs^  and  killing  one  another.  John  Holies  and 
Genrase  Markham :  'Markham,  guard  yourself  better^  or  I  shall  spoil 
you  ! '  lioose-tongued^  loose-living  Genrase  Marldiam  could  not  guard 
himself ;  and  got '  spoilt '  accordingly  (p.  385). 

No.  II.     Orcffdan  Races 

Scotch  fiivourites  of  King  James^  and  English  jealousies.  Scotch 
Maxwell,  and  his  insolent  sardonic  humour :  Fashionable  Young  England 
in  deadly  emotion.  How  his  Majesty  laboured  to  keep  peace.  At  the 
Croydon  Races  there  arose  sudden  strife;  and  the  hour  looked  really 
ominous:  Philip ' Herbert  (beautiful  young  man),  of  the  best  blood  in 
England,  switched  over  the  head  by  an  accursed  Scotch  Ramsay  !  And 
Philip  Herbert'a  rapier— did  nai  flash-out  (p.  389). 

No.  lU.     air  Thomas  Dutton  and  Sir  Hatton  Cheek 

How  unthrifty  everywhere  is  any  solution  of  continuity,  if  it  can  be 
avoided !  Peace  here,  if  possible ;  over  in  the  Netherlands  is  always 
fighting  enough.  Swashbuckler  duels  had  now  gone  out :  Fifty  years 
ago,  serious  men  took  to  fighting  with  rapiers,  and  the  buckler  fell  away : 
A  more  silent  duel,  but  a  terribly  serious  one.  Hot  tempers  at  the  siege 
of  Juliers :  Under  military  duty ;  but  not  always  to  be  so.  Two  gentle- 
men on  Calais  sands,  in  the  height  of  silent  fury  stript  to  the  shirt  and 
waistband ;  in  the  two  hands  of  each  a  rapier  and  dagger  clutched :  A 
bloody  burial  there  that  morning.  Ill-feited  English  human  creatures, 
what  horrible  confusion  of  the  Pit  is  this  ?  (p.  392.) 

THE  OPERA 

Music  the  speech  of  Angels,  rabing  and  admitting  the  soul  to  the 
Council  of  the  Universe.  It  was  so  in  old  earnest  times,  whatever  it  may 
have  oome  to  be  with  us.  The  waste  that  is  made  in  music  among  the 
saddest  of  all  our  squanderings  of  God's  gifts.  David's  inspired  Psalms ; 
and  the  things  men  are  inspired  to  sing  now  at  the  Opera  (p.  397).  The 
Haymarket  Opera,  with  its  lustres,  painting,  upholstery :  Artists,  too, 
got  together  from  the  ends  of  the  world ;  capable  of  far  other  work  than 
squalling  here.  The  very  ballet-girls,  with  their  muslin  saucers  and  mad 
ugly  caperings,  little  short  of  miraculous.  And  to  think  of  some  Rossini 
or  Bellini  in  the  rear  of  it!  (399). — All  this  to  afford  an  hour's  dreary 
amusement  to  a  high-dizened  select  populace— not  worth  amusing.  The 
Rhythmic  Arts,  with  their  magical  accessories,  a  mere  accompaniment ; 
VOL.  IV.  2  I 
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the  real  service  of  the  evening  Psphimi  rotljer  Wonderful  to  see,  and 
ud  if  we  lisd  eyes,  wiial  the  Modem  ArlBtocracy  of  men  can  deliberately 
do  !  A  world  &U  calculated  for  ati-angllng  of  hrroisina ;  and  the  aye* 
have  altered  atrangely:  They  will  alter  yet  agaio  (400). 

PROJECT  OF  A  NATIONAL  EXHIBITION  OF 
SCOTTISH  POUTRAITS 
Hiftoricai  interest  in  gncd  Hiatoricnl  Portraits.  Ani/  repreBentation  by 
a  faithful  human  creature  of  a  Face  and  Fi^re  worth  koowinf^,  which 
he  BHW,  wliit'h  wa  can  n^Mr  Kee,  it  invaluahle  (p.  404). — All  this  apart 
from  the  artistic  value  of  the  Portraits.  Historical  Portrait -Galleries 
mi^ht  far  transcend  in  worth  all  other  kinds  of  National  Collectioua  of 
Pictures  ivhataoever.  In  selectiiii;  Portraits,  the  grand  quaatioD,  What 
would  the  bsEt-informed  and  most  iof^enuoufi  soul  like  most  (o  see,  for 
illuminating  and  verifying  History  to  himself?  At  the  end  of  the 
account,  to  have  served  him,  will  be  to  have  served  everybody.  The 
thing  can  liy  iio  means  tie  done  by  Yankee- Darnum  methods ;  nor  should 
it,  if  it  could  (406).— No  portrait  of  any  living  man  admitted,  however 
'Historical'  it  prDmi<ied  to  be:  The  space  of  a  fceneration  re<]uired, 
to  discriminate  botireen  popular  moiistroaities  and  Historical  realities. 
Engravings,  coins,  casts ;  any  genuine  help  to  conceive  the  actual  like- 
ness of  the  man,  should  be  welcome.  No  modern  pictures  of  historical 
events ;  Infatuated  blotches  of  innincere  ignorance  ;  ^Viikio's  John  Knox; 
Bailie  of  Worceiter,  by  some  famed  Academician  or  other.  All  that  kind 
of  matter,  as  indisputable  'chalT,'  to  be  severely  purged  away.  Considera- 
tions respecting  a  plurality  of  portraits  of  the  same  person.  The  question. 
Who  is  a  Historical  Character.*  The  Catalogue,  If  well  done,  one  of  the 
Iwst  parts  of  the  whole  concern  (409). 

THE  PRINZENRAUB 


English  ignorance  of  foreign  history.  German  history,  especially, 
quite  wild  soil,  very  rough  to  the  ploughshare  (p.  414). — The  Wettin 
Line  of  Saion  Princes  (Prince  Albert's  line) ;  and  its  lucky  inheritance 
and  force  of  survival  ;  Through  the  earlier  portion  of  the  fifteenth 
century,  one  of  the  greatest  houses  in  Germany,  Coalescings,  splittings, 
never-ending  readjustments.  Frederick  the  Pacific  and  his  brother 
Wilhelm  'rule  conjointly ';  till  they  quarrel  and  take  to  fighting.  Kunz 
von  Kaufungen,  a  German  comloltierc,  employed  by  Frederick.  The 
fighting  over,  Kunz  is  dis^^atisficd  with  his  bargain:  Exasperations,  and 
threats  of  revenge.      Frederick's  two  children  left  .it  home  unguarded  : 
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Here  is  the  opportunity  we  have  hungrily  waited  for  !  A  midnight  sur- 
prise in  the  yenerable  little  town  of  Altenburg :  The  two  Princes  (but 
with  a  mistake  to  mend)  carried  off :  Sudden  alarms,  shrieks,  a  mother's 
passionate  prayer :  Away,  rapidly,  through  the  woods.  All  Saxony, 
to  the  remotest  Tillage,  from  all  its  belfries  ringing  madly  (416). — Kuns, 
with  Albert  the  younger  Prince  within  an  hour  of  the  Bohemian  border. 
A  grimy  Collier,  mudi  astonished  to  find  such  company  in  the  solitudes : 
The  Prince  rescued,  and  Kuns  safe-warded  under  lock-and-key.  The 
rest  of  his  band,  supposing  their  leader  dead,  restore  Prince  Ernst,  and 
are  permitted  to  fly.  Kuna  and  others  soon  after  tried,  and  all  their 
transactions  ended.  The  Collier  also  not  allowed  to  go  unrewarded. 
This  little  actual  adventure  worthy  of  a  nook  in  modem  memory,  for 
many  reasons  (421). — Inextricable  confusion  and  unintelligibility  of  Saxon 
princely  names ;  each  person  having  from  ten  to  twenty  to  hide  among. 
Our  two  little  stolen  Princes  the  heads  of  two  main  streams  or  Lines, 
which  still  continue  conspicuously  distinct  The  elder,  or  Ernestine 
Line,  got  for  inheritance  the  better  side  of  the  Saxon  country :  They 
had  Weimar,  Altenburg,  €h>tha,  Coburg,  had  especially  the  Wartburg 
too,  and  still  have;  of  all  places  the  sun  now  looks  upon,  the  holieit 
for  a  modem  man :  Immortal  remembrances,  influences  and  monitions. 
Ernst's  son,  Frederick  the  Wise;  who  saved  Luther  from  the  Diet  of 
Worms :  A  man  less  known  to  hereditary  governing  persons,  and  others, 
than  he  might  be.  His  brother,  John  the  Steadfast,  succeeded  him ; 
with  whose  son  the  Line  underwent  sad  destinies  (426). — Of  the  younger, 
or  Albertine  Line,  there  was  'Duke  George';  much  reverenced  by  many, 
though  Luther  thought  so  little  of  him ;  A  much  afflicted,  hard-strug- 
gling, and  not  very  useful  man.  One  of  his  daughters  a  lineal  ancestress 
of  Frederick  the  Great.  Elector  Merits,  and  his  seemingly-successful 
jockeyship :  the  game  not  yet  played  out  However  that  may  be,  the 
Ernestine-line  has  clearly  got  disintegrated :  Johann  Friedrich  the  Mag- 
nanimous, then  head  of  tiiat  elder  line,  all  now  in  a  reduced  condition : 
Why  did  he  found  all  that  imbroglio  of  little  dukes !  The  thrifty 
Brandenburg  HohenzoUems ;  and  their  fine  talent  of  '  annihilating 
rubbish.'  Moritz,  the  new  Elector,  did  not  last  long:  No  cage  big 
enough  to  hold  a  Kaiser :  Beats  Albert  Alcibiades ;  and  gets  killed.  The 
present  King  of  Saxony  a  fiir-off  nephew  of  jockeying  Moritz :  A  most 
expensive  progeny;  in  general  not  admirable  otherwise.  August  the 
Strong,  of  the  three  hundred  and  fifty-four  bastards :  More  transcendent 
king  of  gluttonous  flunkies  seldom  stalked  this  earth.  His  miscellany 
of  mistresses,  very  pretty  some  of  them,  but  fools  all :  The  unspeakably 
unexemplary  mortal !  Protestant  Saxony  spiritually  bankrapt  ever  since. 
One  of  his  bastards  became  Marshal  de  Saxe,  and  made  much  noise  for 
a  time :  like  his  father,  an  immensely  strong  man ;  of  unbounded  dis- 
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world  >  (441).— Bemhard  of  Weim 
War,— wboM  lift  Goatlie  praden 
out  a  Horo  from  tbe  mouldering 
the  BrnMtlne  Une ;  notable  to  £e 
CobnTg.'  He  abo  a  late,  very 
bnat;  eotuMming  whom  both  En 
■l|^  i^  aoBMtUng.    The  Horoloi 

INAUGURAL  ADDRl 
Hn  ittit%  to  benoor  thoaa  wortb| 
lit  wai :  Nawwlly  br  Mleetaat  diet 
betd.  Tbe  ufptming  toIm  of  Tow 
I  Mold  do  MajiUng  to  atrve  m  j  it 
mda^  Botqatte  nieleaa,  nor  iocoD|n 
BuATClmd.  Tboiriwlelnlm-aatoft 
TMth  die  pddui  eeaaon  and  aeed-tlD 
ouaot  altar.  Honeat  atndy.  Sepai 
raallj  known  from  what  ii  atUl  uni 
unworthy  an  honourable  mind,  Onu 
IndivldDaUy  ean  do.  A  diahoneat  n 
(p.  440). — Some  wvea^undred  yeara 
No  getting  thingi  recorded  In  booka 
the  Invention  of  Printing,  PreaonI 
neology.  A  great  library  cf  bool 
Bflriiapa  a  more  difficult  thing  than 
man,  be  who  cannot  tell  what  he  ia  g 
of  Hiftory,  The  old  Remana  and  0 
reli^oo  hi  both  nationa.  Our  own 
John  Knox,  the  author  of  all  that 
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Peers  those  who  deserved  it :  That  the  ^rand  soul  of  England's  history. 
A  peerage  now  a  paltry  thing  to  what  it  was  in  those  old  times.  Good 
books  and  bad  books.  Infinite  the  value  of  Wisdom.  Why  not  a  library 
of  good  books  in  every  county  town  ?  (466). — University  endowments. 
Heyne's  'endowment'  of  peashells  and  an  empty  garret:  His  edition  of 
Virgil.  Mere  speech-culture  by  no  means  the  synonym  of  wisdom. 
Demosthenes  and  Phocion.  Not  the  speech^  but  the  thing  spoken  that 
is  important (467). — Goethe's  wise  thoughts  and  suggestions :  Education; 
Christian  Religion;  Reverence;  Art^  or  Human  Perfectibility.  All  is 
possible.  Wonderful  efficacy  of  soldieivdrill  (472). — A  very  troublous 
epoch  of  the  world :  Age  of  revolutions.  Sons  of  Chaos  and  of  Cosmos. 
A  man's  reward  shall  be  in  his  own  fidtJifulness.  Do  not  too  much  need 
success.  Perfect  Healthy  the  highest  of  all  temporal  things.  Piety  not 
gloomy  asceticism.  The  world  not  so  cruelly  inhospitable  as  it  some- 
times seems.  Goethe's  marching -song  of  mankind  (477).  Finis  of 
Rectorship  (482). 


END  OF  VOL.  IV 
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